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PREFACE. 


The  present  compilation  was  intended  in  the  first  instance  to 
consist  of  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  some  articles  on  our 
chief  Public  Schools,  which  appeared  a  few  years  since  in  a 
leading  newspaper.  The  publication  of  the  Evidence  given 
before  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Revenues  and  Management,  &c.  of  those  Schools,  and  of  the 
admirable  Report  upon  that  Evidence,  rendered  a  modification 
of  the  original  plan  of  the  book  indispensable.  The  work 
accordingly  has  been  entirely  remodelled  and  considerably 
expanded,  and  now  supplies,  it  is  believed,  a  variety  of 
information  regarding  the  Institutions  it  treats  of,  not  devoid 
of  practical  value  to  those  interested  in  the  Educational 
agencies  of  the  country,  and  not  elsewhere  accessible  in  a 
collected  form. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Nothing  out  of  England  corresponds  to  or  resembles  the 
English  Endowed  School  "  No  original^  no  counterpart,  nor 
copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  abroad ;  and  it  bears  no  resemblance 
to  any  foreign  institution,  under  whatever  denomination,  where 
boys  are  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  education."  ^ 

In  France  education  has  the  centralized  and  centralizing 
character  of  all  things  French.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Military  and  Veterinary  Schools,  the  Schools  of  Art  and  of 
Mines,  all  organizations,  and  instruments  for  instruction,  are 
under  the  supreme  control  of  the  University  at  Paris,  which 
is  not  an  institution  for  instruction,  but  only  for  superin- 
tendence. It  is,  in  fact,  a  council  with  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  at  its  head.  There  is  no  university,  properly  so 
called,  in  France,  except  that  at  Strasburg,  the  capital  of 
Alsace,  formerly  a  German  province,  and  still  animated  by 
the  German  spirit  Instead  of  Universities,  France  has  Acade- 
mies ;  that  is.  Faculties  for  Special  Sciences.  As,  for  Catholic 
Theology,  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Ait,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Toulouse ; 
for  Lutheran  Theology,  at  Strasburg;  for  reformed  or  Cal- 
vinistic  Theology,  at  Montauban ;  for  Jurisprudence,  at  Paris, 
Ait,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Caen,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Strasburg,  and 
Toulouse ;  for  Medicine,  at  Paris,  Montpellier,  and  Strasburg ; 
for  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences,  at  Paris,  Caen, 
Dijon,   Grenoble,   Toulouse,   and   Strasburg;  for  Literature, 
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at  Paris,  Toulouse,  Strasburg,  Dijon,  and  Besan^on.  Many 
French  Theological  students  are  also  educated  at  Geneva. 
For  what  on  the  Continent  is  termed  secondary  instruction, 
France  has  provision  by  means  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  Colleges,  or  Gymnasia,  of  which  forty-six  are  supported 
by  the  State,  and  the  others  by  the  cities  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  In  the  primary  Schools,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  the  standard  and  the  practice  are  as  low 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  What  are  called  the  Romanic 
nations  stand  much  behind  the  so-termed  Germanic  nations 
in  the  matter  of  popular  education;  and  it  is  not  praising 
France  much  to  say  that,  in  this  respect,  she  has  the  advan- 
tage of  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  Guizot,  Villemain,  Cousin, 
and  other  statesmen,  under  Louis  Philippe,  made  commendable 
exertions  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  poorer  countrymen,  but 
the  advent  of  the  Empire  appears  to  have  repelled  the  move- 
ment, and  now,  out  of  nearly  forty  millions  of  inhabitants,  only 
three  millions  of  children  attend  school. 

Education  in  no  country  is  less  a  monopoly  or  a  privilege 
than  in  Germany.  In  the  Protestant  provinces,  the  children, 
almost  universally — and  in  the  Catholic  provinces,  in  great 
majority — attend  school  Institutions  for  education  are  of 
the  most  various  kind ;  and  at  the  head  of  them  all  are 
twenty-four  universities,  with  two  thousand  teachers  and 
twenty  thousand  students.  It  cannot  be  surprising,  there- 
fore, if  Germany  is  unrivalled  in  Classical  acquirements,  in 
Scientific  Theology,  and  in  Speculative  Philosophy. 

The  intellectual  culture  of  Denmark  is  of  a  high  order.  It 
has  already  been  vigorously  promoted  by  the  Government, 
which  has  done  all  in  its  power  for  Art,  Science,  and  general 
intelligence.  The  two  chief  Universities  are  that  at  Copen- 
hagen and  that  at  Kiel.  At  the  former  there  is  an  average 
attendance  of  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  students.     For  a 
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population  of  a  million  and  a  half^  there  exist  nearly  three 
thousand  primary  Schools.  Recent  calamitous  events  have, 
however,  so  changed  the  aspect  of  the  country,  that  these 
estimates  are  applicable  rather  to  what  Denmark  was  than 
to  what  Denmark  is. 

In  Sweden,  everybody  is  able  to  read,  nearly  everybody  to 
write,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Catechism,  and  of  Biblical 
History,  is  all  but  universal  Many  of  the  primary.  Schools 
are  conducted  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan.  The  two  Univer- 
sities are  those  of  Lund  and  of  Upsala.  For  a  country  so 
comparatively  poor  as  Sweden,  the  number  of  educational,  of 
learned,  and  of  scientific  institutions,  is  marvellous. 

In  Norway,  there  is  but  one  University,  that  of  Christiania. 
Learned  institutions  are  not  numerous,  and  scientific  culture 
is  not  advanced.  Popular  instruction,  however,  is  widely 
diffused.  Most  of  the  Norwegians  can  read  and  write.  The 
children  are  taught  either  by  their  parents  or  by  travelling 
schoolmasters,  the  sparseness  of  the  population  seldom  per- 
mitting stationary  Schools.  Though  well-informed,  the  Nor- 
wegians are  a  singularly  bigoted  people.  They  have  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  altogether  forbid  the 
residence  of  Jews  in  Norway. 

In  Holland,  the  three  Universities  of  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
Groningen,  have  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Of  prepa- 
ratory Schools  for  these  Universities  there  are  sixty-eight, 
besides  two  institutions  at  Amsterdam  and  Deventer,  which 
have  nearly  all  the  characteristics  of  universities.  There  are 
Training  Schools,  Naval  Schools,  and  Schools  for  Marine 
Architecture.  Schools  for  a  variety  of  professional  branches 
also  abound ;  Collections  and  Libraries ;  and  Societies  and 
Unions  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art.  Though 
apparently  as  phlegmatic  as  their  climate  is  heavy,  the  Dutch, 
to  their  honour,  stand  pre-eminent  in  knowledge. 
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The  population  of  Switzerland  consists  of  three  unequal 
elements — Germanic,  French,  and  Italian,  of  which  the  Ger- 
manic is  predominant  Much,  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  been  effected  both  by  individuals  and  by  the  State  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of  Switzerland.  The 
Swiss  have  even  been  educational  reformers.  The  fame  of 
Fellenberg's  Agricultural  School,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  has 
penetrated  all  countries;  and  the  greatest  modem  regene- 
rator of  education,  Pestalozzi,  was  a  Swiss.  At  Basle  a 
University  has  long  existed ;  at  Zurich  and  Berne  two  addi- 
tional Universities  have  been  established.  The  Academies 
at  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Neufchatel,  are  equivalent  to 
Universities,  though  they  do  not  adopt  the  name ;  an  educa- 
tion at  the  Academy  of  Geneva  offers  advantages  of  which 
few  English  parents  are  aware. 

It  was  once  designed  that  there  should  be  a  grand  Uni- 
versity for  the  whole  Swiss  Confederation.  The  scheme  has 
not  been  carried  into  operation,  but  a  Polytechnic  School 
of  the  same  comprehensive  character  has  been  resolved 
on,  and  is  probably  already  organized.  In  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  the  people  being  all  soldiers,  the  expenses  of  a 
standing  army  are  saved.  Hence  the  Governments  are  enabled 
to  spend  a  larger  sum  in  proportion  on  the  education  of  the 
people  than  can  be  spared  in  other  European  States.  In  an 
educational  point  of  view,  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons  are 
confessedly  and  conspicuously  inferior  to  the  Protestant  No 
less,  in  general  culture,  the  Protestant  cantons  excel  the  Roman 
Catholic.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  while  nearly  all  the  Swiss 
eminent  in  science  have  been  Protestants,  Roman  Catholic 
Switzerland  has  produced  artists,  and  Italian  Switzerland, 
though  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole  country,  has  sent 
forth  more  sculptors,  painters,  and  architects  than  all  the  other 
cantons  combined. 
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Education  in  Belgiuln  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  Roman  Catholic  dergy  have  obtained^  or  at  least  have 
aimed  at  possessing,  almost  a  monopoly  of  education.  Against 
diis  ambition  the  Government  and  the  liberal  politicians  of 
die  country  have  had  strenuously  to  contend.  As  to  popular 
enlightenment,  Belgium  stands  immeasurably  below  Holland. 
The  two  National  Universities  are  those  of  Ghent  and  Li^e, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  deigy  erected,  soon  after  the  Revo- 
lution which  separated  Belgium  from  Holland,  a  University  at 
Louvain,  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Viigin  Maiy, 
and  where  the  strictest  ecdesiastical  disdpline  prevails.  As  a 
countenu:ting  agency,  the  liberal  politidans  otganized  a  Free 
University  in  Brussels. 

In  Belgium  the  Jesuits  have  four  Seminaries.  Reflecting 
that  education  should  be  a  grand  national  fact,  into  which  no 
sectarian  element  ought  to  intrude,  the  condition  of  Belgium 
in  this  respect  is  infinitely  to  be  lamented. 

Italy  offers  the  striking  spectacle  of  a  country  which  has 
done  more  for  the  civilization  of  the  world  than  any  other,  but 
where  enlightenment,  even  in  the  most  restricted  sense,  has 
never  reached  the  minds  and  homes  of  the  people.  The 
sublimest  educational  agencies  have  abounded — still  abound — 
but  the  Italian  peasant  has  received  no  inculcation  beyond  that 
imparted  to  him  by  the  illimitable  beauty  of  the  climate  and 
by  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  his  religion.  But  as  the  political 
regeneration  of  Italy  has  begun,  the  intellectual  regeneration 
vrill  doubtless  soon  follow. 

In  a  country  so  rigidly  and  exclusively  Catholic  as  Spain,  it 
is  not  easy  for  popular  instruction  to  penetrate.  Out  of  sixteen 
millions  of  Spaniards,  perhaps  not  much  more  than  the  tenth 
part  can  either  read  or  write.  Yet  Spain  has  ten  Universities, 
and  at  one  of  them — that  of  Madrid — seven  to  eight  thousand 
students  attend.    There  are  ample  means,  therefore,  for  the 
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creation  of  a  learned  class,  though  multitudes  are  sunk  in 
ignorance,  indolence,  and  superstition.  Still,  for  education,  as 
for  other  important  things,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
revival  in  Spain ;  and,  as  the  Spaniards  are  a  nobly  gifted  race^ 
they  may  become,  ere  many  years  are  passed,  as  enlightened 
as  they  are  valiant  and  chivalrous. 

Portugal  is  a  country  where  popular  education  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist  There  are  some  learned  institutions  at  Lisbon, 
and  there  is  a  University  at  Coimbra.  But  cidtiu^  was  far 
more  general  when  Portugal  was  a  great  conquering  country 
than  it  is  now.  In  Portugal  there  is  more  tolerance  than  in 
Spain ;  but  Portugal  is  as  much  deprived  as  Spain  of  those 
literary,  and  especially  scientific  influences,  which  mould  almost 
more  than  politics,  the  destinies  of  England,  Germany,  and 
France. 

The  modem  history  of  Poland  is  a  painfully  interesting  one. 
Few,  however,  whose  sympathies  have  been  awakened  for 
Poland's  woes,  are  aware  that  the  intellectual  development  of 
this  down-trodden  people  presents  much  that  is  impressive  and 
admirable.  The  Polish  language  is  highly  perfected  and  sin- 
gularly melodious;  and  the  Polish  literature  is  exceedingly 
rich.  With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  nine  hundred  years 
ago,  the  civilization  of  Poland  began.  For  centuries  her  culture 
differed  little  from  that  of  other  countries  lying  more  to  the 
south-west  But  the  time  arrived  when  Poland  was  the  most 
enlightened  and  tolerant  country  in  Europe.  At  that  period 
many  remarkable  works  were  written  by  the  Poles  in  Latin. 
Then  arose  the  national  literature,  properly  so  called,  and 
down  to  our  own  day  this  literature  has  been  fruitful  in  master- 
pieces, of  which  the  works  of  Mi9kiewicz,  a  modem  poet  of 
the  highest  rank,  are  among  the  chief.  In  1773,  ^  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  was  established  in  Poland,  the  first  of  the 
kind  the  world  had  ever  known,  and  Polish  patriots  laboured 
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bud  to  pvc  adr  omnUyuien  the  liglit  of  knowledge.  With 
die  wnwcinacy  of  Russia,  however,  reaction  and  retrogression 
begu,  and  under  Nidiolasy  the  most  important  educational 
iwliiiitiiios  were  unhappily  suppressed. 

Sboe  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  education  in  Russia 
bu  undeigone  vemailaLbfe  vicissitudes.  Peter  attempted 
ID  lessen  by  barbarous  means  the  barbarity  of  his  people. 
Citherine  IL  interested,  or  afiected  to  interest  herself  in 
popular  instruction.  Alexander  L  in  his  earlier  and  better 
iBKj%  was  peibaps  more  serious  in  the  matter.  But  Nicholas^ 
dreaming  only  of  Russia's  geographical  expansion  and  mili- 
tnj  growth,  threw  education  back,  as  fivas  it  was  in  his  power 
to  do  so.  Education,  indeed,  on  a  grand  scale  could  never 
coexist  with  serfdom,  and  even  if  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
ansvcn  all  the  expectations  which  it  has  aroused,  its  bless- 
ings, those  of  education  included,  can  be  only  slowly  evolved 
There  are  in  Russia  seven  Universities;  but  the  other  important 
educational  institutions  are  mainly  designed  to  achieve  military 
purposes. 

Wherever  the  colonial  empire  of  England  extends,  education 
makes  more  progress  even  than  in  England  itselE  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  education  is  the  general  heritage 
of  the  people,  though  the  ideal  of  education  is  certainly  not 
of  the  loftiest  kind 

In  Modem  Greece  where,  in  harmony  with  the  glory  and  the 
greatness  of  Ancient  Greece,  education  should  be  not  merely 
universal,  but  nobler  than  everywhere  else,  it  is  deplorably 
neglected 

Scotland  is  a  well-educated  country,  but  while  the  mass  of 
Scotchmen  are  perhaps  better  educated  than  the  mass  of 
Englishmen,  the  academical  standard  is  much  lower  in  Scot- 
land than  in  England 

In  education,  Ireland  resembles  Scotland,  England,  or  Bel- 
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gium,  according  as  the  Presbyterian,  the  Anglican,  or  the 
Roman  Catholic,  element  predominates. 

The  most  cursory  survey  of  mental  cultivation  in  other 
lands  is  sufficient  to  show,  as  we  have  said,  that  nothing 
elsewhere  presents  affinities  to  English  Universities  or  to  the 
great  Endowed  Schools.  The  peculiarity  of  both  is  in  their 
combination  of  the  Cloistral,  the  Aristocratic,  the  Classical, 
and  the  National  To  make  this  more  clearly  understood,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  above  outline  of  the  present 
state  of  education  in  various  countries,  a  glance  at  the 
development  of  Schools. 

There  is  no  trace  of  Schools,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word,  till  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Their  first 
real  founder  is  supposed  to  have  been  Charlemagne.  He 
erected  educational  institutions  for  all  classes,  in  all  parts  of 
his  vast  dominions,  and  he  invited  the  co-operajtion  of  the 
priesthood;  but  his  death  and  the  anarchy  which  followed 
defeated  the  noble  purpose  he  had  in  view. 

Two  classes  of  Schools,  however,  had  a  better  fate  than 
befell  the  rest — ^the  Cloistral  Schools — SchokB  ClaustraUs^  or 
Monasticcs^  and  the  Cathedral  Schools.  The  former,  indeed, 
were  not  so  much  created  as  modified  by  Charlemagne,  for 
they  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
Cloistral  Schools  and  the  Cathedral  Schools  appear  to  have 
differed  little  from  each  other,  except  that  the  latter  were  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Bishops,  and  that  their 
teachers  were  the  Canons.  To  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
education  was  limited  to  the  so-called  Trivium,  including 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Dialectics.  By  his  command,  the 
Quadrivium  was  added,  consisting  of  Music,  Arithmetic, 
Geometry,  and  Astronomy.  The  Tmium  and  Quadrwium 
comprehended  together  the  Seven  Free  Arts. 

The  chief  book  employed  in  the  Cloistral  Schools  was  the 
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Satiricon  of  Martianus  Capella,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century.  This  work  is  a  kind  of  allegorical  ency- 
clopaedia, wherein  prose  and  verse  are  whimsically  inter- 
mingled. With  much  that  is  chaotic  and  crude,  the  Satiricon 
contains  notions  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  author's  age. 
For  example,  it  presents  the  germ  of  the  Copemican  theory 
of  the  universe.  Two  or  more  works  of  Cassiodorus,  who 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  were  also  used  in 
these  Schools.  The  superintendent  of  a  Cloistral  School  was 
caUed  Rectory  or  Scholasticus ;  each  of  the  inferior  teachers 
was  termed  Magister. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  these  Monastic 
Schools  were  divided  into  Internal  and  External ;  Schola 
InterioreSy  and  Schoks  Exteriores  or  Canonica,  The  former 
admitted  those  children  who  were  dedicated  to  a  monastic 
life  and  who  were  called  Oblati  or  Donati;  the  latter  those 
who  were  to  be  employed  in  secular  affairs;  but  for  the 
mass  of  the  people,  sunk  in  bondage,  degradation  and  misery, 
the  Cloistral  Schools  were  of  no  value. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  was  an  immense 
industrial  expansion.  Cities  acquired  political  and  social 
importance,  and  Schools  were  formed  for  the  education  chiefly 
of  the  children  of  citizens.^ 

The  Renaissance  imparted  a  stimulus  to  classical  culture, 
but  it  had  little  direct  effect  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 
Yet  in  them  the  yearning  for  knowledge  was  fast  becoming 
irrepressible. 

The  schoolmasters,  however,  merited  little  esteem  and 
enjoyed  none.     They  were  formed  into  Guilds ;  they  travelled 

*  **It  is  certain,"  says  Sharon  Turner,  "that  this  wasteful  period  of 
dvil  misery  was  an  interval  in  which  the  Anglo-Norman  mind  was  exten- 
sively educating  itself;"  and  Mr.  Hallam  affirms  that,  "about  the  latter 
part  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  ardour  for  intellectual  pursuits  began  to 
show  itself,  which  in  the  twelfth  broke  out  into  a  flame.  ^ 
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from  place  to  place ;  and  as  they  appreciated  their  occupation 
meanly,  they  exercised  it  mechanically. 

It  is  to  the  Reformation  that  Europe  owes  an  education  of 
the  people  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  word. 

In  all  Protestant  countries  about  the  period  of  that  great 
convulsion  a  generous  provision  was  made  for  the  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  and  of  the  poor. 
Except  through  Protestantism,  popular  instruction  has  for 
three  centuries  and  a  half  been  modified  and  improved  only 
by  the  efforts  of  individuals  such  as  Pestalozzi,  Jacotot,  and 
a  few  more.  In  the  general  progress  of  civilization,  education 
must  always  profit,  and  it  may  yet  be  moulded  by  some  fresh 
influence — such  as  it  received  from  Christianity  and  the  Refor- 
mation. 

How  far  the  great  Old  Schools  of  England  can  be  or  ought 
to  be  effected  by  that  primordial  influence,  or  by  other  influ- 
ences of  a  minor  kind,  cannot  be  determined  by  what  at  first 
sight  might  seem  most  reasonable.  England  cherishes  the  ex- 
ceptional and  anomalous,  and  nothing  can  well  be  more  excep- 
tional and  more  anomalous  than  her  great  Endowed  Schools. 
Though  most  of  them  arose  when  the  Middle  Ages  were 
drawing  to  an  end,  they  are  yet  in  the  main  supremely 
mediaeval  in  character,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  me- 
diaeval element  can  be  removed  without  changing  their  nature. 
Utilitarianism,  lefl  to  itself,  would  probably  sweep  them  away 
altogether,  and  substitute  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  the 
German  Gymnasia  or  ReahchtUen.  But  Utilitarianism  is  not 
the  highest  wisdom,  and  these  Schools  have  to  be  regarded 
less  in  themselves,  perhaps,  than  in  relation  to  a  particular 
fashion  of  society.  No  English  institution  can  be  fairly 
measured  by  an  ideal  standard;  for  if  so  estimated  nearly 
every  English  institution  would  be  forthwith  condemned. 
The  simple  question  must  be  whether  a  particular  institution 
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haniiQiiixes  with  other  institiitions,  and  with  a  certain  rude, 
▼ague,  yet  quite  intelligible  something,  which  may  be  called 
die  English  Scheme  of  Life.  The  Great  Endowed  Schools 
are  less  to  be  considered  as  educational  agencies,  in  the 
intdkctnal  sense,  than  as  social  agencies. 

In  many  respects  they  are  midoubtedly  defective.  They 
ndther  furnish  the  best  moral  training  nor  the  best  mental 
discipline,  nor  the  most  salutary  and  substantial  mental  en- 
zichment;  they  do  not  form  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
or  the  most  heroic,  exalted,  and  disinterested  men,  but  they 
are  the  theatres  of  athletic  manners,  and  the  training  places 
of  a  gallant,  generous  spirit  for  the  English  gentleman.  This 
is  tiie  hi^est  merit  claimed  for  them  by  the  warmest  and 
most  discerning  of  their  admirers.  England  will,  doubt- 
less, in  due  time  succeed  in  creating  institutions  aiming 
mainly  at  stimulating  and  storing  the  mind;  but  by  no 
process  of  transfigurement  are  the  great  Endowed  Schools 
likely  to  be  rendered  institutions  of  this  stamp.  To  be 
convinced  of  this,  let  any  one  read  the  valuable  evidence 
given  before,  and  the  elaborate  Report  published  by,  the  late 
Schools'  Commission.  The  Members  of  the  Commission 
were  notable  alike  for  integrity  and  intelligence.  Their  pre- 
judices— if  prejudices  they  had — were  all  of  a  conser\ative 
kind-  Eton  and  the  other  Schools  were  dear  to  them  as  the 
homes  and  sanctuaries  of  their  boyhood.  AVe  are  not,  therefore, 
to  deem  their  opinions,  conclusions,  and  suggestions  those  of 
innovators,  but  the  results  of  sound  sense,  and  of  enlightened 
experience,  tempered  by  patriotic  feeling.  Now  it  is  plain  the 
Commisioners  wish  the  Institutions  not  so  much  to  be  re- 
modelled as  to  be  amended.  The  Schools  are  still  to  be  more 
aristocratical  than  cloistral,  more  classical  than  national.  It  is 
here  that  we  encounter  the  pith  and  pinch  of  the  case.  How 
far  the    Schools   carry  out  the    intentions   of    the   founders 
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should  be  treated  as  a  subordinate  point,  thougli  by  no 
means  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  of  vastly  more  importance 
to  decide  to  what  extent  they  achieve  a  national  purpose. 
The  aristocratical  element  has  immense  force  in  England. 
The  English  aristocracy  is  the  only  aristocracy  in  Europe 
which  is  still  powerful,  and  even  the  progress  of  democracy 
adds  seemingly  to  its  strength.  The  aspiration  of  the  English 
aristocracy  is  to  be,  not  the  best  educated,  but  for  practical 
purposes  the  most  cultivated.  This  class,  however,  does  not 
exist  for  its  own  sake;  does  not  exist  merely  to  monopolize 
certain  privileges ;  it  exists  that  it  may  be  the  national  orna- 
ment and  bulwark ;  it  exists  that  it  may  crown  that  social 
hierarchy  which  should  symbolize  the  hierarchy  of  nature.  . 

Now  it  is  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  social  hierarchy 
that  the  English  aristocracy  should  be  always  contemplated, 
otherwise  its  doom  may  be  the  same  as  that  which  befell  the 
aristocracies  of  Venice  and  of  Poland.  If  English  society  as 
a  whole  is  intensely  aristocratic,  the  English  Universities,  the 
great  English  Endowed  Schools,  the  English  Church,  the 
English  Army,  the  English  Navy  should  be  aristocratic  also, 
though  still  in  entire  subserviency  to  the  most  glorious  of  the 
national  destinies.  Theorising  on  the  subject  will  profit  little, 
and  the  English  are  wisely  impatient  of  theories.  But  it  is 
evident  that  conservative  realists  as  the  English  may  be,  prone 
though  they  are  to  let  the  aristocratic  element  have  its  due 
empire,  they  must  yet  allot  the  foremost  place  to  the  National 
idea.  It  is  not  then  timid  conservatives,  neither  is  it  inno- 
vators, theorists,  utilitarians,  common-place  mechanical  re- 
formers, that  should  deal  with  the  Great  Endowed  Schools ; 
but  what  we  may  fairly  term  the  heart,  and  conscience,  and 
reverence  of  the  nation.  If  the  noblest  instincts  of  the  people 
were  consulted,  they  would  assuredly  oppose  organic  change 
in  these  venerable  institutions,  but  they  might  demand  that 
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iaodatkms  elevated,  dieir  dasncal  power  expanded  and  fer- 
tiBxed,  and  tbeir  national  leaven  and  lineaments  increased. 
The  best  fiicnds  of  these  Schocds  confess  diat  they  contain 
nocfa  that  is  pedantic,  much  that  is  puerile,  much  that  is  anti- 
quated, much  that  is  obsolete,  much  that  is  obstructive,  and 
not  a  litde  that  is  barbarous,  and  that,  like  other  Ei^glish  insti- 
Uitioos,  they  are  apt  U>  omfound  stolidity  with  solidity.  Let 
then  abases  be  removed ;  let  absolute  obscurantism  cease,  and 
let  such  improvements  be  adopted  as  commend  themselves, 
Dot  to  snperfkaal  progress,  but  to  the  most  exalted  wisdom. 

To  make  the  loftier  kind  of  education  in  England  what  it 
oqg^t  to  be,  three  measures  are  chiefly  needful :  the  appointment 
of  a  Minister  of  Public  Instniction,  with  somewhat  of  auto- 
cratic anthority ;  the  establishment  of  a  National  University, 
and  the  formation  of  Academies  and  Schools  corresponding 
to  the  Gymnasia  and  the  RealschtUen  of  the  Germans,  in  which 
the  business  of  instniction  should  not  be  monopolized,  to  the 
extent  it  is  in  our  Great  Schools,  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Church. 

Education  in  England  is  at  present  very  much  of  a  chance- 
medley  afiair.  It  has  neither  unity  of  object  nor  of  spirit. 
The  whims  of  individuals,  the  bigotry  of  sects,  the  timid 
interference  of  the  Government,  the  tricks  of  charlatans, 
sciolism,  incompetency,  coarse  popular  feeling,  and  necessity, 
ail  commingle  and  counteract  What  fruits  can  such  a  system, 
or  rather  such  an  absence  of  system,  bear?  A  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  would  not,  it  is  true,  eradicate  the  whole 
evil,  would  not  provide  a  perfect  remedy,  but  he  would  be  an 
efficient  instrument  of  a  great  reformation.  He  would  potently 
help  to  bring  order  and  unity;  he  would  infuse  energy,  and 
would  compel  even  the  most  recalcitrant  and  incapable  to 
follow  a  comprehensive  plan.  In  this  country  there  is  a  dis- 
like, and  a  very  proper  dislike,  to  that  bureaucratic  meddling 
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which  is  the  bane  of  Continental  States.  But  we  sometimei 
suffer  as  much  from  the  want  of  centralization  as  other  nations 
do  from  its  excess.  By  all  means  let  bureaucracy,  which  is  the 
pedantry  of  despotism,  be  opposed.  Let  no  dread,  however,  be 
entertained  of  centralization  where  education  is  concerned;  for 
vigorous  centralization  would  quicken  and  stimulate  public 
instruction,  enlarge  its  scope,  and  hasten  its  march. 

A  National  University  in  or  near  the  Metropolis,  is  one  of 
the  most  urgent  national  needs.  This  might  be  the  noblest 
University  on  the  earth.  The  British  Empire  is  not  limited  to 
the  British  Islands  ;  and  British  influence  is  not  limited  to  the 
British  Empire.  London  is  the  centre  of  the  world's  material 
commerce ;  it  might  be  the  centre  of  a  diviner  commerce — 
that  of  mind.  The  cosmopolitanism  which  would  destroy 
earnestness  and  efface  nationalities  is  not  to  be  commended, 
but  how  desirable  a  point  would  that  be,  where,  what  is  best 
in  all  nationalities,  could  meet ! 

In  certain  social  agencies  and  aspects,  France  must  rule,  as 
heretofore  ;  and  Germany  for  ages  must  remain  the  teacher  of 
deepest  thought  to  mankind.  As,  however,  England  has  pro- 
duced the  most  catholic  of  poets,  Shakespeare,  she  could  be 
the  most  catholic  of  countries,  and  a  National  University 
would  aid  her  in  the  magnificent  design. 

The  G)annasia  of  Germany,  though  of  Mediaeval  origin, 
retain  few  Mediaeval  features.  They  are  a  more  perfect  kind 
of  Grammar  Schools  than  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
England.  To  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  not  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  amongst  us.  In  Germany  it  has  been 
thoroughly  and  comprehensively  studied.  The  German  Gym- 
nasia are  the  preparatory  Schools  for  the  Universities.  They 
have  therefore  in  a  supreme  degree  attracted  the  attention  of 
German  educationists. 

Originally,  the  Greek  Gymnasium  had  simply  a  physical,  an 
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aiUetic  pnipose^  in  haniKMiy  with  the  name.  Gradual'^  ^^^ 
ttiD  imwining  Aeatict  fix-  mnsciilar  exercises,  the  Greek^GylU-  — - 
nn  embnuxd  monl  and  intellectual  objects.  They  are 
cUdlf  known  to  us  in  modem  times  as  the  spots  where  Plato, 
inttode^ 'and  other  &moas  philosophers,  taug^  or  lectured. 
For  a  time,  nmply  <^>en  spaces,  shaded  with  trees,  they  were 
tnnsformed  into  majestic  structures,  the  marvel  and  the  boast 
of  Grecian  architecture.  Adorned  with  the  altars  of  the  gods, 
with  the  statnes  of  demigods  and  heroes,  with  bas-reliefs  and 
pictures,  cfMamemoiating  patriotic  deeds^  and  recalling  reli- 
gioos  systems,  they  then  spoke  more  eloquently  to  the  heart 
of  Grecian  youth  than  even  the  voice  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  philosophers. 

The  Germans  have  imitated  the  Greek  Gymnasium  as  fiir 
as  dieir  own  pedantry  and  the  bureaucratic  caprices  of  their 
Governments  have  permitted  them  to  do  sa 

In  some  Universities,  the  Scotch  particularly,  the  professors 
of  Latin  are  called  professors  of  Humanity;  and  the  word 
Humanity-,  in  its  most  exalted  sense,  as  signifpng  whatsoever 
ennobles  while  enlightening  the  Human  Being,  indicates  what 
the  German  Gymnasia  aim  to  impart  As  vehicles  and  trea- 
suries of  this  humanism,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have 
held  a  leading  position.  Their  right  to  this  position  is  not 
disputed,  but  some  earnest  German  educationists  have  proposed 
to  deliver  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  bondage  of  grammatical 
formalism,  and  to  fill  them  with  life.  This  change  can  hardly 
be  too  much  commended ;  for  we  gain  little  by  familiarizing 
ourselves  ^-ith  the  Greek  or  Latin  speech  unless  we  enter  by 
sympathy  and  imagination  into  the  innermost  existence  of 
andquity.  No  less  desirable  is  a  reform  which  would  approxi- 
mate the  German  G>'mnasium  to  the  Greek  G>innasium  in 
respect  to  athletic  sports.  But  how,  and  to  what  extent  the 
positive  and  the  practical,  as  distinguished  from  the  classical 
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which  is  ideal,  should  enter  among  the  regular  labours  of  the 
lum,  must  be  subject  for  serious  and  anxious  inquiry. 
The  question  has  already  been  a  perplexity  to  German  govern- 
ments and  German  educators.  On  the  one  hand,  nothing 
should  be  absent  which  is  needful  to  the  completeness  and 
perfection  of  education :  on  the  other,  nothing  merely  utilita: 
rian  should  be  admitted,  nothing  tending  to  degrade  the 
divine  mission  of  Instruction.  The  educational  forces  should 
be  diversified,  grouped,  intensified, — ^never  dispersed.  Germany 
is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  every  year  to  political  unity, 
and  the  German  Gymnasia  cannot  fail  to  be  immensely  affected 
by  this  circumstance. 

In  the  German  G3annasia,  as  in  English  Public  Schools, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  the  religious  element  is  a  difficulty. 
But  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  difficulty 
the  moment  the  catholic  spirit  of  religion, — so  embracing  and 
so  penetrating, — is  recognised. 

The  RealschuUn  of  Germany  arose  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  Their  birthplace  was  Prussia,  and  nearly  all 
the  Realschulen  follow  Prussian  models.  The  middle  classes 
send  to  the  Realschulen  those  of  their  children  not  intended 
for  the  learned  professions.  Mathematics,  the  Natural  Sciences, 
and  the  Modem  languages,  especially  French  and  English,  are 
taught.  Latin  sometimes  forms  part  of  the  instruction,  though 
the  leading  German  educationists  are  opposed  to  its  admission. 
The  studies  in  the  Realschulen  must  be  regarded  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  world.  They  are,  in  intention, 
decidedly  utilitarian,  and  view  Industrialism  as  the  one  grand 
fact  of  recent  days.  They  aim  at  making  not  learned  men, 
but  intelligent  and  energetic  men.  Some  Realschulen  strive  to 
combine  three  things  : — general  instruction,  industrial  instruc- 
tion, and  technical  instruction ;  chemicals  and  linear  drawing 
forming  portions  of  the  last     It  is  confessed,  however,  that 
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diese  SdKxds  are  sdll  in  a  tnmntioDal  states  and  that  tbcy 
mot  nndago  nnmeioos  and  considerable  modifications  before 
dwf  appRMich  perfectioii. 

The  mdustrialist^  it  should  be  remembered,  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  citiacn  ;  tihe  citizen  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man.  As 
EtdCi  Aen,  from  the  education  of  the  industrialist^  as  from  the 
education  of  any  one  else,  should  idealism  be  esxhided.  Ideal- 
im  does  not  despoil  the  practical  of  its  essential  attributes ; 
it  merdj  widens  its  grasp  and  elevates  its  glance.  What  is 
stnctly,  sternly  practical  is  not  practical  enough.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  confound  the  ideal  and  the  theoretical,  which  is 
nusduevous.^  The  French  are  the  most  theoretical,  the  least 
ideal,  of  nations.  Into  our  Realschulen  nothing  theoretical 
should  enter ;  but  these  Schools  caimot  be  too  deeply  inter- 
posed with  the  noblest  idealism. 

The  time  seems  ripe  for  the  creation  in  England  of  Gym- 
nasia and  Realschulen,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  Higher 
Dementary  Schools.  Indeed,  an  agitation  on  the  subject  may 
be  said  to  have  begun. 

We  speak,  in  England,  somewhat  vaguely  of  the  Middle 
ClasseSy  but  the  expression  comprises  a  multitude  so  vast  and 
various  as  to  include  persons  exceedingly  opulent  and  exceed- 
ingly poor. 

For  the  wealthiest  of  the  Middle  Classes  the  education  of 
their  children  is  an  easy  affair.  The  chief  institutions,  the  chief 
instrumentalities, — public  and  private, — are  at  their  command. 
But  for  the  poorest  of  these  classes,  a  huge  struggling  mass,  the 

'  One  obrious  reason  for  this  confusion  is  our  inveterate  habit  of  explain- 
ing an  abstract  Greek  notion  by  modem  applications  to  practice.  To  the 
Greek,  "theory"  and  " idea"  would  indicate  a  close  relation  and  adapta- 
bilitj  to  one  another,  that  of  "genius"  and  "the  sabject>matter  upon  \ 
which  genius  was  employed  ;**  to  as,  these  words  convey  no  such  meaning. 
The  Greek  astronomer  would  be  ideal,  most  modem  writers  on  mathematics 
tre  theoreticaL  Similarly,  Plato  in  his  fancied  republic  is  an  idealist ;  the 
French  inventon  of  constitutions  mere  theorists. 
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education  of  their  children  is  a  burden  and  a  perplexity  of  the 
most  serious  kind.  They  are  not  the  most  competent  judges 
of  a  good  education,  and  they  send  their  children  either  as 
boarders  or  as  day-scholars  to  cheap  private  schools,— often 
kept  by  ignorant  pretenders, — schools  which  flourish  in  spite 
of  the  fiercest  denunciations  of  satirists  and  reformers.  It  is  for 
the  children  of  the  less  fortunate  of  the  Middle  Classes  that 
Gymnasia  and  Higher  Elementary  Schools  are  wanted.  The 
duty  of  framing  these  institutions  should  not  fall  on  the  Govern- 
ment alone ;  municipalities  should  zealously  and  generously  co- 
operate. The  Government,  indeed,  should  only  supplement, — 
as  to  aid,  direction,  and  supervision, — what  the  municipalities 
attempt 

To  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  to  the  Gymnasia,  to  the 
National  University,  the  aristocracy,  the  country  gentry,  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  commercial  class,  would  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  send  their  sons.  They  will  continue  to  prefer  Eton 
and  Harrow,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

This  being  so,  we  have  to  consider  how  the  great  Endowed 
Schools  can  be  brought  into  unison  with  existing  circumstances 
without  forfeiting  their  substantial  and  hereditary  qualities. 

In  the  great  Endowed  Schools,  Greek  and  Latin  must 
valiantly  persist  in  holding  their  ancient  dominion.^    But  might 

1  We  believe  that  for  the  instruction  of  boys,  especially  when  collected  in 
a  large  School,  it  is  material  that  there  should  be  some  one  principal 
branch  of  study,  invested  with  a  recognised  and,  if  possible,  a  traditional 
importance,  to  which  the  principal  weight  should  be  assigned,  and  the 
largest  share  of  time  and  attention  given. 

We  believe  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  concentrate  attention,  to 
stimulate  industry,  to  supply  to  the  whole  School  a  common  ground  of 
literary  interest  and  a  common  path  of  promotion. 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages  and  literature  at  present  occupies 
this  position  in  all  the  great  English  Schools.  It  has,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  advantage  of  long  possession,  an  advantage  so  great  that  we 
should  certainly  hesitate  to  advise  the  dethronement  of  it,  even  if  we  were 
prepared  to  recommend  a  successor. 
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they  not  be  taught  with  far  more  vital  pith  and  plenitude  than 
at  present!  The  scholarship  of  England  has  not  kept  pace 
with  that  on  the  Continent  In  resisting  innovation  wisely,  it 
has  resisted  improvement  unwisely  j  forgetting  that  all  true 
conservatism  ought  to  be  liberal,  creative,  regenerative,  and 
progressive. 

Within  the  last  sixty  or  eighty  years  there  has  been  a  prodi- 

It  is  not,  however,  without  reason  that  the  foremost  place  has  in  fact  been 
assigned  to  this  study.  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  common  speech,  and  there 
are  few  educated  men  who  are  not  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  gained  as 
boys  from  the  steady  practice  of  composition  and  translation,  and  from 
their  introduction  to  etymology.  The  study  of  literature  is  the  study,  not 
indeed  of  the  physical,  but  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  we  live  in, 
and  of  the  thoughts,  lives,  and  characters  of  those' men  whose  writings 
or  whose  memories  succeeding  generations  have  thought  it  important  to 
preserve. 

We  are  equally  convinced  that  the  best  materials  available  to  Englishmen 
for  these  studies  are  furnished  by  the  languages  and  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  From  the  regular  structure  of  these  languages,  from  their 
Ic^cal  accuracy  of  expression,  from  the  comparative  ease  with  which  their 
etymology  is  traced  and  reduced  to  general  laws,  from  their  severe  canons 
of  taste  and  style,  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  **dead,"  and  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  directly  from  the  periods  of  their  highest  perfection, 
comparatively  untouched  by  the  inevitable  process  of  degeneration  and 
decay,  they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  and  most  serviceable  models 
we  have  for  the  study  of  language.  As  literature  they  supply  the  most 
graceful  and  some  of  the  noblest  poetry,  the  finest  eloquence,  the  deepest 
philosophy,  the  wisest  historical  writing ;  and  these  excellencies  are  such  as 
to  be  appreciated  keenly,  though  inadequately,  by  young  minds,  and  to 
leave,  as  in  fact  they  do,  a  lasting  impression.  Beside  this,  it  is  at  least 
a  reasonable  opinion  that  this  literature  has  had  a  powerful  effect  in 
moulding  and  animating  the  statemanship  and  political  life  of  England. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  civilization  of  modem  Europe 
is  really  built  upon  the  foundations  laid  two  thousand  years  ago  by  two 
highly  civilized  nations  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  that  their 
languages  supply  the  key  to  our  modem  tongues ;  their  poetry,  history, 
philosophy  and  law,  to  the  poetry  and  history,  the  philosophy  and  juris- 
prudence, of  modem  times ;  that  this  key  can  seldom  be  acquired  except 
in  youth,  and  that  the  possession  of  it,  as  daily  experience  proves,  and 
as  those  who  have  it  not  will  most  readily  acknowledge,  is  very  far  from 
biing  merely  a  literary  advantage. — See  Report  of  Public  Schools'  Commission^ 
p.  28. 
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gious  revolution  in  the  mode  of  studying  the  past  In  the 
times  of  Voltaire  it  was  the  habit  to  sneer  at  the  past  as  brutal, 
superstitious,  and  insane.  But  to  sneer  is,  too  often,  to  be 
blind  and  unjust.    We  see  no  farther  than  we  revere. 

The  genius  and  erudition  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
incomparably  more  fruitful  than  those  of  the  eighteenth,  by 
being  more  reverent,  genial  and  sympathetic  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  past  was  underrated ;  in  the  nineteenth  it  is  over- 
rated ;  this,  however,  is  the  better  extreme  of  the  two.  We 
defraud  and  impoverish  ourselves  to  the  amount  that  we 
detract  from  what  in  itself  is  great,  while,  by  the  homage  that 
we  brmg  to  it,  we  ourselves  are  the  wealthier.  The  final  and 
pregnant  philosophy  on  the  subject  is,  that  we  have  to  behold 
and  feel  the  past  as  if  it  were  alive,  and  as  if  long  ages  did  not 
sever  us  therefrom.  At  our  great  Public  Schools,  unhappily, 
there  is  little  of  this  puissant  psychological  reconstruction  in 
regard  to  antiquity.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  are  there  treated 
as  if  they  and  their  languages  were  really  dead ;  and  the  no- 
menclature of  a  lingual  anatomy  is  taught  and  learned,  bu 
nothing  more. 

It  will  be  granted  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 

Latin  languages  is  sought  because  there  were  Greeks  and 

Romans ;   and  an    acquaintance  with   Greeks  and   Romans 

because  Greeks  and  Romans  were  men.     If  the  Grammar  is  to 

be  a  big  Fetich  and  the  Dictionary  a  bigger,  and  if  a  youth's 

knowledge  of  the  ancients  is  to  be  limited  to  the  rules  for 

worshipping  those  two  Idols,  there  are  a  thousand  ways,  none 

of  them  the  noblest,  in  which  he  could  be  more  profitably 
employed. 

It  is  with  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  whole  organic  existence  of 
the  ancients,  that  the  English  youth,  who  has  himself  a  heart 
and  soul,  needs  to  be  familiar.  The  acquisition  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  by  a  vigorous  analytic  process  may  be 
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desinbk,  but  this  process  is  pernicious  unless  accompanied  by 
a  bold  and  bountiful  qmthetic  process  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
stance and  fonn  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Communities.  It 
is  impcvtant  to  read  twenty  lines  of  Homer,  or  of  Vii£^  analy- 
tically, it  is  incomparably  more  important  to  read  two  hundred 
lines  of  each  synthetically.  The  synthetic  process  here  would 
not  only  be  a  benefit  in  itself,  it  would  aid  the  analytic  process ; 
just  as  the  practical  becomes  more  practical  from  an  infusion 
of  tfaeideaL 

In  the  education  of  the  young,  we  have  to  begin  by  exciting 
their  interest;  if  we  succeed  in  this,  the  rest  is  not  difficult 
That  there  is  no  royal  path  to  knowledge,  has  been  so  often 
said,  that  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb ;  yet  all  knowledge  is  in 
itself  attractive.  When  it  loses  its  fiiscination,  the  fault  must 
be  in  the  mode  of  its  communication.  Can  anything  be  more 
preposterous  than  that  the  mind  of  the  young  should  be  bui> 
dened  and  wearied  at  the  outset  by  that  which  should  be  the 
delight,  if  ever  it  is  to  be  the  nourishment,  of  their  being  % 
How  many  who  have  gone  through  all  the  routine  of  a  clas- 
sical education  will  testify  that  their  love  for  the  classics  began 
only  when  they  had  bid  farewell  to  School  and  Universities ! 
The  explanation  presents  itself  at  once.  Sophocles  took  all 
the  charm  of  Shakespeare,  Homer  all  the  charm  of  Scott,  when 
read  like  Shakespeare  and  like  Scott^ 

In  some  foreign  Schools,  modern  take  precedence  of  ancient 
languages.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  this  inversion.  It 
has  the  recommendation  of  being  natural,  for  Nature  leads  us, 
by  slow  degrees,  from  the  lowly  to  the  lofty,  from  the  simple  to 
die  compound.  But  our  great  Public  Schools  would  scorn  this 
plan-  They  ought  not,  however,  to  scorn  the  lesson  which 
it  offers.     The  phases  in  a  salutary  educational  gradation  are 

^  The  testimony  of  Gray,  relative  to  his  matured  fondness  for  Virgil,  is 
weU  known  by  every  one  competently  acquainted  with  English  literature. 


^ 

^ 
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these.  We  have  to  start  by  enchaining  the  attention,  by  en- 
gaging the  sympathies.  Then  we  store  and  fructify  the  intel- 
lect ;  then  we  cultivate  it ;  then  we  give  it  discipline.  Finally, 
we  mingle  and  mould  all  we  have  been  doing  and  bestowing, 
into  a  training  of  the  whole  individual.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle,  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  should  be  pictured 
in  the  most  poetic  manner  to  the  young.  If  we  induce  them  to 
love  the  "  Gods  of  Greece,"  such  as  Schiller  has  pourtrayed 
them,  they  will  be  sure  to  love  the  men  of  Greece.  Books 
here  avail  little.  Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  must 
unite  to  render  vivid  to  the  student  the  glow  and  the  flow  of  a 
social,  and  political,  and  religious  life  so  different  from  our 
own.  Art  has  various  vocations ;  one  of  the  chief  is  to  restore, 
to  clothe  again  with  flesh,  what  has  been  buried  for  thousands 
of  years.  In  teaching  the  Classics,  we  have  not  yet  passed 
beyond  the  period  of  the  dry  bones.  Who  is  to  breathe  on 
these  dry-as-dust  relics  with  creative  energy,  and  summon  from 
the  Valley  of  Death  forms  of  glory,  strength  and  beauty? 
What  is  to  be  the  regenerative  agency  if  our  educational  insti- 
tutions continue  apathetic  1  From  whom,  except  from  them, 
their  masters  and  their  disciples,  are  we  to  expect  a  renewal 
of  ancient  history,  ancient  geography,  ancient  biography,  in 
the  best,  the  widest  sense  of  the  expression  1^ 

*  The  importance  of  some  attention  to  history  and  geography  is  recog- 
nised, more  or  less,  at  all  the  Schools,  but  in  general  there  is  little  sys- 
tematic teaching  of  either.  In  the  lower  forms  it  is  common  to  give  lessons 
in  the  outlines  of  history  and  in  geography ;  but,  as  a  boy  advances  in  the 
School,  it  appears  to  be  generally  considered  that  all  which  can  be  done 
for  him  in  this  particular  is  to  set  him  a  portion  of  history  to  get  up  by 
himself,  to  examine  him  in  it,  and  to  encourage  more  extended  study  of 
the  subject  by  means  of  prize  essays.  Where  such  special  examinations  in 
history  are  held  they  take  place  usually  either  at  the  end  or  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  term,  the  portion  set  being  in  the  latter  case  a  "holiday  task." 
At  Harrow  and  Rugby  a  regular  historical  cycle  has  been  constructed,  by 
which  every  boy  is  made  to  traverse  the  whole  outline  of  Classical,  Biblical, 
and  English  history  in  the  course  of  his  stay  at  School,  provided  he  remains 
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Classical  culture  is  a  portion  of  Catholic  culture^  but 
Catholic  culture  is  not  the  synonym  of  encyclopaedic  culture,  as 
this  again  must  be  distinguished  from  crude,  chaotic,  superficial, 
popular  information.  Can  Science,  whose  empire  extends  so 
rapidly,  be  brought  as  an  element  of  Catholic  culture  into  our 
great  Public  Schools  1  To  judge  by  the  example  of  Germany, 
Science  and  Classical  culture  are  not  incompatible.  Germany 
holds  the  foremost  rank  in  Science,  no  less  than  in  Classical 
culture.  Moreover,  at  the  German  Universities,  Science  and 
Classical  culture  equally  flourish.  Not  as  popular  information, 
not  as  appertaining  to  comprehensive  knowledge,  or  cyclo- 
paedic culture,  can  Science  claim  a  domain  at  the  great  Public 
Schools,  but  as  helping  to  perfect  Catholic  culture.  In  this 
aspect  of  the  affair,  no  outcry  can  be  raised  about  Sciolism. 
Multifariousness  is  not  of  necessity  fatal  to  depth.  The  most 
learned  men  have  always  been  learned  in  a  diversity  of 
directions.  Indeed,  it  is  a  characteristic  of  true  erudition, 
that  its  breadth  is  always  equal  to  its  profundity.  It  is  not 
the  scanty  amount  communicated,  but  the  hasty  and  careless 
mode  of  communication  from  which  Sciolism  springs. 

There  is  no  reason,  then,  why  the  pupils  at  the  Great 
Public  Schools  should  not  know  the  outlines  of  all  the 
Sciences,  while  devoting  special  attention  to  particular  Sciences, 
such  as  Astronomy,  Geology,  and  Chemistry.^ 

the  average  time  and  advances  at  the  average  rate.  At  Rugby,  whilst 
a  part  of  the  historical  reading  is  done  as  a  holiday  task,  part  is  done  also 
in  the  form  of  regular  lessons  in  School.  The  practice  of  requiring  all  the 
upper  boys  to  read  history,  and  of  examining  them  in  it,  is,  however,  by 
no  means  universal,  neither  is  that  of  setting  prize  essays  on  historical 
sabjects.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  everywhere  that  the  boys  are  asked 
sach  historical  and  geographical  questions  as  are  suggested  by  their  daily 
construing- lessons,  but  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  form-master. 
At  Eton  some  of  the  tutors  occasionally  read  history  with  their  pupils  as 
**  private  business. " — See  Report^  p.  1 7. 

1  Natural  science,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  is  practically  excluded 
from  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  in  England.     Education  with  us 

is. 
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A  powerful  aigument  in  favour  of  Science  as  a  branch  of 
Education  is,  that  Science  cherishes  the  instinct,  and  promotes 

is,  in  this  respect,  narrower  than  it  was  three  centuries  ago,  whilst  sdenoe 
has  prodigiously  extended  her  empire,  has  explored  immense  tracts,  divided 
them  into  provinces,  introduced  into  them  order  and  method,  and  made 
them  accessible  to  all     This  exclusion  is,  in  oar  view,  a  plain  defect  and 
a  great  practical  evil     It  narrows  unduly  and  injuriously  the  mental 
training  of  the  young,  and  the  knowledge,  interests,  and  pursuits  of  men 
in  maturer  life.     Of  the  large  number  of  men  who  have  little  aptitude 
or  taste  for  literature,  there  are  many  who  have  an  aptitude  for  science, 
especially  for  science  which  deals,  not  with  abstractions,  but  with  external 
and  sensible  objects ;  how  many  such  there  are  can  never  be  known,  as 
long  as  the  only  education  given  at  schools  is  purely  literary ;  but  that 
such  cases  are  not  rare  or  exceptional  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  has  observed  either  boys  or  men.     Nor  would  it  be  an  answer, 
were  it  true,  to  say,  that  such  persons  are  sure  to  find  their  vocation, 
sooner  or  later.     But  this  is  not  true.     We  believe  tliat  many  pass  through 
life  without  useful  mental  employment,  and  without  the  wholesome  interest 
of  a  favourite  study,  for  want  of  an  early  introduction  to  one  for  which 
they  are  really  fit.     It  is  not,  however,  for  such  cases  only,  that  an  early 
introduction  to  natural  science  is  desirable.     It  is  desirable,  surely,  though 
not  necessary,  for  all  educated   men.     Sir  Charles   LycU   has   remarked 
on  the  advantage  which  the  men  of  literature  in  Germany  enjoy  over  our 
own,  in  the  general  acquaintance  which  the  former  possess  with  what  is 
passing  in  the  scientific  world ;  an  advantage  due  to  the  fact  that  natural 
science  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  taught  in  all  the  German  schools.     To 
clergymen  and  others  who  pass  most  of  their  lives  in  the  country,  or  who, 
in  country  or  town,  are  brought  much  into  contact  with  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  early  gained,  has 
its  particular  uses ;  and  we  believe  that  its  value,  as  a  means  of  opening 
the  mind  and  disciplining  the  faculties,  is  recognised  by  all  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  it,  whether  men  of  business  or  of  leisure.    It 
quickens  and  cultivates  directly  the  faculty  of  observation,  which  in  very 
many  persons  lies  almost  dormant  through  life,  the  power  of  accurate  and 
rapid  generalization,  and  the  mental  habit  of  method  and  arrangement ;  it 
accustoms  young  persons  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cause  and  effect ;  it 
familiarises  them  with  a  kind  of  reasoning  which  interests  them,  and  which 
they  can  promptly  comprehend ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  corrective  for 
that  indolence  which  is  the  vice  of  half-awakened  minds,  and  which  shrinks 
from  any  exertion  that  is  not,  like  an  effort  of  memory,  merely  mechanical. 
With  sincere  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  Schoolmasters  who 
differ  from  us  in  this  matter,  we  are  convinced  that  the  introduction  of  the 
elements  of  natural  science  into  the  regular  course  of  study  is  desirable,  and 
we  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  practicable. — See  Report^  P*  3i* 
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the  habit  of  observation.  Books  have  a^  inesttmable  value, 
but  they  are  liable  to  overfeed  the  memojy  anl  famish  the 
other  faculties.  When  we  have  become  the  -iterpreters  of 
Nature,  then  are  books  revelations.  Interest  a  boy  in  Astro- 
nomy, in  Geology,  in  Chemistry,  in  Botany,  and  he  yearns, 
not  only  for  Astronomical,  Geological,  Chemical,  and  Bota- 
nical books,  but  finds  a  freshness  in  books  of  every  kind, 
through  the  freshness  of  his  own  perceptions.  Besides,  as 
Science  is  now  deemed  indispensable  in  the  education  of  the 
lower  classes,  it  would  surely  be  a  solecism  to  exclude  it  from 
the  education  of  those  above  them.  Furthermore,  if  we 
would  disrobe  industrialism,  which  is  applied  science,  of  its 
repulsive  and  materialistic  features,  and  array  it  in  poetry,  it 
must  be  by  cultivating  science  in  its  most  exalted  principles 
that  we  can  best  accomplish  this.  Finally,  they  who  are 
destined  to  be  English  legislators  should  remember  that 
Francis  Bacon,  the  greatest  of  scientific  reformers,  was  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England. 

To  Modem  Languages,  at  some  of  our  great  Public  Schools, 
a  footing  is  now  allowed,  but  always  grudgingly.  They  are  still, 
in  most  cases,  regarded  as  impertinent  intruders,  though  the 
acquisition  of  a  language  is  like  the  conquest  of  a  world ! 
There  are  four  languages  with  which  every  one  receiving  the 
education  of  a  gentleman  should  be  familiar — French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish.  Of  French,  at  least,  no  cultivated 
person  should  be  ignorant.  It  is  the  universal  language  of 
poHte  society.  For  the  student  and  the  merchant,  German 
ranks  in  importance  next  to  French  ;  Italian  and  Spanish, 
which  Charles  V,  called  the  language  of  the  gods,  are  a  kind 
of  luxury  which  the  gentleman  should  partake  of,  if  French 
and  German  offered  him  leisure.  French  at  our  great  Schools 
should  be  compulsory ;  ^  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  optional. 

^  Assuming,  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  that  the  course  of  study 
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But  it  is  a  waste  oi  time  to  learn  any  language  unless  it  be 
learnt  thoroughly.      A  modem  language  must  be  dull  and 

U  to  run  mainljT— we  do  not  say  undeviadngly — in  one  track,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  classical  languages  and  literature  should  continue  to  hold, 
as  they  now  do,  the  principal  place  in  public  School  education.  We  are 
equally  convinced  that  they  ought  not  to  be  studied  solely  and  exclusively. 
To  enter  fully  into  this  subject  would  require  a  lengthened  dissertation. 
We  may  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  it  is  the  office  of  education, 
not  only  to  discipline  some  of  the  faculties,  but  to  awaken,  call  out,  and 
exercise  them  all  so  far  as  this  can  be  usefully  done  in  boyhood ;  to  awaken 
tastes  that  may  be  developed  in  after  life;  to  impart  early  habits  of  readings 
thought,  and  observation ;  and  to  furnish  the  mind  with  such  knowledge  as 
is  wanted  at  the  outset  of  life.  A  young  man  is  not  well  educated — and 
indeed  is  not  educated  at  all — who  cannot  reason  or  observe  or  express 
himself  easily  and  correctly,  and  who  is  unable  to  bear  his  part  in  cultivated 
society  from  ignorance  of  things  which  all  who  mix  in  it  are  assumed  to  be 
acquainted  with.  He  is  not  well  educated  if  all  his  information  is  shut  up 
within  one  narrow  circle,  and  he  has  not  been  taught  at  least  that  beyond 
what  he  has  been  able  to  acquire  lie  great  and  varied  fields  of  knowledge, 
some  of  which  he  may  afterwards  explore  if  he  has  inclination  and  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  The  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  or  useful, 
and  the  best  way  of  exercising  and  disciplining  the  faculties,  must  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  age  and  the  society  in  which 
his  life  is  to  be  spent  Thus,  when  Latin  was  the  common  language  of 
educated  men,  it  was  of  primary  importance  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write 
Latin ;  so  long  as  French  is,  though  in  a  different  manner  and  degree, 
a  common  channel  of  communication  among  educated  persons  in  Europe, 
a  man  can  hardly  be  called  well  educated  who  is  ignorant  of  French.  The 
mental  faculties  of  men  remain  much  the  same,  but  the  subjects  on  which, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which,  they  are  to  be  exerted,  vary  continually. 
The  best  form  of  discipline,  therefore,  may  not  be  the  same  in  the  nine- 
teenth as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  information  which  will 
be  serviceable  in  life  is  sure  to  be  very  different.  Hence,  no  system  of 
instruction  can  be  framed,  which  will  not  require  modification  from  time 
to  time.  The  highest  and  most  useful  office  of  education  is  certainly  to 
train  and  discipline;  but  it  is  not  the  only  office.  And  we  cannot  but 
remark  that  whilst  in  the  busy  world  too  great  a  value  perhaps  is  sometimes 
set  upon  the  actual  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  too  little  upon  that 
mental  discipline  which  enables  men  to  acquire  and  turn  it  to  the  best 
account,  there  is  also  a  tendency  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
which  is  among  the  besetting  temptations  of  the  ablest  schoolmasters  ;  and 
that  if  very  superficial  men  may  be  produced  by  one  of  these  influences, 
very  ignorant  men  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  other. — See  Report^  p.  30. 
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unattractive  to  us  unless  we  have  opportunities  of  speaking 
it  with  ^cility,  or  are  intimate  with  its  literature.  There  is 
perhaps  no  language,  except  Greek,  which  we  can  have  delight 
in  acquiring  for  the  simple  perfections  of  its  forms.  To  teach 
the  grammar  of  the  Greek  language  is  to  teach  not  a  little ;  to 
teach  the  grammar  of  a  modem  language,  however  accurately, 
is  to  teach  almost  nothing.  The  teacher  of  the  Greek 
grammar  is  required  only  to  be  complete  master  of  the 
Greek  grammar;  but  the  teacher  of  the  French  or  German 
grammar  is  required  to  have  considerable  conversational 
ability,  as  well  as  a  wide  and  living  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  France  or  Germany,  because  in  the  pupil  the  conversational 
talent  has  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  literary  interest  to  be 
awakened  and  fostered. 

Drawing,  like  French,  should  at  the  Great  Schools  be 
compubory.  Drawing  is  an  accomplishment,  but  it  is  much 
more  than  an  accomplishment.  To  learn  the  true  relations  of 
nature  to  art,  is  to  gain,  if  not  a  higher,  certainly  a  more 
refined,  sense  of  duty.  The  sympathy  also  for  nature  deepens 
the  sympathy  for  man.  Drawing  is  an  education  of  the  eye 
and  the  hand.  It  enriches  us  with  the  temper  and  the 
tendency  to  behold  the  wonderful  and  the  beautiful  in  what  is 
minute  as  well  as  in  what  is  mighty. 

Music  was  one  of  the  seven  Free  Arts.  It  hallowed  the 
others,  while  it  had  a  vocation  of  its  own.  Strange  that 
what  was  deemed  a  grace,  a  gift,  and  a  necessity,  in  ages  which 
we  call  barbarous,  should  be  neglected  in  times  which  boast  of 
their  enlightenment !  To  the  ancients,  music  had  a  divine 
symbolical  significance.  In  the  great  Christian  centuries  it  was 
consolation,  ecstasy,  passionate  adoration.  Since  the  Reforma- 
tion it  has  achieved  triumph  on  triumph.  But  superior  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view  as  modem  music  may  be  to  the  music 
of  antiquity,  and  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  has  lost  nearly 
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all  its  symbolism,  and  much  of  its  i>opi]lar  religious  elevation. 
In  our  Great  Schools  it  should  recover  the  symbolism  which  it 
had  among  the  ancients,  and  the  m3rstical  religious  beauty  and 
suggestiveness  which  it  had  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  pupils, 
besides  being  scientifically  instructed  in  music,  should  daily 
take  part  in  a  choral  service.^  If  the  labours  of  the  day  began 
with  such  a  service,  they  would  be  carried  on  with  great 
vivacity ;  if  they  were  concluded  with  one,  the  hearts  of  the 
pupils  would  be  wonderfully  solemnized  and  sanctified.  It  is 
a  common  and  a  lamentable  error  to  inculcate  that  by  dogma 
which  should  be  excited  and  sustained  by  emotion.  Music  in 
these  Schools  would  often  be  a  softening  and  purifying  power, 
where  dogma  and  discipline  are  utterly  helpless.^ 

Rhetoric,  in  its  most  manifold  and  conclusive  force,  should 
occupy  at  our  great  Schools  not  the  loftiest,  but  an  honourable 
province. 

Of  all  the  chief  modem  languages,  English  is  perhaps  the 
worst  spoken  and  the  worst  written  by  educated  people.  It  is 
written  too  often  with  an  almost  total  disregard  of  euphony, 
elegance,  and  even  grammar;  and  it  is  spoken  mincingly  or 
mouthingly,  with  countless  horrible  disfigurements.  \\Tiy 
should  not  English  be  written  with  as  much  of  precision  and 
propriety  and  classical  finish  as  French]  \\Tiy  should  not 
Englishmen  speak  as  accurately  as  Frenchmen?  We  need 
not,  in  England,  as  respects  language,  be  apprehensive  of 

1  By  a  remarkable  fatality,  the  practice  of  some  of  our  Public  Schools 
has  in  this  respect  gone  directly  against  the  intentions  of  their  founders. 
Witness  two  London  Schools,  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's,  each  of  them 
undoubtedly  intended  to  maintain  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  Metro- 
politan CaUiedral  which  it  adjoins. 

'  We  are  of  opinion  that  every  boy  should  learn  either  music  or  drawing; 
during  a  part  at  least  of  his  stay  at  School.  Positive  inaptitude  for  the 
education  of  the  ear  and  voice,  or  for  that  of  the  hand  and  eye,  is  we 
believe  rare ;  and  these  accomplishments  are  useful  as  instruments  of  train- 
ing, and  valuable  possessions  in  after  life. — See  R^ort^  p.  33. 
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hcnwning  purists ;  the  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Rsdantiy  in  speech  is  an  evil ;  barbarism  in  speech  is  a  greater 
eviL  Something  has  been  said  in  late  debates  on  the  subject 
of  the  power  of  academies ;  but  the  influence  of  a  Nati<»al 
Academj  in  aiiesting  the  corruption  of  the  English  language 
would  be  small  compared  to  that  which  our  Endowed  Schools 
oould  exert 

That  a  bojr  should  be  able  to  speak  and  write  his  native 
language  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  and  written,  is  of  more  solid 
and  lasting  importance  than  that  he  should  excel  in  the  composir 
tion  of  Greek  and  Latin  verses ;  yet  many  a  boy  can  do  the 
latter,  who  is  utterly  incompetent  to  the  former.  The  orator,  like 
the  poet,  is  bom,  not  made ;  in  every  youth,  however,  may  be 
fanplanted  and  improved  the  oratorical  sense ;  the  enthusiastic 
sense  of  eloquent  utterance.  By  the  oratorical  sense,  the  sense 
of  style  is,  if  not  formed,  still  deeply  influenced ;  and  the  sense 
of  style  is  the  best  safeguard  against  inaccuracies  in  writing  and  ; 
speaking.  The  French  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  style,  because 
they  are  a  rhetorical  people,  and  they  shun  grammatical  errors 
as  they  shun  errors  of  pronunciation,  mainly  because  they  have 
an  exquisite  style. 

At  the  great  Public  Schools  oratorical  improvisation  should 
be  a  prominent  exercise.^  It  is  impossible  for  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  Rhetoric  to  be  studied  without  such  exercise.  Much 
may  be  learned  from  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  and 
from  their  modem  interpreters  and  imitators,  in  regard  at 

1  The  superficiality  complained  of  in  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day 
may  in  some  degree  be  ascribed  to  the  abandonment  of  a  good  old  English 
habit — that  of  reading  aloud  at  stated  times.  We  hardly^  need  the  advice 
of  the  younger  Pitt  and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  recommend  the  resump- 
ti(m  of  this  useful  practice.  Though  the  inordinate  cultivation  of  the 
oratorical  sense  is  apt  to  breed  declaimers,  and  to  render  discourse  artificial 
ind  bombastic,  still  its  total  neglect  is  fertile  in  mischief  which  cannot  be 
too  keenly  denounced  and  deplored. 
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least  to  rhetoric,  invention,  and  arrangement.  Fracticei  how- 
ever, tempered  by  severe  but  enlightened  criticism  must  be 
the  chief  teacher. 

An  admirable  plan  is  pursued  in  some  of  the  educational 
institutions  on  the  Continent  The  students  in  turn  read 
their  own  compositions,  or  give  an  oratorical  improvisation 
before  their  assembled  brethren.  Any  of  those  inclined  to 
criticise  the  performance  has  full  liberty  to  do  so.  When  all 
the  critics  have  spoken,  the  professor  pronounces  a  calm, 
impartial  verdict  The  advantages  of  this  plan  can  hardly 
be  commended  too  warmly.  The  reader  or  speaker  gains 
confidence,  facility,  promptness,  and  what  is  better  still,  the 
ideal  of  style  is  kindled  in  his  souL  The  critics,  who  the  day 
following  may  be  the  criticised,  learn  perspicacity  along  with 
judicial  breadth  and  genial  appreciation,  while  the  professor, 
not  forgetting  to  weigh  with  sovereign  judgment  both  merits 
and  defects,  leads  from  details  to  the  very  loftiest  principles. 
If  this  or  a  similar  probation  were  adopted  in  the  higher  forms 
of  the  great  English  Schools,  each  pupil  would  be  at  once 
orator,  and  critic,  and  judge,  in  the  most  honourable  and 
pregnant  significance  of  the  words,  would  possess  a  refined 
literary  taste,  and  would  speak  and  write  the  English  language 
with  a  purity  befitting  its  majesty  and  nobleness. 

It  would  be  of  real  importance  to  let  Rhetoric  embrace  an 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  and  with  its  masterpieces 
in  every  age.  But  this  can  never  be  achieved  without  a  his- 
tory of  the  English  language,  and  such  a  history  can  never  be 
intelligible  without  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  Norman- 
French,  a  study  which — besides  its  other  benefits — would  be 
an  excellent  introduction  to  etymology. 

Into  that  strange,  mysterious,  sublime,  but  often  labyrinthine 
world  called  Metaphysics,  it  is  not  advisable  perhaps  to  conduct 
youth ;  but  Dialectics,  as  one  of  the  seven  Free  Arts,  as  the 
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sitter  and  companioii  of  Rhetoric^  and  as  a  powerful  instru- 
ment of  mental  discipline,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Men 
are  not  mere  reasoning  machines,  but  if  they  reason  at  all, 
they  should  reason  well,  and  the  benefit  is  inestimable  of 
poasesring,  in  addition  to  the  guidance  of  the  natural  judg- 
ment, the  sdentific  habit  of  discussion.  It  is  not,  however, 
merely  to  be  intellectual  athletes  that  we  learn  by  means  of 
Dialectics,  They  enable  us  to  see,  to  expound,  to  vindicate 
truth,  and  to  detect  and  defeat  fallacies;  they  save  us  from 
the  thraldom  of  superstitions,  prejudices,  and  bigotries.  Every 
intellectual  acquisition  should  be  a  moral  gain.  An  intel- 
lectual acquisition,  however,  may  be  a  moral  loss.  To  prevent 
thia^  Dialectics  lend  their  vigorous  succour.  In  a  country  like 
England,  also,  where  the  institutions  and  influences  are  too 
often  of  a  sectarian  kind,  and  tend  therefore  to  narrow  the 
*  mind,  and,  what  is  sadder,  to  narrow  the  heart,  all  agencies 
are  precious  which  enlarge  the  view  while  augmenting  the 
strength  of  the  soul.  The  late  Lord  Ashburton  made  a  most 
laudable  effort  to  teach  the  people  the  wise  use  of  Comnion 
Things.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  important  as  the 
wise  use  of  Common  Things  may  be  to  the  people,  there  are 
things  uncommon  to  which  he  who  is  both  a  gentleman  and 
a  scholar  should  aspire.  Worshipping  the  Ideal,  the  servant 
and  the  soldier  of  what  is  true,  and  beautiful,  and  good,  he 
must  be  satisfied  to  be  ignorant  of  much  which  the  rude 
mechanic  or  the  unlettered  artizan  knows. 

The  Birkbeck  Schools,  or  other  secular  Schools  for  the 
people,  cannot  be  models  for  Eton,  or  Harrow,  or  Winchester, 
or  Shrewsbury,  or  Rugby  to  follow.  Granting  then  that  it 
may  be  right  to  unveil  to  the  pupils  in  the  Schools  for  the 
People,  the  mysteries  of  Human  Physiology,  or  to  convince 
them  that  the  harsh  dogmas  of  Social  and  Political  Economy 
are  the  highest  and  surest  law,  it  may  still  be  advisable  to 
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debar  the  youths  at  the  great  Public  Schools  from  all  but 
the  most  transient  perception  of  such  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  nothing  of  Human  Physiology  but  the  faintest 
outline,  and  nothing  of  Political  Economy  but  that  which 
operates  to  correct  antiquated  errors,  should  be  offered  as 
intellectual  nutriment  to  the  pupils  of  the  great  English 
Schools,  Natural  History  should  be  presented  incessantly  and 
abundantly,  though  always  as  a  recreation  rather  than  as  a 
study. 

As  the  supreme  work  of  education  is  to  arm  and  aid  the 
human  being  in  his  march  to  perfection,  there  should  be  at 
these  higher  Schools  systematic  Ethical  teaching.  Man's 
whole  life,  it  has  often  been  observed,  is  an  education.  The 
instruction,  the  discipline,  the  culture  which  the  youth  receives 
at  the  Public  School  are  parts  only,  and  not  even  the  prin- 
cipal parts,  of  an  educational  process,  which  extends  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Every  individual  is,  in  the  main,  his 
own  destiny ;  his  fate  is  determined  by  his  character.  Next 
in  influence  are  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  sunounded  ; 
next  to  these,  the  principles  which  his  parents  or  others 
implant  in  his  heart  and  conscience.  Education,  as  the  very 
word  implies,  is  a  drawing  forth,  a  development  of  innate 
faculties.  To  implant,  or  tr>'  to  implant,  principles  without 
regard  to  the  conquering  contact  of  immediate  and  perennial 
circumstances,  or  to  create  the  most  favourable  cirumstances, 
yet  overlook  the  distinctive  individuality  of  him  whom  we 
are  striving  to  educate,  is  to  violate  the  cardinal  and  luminous 
law  of  all  true  Education.  If  herein  the  parent  frequently 
errs,  the  Schoolmaster  errs  more  frequently  and  seriously  still. 
By  Education  many  parents  understand  only  a  sort  of  painful 
and  perpetual  compression ;  and  there  are  few  Schoolmasters 
who  do  not  join  to  this  compression  of  the  home,  an  oppres- 
sive and  suppressive  power  of  their  own  ;  trusting  more  to  a 
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pedantic  dogmatism,  to  a  monstrous  terrorism,  than  to  diviner 
instrumentalities. 

Let,  then,  these  three  agencies — the  individuality  of  the 
child,  the  circumstances  which  form  his  moral  atmosphere,  and 
the  principles  which  we  inculcate — co-operate  according  to 
their  respective  worth. 

A  great  Public  School  is  a  small  commonwealth.  Its 
rulers  should  therefore,  without  delay,  try  to  discover  that  for 
which  each  child,  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  is,  by 
his  individuality,  fit ;  and  having  placed  him  in  the  pure  and 
bracing  moral  atmosphere  best  adapted  to  his  individuality,  they 
should  instruct  him  in  those  moral  doctrines  which  can  never 
by  themselves  be  motives,  but  which  may  be  guides.  In 
addressing  the  young  on  Human  Duties,  we  should  employ, 
partly  a  poetical,  partly  a  picturesque  style,  and  crowd  our 
appeals  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  career  of  famous 
men  ;  and  signally  those  of  England,  so  that  patriotism  may 
intertwine  with  heroic  admiration.  Tenderness,  truthfulness, 
sincerity,  and  valour,  should  be  strenuously  urged. 

Every  age  of  the  world  has  its  own  peculiar  sins  and  weak- 
nesses, a  fact  of  great  moment  where  the  moral  education  of 
the  young  is  concerned.  The  present  age  is  busy  in  removing 
many  of  the  more  obvious  social  evils, — assuredly  a  meritorious 
labour, — but  the  more  robust  virtues,  as  well  as  the  more 
generous  sympathies,  have  meanwhile  decayed.  There  is  a 
cant  of  sentimentalism,  there  is  a  cant  of  philanthropy,  but 
there  is  no  boundless  and  celestial  mercy ;  and  there  is  ^  cant 
of  tolerance,  but  there  is  no  undaunted  combat  for  truth.  We 
have  outgrown  most  of  the  barbarities  of  the  past,  but  we 
have  outgrown  likewise  some  of  the  noblest  qualifications  of 
barbarians. 

Those  who  are  the  honest  and  enlightened  friends,  as  dis- 
Mnguished  from  the  unscrupulous  defenders  of  our  great  Schools, 
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should  at  once  in  the  name  of  morality,  decency,  and  common 
sense,  wish  and  labour  for  the  removal  of  their  chief  blemishes. 
Flogging  and  Fagging.  Of  the  first  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
without  disgust  Whether  corporal  punishment  of  all  kinds 
should  be  discontinued  in  Public  Schools  is  one  matter, 
whether  the  indecent  spectacle  of  flogging  with  the  birch 
should  be  abolished  is  a  very  different  matter.  The  abolition 
of  flogging  has  been  effected  in  many  private  Schools,  and 
with  the  best  results.  Why  should  it  be  retained  in  the  Public 
ones  1  If  the  nobler  motives  were  more  frequently  appealed 
to,  little  punishment  of  any  kind  would  perhaps  be  needed. 
It  is  impracticable,  we  know,  to  govern  a  School,  as  it  is 
impracticable  to  govern  a  people^  by  fine  phrases  and  humani- 
tarian maxims.  Order  must  be  maintained ;  obedience  must 
be  enforced,  whatever  the  cost  Will  is  wisdom  when  there  is 
no  other  wisdom ;  and  in  a  School  the  will  of  the  Master  must 
be  absolute.  Despotism  is  better  than  anarchy.  Severity  is 
not  to  be  condemned  when  severity  is  unavoidable.  But  it 
must  be  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  and  not  of  the  taught,  if 
severity  is  frequently  required.  Control  is  easy  when  the 
habit  of  self-control  has  been  formed.  He  who  rules  his  own 
spirit  must  begin  the  self-guidance  early.  This  self-govern- 
ment and  an  elevated  sense  of  honour  could  not  fail  to  make 
all  but  the  very  worst  pupils  docile  and  submissive ;  and  for 
the  thoroughly  incorrigible,  the  punishment  should  be,  not 
brutal  flogging,  but  inevitable  expulsion.  After  three  solemn 
warnings,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  School,  the  har- 
dened offender  should  be  expelled  with  infamy  from  a 
scene  which  he  has  disgraced.  It  is  nearly  three  hundred 
years  since  Montaigne,  before  his  age  in  many  things,  de- 
nounced in  his  peculiarly  piquant  fashion  the  monstrosities 
practised  in  the  education  of  children ;  and  on  flogging 
he  poured  his  most  eloquent  scorn.      More    than  a   hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  years  ago  Steele  devoted  one  of  his  masterly 
essays  in  the  Spectator  to  an  attack  on  Flogging  and  its  allied 
abominations.  As  a  mere  literary  production,  the  paper  is 
one  of  the  ablest  in  the  English  language.^    Smollett,  the 

*  "I  must  confess  I  have  very  often,  with  much  sorrow,  bewailed  the 
misfortune  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  the  igno- 
rance and  undisceming  of  the  generality  of  schoolmasters.  The  boasted 
liberty  we  talk  of  is  but  a  mean  reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  many 
heart-aches  and  terrors,  to  which  our  childhood  is  exposed  in  going  through 
a  Grammar  School.  Many  of  these  stupid  tyrants  exercise  their  cruelty 
without  any  manner  of  distinction  of  the  capacities  of  children,  or  the 
intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf.  There  are  many  excellent  tempers 
which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  cultivated  with  all  possible  diligence 
and  care,  that  were  never  designed  to  be  acquainted  with  Aristotle,  Tully, 
or  Virgil ;  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  capacities  for  understanding 
cvtry  word  those  great  persons  have  writ,  and  yet  were  not  bom  to  have 
any  relish  of  their  writings. 

**  For  want  of  this  common  and  obvious  discerning  in  those  who  have 
tibe  care  6f  youth,  we  have  so  many  hundred  unaccountable  creatures  every 
age  whipped  up  into  great  scholars,  that  are  for  ever  near  a  right  under- 
standing, and  will  never  arrive  at  it.  These  are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and 
these  arc  generally  the  men  who  are  to  teach  others.  The  sense  of  shame 
and  honour  is  enough  to  keep  the  world  itself  in  order  without  corporal 
punishment,  much  more  to  train  the  minds  of  uncomipted  and  innocent 
children-  It  happens,  I  doubt  not,  more  than  once  in  a  year,  that  a  lad 
is  ch:istiscd  for  a  blockhead,  when  it  is  good  apprehension  that  makes  him 
incapable  of  knowing  what  his  teacher  means.  A  brisk  imagination  very 
often  may  suggest  an  error,  which  a  lad  could  not  have  fallen  into,  if  he 
had  been  as  hea\'y  in  conjecturing  as  his  master  in  explaining.  But  there 
is  no  mercy  even  towards  a  wrong  interpretation  of  his  meaning :  the 
sufferings  of  the  scholar's  body  are  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of  his  mind. 

**  I  am  confident  that  no  boy,  who  will  not  be  allured  to  letters  without 
blows,  will  ever  be  brought  to  anything  with  them.  A  great  or  good  mind 
must  necessarily  be  the  worse  for  such  indignities,  and  it  is  a  sad  change 
to  lose  of  its  virtue  for  the  improvement  of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who  has 
gone  through  what  they  call  a  great  school,  but  must  remember  to  have 
seen  children  of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures,  as  has  afterward  appeared 
in  their  manhood — I  say  no  man  who  has  passed  through  this  way  of  educa- 
tion but  must  have  seen  an  ingenuous  creature,  expiring  with  shame,  with  pale 
l'>jk5,  l>cseeching  sorrow,  and  silent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and 
kneel  on  its  tender  knees  to  an  inexorable  blockhead  to  be  forgiven  the 
false  quantity  of  a  word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  The  child  is  punished, 
and  the  next  day  he  commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third  with  the  same 
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brilliancy  of  whose  genius  was  not  more  conspicuous  than  the 
generosity  of  his  character,  has  strongly  reprobated  flogging, 
both  in  Roderick  Random  and  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  Again  and 
again,  in  treatises  on  Education,  and  in  periodicals,  it  has  been 
condemned ;  but  from  dread  lest  England  should  be  mined, 
lest  ancient  traditions  and  old  world  customs  should  perish, 
the  administrators  of  Public  Schools  as  passionately  fight  for 
flogging,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  sacrament,  to  be  added  to  the 
other  seven. 
Of  Fagging,  it  is  true  that  enlightened  men  like  Dr.  Arnold 

consequence.  I  would  fain  ask  any  reasonable  man  whether  this  lad, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  native  innocence,  full  of  shame,  and  capable  of  any 
impression  from  that  grace  of  soul,  was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this 
life,  than  after  that  spark  of  virtue  is  extinguished  in  him,  though  he  is 
able  to  write  twenty  verses  in  an  evening  ?  .  ,  , 

**It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that  we  may  attribute  a  certain 
hardiness  and  ferocity  which  some  men,  ihough  liberally  educated,  carry 
about  them  in  all  their  behaviour.  To  be  brc<l  like  a  gentleman,  and 
punisheil  like  a  malefactor,  must,  as  we  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal 
saucincss  which  we  sec  sometimes  in  men  of  letters.  .  .  . 

**It  is,  mcthinks,  a  very  melancholy  consideration,  that  a  little  negli- 
gence can  spoil  us,  but  great  industry  is  necessary  to  improve  us  ;  the  most 
excellent  natures  are  soon  depreciated,  but  evil  tem]>er8  are  long  before 
they  arc  exalted  into  good  habits.     To  help  this  by  punishments,  is  the 
same  thing  as  killing  a  man  to  cure  him  of  a  distemper.     When  he  comes 
to  suffer  punishment  in  that  one  circumstance,  he  is  brought  lielow  the 
existence  of  a  rational  creature,  and  is  in  the  state  of  a  brute  that  moves 
only  by  the  admonition  of  stripes.     But  since  this  custom  of  educating  by 
the  lash  is  suffered  by  the  gentry*  of  Great  Britain,  I  would  prevail  only 
that  honest,  heavy  lads  may  be  dismissed  from  slavery  sooner  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  to  their  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, 
whether  they  exjwct  any  progress  from  them  or  not.     I^t  the   chiUrs 
capacity  be  forthwith  examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic  way  of  life, 
without  respect  to  his  birth,  if  nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher: 
let  him  go  before  he  has  innocently  suffered  and  is  debased  into  a  derelic- 
tion of  mind,  for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to  be — a  plain  man.     I  would 
not  here  be  supposetl  to  have  said,  that  our  leamcil  men  of  either  robe, 
who  have  been  whipped  at  school,  are  not  still  men  of  noble  and  liberal 
minds ;  but  I  am  sure  they  would  have  been  much  more  so  than  they 
are,  had  they  never  suffered  that  infamy." 
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luiTe  been  the  advocates,  but  surely  rather  from  the  effect  of 
earlj  habit  and  opinion  than  from  calm  reflection.  The  fruits 
of  £Eigging  are  likely  to  be  the  most  savage,  most  capricious 
bullying  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  most  craven  apprehension 
on  the  other.  We  have  daily  proof  that  the  best  of  men  become 
tyrannical  if  trusted  with  irresponsible  authority.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  boys  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  can  defy  temptations 
which  to  men  of  mature  years  are  irresistible  f  It  is  well  known 
that  Cowper^s  melancholy  and  madness  may  be  traced  to  the 
cruelties  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  schoolfellows;  and 
Southey,  and  still  greater  writers  than  he,  have  dwelt  on  the 
anguish,  and  insults,  and  humiliating  labours  heaped  on  poor 
children  by  tyrants  sometimes  no  older  than  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  members  of  the  Public  Schools' 
Commission  should  have  abstained  from  out-spoken  denun- 
ciation of  this  monstrous  anachronism.  But  fagging  is  intrin- 
sically so  absurd  and  execrable,  so  opposed  to  the  entire 
scheme  of  an  exalted  education — ^an  education  for  the  gentle- 
men, the  peers,  and  the  prelates  of  England — that  the  most 
zealous  and  unscrupulous,  and  the  most  delicate  and  diplo- 
matic defence  of  it  will  be  unavailing  to  uphold  it  much  longer. 

After  the  fullest  discussion  in  the  press  we  may  expect  the 
fullest  discussion  in  Parliament  of  the  reforms  required  in  our 
great  Public  Schools.  To  such  reforms  we  need  not  anticipate 
any  factious  opposition.  There  are  themes  too  sacred  for  the 
strife  of  politicians,  and  this  before  us  is  surely  one  of  them. 
Wliat  is  wanted  in  these  institutions  is  less  that  we  should  give 
them  new  life  and  new  organization,  than  that  we  should  aid 
them  in  their  own  development 

Too  much  legislation  often  hinders  growth  and  it  may  be 
well,  therefore,  that  the  great  Public  Schools  should  be  allowed 
in  the  main  to  be  their  own  redeemers.  But  they  must  never 
be  permitted  to  sink  back  into  their  ancient  lethargy.    When 
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tenderly  dealt  with,  they  should  not  consider  their  errors  con- 
doned; rather  let  them  through  contrition  be  more  progressive 
the  more  forbearance  and  reverence  they  encounter. 

To  those^  and  they  are  numerous,  who  think  the  defects  of 
these  ancient  institutions  are  such  as  disentitle  them  to  the 
tenderness  and  respect  here  claimed  for  them,  we  recommend 
the  wise  and  temperate  and  eloquent  passage  in  which  the  late 
Commission  winds  up  its  exhaustive  Report : — "  Among  the 
services  which  they  (the  Public  Schools)  have  rendered  v& 
undoubtedly  to  be  reckoned  the  maintenance  of  classical 
literature  as  the  staple  of  English  education,  a  service  which 
far  outweighs  the  error  of  having  clung  to  these  studies  too 
exclusively.  A  second,  and  a  greater  still,  is  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  government  and  discipline  for  boys,  the  excellence 
of  which  has  been  universally  recognised,  and  which  is  admitted 
to  have  been  most  important  in  its  eflfects  on  national  character 
and  social  life.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which 
the  English  people  are  indebted  to  these  schools  for  the  qua- 
lities on  which  they  pique  themselves  most — for  their  capacity 
to  govern  others  and  control  themselves,  their  aptitude  for 
combining  freedom  with  order,  their  public  spirit,  their  vigour 
and  manliness  of  character,  their  strong  but  not  slavish  respect 
for  public  opinion,  their  love  of  healthy  sports  and  exercise. 
These  schools  have  been  the  chief  nurseries  of  our  statesmen  ; 
in  them,  and  in  schools  modelled  after  them,  men  of  all  the 
various  classes  that  make  up  English  society,  destined  for  every 
profession  and  career,  have  been  brought  up  on  a  footing  of 
social  equality,  and  have  contracted  the  most  enduring  friend- 
ships, and  some  of  the  ruling  habits  of  their  lives  ;  and  they 
have  had  perhaps  the  largest  share  in  moulding  tlie  character 
of  an  English  gentleman.  The  s>'stem,  like  other  systems,  has 
had  its  blots  and  imperfections ;  there  have  been  times  when 
it  was  at  once  too  lax  and  too  severe — severe  in  its  punish- 
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meats,  but  lax  in  superintendence  and  prevention;  it  has 
peimitted,  if  not  encouraged,  some  roughness,  tyranny,  and 
licence ;  but  these  defects  have  not  seriously  marred  its  whole- 
some <q>eration,  and  it  q>pears  to  have  gradually  purged  itself 
from  them  in  a  remarkable  d^;ree.  Its  growth,  no  doubt,  is 
largely  due  to  those  very  qualities  in  our  national  character 
which  it  has  itself  contributed  to  form ;  but  justice  bids  us  add 
that  it  is  due  likewise  to  the  wise  munificence  which  founded 
the  institutions  under  whose  shelter  it  has  been  enabled  ta 
take  ropt,  and  to  the  good  sense,  temper,  and  ability  of  the 
men  by  whom  during  successive  generations  they  have  been 
governed.'' 
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GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S 

COMMISSIONERS, 

Appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Revenues  and  Management  of 

certain  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Summary  of  General  Recommendations. 

I.  The  Governing  Bodies  of  the  several  Colleges  and  Schools 
should  be  reformed,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  render 
them  thoroughly  suitable  and  efficient  for  the  purposes  and  duties 
which  they  are  designed  to  fulfil 

II.  The  subsisting  statutes  and  laws  of  the  several  Colleges  and 
Schools,  by  which  they  respectively  are,  or  legally  ought  to  be 
governed,  should  be  carefully  revised  under  competent  authority  ; 
rules  and  obligations  which  it  is  inexpedient  to  retain  should  be 
abrogated  ;  new  regulations  should  be  introduced  where  they  are 
required ;  and  the  Governing  Body  of  each  College  and  School 
should  be  empowered,  where  they  do  not  already  possess  the  power, 
to  amend  its  statutes  from  time  to  time.  The  approval  of  some 
superior  authority,  such  as  the  Queen  in  Council  or  the  Visitor 
may  be  required  where  the  character  of  the  foundation  renders  this 
desirable. 

III.  The  Governing  Body  of  each  College  and  School  should 
have  the  general  management  of  the  property  and  endowments  of 
the  College  or  School.  They  should  have  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  the  Head  Master,  and  should  retain,  where  they  now 
possess  them,  the  same  powers  in  respect  of  the  second  Master. 
They  should  be  authorized  to  make  general  regulations  for  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  whole  School,  including  both 
foundation  boys  and  boys  not  on  the  foundation,  except  in  matters 
specially  reserved  to  the  Head  Master.    They  should  be  especially 
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empowered  and  charged  to  make  such  regulations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  required  on  the  following  subjects : — 

a.  The  terms  of  admission  and  the  number  of  the  School : 

6.  The  general  treatment  of  the  foundation  boys: 

c.  Boarding-houses ;  the  rates  of  charge  for  boarding,  the  con- 

ditions on  which  leave  to  keep  a  boarding-house  should  be 
given,  and  any  other  matters  which  may  appear  to  need  regu- 
lation under  this  head : 

d.  Fees  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  the  application  of  the 

money  to  be  derived  from  these  sources : 

e.  Attendance  at  divine  service;  chapel  services  and  sermons, 

where  the  School  possesses  a  chapel  of  its  own : 
/  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  School,  and  of  all  places  connected 

with  it : 
g.  The  times  and  length  of  the  holidays  : 
h.  The  introduction  of  new  branches  of  study,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  old  ones,  and  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned 
to  each  branch  of  study. 
It  should  be  incumbent,  however,  on  the  Governing  Body,  before 
making  regulations  upon  any  of  these  subjects,  or  upon  any  subject 
affecting  the  management  or  instruction  of  the  School,  not  only  to 
consider  attentively  any  representations  which  the  Head  Master 
may  address  to  them,  but  to  consult  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  ample  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  his  views. 

IV.  The  Governing  Body  should  hold  stated  general  meetings, 
one  at  least  half-yearly,  and  special  meetings  when  required.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  summoning  special  meetings.  Sufficient 
notice  of  every  special  meeting  should  be  given  to  every  member, 
and  a  notice  sent  of  all  business  to  be  transacted.  Minutes  should 
be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  every  stated  and  special  meeting.  If 
any  member  absents  himself  from  three-fourths  of  all  the  meetings, 
in  any  two  successive  years,  his  office  should  be  deemed  vacant  and 
his  place  filled  up.  The  Governing  Body  should  be  empowered  to 
defray  out  of  the  School  funds  the  expenses  of  the  meetings,  in- 
cluding the  travelling  expenses  of  the  Governors  attending  them. 

V.  The  Head  Master  should  have  the  uncontrolled  power  of  select- 
ing and  dismissing  Assistant  Masters;  of  regulating  the  arrangement 
of  the  School  in  classes  or  divisions,  the  hours  of  School  work,  and 
the  holidays  and  half-holidays  during  the  School  time ;  of  appointing 
and  changing  the  books  and  editions  of  books  to  be  used  in  the 
School,  and  the  course  and  methods  of  study  (subject  to  all  regu- 
lations made  by  the  Governing  Body  as  to  the  introduction,  sup- 
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pression,  or  relative  weight  of  studies) ;  of  maintaining  discipline, 
prescribing  bounds,  and  laying  down  other  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  boys  ;  of  administering  punishment,  and  of  expulsion. 

VI.  The  Assistant  Masters,  or  a  selected  number  of  them  repre- 
senting the  whole  body,  should  meet  on  fixed  days,  not  less  often 
than  once  a  month,  under  the  title  of  a  School  Council,  to  consider 
and  discuss  any  matter  which  may  be  brought  before  them  by  the 
Head  Master  or  any  member  of  the  Council  concerning  the  teaching 
or  discipline  of  the  School  The  Head  Master  should  preside,  if 
present  The  Council  should  be  entitled  to  advise  the  Head  Master, 
but  not  to  bind  or  control  him  in  any  way,  and  should  have  the 
right  of  addressing  the  Governing  Body  whenever  a  majority  of  the 
whole  council  may  think  fit.  When  the  Council  does  not  embrace 
the  whole  body  of  the  assistants,  the  classical  and  the  mathematical 
masters  and  the  teachers  of  modem  languages  and  natural  science 
respectively  should  be  duly  represented  in  it. 

VI  I.  In  the  selection  of  the  Head  Master  and  of  the  other  masters 
the  field  of  choice  should  in  no  case  be  confined,  either  by  rule  or 
by  usage  equivalent  to  a  rule,  to  persons  educated  at  the  School. 

VIII.  The  classical  languages  and  literature  should  continue  to 
hold  the  principal  place  in  the  course  of  study. 

IX.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  to  religious 
teaching,  every  boy  who  passes  through  the  School  should  receive 
instruction  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics ;  in  one  modern  language 
at  least,  which  should  be  either  French  or  German ;  in  some  one 
branch  at  least  of  natural  science,  and  in  either  drawing  or  music. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  boys  acquire  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  geography  and  of  ancient  history,  some 
acquaintance  with  modem  history,  and  a  command  of  pure  gram- 
matical English. 

X.  The  ordinary  arithmetical  and  mathematical  course  should 
include  arithmetic  so  taught  as  to  make  every  boy  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it,  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  plane 
trigonomctr>'.  In  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  students  it  is 
desirable  that  the  course  should  comprise  also  an  introduction  to 
applied  mathematics,  and  especially  to  the  elements  of  mechanics. 

XI.  The  teaching  of  natural  science  should,  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, include  two  main  branches,  the  one  comprising  chemistry 
and  physics,  the  other  comparative  physiology  and  natural  history, 
both  animal  and  vegetable.  A  scheme  for  regulating  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  should  be  framed  by  the  Governing  Body. 

XII.  The  teaching  of  classics,  mathematics,  and  divinity  should 
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continue  during  the  whole  time  that  each  boy  stays  at  School  (sub- 
ject to  Recommendation  XIII).  The  study  of  modern  languages 
and  that  of  natural  science  should  continue  respectively  during  the 
whole  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  time,  and  the  study  of  drawing  or 
music  should  continue  during  a  substantial  part^  at  least,  of  the 
time. 

XIII.  Arrangements  should  be  made  for  allowing  boys,  after 
arriving  at  a  certain  place  in  the  School,  and  upon  the  request  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  to  drop  some  portion  of  their  classical 
work  (for  example,  Latin  verse  and  Greek  composition),  in  order  to 
devote  more  time  to  mathematics,  modem  languages,  or  natural 
science ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  discontinue  wholly  or  in  part 
natural  science,  modem  languages,  or  mathematics,  in  order  to  give 
more  time  to  classics  or  some  other  study.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  this  privilege  from  being  abused  as  a  cover  for  idleness  ; 
and  the  Governing  Body,  in  communication  with  the  Head  Master, 
should  frame  such  regulations  as  may  afford  a  sufficient  safeguard 
in  this  respect.  The  permission  to  discontinue  any  portion  of  the 
School  work  should  in  each  case  rest  with  the  Head  Master,  who, 
before  exercising  his  discretion,  should  consult  the  boy's  tutor  (if  he 
has  one)  and  the  Master  who  has  given  him  instruction  in  the  study 
which  he  purposes  to  discontinue,  should  satisfy  himself  of  the  pro- 
priety of  cither  granting  or  refusing  the  application,  and  in  the  latter 
case  should,  personally  or  through  the  tutor,  communicate  his 
reasons  to  the  parents. 

XIV.  Every  part  of  the  course  of  study  above  described  should 
have  assigned  to  it  a  due  proportion  of  the  whole  time  given  to 
study. 

XV.  Every  part  of  the  course  should  be  promoted  by  an  effective 
system  of  reward  and  punishment.  When  impositions  in  writing 
are  set,  they  should  be  required  to  be  fairly  written,  and  their  length 
should  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  this  requirement 

XVI.  The  promotion  of  the  boys  from  one  classical  form  to 
another,  and  the  places  assigned  to  them  in  such  promotion,  should 
depend  upon  their  progress  not  only  in  classics  and  divinity,  but  also 
in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  and  likewise,  in  the  case  of  those 
boys  who  are  studying  modem  languages  or  natural  science,  on  their 
progress  in  those  subjects  respectively. 

XVII.  The  Governing  Body,  in  communication  with  the  Head 
Master  (Recom.  III.),  should  settle  a  scale  of  marks  for  this  purpose; 
and  the  scale  should  be  so  framed  as  to  give  substantial  weight  and 
encouragement  to  the  non-classical  studies. 
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XVIIL  Andent  history  and  geogiapliy  should  he  taught  in  con- 
ncdon  with  the  ^Iff^r*^^  teaching,  and  also  in  lessons  apart  from  it, 
but  in  combination  with  each  other.  They  should  enter  into  the 
periodical  f«imiiM»inin«^  and  contribute  to  promotion  in  the  classical 
forms.  Prises  should  be  given  for  essays  in  English  on  subjects 
taken  from  modem  history.  On  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
modem  history  should  be  taught,  we  refrain,  as  we  have  said  above^ 
from  attempting  to  lay  down  any  general  rule. 

XIX.  For  instruction  in  aritlunetic  and  mathematics,  in  modem 
languages,  and  in  natural  science  respectively,  the  School  should 
be  re-distributed  into  a  series  of  classes  or  divisions  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  classical  forms ;  and  boys  should  be  promotol  from 
division  to  division  in  each  subject,  according  to  their  progress  in 
that  subject,  irrespectively  of  their  progress  in  any  other. 

XX.  The  School  list  issued  periodically  should  contain  the  names 
of  all  boys  separately  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  merit  and  place 
in  the  classical  school,  and  also  once  at  least  in  the  year,  separately 
arranged  in  order  of  their  merit  and  place  in  the  several  schools  of 
mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  natural  science  respectively. 

XXI.  In  order  to  encourage  industry  in  those  branches  of  study 
in  which  promotion  from  division  to  division  is  rewarded  by  no 
School  privileges,  and  confers  less  distinction  than  is  gained  by 
promotion  in  the  classical  School,  it  is  desirable  that  prizes  and 
distinctions  be  conferred  periodically, — 

First,  for  eminently  rapid  and  well  sustained  progress  through 
the  divisions  in  the  several  Schoob  of  mathematics,  modem  lan- 
guages, and  natural  science  respectively: 

Secondly,  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  mathematics,  modem 
languages,  and  natural  science  respectively  (/>.  for  the  highest  place 
in  the  divisions  of  these  Schools),  in  proportion  to  age. 

XXII.  Special  prizes  should  be  given  for  proficiency  in  music 
and  drawing,  but  these  studies  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  places  of  the  boys  in  the  School 

XXIII.  Every  boy  should  be  required,  before  admission  to  the 
School,  to. pass  an  entrance  examination,  and  to  show  himself  well 
grounded  for  his  age  in  classics  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  elements 
of  either  French  or  German.  It  appears  generally  advisable  that 
the  examination  in  each  subject  should  be  conducted  by  one  of  the 
masters  ordinarily  teaching  that  subject 

XXIV.  In  Schools  where  seniority  or  length  of  time  during 
which  a  boy  has  remained  in  a  particular  form  or  part  of  the  School 
has  been  considered  a  ground  for  promotion,  no  boy  should  be 
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promoted  on  that  ground  unless  he  has  passed  such  an  examination 
in  the  work  of  the  form  into  which  he  is  to  be  promoted  as  proves 
that  he  is  really  fit  to  enter  that  form. 

XXV.  No  boy  should  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  School  who 
fails  to  make  reasonable  progress  in  it  For  this  purpose  certain 
stages  of  progress  should  be  fixed  by  reference  to  the  forms  into 
which  the  School  is  divided.  A  maximum  age  should  be  fixed  for 
attaining  each  stage;  and  any  boy  who  exceeds  this  maximum 
without  reaching  the  corresponding  stage  of  promotion  should  be 
removed  from  the  School  A  relaxation  of  this  rule,  to  a  certain 
extent,  might  be  allowed  in  cases  where  it  clearly  appeared  that 
the  bo/s  failure  to  obtain  promotion  was  due  to  his  deficiency  in 
one  particular  subject,  whilst  his  marks  in  other  subjects  would 
have  counterbalanced  that  deficiency  had  the  system  of  promotion 
permitted  it. 

XXVI.  The  charges  made  to  parents  and  the  stipends  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  masters  should  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  put  both  on 
a  more  simple  and  equitable  footing. 

XXV'II.  The  charge  for  instruction  should  be  treated  as  distinct 
from  the  charges  for  boarding  and  for  domestic  superintendence.  It 
should  cover  instruction  in  every  subject  which  forms  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  study,  and  tutorial  instruction,  where  all  the  boys 
receive  it  alike,  as  well  as  instruction  in  School  This  charge 
should  be  uniform  for  all  boys  who  are  not  on  the  foundation.  For 
the  instruction  of  ever>'  boy  on  the  foundation,  a  sum  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  foundation  when  they  admit  of  it, 
and  this  payment  should  supersede  all  statutory  or  customary 
stipends  and  other  emoluments  now  received  by  any  of  the  masters 
from  that  source. 

XXVIII.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  charges  and  payments 
for  instruction  should  be  considered  as  forming  a  fund  which  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  out  of  which  stipends 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Head  Master  and  other  masters,  accord- 
ing to  a  scheme  to  be  framed  by  the  Governing  Body.  These 
stipends  might  be  fixed,  or  fluctuating  with  the  numbers  of  the 
School,  or  with  the  number  of  each  tutor's  pupils,  as  to  the  Govern- 
ing Body  might  seem  best  in  each  case ;  and,  in  fixing  them,  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  boarding  should  be  taken  into  account, 
in  the  case  of  Masters  having  boarding-houses.  A  small  graduated 
payment  or  tax  might  also  be  imposed  upon  Masters  having  board- 
ing-houses, should  this  appear  just  and  expedient  to  the  Governing 
Body.    Permission  to  keep  a  boarding-house  should  in  future  be 
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given  to  Masters  only.  Leaving  fees  should  be  abolished.  Entrance 
fees,  if  retained,  should  be  added  to  the  instruction  fund.  It  appears 
desirable  that  a  reserve  fund  for  building,  for  the  establishment  of 
priies  or  exhibitions,  and  for  other  objects  useful  to  the  School 
should  be  formed  wherever  this  may  conveniently  be  done  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Governing  Body.  In  introducing  this  system  the 
Governing  Body  would,  of  course,  have  due  regard  to  vested  interests, 
and  would  have  regard  also  to  such  considerations  of  convenience 
as  might  properly  modify  or  defer  the  application  of  it  to  any 
particular  School 

XXIX.  The  working  of  the  monitorial  system,  where  it  exists, 
should  be  watched,  and  boys  who  may  deem  themselves  aggrieved 
by  any  abuse  of  it  should  be  able  at  all  times  to  appeal  freely  to  the 
Head  Master.  The  power  of  punishment,  when  entrusted  to  boys, 
should  be  carefully  guarded. 

XXX.  The  system  of  lagging  should  be  likewise  watched.  Fags 
should  be  relieved  from  all  services  which  may  be  more  properly 
perfcmned  by  servants ;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  neither  the 
time  which  a  little  boy  has  for  preparing  his  lessons,  nor  the  time 
which  he  has  for  play,  should  be  encroached  upon  unduly. 

XXXI.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Governing  Bodies  should,  after 
conununication  with  each  other,  endeavour  to  make  the  holiday 
times  at  their  respective  schools  coincide  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
enable  school-boys  who  are  members  of  the  same  family,  but  at 
different  schools,  to  be  at  home  for  their  holidays  together. 

XXXII.  The  Head  Master  should  be  required  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Governors  on  the  state  of  the  School,  and  this  report 
should  be  printed.  It  is  desirable  that  tabular  returns  for  the 
year,  substantially  resembling  those  with  which  we  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  Schools,  should  accompany  or  form  part  of  the  report. 

Conclusion, 

We  have  dwelt,  in  the  foregoing  sections,  on  such  points  as  after 
careful  examination  we  deem  to  require  amendment  or  to  call  for 
remark — 

1.  In  the  external  government  (so  to  speak)  of  these  Schools, 
taken  collectively,  that  is,  in  the  constitution  of  their  Governing 
Bodies,  and  the  relation  which  the  latter  hold  to  the  Head  Masters 
and  the  Schools : 

2.  In  their  internal  government,  the  relation  of  the  Head  Master 
to  his  assistants,  and  that  of  the  foundation  scholars  to  the  rest  of 
the  School : 
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3.  In  their  course  of  study,  which  appears  to  tis  sound  and 
valuable  in  its  main  elements,  but  wanting  in  breadth  and  flexibility, 
— defects  which,  in  our  judgment,  destroy  in  many  cases,  and  im- 
pair in  all,  its  value  as  an  education  of  the  mind ;  and  which  are 
made  more  prominent  at  the  present  time  by  the  extension  of  know- 
ledge in  various  directions,  and  by  the  multiplied  requirements  of 
modem  life : 

4.  In  their  organization  and  teaching,  regarded  not  as  to  its 
range,  but  as  to  its  force  and  efficacy.  We  have  been  unable  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  these  Schools,  in  very  different  degrees, 
are  too  indulgent  to  idleness,  or  struggle  ineffectually  with  it,  and 
that  they  consequently  send  out  a  laige  proportion  of  men  of  idle 
habits  and  empty  and  uncultivated  minds  : 

5.  In  their  discipline  and  moral  training,  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise. 
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ETON. 

**  FLOREAT  ETONA." 

CHAPTER  L— HISTORICAL. 

A  PRIME  glory  of  English  institutions  is  their  historical /r^j//^*?. 
They  are  the  products  of  Time  and  of  Nature,  not  of  arbitrary 
dogmatism  or  of  temporary  caprice.  Hence,  in  addition  to 
their  stability,  the  poetic  halo  that  surrounds  them.  This 
poetry  it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb  for  any  supposed  utili- 
tarian advantages.  A  nation  is  great,  not  so  long  as  it  wields 
a  vast  material  machinery,  but  so  long  as  it  is  heroic;  and 
in  a  nation's  development  and  fate,  the  heroic  and  the  poetic 
are  identical  Shakespeare  has  been  more  than  the  pride  and 
the  delight  of  the  English  people :  he  has,  while  the  most 
catholic  of  poets,  nourished  heroic  emotions  and  aspirings. 
And  it  is  our  poets  who  have  kept  alive  that  public  spirit 
for  which  England,  above  all  other  countries,  is  distinguished. 
Eton  College  is  eminently  a  poetical  institution.  Founded 
by  the  most  pious  but  most  unfortunate  of  English  monarchs, 
at  a  moment  when  the  Middle  Ages  were  beginning  to  exhaust 
their  peculiar  force,  this  College,  like  that  of  Winchester,  has 
never  lost  its  mediaeval  and  monastic  aspect     The  creation  of 
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2l  monarch,  it  has  been  fostered  by  monarchic  associations, 
and  as  long  as  the  mighty  neighbouring  castle  stands,  Eton  has 
the  assurance  that  her  own  glory  will  not  perish  ;  that  she  will 
continue  to  be  the  nursing  mother  of  the  future  temporal  and 
spiritual  rulers  of  England;  of  statesmen, 'of  warriors,  of 
divines,  of  scholars,  and  of  poets. 

• 

"  There  is  no  feature  in  her  fair  domain 
Which  of  decay  or  change  displays  a  trace ; 
No  charm  of  hers  but  doth  undimm*d  remain. 
Eton  !  my  boyhood's  blest  abiding-place, 
The  old  expression  lingers  on  thy  face ; 
The  spirit  of  past  days  unquenchM  is  there, 
While  all  things  else  are  changed  and  changing  everywhere.** 

Moultrie. 

Menaced  and  perturbed  for  a  brief  space  by  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  Eton  College  gained  strength  from  transient  disaster, 
and  her  career  for  nearly  four  hundred  years  has  been  one  of 
uniform  prosperity.  The  Reformation,  the  Stuart  civil  ^'ars, 
the  Revolution  which  overthrew  a  dynasty,  foreign  dangers 
and  domestic  troubles,  have  hardly  for  a  moment  stirred  her 
cloistered  calm.  Eton  through  all  pursued  her  peaceful  course, 
and  the  Thames  which  flows  past  her  walls,  and  bears  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  upon  its  bosom,  is  the  symbol  of  her  march 
and  majesty. 

This  famous  College  is  seated  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  where 
it  is  separated  from  Windsor,  in  Berkshire,  by  the  river  Thames. 
It  was  founded  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Blessid  Marie  of  Etone  beside  Wyndesore,"  though  the  first 
charter  of  foundation  was  not  signed  till  the  autumn  of  the 
next  year.  One  of  the  earliest  formal  acts  of  Henry  in  con- 
nexion with  his  proposed  establishment  appears  to  have  been  a 
procuratory  for  the  purchase  of  Eton  parish  church  for  collegiate 
purposes.  This  instrument  is  dated  Sept  12, 1440,  though  the 
appropriation  was  not  fully  effected  until  1443.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  old  College  quadrangle  was  erected,  and  on 
the  2 1  St  of  December  in  the  latter  year  Henry  sent  down 
his  commissioners  to  give  solemn  admission  to  the  Provost, 
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Fellows,  Clerks,  and  Scholars  into  the  building.  On  May 
4,  1444,  the  several  grants  made  by  the  king's  letters  patent  to 
his  College  were  incorporated  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
statutes,  being  completed,  were  with  due  formality  accepted  by 
the  Visitors,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuty,  and  the  Bishop, 
Dean,  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln.  In  the  compilation  of  these 
statutes  the  Founder  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  the  ablest 
civilian  of  the  time,  William  Lyndewood,  LL.D.  Lord  Privy 
Seal  and  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  more  probable  opinion, 
however,  is  that  they  were  drawn  up  by  Waynflete,  then  Master 
of  Winchester  School,  and  their  approximation  to  the  Win- 
chester code,  and  the  king's  frequent  visits  at  the  time  to 
Winchester,  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  desired  to  establish 
Eton  upon  the  model  of  the  older  institution.  That  he  de- 
signed it  to  be  a  seminaiy  for  a  College  in  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities, is  shown  by  his  founding,  at  the  same  time.  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  whither,  as  Lambarde  the  antiquary  ob- 
serves, "  Eton  sendeth  annually  her  ripe  fruit"  To  afford  his 
new  School  the  best  advantage,  Henry  removed  Waynflete  from 
Winchester,  where  he  had  fulfilled  his  trust  for  many  years  with 
admirable  diligence,  ability,  and  judgment,  and  made  him 
Master  of  Eton.  Not  long  afterwards,  Waynflete  was  appointed 
Provost,  and  subsequently,  through  Henry's  strenuous  patronage, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  in  which  dignified 
position  he  was  enabled  to  emulate  the  benevolent  munificence 
of  his  predecessor,  William  of  Wykeham,  by  founding  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford. 

Waynflete  appears  to  have  entertained  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
obligations  to  Eton  College  even  while  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  his  own  foundation,  for  Leland  records  that  "  a  good  part 
of  the  buildings  of  Eton  College  accrued  by  means  and  at  the 
expense  of  Waynflete,  for  he  was  a  great  favourer  of  the  work 
begun  by  Henry  VI.,  but  left  very  imperfect  and  rawly." 
During  the  civil  war  between  the  rival  factions  of  York  and 
I^ncaster  the  completion  of  Eton  College  proceeded  but 
tardily ;  and  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  threatened  at  one 
period  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  Institution.     This  monarch  is 
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represented  to  have  been  ill-disposed  to  Waynflete  and  other 
attached  friends  of  Heniy;  and  to  have  r^arded  with  great 
jealousy  the  establishments  endowed  by  the  piety  and  munifi- 
cence of  his  predecessor.  That  on  coming  to  the  throne  he 
not  only  curtailed  the  endowments  of  King's  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  College  of  Eton,  but  deprived  those  foundations 
of  movables  of  considerable  value,  has  never  been  denied.  He 
represented  to  Pope  Rus  II.  that  Eton  College  was  unfinished, 
and  urged  the  propriety  of  uniting  it  to  the  Collie  of  Windsor, 
an  establishment  which  he  wannly  protected.  In  consequence 
of  these  represenptions,  he  obtained  a  Bull  from  the  Pope  in 
1463,  for  dissolving  Eton  College  and' incorporating  it  with 
that  of  Windsor.  Fortunately  for  the  threatened  foundation, 
it  possessed  in  William  Westbury,  who  had  succeeded  Wayn- 
flete as  Provost  in  1447,  an  able,  ardent,  and  uncompromidng 
advocate.  Remarlcable  alike  for  prudence  and  for  courage, 
Westbury  at  once  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  union  of  the 
Colleges,  and  boldly  defended  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
body  over  which  he  had  for  many  years  presided.  He  entered 
public  protest  in  person  against  the  incorporation  projected, 
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Foimdery  the  conation  of  the  College' was  materially  improved. 
B7  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  this 
•oveieign  confirmed  the  foundation  in  its  charters  and  privileges. 
He  restored  also  some  of  the  estates  of  which  it  had  been 
despoiled,  and  granted  licences  to  divers  persons  to  enable 
them  to  give  or  bequeath  their  lands  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
College  unfettered  by  the  Act  of  Mortmain. 

His  successor,  Henry  VIII.,  though  himself  learned,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  patron  of  men  of  letters,  cast  a  rapacious 
eye  upon  the  young  and  flourishing  society.  In  1545,  not 
long  before  his  death.  Royal  Commissioners  were  sent 
down  to  Eton,  and  had  even  drawn  up  an  inventory  of  the 
revenues  they  were  about  to  confiscate,  when  the  king's  death 
intervened,  and  the  College  was  rescued  firom  spoliation.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape,  and  was  so  considered  by  the  authorities 
of  the  School;  one  of  whom,  in  melancholy  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  ruin,  had,  a  day  or  two  before  their  deliverance, 
inscribed  upon  the  survey — *^Fuii  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria  Teu- 
crorumH* 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  of  her  perils.  Eton 
College  has  ever  since  continued  to  increase  in  wealth  and 
influence,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
scholastic  establishments  in  the  world. 


THE  BUILDINGa 

The  Collegiate  edifice  consists  of  two  quadrangles.  The  first 
occupies  a  considerable  space,  and  is  adorned  by  a  central 
statue  of  the  Royal  Founder  in  bronze,  a  gift  of  Dr.  Godolphin, 
Provost  in  1695.  This  square,  or  the  "Schoolyard,"  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  is  enclosed  by  the  Chapel,  Schools, 
Dormitories,  Masters*  Chambers,  Clock-tower,  and  "  Election 
Chamber." 

The  lesser  quadrangle  comprises  the  Cloisters,  in  which  are 
the  residences  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows,  and  the  Library, 
which  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
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of  the  Cloisters.  Beyond  the  Cloisten  are  the  College  gvdcni» 
and  beyond  the  latter,  throng^  Weston'f  Yard,  you  oome  upon 
the  Playing-fields,  where  on  hdiday  evenings  the  crickeCen  of 
the  Upper  Shooting-fields  are  wont  to  take  their  tea. 

The  Chapel,  which  occupies  the  south  side  of  the  larger 
quadrangle,  is  a  noble  structure,  and  of  beautiful  proporti(»& 
It  was  begun  July  5,  1441,  but  the  date  of  its  completion  ii 
uncertain.  In  1700  it  was  repaired  and  altered  consideiablyy 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  thoqf^ 
proper  to  introduce  many  inappropriate  designs  of  Grecian 
architecture,  to  disturb  the  ancient  gravestones,  and  to  conceal 
several  of  the  mural  monuments  behind  new  wainscoting  and 
an  altarpiece.  Sir  Christopher's  adornments,  however,  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  offend  the  eye  and  taste ;  the  interior  of 
the  Chapel  has  lately  undergone  a  complete  restoration,  at  the 
expense  of  the  College  and  of  ''  Etonians  past  and  present," 
and  all  the  unsightly  high  pews,  stalls,  and  wainscoting  have 
been  taken  down.  Upon  entering  by  the  ante-chapel  we  come 
upon  the  last  resting-place  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  the  latter  one  of  the  Provosts,  and  the  author  of  the 
famous  saying  which  he  desired  to  be  inscribed  upon  his 
monument  as  his  only  epitaph : — "  Hie  jacet  hujus  sententiae 
primus  auctor,  Disputandi pruritus  ecclesiarum  scabies,  Nomen 
alias  quaere."  The  roof,  of  open  timber,  is  quite  new.  The 
seats  are  all  of  dark  oak,  with  well-cut  poppy-head  terminations : 
and  the  stalls,  richly  carved,  with  canopies  of  costly  and  exqui- 
site workmanship,  have  under  each  a  brass  plate  recording  the 
name  of  the  donor  of  the  stall  itself.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
tessellated  pavement  of  great  beauty,  designed  by  Willement, 
and  above  it  the  splendid  east  window,  erected  some  years 
ago,  at  an  expense  of  near  3,000/.,  by  "present  Etonians." 
The  little  west  window  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Coleridge,  a  Fellow  of  Eton,  and  one  of  the  most  honoured 
and  successful  tutors  that  the  College  ever  possessed.  The 
other  windows  of  stained  glass  on  each  side  of  the  Chapel  are 
the  donation  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  one  of  the  Fellows,  and 
a  munificent  contributor  to  the  restoration,  and  of  the  Rev. 
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W.  A.  Carter.  Lower  Master.  In  the  ante-chapel  are  also 
coloured  glass  windows  of  great  beauty,  which  were  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Etonians  who  fell  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Upper  School  was  erected,  shortly  after  the  Restoration, 
at  the  cost  of  Dr.  Allestree,  Provost  of  Eton,  whose  integrity 
and  disinterested  zeal  put  a  temporary  stop  to  those  extensive 
peculations  by  which  the  governing  members  had  long  enriched 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  general  community ;  it  forms 
the  western  face  of  the  larger  quadrangle.  The  room  is 
capacious  and  finely  proportioned,  and  hns  a  handsome  elc- 
Titcd  desk  for  the  Head  Maater,  Kats  less  impo^g  for  the 
Zjowct  Masters,  and  forma  for  the  scholars.  Tbe  Head  ll£uter, 
however,  usually  takes  his  divisioD  in  the  room  behind,  whidi 
contains  the  famous  "  flogKiog-block/'  of  pauiful  memoin 
Over  the  doorway  of  the  Uj;q>fr  Sduxdraom  are  busts  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort ;  on  each  sde  are  likenesses  oi 
distinguished  Etonians ;  and  the  wainscoting  all  round  is  covered 
with  the  names  of  those  educated  for  centuries  past  in  Eton 
College. 

The  Lower  School,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  quadrangle, 
Is  a  room  disproportionately  long  for  its  height,  having  a  range 
of  ancient  oak  arches  on  each  side,  with  seats  for  the  boys 
behind  them.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  the  splendid 
College  stables  of  ancient  days ;  but  the  accepted  account  is 
that  Sir  H.  Wotton  fitted  it  up  with  pillars,  on  which  might  be 
painted  pictures  of  classical  authors  for  the  instruction  of  the 
students. 

The  College  Library  b  of  spadous  dimensions,  elegantly 
fitted  up,  and  furnished  with  an  extensive  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  books.  It  is  rich  in  MSS.  also,  and  in  autographs 
of  distinguished  persons  who  have  visited  Eton.  Among  its 
numerous  benefactors  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Provost 
Godolphin;  Dr.  Waddington,  Bishop  of  Chichester;  Dr.  Mead; 
Richard  Topham,  Esq.;  Sir  T.  Reeve;  and  Anthony  Storer, 
Esq^  who  bequeathed  to  it  the  whole  of  his  curious  and  priceless 
collection  of  books. 

In  commemoration  of  these  noble  donations,  the  authoiities 
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of  the  College  have  caused  the  following  inscription  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre  compartment  of  the  libiaiy  >— > 

"  Hos  librot  lelectitsimoi  cum  «iii{diauiil  chaxtaxiim  oopil,  Vir  iMtilitwi 
imriter  ac  Uteris  cUrm  Ricardns  Tophun  AHndeioriumit  magBO  too  mnpCa 
et  studio  compamvit,  Mcmensque  Thonue  Reeve  Militi%  et  Ricudi  Meid 
Archiatri  fidei  commtsit,  ut  Gommodo  publico  inierviient :  iidem  viri  pne- 
stantissimi,  testamenti  illhis  non  immemocet,  tarn  librae  quam  dwitat 
hujusce  BibliothecK  inter  KEIMHAIA  tmt  Tolnenmt  A.D.  MDOCXZXVL** 


And  another,  in  the  third  compartment,  which  is  as  follows : — 

"Libros  hosce  perelegantei  judido  no  snbtili  nee  mediocri  sumpta  undi- 
que  conqnisitos  Antonius  Moaais  Stosse  de  Purkj  in  agio  BeiUenti 
Armigr. 

"  Libeialtum  Artium  Cultor  ^gicgius  pueritiae  Mc  actae  memor  CoD^gio 
EtonensL    Pie  et  munifioe  Iq^UTit  A.  a  Moccxcix. 

"  Doua  hcc,  subsidia  Utenmim  pnldierrima  Nostrum  erit  gmt^  com* 
memorare*  fideliter  tueri." 

The  Hall  where  the  Collegers  dine,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  elder  sixteen  or  seventeen,  sup  also,  is  of  considerable 
dimensions,  and,  until  very  recently,  was  very  bare  of  ornament, 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  being  a  curious  piece  of  antique 
tapestry  which  was  attached  to  the  wainscoting  at  Election  time. 
This  Hall  has  lately  been  restored  in  admirable  style;  the 
windows  above  the  High  Table  filled  with  stained  glass,  the 
wainscoting  removed,  tessellated  pavement  laid  down,  &c. 
During  the  improvements  a  large  fireplace,  supposed  to  be 
coeval  with  the  foundation,  was  discovered  behind  the  old 
woodwork.  On  the  north  side,  near  the  west  end,  there  was 
formerly  to  be  seen  the  following  memorial  rudely  engraved  : — 
"  Queen  Elizabeth  cui  nos  (I)  gave,  October  lo,  two  loaves  in  a 
mess  "  (Le,  among  each  party  of  four),  but  it  has  been  long 
erased.  The  Queen  at  that  time  paid  a  visit  to  Eton,  and  was 
complimented  by  a  profusion  of  verses,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Rawlinsonian  Collection  of  MSS.  at  Oxford.  Some  seventy 
years  later  the  inimitable  Pepys  records  a  journey  he  made  to 
l^^dsor,  and  particularly  mentions  this  Hall  with  its  pendant 
"Bacchuses**  or  scrolls  of  verses : — "  But,  Lord  1  the  prospect 
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tibat  is  in  tbe  balcone  in  the  Queen's  lodgings,  and  the  terrace 
and  the  walk  are  strange  things  to  consider,  being  the  best  in 
die  woild  sore.  And  so  took  coach  and  away  to  Eton.  At 
Eton  I  left  my  wife  in  the  coach,  and  he**  [William  Child, 
Mas.  Doa,  organist  of  St.  Geoige*s  Chapel]  ^  and  I  to  the  Col- 
lege^ where  all  mighty  fine.  The  school  good,  and  the  custom 
pretty  of  boys  cutting  their  names  in  the  shuts  of  the  windows 
when  they  go  to  Cambridge,  by  which  many  a  one  hath  lived 
to  see  himself  a  Provost  and  Fellow  that  hath  his  name  in  the 
window  standing.  To  the  haU,  and  there  find  the  boys'  verses 
ie  RsU^  it  being  the  custom  to  make  verses  at  Shrovetide.  I 
read  several,  and  very  good  they  were — ^better,  I  think,  dian 
ever  I  made  when  a  boy,  and  in  rolls  as  long  and  longer  dian 
the  whole  haU  by  much.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Venice  hung  up, 
and  a  monument  made  of  Sir  H.  Wotton  giving  it  to  the  college. 
Thence  to  the  porter's,  in  the  absence  of  the  butler,  and  did 
drink  of  the  college  beer,  which  is  very  good ;  and  into  the 
back  fields  to  see  the  scholars  play;  and  so  to  the  chapel,'*  &c. 
Soon  after,  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  R  D.  became 
Provost,  he  determined  to  provide  better  accommodation  for 
the  Collegers,  who  till  then  had  slept  in  Long  Chamber,  Carter's 
Chambers,  and  Lower  Chamber,  and  occupied  sitting-rooms 
in  the  High-street  of  Eton.  The  New  Buildings  then  erected, 
allow  a  separate  room  to  each  of  the  elder  fifty  out  of  the 
seventy  boys,  and  were  designed  by  Sir  John  Shaw,  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  The  rest  of  the  Collegers  live  in  the  upper  half  of 
old  Long  Chamber,  the  other  half  being  divided  into  studies 
for  them  and  rooms  for  four  Upper  boys,  who  are  supposed 
to  look  after  them. 
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CHAPTER   IL 
STATISTICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

L  CanstUutum  rf  the  (MUgu 

Eton  College  was  originally  founded  by  Hemy  VX  bat  fof 
five-and-twenty  scholars ;  on  its  final  settlement  it  consisted  of 
a  Provost,  i  Head  Master,  z  Lower  Master  or  Usher,  70 
Scholars,  10  Fellows,  10  Chaplains^  10  Clerks,  16  Choristers, 
and  13  Alms  or  Bedesmen.  At  present  the  constituent  body 
is  formed  of  a  Provost,  7  Fellows,  a  Head  Master,  a  Lower 
Master,  3  Conducts  or  Chaplains,  la  Choristers,  10  Lay  Cleiks, 
70  Scholars,  10  Servants,  and  10  Almswomen,  who  occupy  the 
place  once  held  by  the  Bedesmen. 

II.  The  Governing  Body. 

The  Provost  and  Fellows  constitute  the  administrative  body 
of  Eton  College,  and  exercise  a  great,  an  almost  absolute, 
authority  over  the  institution. 

The  statutory  qualifications  of  a  Provost  of  Eton  are,  that 
he  must  be,  or  must  have  been,  a  Fellow  of  Eton  or  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  must  have  been  bom  in  England,  must 
be  a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  or  Doctor  in  Canon  Law,  and  Master 
of  Arts,  in  Holy  Orders,  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.^ 

The  duties  of  the  Provost  are  those  ordinarily  assigned  to 
the  head  of  a  collegiate  foundation.  He  has  the  appointment 
of  all  persons  holding  office  in  the  College,  except  the  Fellows, 

'  The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  in  iS6i,  to  inquire  into 
the  Revenues  and  Management  of  certain  Colleges  and  Schools,  recommend, 
in  their  admirable  Report,  that  the  choice  for  this  distinguished  office 
should  not  be  limiteil  to  men  educated  at  Eton,  or  who  are  in  Holy  Orders. 
In  proof  of  the  necessity  of  extending  the  field,  they  mention  ha\-ing  been 
informed  that  at  the  death  of  Provost  Goodall,  there  were  not  more  than 
eight  persons  legally  eligible  for  the  appointment ! 
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and  the  Head  and  Lower  Masters,  who  are  dected  by  the 
Bnovost  and  Fellows.  He  has  to  exercise  a  general  superin- 
tendence, and  see  that  eveiy  Member  of  the  Collie  fiilfils  his 
statutable  obligations.  He  is  bound  to  ascertain  that  the 
CoU^e  pfopeity  is  well  administered,  and  the  revenues  duly 
applied  He  is  «r  tffim  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Eton ;  but 
is  not  instituted  to  the  cure  of  souls  within  the  parish,  and 
does  not  receive  the  emoluments  of  the  living,  which  are  paid 
into  the  general  fimds  of  the  College.  He  has  the  care  of  and 
affixes  the  Seal  of  the  College  to  all  deeds,  leases,  &c.  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  He  must  be  present  (unless 
inevitably  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  lawful  impediment) 
at  all  College  meetings  on  important  business ;  and  he  exer- 
cises a  control,  both  extensive  and  minute,  over  the  general 
management.^ 

An  office  of  such  dignity  and  importance  has  naturally  been 
at  all  times  highly  coveted.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  wittily  brought 
Heniy  VIII.  to  bestow  the  Provostship  upon  him,  as  a  living 
of  roo/.  a  year  more  than  enough;  and  no  less  a  man  than 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  afler  his  disgrace,  petitioned  James  I. 
for  the  same  honourable  preferment 

The  Fellows  are  elected  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  They 
are  usually  Fellows  of  King's,  or  those  who  have  been  Fellows 
of  that  College,  and  they  must  be  of  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
Priest's  Orders.  The  practice  for  many  years  has  been  to  elect 
them  from  the  Assistant  Masters. 

The  statutes  of  the  College  enact,  that  from  the  Fellows 
there  shall  be  annually  chosen  : — 

The  Vice  Provost^  whose  duty  is  to  aid  the  Provost  in  the 
superintendence  of  the  church  of  the  College  and  the  church 
of  the  parish,  when  required,  and  to  take  his  place  when  illness 
or  other  lawful  hindrance  obliges  the  Provost  to  be  absent 

The  Bursars^  who  have  the  care  of  the  mimiments,  deeds, 
leases,  &c,  who  receive  the  rents,  and  annually  account  for  the 
same  at  the  audit 

^  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commissioners.    VoL  iL  p.  io8. 
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The  Precentor,  who  is  responsible  for  ftie  attendance  and 
general  behaviour  of  the  College  choir. 

The  Sacrist,  who  has  charge  of  the  chapel,  the  books,  and 
the  plate  of  the  altar. 

Besides  these  special  duties,  the  Fellows  are  required  gene- 
rally to  act  with  the  Provost  in  the  management  and  improve- 
ment of  the  College  property,  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  College,  both  moral  and  fiscal,  and  to  render 
assistance  to  the  establishment  by  every  means  in  their  power.^ 

The  power  exercised  or  possessed  by  the  governing  body  of 
Eton  College  is,  as  we  have  said,  very  great  Not  only  are  the 
Studies,  the  discipline,  the  whole  action  of  the  institution  en- 
trusted to  the  autocratic  supervision  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows, 
but  those  gentlemen  have  the  entire  administration  of  the  Col- 
lege funds.  It  has  never  been  stated  that  the  administrators 
of  this  large  property  have  intentionally  proved  unfaithfiil  to 
their  trust,  but  there  have  undoubtedly  been  errors  in  their 
stewardship  which  seem  to  demand  immediate  remedy.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  the  practice  which  has  existed. 
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la  i|876£  ayeir;  those  of  a  Fellowship  to  851Z  a  year.  But 
this  is  ezdusive  of  the  lucrative  ecclesiastical  offices  which 
both  FA>TOSt  and  Fellows  are  allowed  to  hold 

nL  The  Head  Master  and  Lower  Master. 

Aocoiding  to  the  statutes,  the  Head  Master  is  required  to 
teach  and  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  Scholars,  Choristers, 
and  any  others  that  shall  come  for  a  time  to  the  Grammar 
School  to  learn  grammar.  He  is  to  make  no  daim  upon  the 
Scholars,  Choristers,  and  others,  for  instruction  in  grammar. 
He  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Provost,  and  may  be 
removed  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  Being  thus  amenable 
by  statute  to  the  control  of  the  Provost,  he  can  make  no  ap- 
pointment or  alteration  without  his  sanction. 

At  present,  as  will  be  seen  in  speaking  of  the  School  as 
contradistinguished  fix>m  the- College,  the  management  of  the 
irtiole  scholastic  arrangements  is  committed  practically  to  the 
Head  Master,  including  the  appointment  and  control  of  the 
Assistant  Masters.  In  him  also,  and  the  Lower  Master,  is 
vested  the  power  of  corporal  punishment 

The  Lower  Master,  by  statute  xiv.,  is  ordered  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Provost  and  Fellows.  He  must  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
if  such  can  conveniently  be  had,  and  not  in  Holy  Orders.  His 
duties  are  to  assist  the  Head  Master,  and  to  supply  his  place 
in  case  of  his  absence.  He  is  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the 
Provost  and  Head  Master,  and  requires  their  sanction  for  the 
appointment  of  his  assistants,  and  for  the  introduction  of  any 
changes  which  he  may  deem  desirable.^ 

The  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  Head  Master  and  Lower 
Master  will  be  more  conveniently  shown  in  treating  of  the 
School  which  has  grown  up  around  the  original  foimdation. 

IV.  27ie  Conducts  or  Chaplains^  and  Choristers. 

The  daily  duty  of  reading  prayers  in  Chapel  is  divided 
among  three  Conducts  or  Chaplains  (CapeUani  conductitii)^ 

1  Evidence  before  the  Royal  Commissignen.    VoL  u.  p.  108. 
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who  act  likewise  as  curates  of  the  parish  of  Eton.    They  are 
appointed  by  the  Provost,  and  each  receives  i  ao/.  a  year. 

The  sixteen  Choristers  contemplated  by  the  statutes  were 
placed,  as  regards  board  and  lodging  and  the  supply  of  clothing, 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Scholars.  There  are  at  present  do 
Choristers  exclusively  attached  to  Eton  Collie.  It  maint^ns, 
jointly  with  SL  George's  Chapet,  Windsor,  a  choir  of  twelve, 
each  of  whom  receives  from  Eton  a  gown,  and  an  allowance  of 
bread,  meat,  and  beer,  for  commons ;  they  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  music  by  a  schoolmaster  at  Windsor,  who  is  paid 
20/.  a  year  by  Eton,  and  a  further  salary  by  the  Windsor 
Chapter.! 

V.  The  Lay  Clerks. 

These  officials  receive  is/,  a  year  each,  with  an  allowance  of 
bread  and  beer,  and  an  addittonal  payment  for  attendance  on 
Sundays  and  other  days.  > 

VI.  Tke  Kin^s  Scholars? 
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bridgei  The  statutable  qualifications  of  these  Sdiolais  are, 
that  tfaej  be  Piu^es  a  IndigtiUes^  apt  for  studyi  of  good 
morale  and  competently  skilled  in  reading  plain-song  and 
gnuDmar/  No  one  is  to  be  elected  who  has  not  completed  his 
eiglidii  or  vriio  has  exceeded  his  twelfth  3rear ;  nnless,  being 
under  seventeen,  he  has  made  such  progress  dutt,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  electors,  he  can  be  made  a  suffidendy  good 
grammarian  (^  Nisi  judido  eligentiumi  in  grammatici  poterit 
snfficienter  ezpediri ")  before  completing  his  eighteenth  ]rear. 
Ptefiexence  is  given  to  candidates  bom  on  the  College  estates. 
The  possession  of  lands^  tenements^  or  other  property,  worth 
above  five  marks  a  3rear,  incurable  disease^  or  mutilation,  which 
would  exdude  fix>m  Holy  Orders,  or  any  defect  arising  firom 
the  candidate's  act  or  fiuilt^  illegitimate  birth,  or  birth  out  of 
England,  are  disqualifications*  The  restriction  of  birth  within 
the  realm  of  England  has  been  removed  of  late  ydus,  and  the 
Commissioners  wisely  recommend  that  all  local  preferences 
should  be  abolished;  and  that  no  boy  should  be  deemed 
disqualified  on  account  of  illegitimate  birth  or  of  bodily  imper- 
fection. 

By  the  statutes  each  Scholar  was  allowed  tenpence  a  week 
for  commons.  A  piece  of  cloth,  of  a  prescribed  price  and 
quantity,  was  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  Christmas,  to  provide 
him  a  gown  for  holiday  and  ordinary  wear  during  the  ensuing 
year ;  and  he  was  entided  to  such  supply  of  dothing,  bedding, 
and  other  personal  necessaries,  as  should  not  exceed  in  value 
the  sum  of  15  shillings. 

Although  the  seventy  Collegers  are  those  for  whom  primarily 
and  primordially  Eton  College  as  an  educational  institution 
exists,  they  do  not  appear  until  a  recent  period  to  have  profited 
by  the  general  development  of  the  Foundation  property.  The 
advantages  arising  from  the  vastly  augmented  revenue  were 
almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

The  Scholars  were  lodged  in  one  laige  chamber  and  three 
smaller  ones,  having  only  one  male  servant  and  a  bed-maker 
for  about  half  the  day  to  attend  on  them.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  their  moral  superintendence,  and  very  little  for  their 
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physical  comfort  No  break&st  was  found  for  tbem ;  the 
dinnersy  consisting  of  mutton  only,  were  partaken  of  without 
enjoyment ;  and  the  supper  providied  in  hall  at  dg^t  o'clock 
was  so  insufficient^  that  all  the  boys  above  the  ''  Remove  ** 
were  wont  to  send  out  for  another  supper  for  themselves.  It 
was  usual  for  the  boys  to  hire  rooms  in  the  town,  where  they 
had  breakfieist  and  tea,  and  lodged  during  the  day.  Every  boy 
paid  a  certain  sum  to  a  dame,  who  undertodc  to  give  him 
a  room  when  he  was  ill,  to  provide  for  his  washing,  and  to 
perform  other  little  necessary  services  which  he  might  require. 
The  expenses  of  a  Colleger  were  thus  not  much  less  than  those 
of  an  Oppidan,  although  by  the  statutes  he  was  entitled  to 
board,  lodging,  clothing,  and  education  free  of  charge. 

A  state  of  things  so  foreign  to  the  intentions  of  the  Founder, 
and  so  injurious  to  the  boys,  prevented  many  parents  from 
sending  their  sons  to  the  College ;  and  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  actual  number  of  Foundationers  did  not  amount 
to  fifty. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  great  and 
progressive  improvement;  it  began  under  Provost  Hodgson, 
and  has  been  continued  by  his  successors.  Forty-nine  of  the 
seventy  Collegers  have  now  single  rooms;  the  remaining 
twenty-one  were  lodged,  until  i86r,  in  a  large  room  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  Conduct  and  three  upper  boys ;  and  each 
has  now  a  small  dormitory  partitioned  off  from  the  others. 
There  is  an  Assistant  Master  in  College  whose  rooms  com- 
municate with  those  of  the  boys,  who  has  the  domestic  control 
of  them,  and  who  is  responsible,  in  a  great  degree,  for  their 
moral  training.  There  are  also  a  matron,  and  housekeeper, 
and  several  attendants. 

Bread,  butter  and  milk  are  supplied  for  breakfast  (tea  and 
sugar  may  be  had  at  a  fixed  low  charge),  and  a  supper  at  nine 
o'clock  of  cold  meat,  which,  as  at  dinner,  is  generally  mutton. 
The  dinner  consists  of  roast  mutton  five  da3rs  in  the  week,  and 
of  roast  beef  on  the  other  two,  with  vegetables  and  beer,  and 
with  suet-pudding  and  plum-pudding  on  alternate  Sundays,  and 
fruit  tarts  in  summer. 
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'  Hie  food  lupplied  is  ample  in  quantityi  but  its  monotony, 
for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  has  been  alleged,  is  said  to  be 
teiy  distastefiil  to  the  younger  bo3rs.^ 

EiecHm^  rf  ScMars  to  Eton. — ^The  Collegers  were  formerly 
admitted  by  nomination;  they  are  now  admitted  by  competitive 
examination.  The  change  has  had  a  most  salutaiy  effect ;  it 
has  iHOught  to  Eton  a  number  of  able  and  industrious  boys, 
and  the  King's  Scholars  have  become,  intellectually,  the  Hiie 
of  the  school' 

EiidwH  to  Scholarship  at  Kin^s. — ^A  main  design  of  the 
Founder  was  to  make  Eton  a  nursery  for  King's  College  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  annual  election  of  scholars  to  that  college 
is  the  most  important  event  of  the  year  to  an  Etonian.  This 
dection  takes  place  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August,  when  twelve  to  twenty  of  the  head  boys  are  put  on 
the  roll  to  succeed  at  King's  as  vacancies  occur  tfiere,  throiigh 
the  ecclesiastical  promotion,  marriage,  resignation,  or  death  of 
the  Fellows.  The  vacancies,  on  an  ayerage,  have  been  about 
nine  in  two  years.  Formerly,  a  Colleger  who  succeeded  to  a 
Scholarship  at  King's  was  invariably  elected  a  Fellow  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  before  he  took  his  degree.  This  Fellowship 
he  could  retain  until  he  married  or  was  presented  to  one  of  the 
lucrative  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  College.  Hence,  to  "get 
King's,"  as  it  was  technically  called,  was  estimated  as  worth 
3000/.  because  it  was  a  sure  provision  for  life.  In  1861,  how- 
ever, the  Cambridge  University  Commissioners  propounded 
an  ordinance  for  the  future  government  of  King's  College,  by 
which  Scholarships  for  a  limited  period  were  substituted  for 
Fellowships  tenable  for  life. 

Endowment  and  RevenuC'^YxovL  College  is  possessed  of 
large  landed  and  other  property,  the  receipts  from  which  at  the 
present  day  amount  to  about  20,000/.  per  anni^m.  The  pro- 
perty consists  of  manors,  rectories,  demesne  lands,  farms, 
messuages,  tenements,  pensions,  quit  rents,  and  public  funds, 
a  great  part  of  which  funds  are  held  in  trust  for  Exhibitions, 
&c  The  probable  accession  to  this  income  which  might  be 
*  Rqx>rt    P.  66.  •  Evidence.     VoL  iii.  p.  64. 
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gained  by  running-out  leases  has  been  computed  at  10,000/. 
a  year. 

College  Livings. — There  are  not  less  than  forty  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  Collie.     Of  these, — ■ 

Fourio  not  exceeed  j^ioo  in  value — 

Eight  ore  above  too  and  not  exceeding  £200 


The  best  of  these  livings  are  held  by  the  governing  body  j 
the  others  they  usually  bestow  on  their  relations  or  friends— 

an  arrangement  which   is  condemned  by  those  who  would 
reform  the  College;  and,  undoubtedly,  it  exalts  private  inte- 
rests over  those  of  the  College  and  the  community. 
Expenditure. — The  yearly  expenditure,  inclusive  of  expenses 


■  hu  fer  mai^  jean  been  abandoned,  Ae  question 
between  dme  dignitaries  is  not  of  serious  interest  to  the  Gol- 
lege>  If  at  Eton  and  elsewhere  visitorial  authority  is  to 
•ccompligh  anysobetantial  good,  it  should  manifestly  b«  vested 
in  Ac  Hiiusterctf  Education,  llie  diiect  and  incessant,  thoi^ 
not  ndnute  and  vexatious,  control  of  Uie .  Government  is  here 
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The  edncatimal  establi&ment  of  Etoi^  like  those  of  Vfior 
diester,  of  Westminster,  of  the  Charteriunise,  and  of  oAer 
Et^Jish  Free  Schools,  is  composed  of  two  dasses— ~Fonndar 
tionen  and  Non-Foimdationer&  tlie  former,  limited  in  number, 
are  separately  lodged,  separately  boarded,  maintained  as  weU 
as  educated  free  of  chaige,  or  at  a  comparatively  small  expense, 
■ad  obtain,  or  have  the  opportunity  of  competing  for,  a  further 
pnvnsion,  more  or  less  viduable,  when  they  (|uit  the  Schooj^* 
The  latter,  without  l^al  restriction  as  to  number,  are  accre- 
tions upon  the  original  Foundation,  and  consist  of  boarders 
received  by  the  Masters  and  other  persons  at  their  own  expense 
and  for  their  own  profit,  or  of  pupils  resident  with  their  parents 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  pay  the  same  tenns  for  evetything 
but  board,  as  the  other  Non-Foundationers. 

In  most  cases  these  independent  scholars,  or  "  Oppidans," 
as  they  are  called  at  Eton,  far  outnumber  the  Collegers. 

The  propordon  subsisting  between  the  two  classes  in  the 
diief  Sciiools  which  admit  both,  is  shown  by  the  Report  of  the 
Koyal  Commisrioners  to  have  been  in  i86a  as  follows: — 


Rngby  . 
Shrewsbury 
Chutcrhouse 
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That  the  Founders  of  some  of  these  Schools  contemplated 
the  probability  that  another  class  might  resort  to  them  besides 
the  one  for  which  they  were  chiefly  designed,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  While  limiting  the  number  of  Foundation 
Scholars  to  70,  the  Statutes  of  Eton  make  provision  for  the 
instruction  in  grammar,  &c,  of  "fiiii  nobilium  " — the  origin  of 
the  present  Oppidans — and  of  "fiueri  (ommaisaia"  whose 
special  position  is  not  stated,  but  who  answer  probably  to  the 
pensionarii  at  Westminster,  to  the  commoners  at  Oxford,  and 
to  the  pensioners  at  Cambridge.  But  the  Founder  of  Eton 
could  little  have  imagined  that  a  time  would  arrive  when  his 
splendid  charity,  so  carefully  formed,  constituted,  and  endowed, 
should  become  the  subordinate  adjunct  of  a  grand  patrician 
seminary.  Yet  so  it  is.  "  Eton  College  has  become,  in  fact^ 
an  accessory  to  Eton  School ;  the  Provost  derives  from  the 
School  most  of  his  dignity ;  and  finds  in  the  direction  of  it 
a  great  part  of  his  employment ;  the  Head  Master,  though 
beneath  him  in  rank,  holds  a  position  superior  even  to  his  in 
real  importance  ;  the  Fellows  are  retired  Masters,  married  and 
beneficed,  for  the  most  part  non-resident  during  three-fourths 
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At  Eton,  to  harmonize  with  the  increasing  number  of  the 
pupils,  the  system  has  undergone  modifications  too  complex  to 
be  easily  intelligible  from  a  written  description.  In  brief,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  three  upper  Forms  constitute  the  Upper 
School ;  the  three  lower  onesr  the  Lower  School.    The  three 


it  is  evident  that  great  encouragement  was  then  given  to  Latin  versification, 
and  some  also  to  English,  and  that  the  younger  boys  were  especially  taught 
to  write  well.  The  "  Consuetudinaritim  "  of  the  months  is  followed  by  an 
epitome  of  the  days'  duties,  which  is  extremely  valuable  from  the  informa- 
tion on  the  early  educational  system  of  the  establishment  which  it  presents. 

The  boys  on  the  Foundation,  we  learn,  were  called  at  five  in  the 
morning  by  one  of  the  praepostors  of  the  chamber,  who  at  that  hour  in  a 
loud  voice  cried  out,  **Surgite.^  While  dressing  themselves  and  making 
their  beds  the  boys  repeated  a  prayer  in  alternate  verses.  Each  boy  swept 
that  part  of  the  dormitory  about  his  bed,  and  the  praepostor  chose  four 
boys  to  collect  the  dirt  into  a  heap  and  remove  it  The  whole  of  the  boys 
then  went  in  a  row  to  wash,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  the  schooL  At 
six  o'clock  the  Under  Master  entered  the  school  and  read  prayers.  The 
pmepostors  took  down  the  names  of  absentees,  and  one  praepostor's  special 
duty  was  to  examine  the  scholars*  hands  and  faces,  and  report  any  who 
came  unwashed.  The  Head  Master  made  his  appearance  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  work  of  tuition  b^pji. 

At  this  early  period  of  Eton's  history  the  School  was  divided  into  seven 
Forms.  The  first  three  were,  as  now,  under  the  control  of  the  Lower 
Master,  and  the  others  were  governed  by  the  Upper  Master.  The  boys 
had  dinner  at  1 1  A.M.  and  supper  at  7  P.M.  Except  on  particular  occasions, 
these  appear  to  have  been  the  only  meals.  Great  attention  was  paid  to 
Latin  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  practice  of  conversing 
in  I^tin  was  sedulously  cultivated,     Friday  was  flogging  day. 

The  list  of  authors  read  in  the  various  Forms  deserves  notice.  In  addition 
to  several  elementary  treatises,  the  Lower  School  read  Terence,  Select 
Epistles  of  Cicero,  Lucian's  Dialogues,  and  iEsop's  Fables.  The  Fourth 
Form  read  Terence,  Ovid's  Tristia,  and  the  Epigrams  of  Martial,  Catullus, 
or  Thomas -More^  The  Fifth  Form  read  Justin,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
Valerius  Maximus,  Florus,  Cicero's  Letters,  and  Horace.  Among  the 
books  read  by  the  boys  in  the  two  highest  Forms  are  mentioned  Cicero 
De  Officiis  and  De  Amicitia,  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  the  Greek  Grammar.  From 
the  fact  that  only  boys  in  the  highest  class  used  the  Greek  Grammar, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  Lucian  and  ^sop  among  the  Lower  School  books 
were  translations.  The  study  of  Greek,  though  eagerly  prosecuted  a  few 
years  afterwards,  had  at  that  period  made  but  little  progress. 
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upper  Forms,  after  undergoing  a  gradual  process  of  division 
and  subdivision,  now  stand  as  follows  : — 
(     Lower  Remove 

Middle  Remove 

Upper  Remove, 

Lower  Remove. 

Upper  Remove. 

Lower  Division   . 


Remove   . 


Fifth    . 


Middle  Division 


!  Lower  Remove. 
Upper  Remove. 
i  Lower  Remove. 
Upper  Remove; 


\     Upper  Division  . 
Sixlh 

There  are  thus,  in  fact,  eleven  Forms  or  subdivisions  of 
Forms  in  the  Upper  School,  and  the  boy  who  advances  regu- 
larly from  the  bottom  makes  ten  steps  to  reach  the  top,  each 
step  marking,  in  theoiy  at  least,  a  grade  of  proficiency.  The 
Form  and  Remove  in  which  a  boy  is,  denotes  his  stage  of 
advancement  and  his  rank  in  the  School ;  but  the  Form  first, 
and  then  the  Removes,  have  gradually  grown  too  large  to  be 
handled  by  a  single  Master,  and  it  has  been  thought  better,  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  in  School,  to  distribute  the  whole  mass 


Atfmisiim. — As  a  rule,  no  boy  is  admitted  to  the  Upper 
Sdnd  after  14  ]<ans  of  age.  Before  being  admitted  to  diat 
Sdiool,  a  bof  has  to  pass  an  examination,  consisting  of  easjr 
bandationa  from  English  into  Latin,  prose  and  verse,  and  from 
j&edc  and  Latin  into  Engtiah.  Thioi^h  the  ill-fffepared  coo- 
UitkKi  in  iriiich  parents  too  dten  send  their  boys  to  School, 
the  standard,  though  vay  low,  not  unfiequently  proves  beyond 
the  mark  of  Uie  candidates.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  re- 
jected ones  usually  enter  through  the  Lower  School — whidi 
admits  any  boy  who  can  read — and  ai^  a  period  rise  into  the 
Upper  School  when  past  the  age  at  which  they  could  originally 
Jure  entered  titers  This  evasion  of  the  regulation  for  ad- 
nussion  into  the  Upper  School  is  productive  of  much  mischid'* 
«od,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ere  long  be  remedied. 

Gcvtrmnait  of  the  StkooL — ^The  general  government  of  tlw 
whde  School,  Upper  and  Lower,  is  vested  in  the  Head  Mastav 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Provost  The  government  of  the 
Lower  School,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Provost,  is  delegated 
to  the  Lower  Master.  The  discipline  and  classical  instruction 
of  the  Upper  School  are  shared  by  the  Head  Master  with 
seventeen  assistants ;  the  Lower  Master,  with  four  assistants, 
having  the  like  charge  of  the  Lower  School 

The  Head  Master  is  by  the  statutes  to  be  a  Master  of  Arts, 
"  if  such  can  be  procured  conveniently,"  sufficiently  instructed 
in  grammar  and  experienced  in  teaching,  nnmairicd,  and  not 
holding  ecclesiastical  preferment  within  seven  miles  of  Eton. 
He  is  not  required  to  be  a  clergyman,  nor  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  but  practically  he  is  always  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  the  Fellows,  the  requisition 
of  celibacy  has  become  obsolete. 

Emoluments  of  the  Head  Master. — The  statutory  emoluments 
of  the  Head  Master  consisted  of  an  annual  stipend  of  34 
marks  or  16/.  with  the  same  commons,  liveiy,  and  lodgings  as 
a  Fellow.  He  actually  receives  Ironi  the  College  219/.  a  year, 
and  has  a  house  within  the  College  precincts,  rent  free.  He 
receives  also  an  annual  payment  (^  six  guineas  from  eveiy  boy 
^except  King's  Scholars),  an  entrance  fee  of  five  guineas  from 
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every  boy  in  the  Upper  School,  and  a  leaving  present  from 
ever}'  boy  m  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Form,  except  Kiog'n  Scholars. 
His  income  is  liable,  however,  to  certain  deductions.  He  pays 
a  stipend  of  50/.  to  the  senior  Assistant  Classical  Master,  and 
44/-  3'-  to  t^ich  of  the  others,  and  some  other  sums  for  classical 
and  malhematical  teaching,  about  15/.  for  examinations,  and 
about  350/.  for  prize  books,  On  the  whole,  his  gross  receipts 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1861,  average  5,744*'- ;  his 
net  receipts,  4,491/.  His  net  receipts  for  the  year  i86r  were 
4.572/.  6^.' 

The  Head  Master's  Duties  and  Powers. — In  addition  to  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  Upper,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
of  the  Lower  School,  the  Head  Master  takes  the  whole  work 
of  the  First  Division,  comprising  from  30  to  40  boys.  It  is  his 
province  also,  at  ihe  three  annual  examinations,  technicallji 
called  "  trials,"  to  set  all  the  papers,  except  those  in  arithmetic 
and  mathematics,  and  to  supervise  a  large  proportion  of  the 
work  done.  He  assists,  likewise,  in  the  "  intermediate  exami- 
nation of  the  King's  Scholars,  and  again  at  the  election  trials 
Scholars.     To  him,    practically. 


to  have  free  scope  in  questions  of  detail  and  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  School,  but  that  he  should  not  be  ab- 
solutely uncontrolled. 

Course  of  Studies, — Until  the  year  1851  the  instruction  at 
Eton  was  exclusively  classical ;  it  is  now  almost  entirely 
classical  and  mathematical,  though  predominantly  classical. 
From  resident  or  non-resident  teachers,  boys  who  are  willing 
to  give  up  their  play-hours  for  the  purpose,  and  who  have 
parents  willing  to  pay  for  the  instruction,  may  learn  French, 
German,  Italian,  drawing,  and  music  But  as  these  accom- 
plishments are  not  obligatory,  and  form  no  part  of  the  pass- 
port to  academical  distinctions,  the  great  mass  of  boys  leave 
Eton  without  having  acquired  there  any  one  of  them.^ 

Classical  Teaching, — The  classical  tuition  at  Eton  divides 
itself  into  two  branches — ^teaching  in  School,  and  teaching  out 
of  School — and  the  large  proportion  the  latter  bears  to  the 
former  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Eton  system. 
Every  Assistant  Master  has  a  share  in  this  double  teaching — 
in  School,  as  a  master  in  charge  of  a  division  ;  out  of  School, 
as  a  tutor — and  every  boy  stands  in  a  double  relation  to  his 
tutor  and  to  the  Master  of  his  Division ;  so  that,  except  during 
the  short  time  which  he  passes  in  the  school  division  of  which 
his  tutor  has  the  charge,  he  has  two  minds  applied  to  his 
education  at  almost  every  point  in  his  school  life.^ 

Classical  Work  in  School. — The  work  in  School  is  limited  to 
construing  and  to  repeating  passages  learnt  by  heart  from 
Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Including  the  time  spent  in  showing 
up  compositions  previously  corrected  by  the  tutor,  a  boy  is  in 
School  on  an  average  about  two  hours  and  a  half  on  a  whole 
school-day.  A  lesson  usually  occupies  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
mmutes.  'The  large  amount  of  repetition  and  of  Latin  verse 
composition,  and  the  sameness  and  narrow  range  of  the  reading 
in  Form  are,  by  many,  thought  to  be  objectionable  features  in 
Eton  school-work-  Another  peculiarity  against  which  a  great 
deal,  but  in  favour  of  which  very  little  can  be  said,  is  the  use 
of  extract-books  instead  of  the  original  works  whence  the 
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extracts  are  taken.  An  obvious  objection  to  this  practice  is, 
that  it  must  enfeeble  the  interest  To  a  boy,  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  read  in  its  int^ty.  has  all  the  fascination  of  a 
romance.  What  comparable  delight  can  he  derive  from  the 
disjecta  membra  of  such  a  work  I 

Work  in  Fupil-room. — Every  boy  at  Eton  must  have  a  tutor 
(who  is  usually  selected  by  his  parent),  and  every  lesson  con- 
strued in  School  before  the  Division  Master  is,  as  a  general 
nile,  construed  previously  with  the  tutor.  The  lime  taken  in 
construing  before  the  tutor  is  stated  to  average  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes  a  lesson. 

Another  part  of  the  tutor's  duty  is  to  correct  his  pupil's 
exercises  before  they  go  to  the  Master  in  School.  To  correct 
in  detail  is  the  business  of  the  one,  and  it  takes  up  about  a 
fourth  of  his  working  hours ;  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
exercise  and  see  whether  it  is  treated  generally  in  the  way 
intended,  is  the  duty  of  the  other.i 

By  this  system  it  is  manifest  that  a  boy  may  either  work  very 
hard  at  Eton,  or  scarcely  work  at  alL     If  disposed   to  be 
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and  historianfli  or  to  write  iambics  and  Greek  prose,  he  had  to 
obtain  and  pay  for  private  tuition.  As  this  additional  in- 
struction was  necessary,  the  private  business  became  a  matter 
of  ooune,  and  the  extra  payment  for  it  indispensable.  Ten 
guineas  a  year  were  tiuis  added  to  the  School  chazgesi  and 
about  twoliours  a  week  to  the  work.^ 

Apfcinimmif  Qual^aiioms^  and  Emoluments  of  Classical 
Assistant  Masters, — ^Until  lately,  the  number  of  pupils  whom  a 
tutor  mig^t  take  was  unlimited ;  but  forty  is  now  considered  to 
be  as  many  as  any  man  can  fiurly  manage.  The  tutors  are 
the  Classical  Assistant  Masters^  each  of  whom,  besides  the 
share  which  as  Master  of  a  Division  and  as  tutor  he  has  to 
take  in  the  teaching  of  the  School,  has  also  in  his  turn  to 
attend  at  chapel  and  to  call  the  lower  boys  at  absence,  to  assist 
in  maintaining  order  and  discipline  out  of  School,  and  to  take 
charge  of  a  dame's  house.  These  Assistant  Masters  are  ap- 
pointed, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Provost,  by  the  Head 
Master,  who  has  also  the  power  of  removing  them.  It  has 
been  an  invariable  custom  to  appoint  Eton  men ;  and,  until  a 
recent  period,  men  who  were  Fellows  of  King's  or  who  had 
been  Foundation  Scholars  at  Eton.  Every  Classical  Assistant 
Master  receives,  as  such,  only  forty-two  guineas  a  year  from 
the  Head  Master  for  his  work  in  School.  As  tutor,  however, 
he  is  paid  ten  guineas  by  each  ////>//,  and  twenty  guineas  from 
tzx^  private  pupil  who  does  not  board  in  his  house.  If  he  has 
a  boarding  house,  he  receives  120/.  from  each  boy,  this  sum  in- 
cluding the  charges  for  board  and  tuition.  The  payment  for  a 
King*s  Scholar  is  always  ten  guineas,  and  to  him  the  tutor 
cannot  refuse  to  give  private  business ;  the  King's  Scholars 
are,  therefore,  distributed  among  the  tutors  by  private  arrange- 
ment* 

Mathematical  Teachings  Status  and  Emoluments  of  Mathe- 
matical Masters, — There  appears  to  have  been  no  mathematical 
teaching  at  Eton  prior  to  the  year  1836,  when  Mr.  S.  Hawtrey 
received  permission  to  give  mathematical  instruction  to  those 
boys  whose  parents  wished  them  to  learn.     Subsequently, 
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in  his  elevation,  nor  does  any  care  appear  to  h 
to  secure  for  them  from  the  boys  the  res 
?nce  which  are  paid  to  the  Classical  Assistants. 
2  emoluments  of  the  Mathematical  Assistants  ar 
from  the  payment  of  four  guineas  made  by  eve 
chool,  partly  from  private  teaching,  and  partly 
J  of  boarding.  Of  the  Mathematical  Fee  Fund, 
payment  of  150/.  per  annum  made  by  the  C< 
istruction  of  the  seventy  King's  Scholars,  th( 
al  Assistant  Master,  Mr.  S.  Hawtrey,  who  ha 
es  to  provide  for,  receives  eleven-twentieths ;  th 
ne-twentieths  are  divided  in  different  proportioi 
•  the  seven  Assistants.  A  yearly  sum  of  123 
by  the  Head  Master,  and  the  Mathematical 
iT  for  the  seventh.  By  the  aid  of  fees  derived  fr< 
mathematical  instruction,  the  Assistants  co 
Lse  their  slender  income;  but,  after  all,  it  is  ir 
:ir  requirements  and  position,  and  contrasts  very 
he  emoluments  received  by  the  Classical  Assists 
rangematt  of  the  School  for  Mathematics.  —  1 
ed  to  Mathematical  teaching  at  Eton  is  three 
throughout  the  school,  besides  an  exercise  betip 
I.  These  three  hours  were  added  to  the  work  in 
lishing  the  number  of  weekly  half-holidays  and  d( 
the  whole  holidays.     In  the  "  trials  "  or  examin 
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during  the  most  of  his  time  at  School,  in  Mathematical  Classes 
much  inferior  to  him,  unless  he  happens  also  to  be  a  good 
classic  The  mathematical  reading  of  an  average  boy  extends 
to  the  first  part  of  Colenso's  Algebra  and  four  books  of  Euclid. 
A  fair  number  are  said  to  read  Trigonometry ;  a  few  advance 
to  Conic  Sections,  treated  Geometrically,  and  fewer  to  Analytical 
Geometry,  which  is  the  highest  point 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  in  the  Mathematical  School^ 
which  is  general  and  obligatory,  the  Mathematical  Masters  are 
permitted,  as  was  previously  observed,  to  give  private  tuition 
to  boys  whose  parents  desire  it,  at  an  extra  charge  of  ten 
guineas  a  year.  For  this  the  pupil  gets  three  hours'  extra 
lessons,  the  three  hours  being  deducted  from  his  play-time. 

History  and  Geography, — History  and  Geography,  ancient 
and  modem,  are  taught  only  in  the  Divisions  below  the  Fifth 
Form.  Each  Master  in  the  Fourth  Form  and  "Remove" 
chooses  for  his  Division  what  book  and  what  portion  of  history 
he  thinks  proper,  and  afterwards  reports  what  he  has  set  to  the 
Head  Master.  The  elements  of  Modem  History  are  regularly 
taught  in  the  Lower  School.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper 
School  the  subject  is  changed  from  Modem  History  to  Ancient; 
and  although  lessons  are  set  commonly  in  the  Fourth  Form, 
and  more  rarely  in  the  "  Remove,"  yet  so  soon  as  these  forms 
arc  passed,  all  direct  instruction  ceases,  and  boys  are  left  to  the 
inducement  supplied  by  examinations,  and  the  opportunities 
given  by  holiday-tasks,  to  continue  and  extend  their  reading. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  subject,  though 
not  neglected,  is  neither  regularly  taught  nor  strongly  encou- 
raged.^ 

Afoiiern  Languages. — The  general  scale  of  proficiency  in 
Modern  Languages,  and  the  model  in  which  they  are  taught  at 
Eton,  the  best  authorities  allow,  are  not  satisfactory.  German 
and  Italian,  for  the  reasons  above  adverted  to,  are  almost 
wholly  neglected  ;  and  even  the  single  teacher  of  French 
appears  to  have  no  recognised  position  in  the  School,  beyond 
that  of  "  a  person  holding  the  privilege  to  teach  French."     No 
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improvement  in  this  respect  can  be  hoped  for  until  the  study  is 
introduced  into  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  SchooL  At 
present  it  involves  an  extra  expense  to  the  parents^  and  a  sacri- 
fice of  some  hours  of  play  to  the  boy.  Being  excluded  fixnn 
the  school-work,  and  not  allowed  to  assist  a  schoWs  rise  in 
the  School,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  boys  should  look  upon 
the  study  of  Modem  Languages  as  of  little  importance^  and 
should  pursue  it  with  indifference. 

Natural  Science. — Physical  Science  is  not  taught  at  Eton, 
but  lectures  are  delivered  once  a  week  during  the  two  winter 
school-times,  by  men  of  eminence,  on  scientific  subjects.  At 
the  end  of  each  lecture  some  questions  are  proposed,  to  which 
those  who  choose  to  do  so  prepare  written  answers,  for  the  best 
of  which  a  prize  is  given ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  ques- 
tions are  again  proposed,  to  be  answered  firom  recollection. 

Music  and  Drawing, — ^There  is  no  school  tuition  in  Music. 
Some  of  the  boys,  however,  take  private  lessons,  chiefly  in 
instrumental  music ;  and  two  of  the  tutors  have  private  musical 
classes. 

For  Drawing,  a  room  has  been  fitted  up  with  models,  and 
there  is  a  skilful  Drawing  Master,  who  gives  instruction  in 
artistic,  not  elementary,  drawing.  Practical  Geometry  and 
Military  Plan-drawing  are  taught  in  the  Mathematical  School 
to  any  one  desirous  to  learn. 

77te  Lower  School, — The  three  lowest  Forms,  it  will  be 
remembered,  constitute  the  Lower  School  at  Eton.  This 
School  is  arranged  for  teaching  in  five  divisions,  and  is  taught 
by  the  Lower  Master,  and  four  Assistants  appointed  by  him- 
self, with  the  approval  of  the  Provost  and  Head  Master.  The 
Assistant  Masters  have  always  been  chosen  from  the  Univer- 
sities, and  are  always  Eton  men. 

Besides  these  five  masters  employed  in  classical  tuition,  Mr. 
S.  Hawtrey,  with  seven  assistants,  gives  instruction  in  arith- 
metic, writing,  and  dictation  ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  Masters 
to  boys  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Upper  SchooL 

The  Lower  Master — the  ostiarius^  or  usher  of  the  ancient 
Grammar  School — has  the  general  management  of  the  Lower 


Sdbod,  subject  to  die  control  of  the  Provost  He  receives  as 
salaxy  finom  Ae  College  78/.  xfij.,  with  a  trifling  allowance  of 
bread  and  beer.  He  also  receives  four  guineas  as  entrance-fee, 
and  UK  guineas  annually,  from  each  Oppidan  in  the  Lower 
School,  which  chaxges  are  doubled  in  the  case  of  noblemen's 
sons  and  baronets.  He  pays  to  each  of  his  Classical  Assistants 
30/.  a  year.  He  keeps  a  boarding-iiouse,  and  is  tutor  to  his 
own  boarders,  each  of  whom  pays  him  130/.,  instead  of  lao/., 
the  customary  change  for  a  boy  in  a  tutor^s  house. 

Hardly  any  age  is  considered  too  early,  nor  any  age  (under 
fourteen)  too  late  for  admission  to  the  Lower  School  Boys 
are  admitted  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read ;  and  they  do 
enter,  not  unfrequently,  at  seven  years  of  age.  Their  number 
varies  much.  Between  181  a  and  1833  it  ranged  from  79  to 
37 ;  between  1834  and  1839,  from  23  to  xi ;  it  has  since  risen 
considerably,  and  in  1861  was  99.  These  figures,  it  should  be 
noticed,  are  taken  firom  the  lists  published  at  election,  a  period 
when  the  Lower  School  is  not  at  its  fullest  The  highest  num- 
ber in  each  year  since  1857  inclusive,  has  never  fallen  below 
100,  and  was  in  1859,  139;  in  1861,  121 ;  and  in  1862  it 
reached  to  140. 

The  studies  of  the  Lower  School  are  thus  described  by  a 
late  Master,  Mr.  Carter  : — 

"The  system  of  teaching  in  the  Lower  School  does  not  necessarily 
comprise  any  modem  language,  the  subjects  being  Bible  history,  classics, 
geography,  English  history,  arithmetic,  writing,  dictation,  so  arranged 
that  classics,  writing,  or  dictation  are  the  subjects  of  three  days  in  each 
week,  while  history,  or  geography  and  arithmetic  are  taught  on  the  other 
three ;  aU  of  these  form  the  subjects  of  examination  twice  a  year,  when  the 
papen  for  each  Form  are  set  from  the  portions  of  work  done  by  each 
Form  since  the  last  examination,  and  looked  over  by  the  Lower  Master, 
with  the  single  exception  of  arithmetic ;  the  places  are  determined  by 
him  according  to  a  boy's  proficiency  in  each  subject,  arithmetic  bearing  a 
proportion  of  one-fifth  to  the  rest  of  the  work ;  these  are  the  ordinary 
examinations  according  to  which  bo3rs  rise  from  one  Form  to  another  twice 
a  year.  A  deserving  boy  may  at  any  time  be  promoted  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  Master  of  the  Division  and  of  the  tutor,  a  case 
which  repeatedly  happens ;  as,  for  instance,  six  boys  were  sent  from  the 
Lower  to  the  Upper  School  at  various  times  during  the  interval  between 
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election  and  Christmas.  Shcmld  there  be  any  difloenee  of  dpinloii,  ^MA 
seldom  exists,  between  the  Master  and  tutor,  the  Lower  Master  wooU 
examine  the  boy  himself,  and  fix  his  proper  position.  This  systeto,  wfaidi 
has  been  changed  and  enlai]gcd  during  tlM  last  three  years,  works  wdl,  and 
does  not  seem  to  require  further  change  as  regards  the  present  subjecta." 

The  Lower  School  boys  prepare  their  lessons  in  pupil-room, 
and  their  hours  of  work  are  many  more  than  those  in  any  part 
of  the  Upper  School.  While  the  holidays  are  so  numerous  at 
Eton,  this  close  occupation  may  not  be  practically  injurious ; 
but,  should  the  time-table  be  reconstructed,  some  provision 
will,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  afford  the  Lower  School  due  oppor* 
tunities  for  healthy  recreation. 

Promotion^  ExhibiiwnSy  Schdarships^  ^c. — It  is  admitted 
that  the  most  important  stimulant  to  exertion  which  any  School 
can  apply,  is  a  proper  system  of  promotion.  By  that  of  Eton 
we  have  seen  a  boy  gets,  as  a  rule,  two  steps  or  "  Removes  " 
in  every  year.  One  he  obtains  as  a  matter  of  course,  without 
examination,  the  other  he  obtains  through  an  examination 
called  "  trials,'*  so  little  difficult  that  it  is  ignominious,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible,  to  fail.  The  "  trials  "  are  so  far  competitive 
that  a  boy  who  does  well  in  them  takes  a  higher  place  within 
his  Remove,  though  he  does  not  advance  the  quicker  in  the 
School.  On  a  recommendation  from  his  tutor  and  the  Master 
of  his  Division,  a  boy  may  offer  himself  for  a  double  Remove  ; 
he  is  then  examined,  not  with  the  boys  of  his  own  Remove,  but 
with  those  of  the  next  above  it ;  and  if  he  beats  two-thirds  of 
them,  he  is  transferred  to  it,  and  rises  with  it,  thereby  gaining 
two  steps  in  the  School  at  once.  These  examinations  go  on 
until  the  boy  is  landed  in  the  Upper  Fifth ;  after  which  he 
rises  by  seniority  above  it,  if  he  be  an  Oppidan.  The  King's 
Scholars  have,  about  a  year  afterwards,  an  examination  of  some 
severity,  which  determines  their  place  in  College.  In  addition 
to  the  trials,  there  is  an  examination  of  each  Division,  called 
"  Collections,"  at  the  end  of  every  term,  as  to  work  done  in 
school-time.  The  boys  are  classed  in  collections,  but  the 
distinction  which  each  gains  is  only  honorary,  and  does  not 
affect  his  place  in  the  School,  except  that  a  *'  class  "  gained  in 


it,  whether  in  Claries  or  Mathematics,  is  earned  CO  hu  credit 
at  the  next  examination. 

The  Scholarships  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Bit  appio- 

^priated  to  the  King's  Scholars,  and  the  examination  for  them 
turns  entirely  upon  the  school-work  of  the  previoia  yesr,  .with 
Creek  and  1-itin  Composition  in  prose  and  verse,  Alathematics 
and  Aiithmetic.  The  Newcastle  Scholanhtp  is  open  to  boys 
in  the  Sixth  Fonn,  in  the  Upper  Division  of  the  Fifth,  and  to 
-Aoie  in  the  Middle  Division  who  wiU  leave  School  before 
die  next  examination.  The  Toniline  prize  of  30/.,  in  books, 
Sot  Mathematics,  is  open  to  the  whole  School,  as  also  is  the 
late  Prince  Consoifs  prizes  for  Modem  Languages.  The 
prises  for  Declamation,  and  the  first  Holiday  Task  prise,  are 
confined  to  the  King's  Scholars.  The  second  Holiday  Task 
jxisc^  founded  by  the  Assistant  Masters,  is  open  to  the  six  first 
Drriflons  of  the  Fifth  Form.  There  are  two  prizes  for  English 
Essays;  one  left  by  Mr.  Richard^  one  given  by  the  Head 
Master,  open  to  the  two  first  Divisions  of  the  School  A 
"  Latin  Essay,"  founded  by  Mr.  Richards,  open  to  voluntary 
competition  for  the  first  seventy  boys.  A  prize  given  by  the 
Assistant  Masters  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics,  open  to  the 
^ifth  Form.  A  prize  for  the  best  piece  of  Prose,  and  one  for 
the  best  copy  of  Verses  done  during  the  School-time  in  the 
First  Division.  A  book  is  given  by  the  Head  Master  to  each 
boy  on  the  third  occasion  of  an  exercise  sent  up  by  the 
Clasucal  Master  under  whom  he  is  at  School ;  the  same  in  the 
case  of  the  Mathematical  School,  and  to  each  boy  whose  name 
stands  first  in  the  collections  of  his  Division. 

There  are  other  Scholarships  in  the  gift  of  the  Provost  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Provost  and  the  Head 
Master  of  Eton,  confined  to  King's  Scholars.  These  are 
awarded  without  examination. 

Moral  TVainittg  a/ul  General  Discipline  of  the  Sekool. — It  is 
the  duty  of  a  tutor  to  exercise  a  general  moral  superintendence 
over  each  of  his  pupils.  If  he  boards  at  a  dame's,  or  at  a 
Mathematical  Master's,  the  extent  of  the  tutor's  responsibility 
is  still  in  theory  the  same;   though  what  may  be  called  the 
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domestic  superintendence  of  the  Iwy  necessarily  falls,  in  that 
case,  to  the  person  in  whose  house  he  resides.  This  relation, 
which  begins  when  a  boy  first  enters  Eton,  and  subsists  during 
the  whole  time  that  he  remainif  there,  places  him  under  the 
guardianship  of  one  person  whose  duty,  at  least  in  theory,  is  to 
watch  the  cleveiopment  of  his  mental  powers,  the  rise  and 
growth  of  moral  tendencies,  to  win  his  affections  and  thus 
exercise  a  control  over  his  character,  to  communicate  freely 
with  his  parents,  to  protect  him  whenever,  from  misunder- 
standing or  misapprehension,  he  may  be  liable  to  be  hardly 
judged  or  punished,  and  to  inculcate,  as  occasions  offer,  high 
principles  of  thought  and  action.' 

This  institution  has  grown  up  by  degrees,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  variously  modified  forms  id  other  great  Schools.  At  Eton, 
the  highest  value  is  attached  to  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
thai,  in  a  school  of  such  magnitude,  it  is,  when  properly  carried 
out,  of  especial  service.* 

Monitorial  Powers. — Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  monitorial 
or  prefect  system  at  Eton  ;  the  Sixth  Form,  and  in  particular 
cases  the  Upper  boys  in  the  Fifth,  are  empowered  to  punish 
breaches  of  discipline  by  setting  impositions,  or  by  the  more 
summary  process  of  an  immediate  "  licking."  The  Captain  of 
each  house  is  also  expected  to  assist  the  Master  of  it  in  main- 
taining order.  Among  the  King's  Scholars,  the  authority  of 
the  Sixth  Form  extends  over  all  below  the  first  six  of  the 
Fifth  Form,  and  in  certain  exceptional  instances  over  them 
also ;  it  is  frequently  exercised,  is  considered  to  work  well,  and 
is  thought  to  be  beneficial  by  the  King's  Scholars  themselves. 
Fonneriy,  when  tyrannical  habits  prevailed  generally  among  the 
bigger  boys  in  College,  the  power  of  the  Sixth  Form  also  sup- 
plied excuse  for  oppression ;  but  this  has  ceased  since  the 
appointment  of  the  Assistant  Master  in  College.  Among  the 
Oppidans  it  is  confined  to  boys  below  the  Fifth,  and  in  practice 
is  rarely  exercised  at  alL  There  are  offences,  however,  which 
a  Sixth  Form  boy,  whether  King's  Scholar  or  Oppidan,  would 
think  himself  bound  to  notice  and  suppress,  and  the  Head 
1  Endencc     P.  laa  '  Report.     P.  94. 


Master  considers  that  every  Sixth  Form  boy  holds  his  nmk  on 
the  condition  of  discountenancing  and  putting  dowll  diaorders 
and  breaches  of  discipline,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  a 
failure  in  this  respect  has  ever  actually  been  a  cause  of  d^ia- 
dation.  The  Sixth  Form  does  not  in  reality  enjof  any  aodal 
preeminence  apart  from  that  of  age,  and  there  aeaas,  prac- 
licaliy,  no  Line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the  rest  of 
Ac  SdiooL  The  monitorial  xjttem,  tbeiefore,  irith  its  fwtnal 
delegation  of  powers  and  dudes,  as  it  prevails  at  Harrow, 
Rogbj,  and  o^er  Sdiools,  has  hardly  more  than  a  nominal 
existence  at  Eton  in  the  present  day.' 

^igginff. — This  odious  practice,  thou^  in  mitigated  fbna, 
still  exists  at  Eton.  No  one  appears  to  know  when,  or  imder 
iriiat  drcmnstsnces,  this  law  of  id^t  sprung  up  in  our  schooto; 
but  tiieie  is  something  so  inconceiTably  wroi^  in  peimittiDg 
am  dder  boy  to  cxerdse  over  a  younger  one,  a  tyraniqr  no 
Master  dare  practise  over  either,  that  it  is  surprising  puUic 
opinion  has  not  long  since  put  the  system  down.  The  power 
to  fag  is,  as  a  general  rule,  confined  to  the  Sixth  Form,  and  to 
the  Fifth,  exclusive  of  the  Lower  Remove,  Lower  Division ;  the 
liability  to  be  fagged,  to  boys  betow  the  Fifth  Form.  Every 
lower  boy  in  each  house  is  assigned  as  a  special  fag  to  some 
Sixth  or  Fifth  Form  boy  in  that  house,  and  every  lower  boy 
in  College  to  one  of  the  first  eleven  in  College. 

Punishment. — At  Eton,  as  at  most  of  the  great  Schools, 
"  impositions "  form  the  ordinary  punishment,  but  corporal 
castigation,  which  in  the  Upper  School  is  administered  by  the 
Head  Master  only,  and  in  the  Lower  School  by  the  Lower 
Master  only,  is  not  unfrcquently  inflicted. 

Summit. — In  no  other  School  in  England  do  the  pupils  enjoy 
so  much  personal  freedom  as  at  Eton.  The  prescribed  bounds, 
indeed,  are  narrow  enough  ;  but  these  limitadons  are  a  name 
rather  than  a  reality.  A  boy  may  roam  miles  and  miles  away 
from  College  with  impunity,  iS,  when  he  espies  a  Master,  he 
has  the  grace  to  step  aside  and  affect  to  hide  behind  any  object 
at  hand.  Let  the  covert  be  no  thicker  than  a  hazel  twig,  the 
»  Report     p.  94. 
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tnunt  has  the  "  receipt  of  rera-seed,"  and  walks  invisible.  A 
&vourite  roving- place,  especially  for  Collegers  who  can  "gel 
a  name  out  of  Hall,"  is  among  the  cascades  and  modcrn-anliijue 
rains  of  Virginia  Water.  Another  is  the  vitinity  of  Runnynicde. 
As  the  landscape  educates  as  well  as  the  book,  and  the  custom 
of  "shirting"  a  master  is  injurious  on  many  accounts,  it  is 
advisable  that  the  so-called  "  bounds."  with  the  exception  of 
certain  objectionable  places,  should  be  aboUsheiL  They  have 
practically  ceased  to  exist :  the  alfeccation  of  obser\-ing  them 
is,  if  not  hypocrisy,  at  least  an  absurdity. 

Sports  ami  Pastimes. — If  at  Eton  work  is  not  so  vigorous  as 
it  might  be,  iilayi>  certainly  not  neglected.  To  the  attractions 
of  the  cricket  (ield  arc  added  those  of  the  river;  the  captain  of 
the  boats  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  school,  and  next  in  rank 
to  him  fctands  the  captain  of  the  eleven.  The  supreme  sport 
of  Eton,  indeed,  is  rowing.  Thames,  Cam,  and  Isis  proclaim 
the  glories  of  her  eight-oars — t^tx  Monarch,  Dreadnought,  Prirue 
of  Wales,  and  Thetis  :— 


Their  weekly  races  during  the  summer  season  and  the  annual 
procession  of  the  boats  to  Surley  upon  the  4th  of  June,  are  sights 
which  no  country  in  the  world  but  England  can  show  or  can 
appreciate.  An  Assistant  Master,  who  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  what  may  be  termed  the  physical  education  of  Eton, 
bears  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects,  not  only  physical  but 
moral,  of  a  keen  participation  in  athletic  sports.  It  diminishes, 
in  his  opinion,  the  class  of  idlers  and  loiterers — a  class  by 
common  consent  most  mischievous,  to  whom  too  many  temp- 
tations are  offered  by  the  street  and  little  shops  of  Eton,  and 
is  an  antidote  to  luxurious  and  extravagant  habits,  to  drinking, 
and  vice  of  all  kinds.  No  boy  is  permitted  to  go  on  the  river 
who  has  not  "passed"  in  swimming  before  a  committee  of 
Masters.  This  rale  has,  it  is  said,  entirely  put  an  end  to  acci- 
dents, which  were  previously  not  infrequent.  Unobjectionable 
as  are  the  games  in  vogue  at  Eton,  they  ought  to  be  diversified, 
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to  receive  a  oertam  earnestness  from  being  accompanied  by 
militaij  training  and  tfaey  should  be  compulsory  on  the  whole 
School  Some  of  the  greatest  military  writers  on  the  Continent 
maintain  that  every  nation  should  from  youth  be  luniliarized 
to  armsy  and  if  at  Eton  an  hour  a  day  were  devoted  to  military 
exercise,  the  moral  results  would  be  as  great  as  the  physical 
advantages.  Patriotic  fervour  would  be  fostered  by  the  side 
of  Spartan  endurance.^ 

^  An  old  custom,  once  yery  popular  at  Eton,  called  **ffunU9ig  of 
Ai  Ram"  has  been  veiy  properiy  abolished,  though,  as  illustratnig  the 
taste  of  our  forefathers,  it  merits  pohaps  a  brief  description.  The  College 
had  an  ancient  right  to  daim  fiom  its  batcher  a  ram^  to  be  hunted  by  the 
Scholan  on  the  Annual  Election  Saturday.  The  animal  upon  one  occasion 
being  sore  pressed  by  its  pursuers,  swam  across  the  Thames  and  ran  into 
"Windsor  Market  with  the  boys  after  it  This  accident  caused  much  mis- 
diief^  and  thenceforth  the  ram  was  ordered  to  be  hamstrung^  and  a^ter  the 
Election  was  knocked  on  the  head  with  twisted  dubs,  some  of  which  are 
itin  preserved.  A  few  years  after  this  change  in  its  character,  the  sport,  at 
best  a  brutal  one,  was  entirely  discontinued.  The  ram  is  now  slaughtered 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  its  flesh  is  baked  in  pasties  which  are  partaken  of 
by  the  Collegers. 

Another  less  ancient  but  more  graceful  Eton  ceremony,  The  Triennial 
MoNTEM,  has  likewise  been  abolished  since  1847, — On  the  Tuesday  in 
Whitsun  week  the  whole  School  were  wont  to  march  in  order  to  a  small 
Tumulus  on  the  Bath  road,  named  "  Salt  Hill,"  bearing  two  banners,  one 
blazoned  with  the  College  Arms,  the  other  with  the  motto,  "  Pro  More  et 
MonU.*^  Here  the  boys  forming  the  procession  took  dinner,  and  alter  a 
Latin  prayer  had  been  read  on  the  mount,  returned  in  the  order  in  which 
they  set  out.  The  origin  of  the  ceremony  is  unknown.  Its  object  for 
many  3rears  was  the  collection  of  contributions  from  the  spectators,  among 
whom  were  usually  the  Royal  family,  many  of  the  neighbouring  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  personal  friends  of  the  boys.  The  two  chief  collectors, 
or  salt-bearers,  were  a  Colleger  and  an  Oppidan,  who  were  arrayed  in 
splendid  dresses  and  carried  each  a  silk  bag  to  receive  the  donations.  They 
were  assisted  by  other  boys  in  similar  dresses,  who  ranged  the  country  in 
all  directions  and  exacted  tribute  from  those  they  met  The  sum  collected 
on  these  occasions  amounted  at  times  to  above  ;£*  1,000.  Half  the  collection 
was  usually  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  a  magnificent  breakfast  and  dinner, 
and  other  entertainments;  the  remainder  went  towards  the  University 
outfit  and  maintenance  of  the  Senior  Colleger,  who  was  the  captain  and 
hero  of  the  day.  A  public  ball  and  fireworks  ordinarily  wound  up  these 
festivals,  which  in  former  times  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  as 
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Debuting  Society. — This  institution,  admission  lo  which  is 
eagerly  sought  for,  but  with  difficulty  obtainetj,  was  established 
by  Charles  FoxTownshend  in  or  about  the  year  1811.  Though 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Society,"  it  is  locally  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Pop,"  the  derivation  of  which  remains  to  this  day  as  much 
a  puzile  as  the  author  of  "Junius,"  In  ihe  list  of  Us  honorary 
members  will  be  found  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  T,  Freraantle,  Bishop 
Selwyn,  Sit  G.  C.  Lewis,  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Jelf,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
and  a  score  of  well-known  politicians  and  writers  who  here 
first  "  imjied  their  wings  "  for  loftier  flightj.  The  Society  has 
been  somewhat  migratory  in  its  day.  but  it  seems  now  perma- 
nently domiciled  in  a  handsome  house  which  once  formed  j>art 
of  the  old  "  Christopher "  Inn. 

The  debates,  it  should  be  observed,  are  exempt  from  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Masters.  No  Master,  unless  he 
is  an  honorary  member,  and  prepared  to  speak,  or  has  been 
specially  introduced,  is  allowed  to  be  present. 

Holidays. — The  holidays  at  Eton  are  very  numerous.  In 
addition   to    the   customary  periods  of  vacation — namely,  at 

much  prDprieCjr  ai  could  be  expected.  The  introduction  of  nilway 
tnLvclling,  however,  soon  changed  the  charoclei  of  Montem,  and  led  lo 
excesses  so  Ecandalous  in  themselves  uid  >o  annoying  to  the  authorities, 
that  when  bU  attempts  to  regulate  or  modify  them  failed,  no  rcBauFce  was 
left  but  the  abolition  of  the  Saturnalia  altogether,  Mackworth  Praed  has 
some  amusing  lines  on  the  tawdry  and  sometimes  niinoosly  eipenuve 
»  of  the  Montem  day  :- — 

"Sec  MosTEM  sempstress'  handy-work. 

The  Greek  confounded  with  the  Turk, 

Parisian  mined  with  Piedmonlcsc, 

And  Persian  joined  to  Portuguese  ; 

And  mantles  short,  and  manltes  long. 

And  mantles  right,  and  mantles  wrong. 

Mis-shaped,  mia-coloured,  and  mis-placed 

With  what  the  tailor  calls  '  a  Taste.' 

And  then  the  badges  and  sur-coals, 

The  fiagi,  the  dnima,  the  paint,  the  boats ; 

But  more  than  these,  and  more  than  all, 

The  oarsman's  intermiUed  call, 

'Eaiyl*     'HardaUl" 


Easter,  three  weeks  and  four  days  ;  at  Election,  six  weeks  and 
four  days  ;  at  Christmas,  four  weeks  and  four  days,— Tuesdays 
and  Saturdays  are  half-holidays  ;  and  on  Thursday  there  is  no 
School  after  four  o'clock.  Again,  every  Saint's  day  is  a  holi- 
day, and  the  eve  of  every  Saint's  day  a  half-holiday ;  and,  aa  if 
these  relaxations  were  not  sufficient,  half-holidays  are  granted  on 
many  other  occasions,  such  as  a  birth  in  the  family  of  a  Fellow, 
the  appointment  of  an  Etonian  to  an  office  of  distinction,  the 
visits  of  eminent  personages,  and  even  on  the  presentation  of 
pergonal  ornaments  to  the  Head  Master  by  noble  represen- 
tatives of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

Jitliffom  Ol'iervan(es,^0(  religious  worship,  and  of  religious 
hutniction,  there  is  no  deficiency  at  Eton.  Besides  the  ordi- 
naiy  Krvices  on  the  Sundays  the  boys  attend  two  services  on 
every  whole  holiday,  and  one  (at  three  o'clock  jn  the  after- 
noon) on  every  half-holiday.  Iteyeia  also  are  read  in  College, 
and  in  all  the  boarding-booses,  on  Sunday  momings  and 
evenings ;  and  at  all  the  Tutors'  on  week-days.  Some  of  the 
tutors,  too,  read  a  short  sermon  or  address,  of  their  own 
composition,  to  their  pupils  on  Sunday  night  The  afternoon 
services  on  Sundays  and  Saints'  days  are  choral,  and,  like  all 
the  other  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  Upper  School,  are  per- 
formed in  the  College  Chapel.  The  boys  of  the  Lower  School, 
from  want  of  accommodation  in  the  Chapel,  attend  service  at 
a  church  in  the  town  of  Eton. 

Bearding- Houses. — Fifty  years  ago  the  Oppidans  lived  chiefly 
in  boarding-houses,  kept  by  ladies  who  were  locally  entitled 
"  dames."  During  the  intermediate  period,  the  number  of 
dames'  houses  has  gradually  diminished,  the  custom  having 
grown  up  for  the  Classical  Assistant  Masters  to  keep  boarding- 
houses,  from  which  they  now  derive  the  principal  part  of  their 
emoluments.  There  are  at  Eton,  in  all,  thirty  boarding-houses. 
Of  these,  seventeen  are  kept  by  Classical  Assistant  Masters ; 
three  by  Mathematical  Masters  ;  one  by  the  Drawing  Master ; 
five  by  gentlemen,  in  other  respects  not  connected  with  the 
School,  and  four  by  ladie& 
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The  number  of  boys  in  each  boarding-house  is  as  Ibllowai 


The  Lower  Master    .     .  38 

First  Assistant.    ■    ■    .  li 

Second 27 

Fouitb 33 

Fifth aS 

Sixth ig 

Seventh 15 


Eigbth  .     . 

Tenth  .  . 
Elevenlli  . 
Twelfth.  . 
Thin«aith  . 


t 


Firtt  AssistMil,  Lower  School,     if  I  Third      , 
Second 49  1  Fonrth  . 


M&thematical  Assistant  Masters  : — 


I  Fourth  .    .    .    . 
1  Drawing  Maatcr   , 


It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  last-mentioned  house,  which' 
will  not  accommodate  a  larger  number,  the  boarders  pay  higher 
than  in  other  houses,  but  are  charged  no  extras  of  any  kind, 
and  take  all  their  meals  and  live  in  every  respect  with  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 

In  the  remaining  boarding-houses  the  numbers  are  as  fol- 
lows :— 

One  containing     ...     18 


-     47 

.     .!« 

.     30 

■    a9 

.> 

.    ai 

There  is  a  rule  that  no  Assistant  Master  may  board  (and 
receive  payment  for)  more  than  thirty  boys,  or,  including  two 
pairs  of  brothers,  thirty-two ;  but  this  salutary  regulation  does 
not    appear   to   be  rigorously  enforced,  or    even    generally 

A  boy  at  a  Classical  Assistant  Master's  house  pays  120/  for 
board  and  tuition,  the  Master  being  likewise  his  tutor.  At  the 
Lower  Master's  house  we  have  seen  that  the  charge  is  10/.  a 


^ 
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year  more.  At  a  Mathematical  Assistant  Master's  he  pays 
8V-.  an<i  at  a  dame's  from  63/.  to  84/.,  paying  a]so,  as  a  rule, 
jo/,  to  his  tutor.  His  expenses  for  board  at  a  Mathematical 
Assistant  Master's  house  are  16/.  less  than  at  a  Classical 
Assistant  Master's,  and  at  a  dame's  house  from  37^  to 
16/.  less. 

There  is  no  uniform  diet,  but  it  is  said,  without  being  luxu- 
rious, to  be  very  liberal  and  of  good  (jualily.  The  meals — 
Breakfast  between  9  and  10  a.m.  at  which  each  boy  has  his 
own  allowance  of  roils  and  butter,  tea,  sugar  and  milk,  in  his 
o«Ti  room. 

Dinner,  usually  at  2  P.M.  with  the  tutor  and  his  other 
pupils. 

Tea,  usually  at  6  p.m.  taken,  like  the  breakfast,  by  each  boy 
in  his  own  roqm. 

Supper,  at  g  p.m.  with  the  tutor  and  the  other  pupils.  In  a 
tutor's  house  the  tutor  finds  the  furniture  of  a  boy's  room,  with 
the  exception  of  a  bureau,  a  carpet,  the  necessary  crockery,  and 
a  set  of  linen,  which  involve  an  outlay  to  each  parent  of  from 
14/.  to  18/.  In  some  cases  a  fixed  charge  of  10/.  is  made  by 
the  tutor  for  a  supply  of  those  things,  which  are  then  considered ' 
his  property.  Id  other  cases  an  annual  charge  of  6/.  6t.  is 
made  for  the  use  of  them. 


School  Charges  and  Annual  Expenses  of  a  Boy  at  Eton. 

I.    EXPENSES  OP  A  COLLEOEK, 

£  '.   J. 

College  chargCT 5     5    *  - 

Washing 500 

School  fees 300 

He  also  pays  for  his  tea  and  sugar — in  all,  exclusive  of 
clothes,  travelling,  and  pocket-money — his  expenses  annually 
amount  to  about  25/.  Inclusive  of  everything,  they  reach 
to  50/, 
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Leaving  Books. — When  boys  leave  Eton  it  is  the  practice  of 
their  School-friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  same  standing  to 
give  them  hooks  as  presents.  Much  has  been  said  for,  much 
against,  this  generous  and  graceful  custom.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  declared  to  foster  good  fellowship,  good  temper,  honour, 
manliness,  and  other  popular  qualities  ;  on  the  other,  it  is 
denounced  as  a  mere  formality,  and  as  involving  a  very  serious 
expense. 


I  At  a  dame's  B4/.  for  board,  and  21/.  for  tti 
'  In  the  case  of  noblemen,  of  noblemen's  soi 
doubled. 
'  A  boy  in  the  Sixth  Fonn  pajn  15/.  or  20/. 


ir  baronets,  this  chaige  ii 


'^^^  CHAPTER     III. 

ETONIANS,     PAST    AND     PRESENT. 

"TbrouEhout  thy  spicbus  eourts,  and  o'er  Uiy  green 
Itriguous  meadows, — swattiiing  m  of  old, 
A  youthful  gEneraticn  sitll  is  bccd 
Ofbirtli,  of  mind,  of  humour  manifold. 
The  grave,  the  g«y,  the  timid,  and  the  bold  ; 
The  Doble  nunling  of  the  palace  hnll. 
The  merchant's  oHspring  born  to  wealth  untold, 
The  pale-ejred  youth  whom  learning's  spells  cnlhrnl, 
Wilhin  (hy  cloislers  meet,  and  love  ihee  one  and  all" 

' '  Young  art  thou  still,  and  young  shatt  ever  be 
In  tpirit  as  thou  wast  in  years  gone  by ; 
The  present,  paat,  and  ftiture  blend  in  thee. 
Rich  aa  thou  art  in  nunca  which  cannot  die  i 
And  youthful  hearts  already  beating  high 
To  emulate  the  glories  won  of  yore, 
That  cbys  to  come  may  still  the  past  out-vie. 
And  thy  bright  roll  be  lengthened  more  and  more 
Of  statesman,  bard,  and  sage  well  versed  in  noblest  lore." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Provosts  and  Head 
Masters  of  Eton  College,  with  the  dates  of  their  appointment : 


PROVOSTS  OF  BTON. 


I44I.  Henry  Sever. 
I44].  William  Waynilete. 
im7.  John  Clerc 
1447.  William  Weslbuiy, 
1 477.   Henry  BosL 
1503.  Roger  Lapton. 
IJ36.  Robert  Aldrich. 
tj47.  Thomas  Smith. 


1554-  Henry  Cole. 
1559'  William  KIL 
1561.  WillUm  Day. 
IJ96.  Henry  Savile. 

1.  Thomaa  Murray. 
1614.  Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
1639.  Richard  Stewart 
1643.  Frand*  Roua. 


ISSS.  Nlchohs  Txitkycr. 

1765.   EiJwanl  Baraar.1. 

i66t,.  Nichob^  Monk. 

1781.  William  Ilayward  Robem, 

i«i.  John  McicUih. 

I79(.  Jonathan  Dnvics. 

166$.  Ridui-d  Allfstrec 

1809.  Jowph  Goo-kll, 

1680.  ZuhMi.-Ui  Crtiiluck. 

1840.   Francii>  Hodgson. 

1695.  Heni;  i^oJolphin. 

1S4J.  E<lward  Ilawlrcy. 

1731.  Henry  lUami. 

iS6j.  Charles  Good/ord. 

1746.  Stwen  Sleeth. 

HEAU    MASTERS   OF   ETOK. 

1+4*-  WnUwn  Wfl)-iifiele. 

I580.  Thomas  Rydley. 

1443-  William  Westbury. 

rsHj.      —    Hammond. 

I44T.  Richftrd  Ilopton. 

1594.  Richard  Longley. 

I4J»,  Thomas  Forslcr. 

1611,  Mwthew  Bust, 

14J3.  Clemeni  Sneili. 

ifijo,  John  Harrison, 

'439-  J<*n  I'eyolour,  or  PryWHt. 

1636.  William  Norrit. 

1464.  John  Spicirr- 

1646.  Nichola.  Gray. 

1470.  Walter  Barbour,  or  Barbw. 

1G47.  Thomaa  Home. 

1484.  ThomaiMuche. 

1656.  Thomas  Singleton. 

1489.         —      Harman. 

1660.  Thomas  Mountague. 

1491.  Edward  PoweL 

|68».  Charles  Roderick. 

It9fi.  Nicholas  Brailbrigg. 

1506.  John  Smylhe. 

1711.   Andrew  Snape. 

IJ08.  John  Gotdyve. 

1710.  Henry  Bland. 

Ijlo.  Thomas  Phillipi. 

1718.  William  George. 

15 II.  Thomas  Erlysman. 

IJ43.  William  Cooke. 

IJ15.  Robert  Aid  rich. 

1745.  John  Sumner. 

I  J)  I.  Thomas  Whyle. 

1754.  Edward  Barnard. 

'5»J-  John  Goldwyn. 

176s.  John  Foster. 

IJ17.  William  Goldwyn- 

1773.  Jonathan  Davies. 

1530.  Richard  Coxe. 

1791.  George  Heath. 

IS3+.  Nicholas  Udall,  or  WoddaU. 

iSol.  Joseph  Goodall. 

IS  4'-       —    Smylh, 

1809.  John  Keatc. 

IS45.  Robert  Carter. 

18J4.  Edward  Hawlrey. 

1561.  William  Maylyn. 

1853.  Charles  Goodford. 

IS7'-  Reuben  Sherwode. 

A  complete  list  of  the  divines,  statesmen,  lawyers,  warriors, 
poets,  philosophers,  and  men  of  letters  who  received  their 
earliest  intellectual  training  at  Eton,  would  far  exceed  our 
limits.  We  select  the  names  of  a  few  of  those  most  distin- 
guished in  after  life.  Prominent  among  her  ecclesiastics,  of 
either  creed,  are  Stafford  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Lord  Chancellor 
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1432-50;  to  whom,  almost  equally  with  her  founder,  Eton 
owes  a  debt  of  pious  gratitude ;  Waynflete  of  Winchester, 
Chancellor  and  founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whose 
services  to  Eton  have  previously  been  mentioned  ;  Rotheram 
of  Lincoln,  Archbishop  of  York,  Cardinal  and  Chancellor, 
tempore  Edward  IV.  ;  Woodlarke,  founder  of  St.  Catherine 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1473  \  West,^  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  King, 
of  Exeter,  under  Henry  VIII. ;  Aldrich  and  Croke,  friends 
of  Erasmus,  two  of  the  earliest  fosterers  of  Greek  literature  in 
this  country ;  Hawkins  of  Ely,  who,  when  Archdeacon,  sold 
his  plate  and  other  valuables  during  a  sore  famine,  and  lived 
on  pulse  that  he  might  support  those  of  his  poor  parishioners 
most  pinched  by  want ;  Laurence  Saunders  who,  during  the 
Marian  persecution,  "  played  the  Man  in  the  fire,"  with  his  three 
brave  school-mates,  Fuller,  Hullier,  and  Glover, 

**  When  cruel  death  was  pure  religion's  meed." 

FoxE,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  faithful  friend  and  staunch 
adherent  of  Charles  I.  in  his  bitterest  reverses ;  Montague  of 
Norwich  ;  Sherlock-  of  Salisbury,  and  Pearson  of  Chester, 
celebrated  for  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Creed,"  are  all  Etonians 
whose  names  posterity  "  will  not  willingly  let  die."  In  our  own 
age,  Vaot\  points  among  her  churchmen  to  the  late  Archbishop 
OF  Cam  erburv,  with  his  brother  of  Winton  ;  to  the  late  and 
the  present  prelates  of  Salisbury,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  and, 
in  our  colonies,  to  those  of  Nelson,  and  Wellington,  Cape 
Town,  Brisbane  and  Columbo.    She  boasts  of  Dean  Milman, 

*  **  West  was,'*  says  Fuller,  in  his  **  Worthies  of  England,"  **a  rakel  in 
grain.**  He  left  Eton  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1484,  ** where 
something  crossing  him,  he  could  find  no  other  way  to  work  his  revenge 
than  by  secret  setting  on  fire  the  Master's  lodgings,  part  whereof  he  burnt 
to  the  ground.  But  they,"  continues  Fuller,  **  go  far  who  turn  not  again. 
In  West  the  old  proverb  was  verified,  *  Naughty  boys  sometimes  make 
good  men.' "  The  youth,  in  fact,  repented,  became  an  earnest  student,  an 
eminent  statesman,  restored  the  buildings  he  had  destroyed,  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  King's  College,  and  died  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1533. 

'  *'  The  plunging  prelate,"  of  the  Dunciad,  Sherlock  was  in  youth  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  earned  his  sobriquet  by  dauntless  "headers"  into 
the  Thames  at  Surley  Hall  and  Black  Pots. 
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historian  and  poet,  of  Archdeacon  Denison,  Dr.  PusEV,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  of  the  "evangelical"  Charles  Simeon, 
and  of  the  excellent  but  tL-centric  Rowland  Hili. 

The  list  of  Etonians  who  have  achieved  eminence  as  states- 
men is  a  noble  one.  Passing  over  a  few  distinguished  r 
connected  with  the  school  before  the  iSth  century,  we  come 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole*  and  his  brilliant  rival  Boling- 
Broce;  to  Pitt,  "the  great  commoner,"  subsequently  first 
Earl  of  Chatham ;'  Francis,  Lord  North  ;  Charles  James 

•  Orsir  R.W(i!roleitmaybe»»idlhathcnilherCDntribul«ltoEngliuicr« 
powerful  material  development  Ihantu  the  honour  and  grandeur  of  England'i 
name.  The  accession  of  the  Hanoverian  dyuEut;  was  cojitempomneoos 
with  the  Imn^figurenicnt  of  England  into  a  purely  commercial  counuy,  and 
the  final  defeol  of  ihe  Stuarts  wu  conincident  with  the  doirn&dl  of  agri- 
GoltnraJ  predominance.  It  is  "by  the  light  of  this  fact  thai  we  have  to 
eitimate  Sir  Robecl  Walpolc;  we  shall  olhfnrisc  be  tetnpln!  lo  ccindemti 
him  too  serioualj.  Th«  ancient  chivaliies  had  departed,  and  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  introduced  into  politics  the  spirit  of  commercial  moialitjr.  If 
the  maxim  is  true  that  every  country  is  as  well  governed  as  it  deserves  to 
be,  it  may  he  accepted  as  an  apology  for  much  of  Sir  Robert's  conduct 
Nevertheless,  ■  politician  who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  [hat  every  man 
had  his  price,  and  who  maintained  himself  in  power  by  coirvption,  is  not 
deserving  of  posthumous  honour,  however  admirable  his  qualities  or 
important  his  services  as  a  statesman. 

*  Haughty,  irascible,  and  overbearing,  too  (ierce  and  implacable  in  his 
animosities,  Lord  Chatham,  incomparable  as  an  orator  and  as  a  states- 
man, was  animated  by  a  burning  patriotism  and  chivalrous  disinterestedness. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  German  historian,  Leopold  Ranke, 
that  in  England  domestic  policy  generally  takes  precedence  of  foreign,  while 
in  France  it  is  foreign  policy  which  decides  the  fate  of  Governments  and 
interests  the  soul  of  the  nation.  When  England  is  prosperous  and  free,  it 
often  looks  with  indifTerencc  at  the  struggles  of  foreign  lands  and  at  the 
miseries  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  France  can  bear  with  patience 
ruined  commerce,  languishing  agriculture,  the  loss  of  liberty,  if  its  attitude 
abroad  is  commanding,  and  its  troops  are  rushing  from  victory  to  victory. 
But  it  wa<  the  ambition  of  Chatham  to  render  England  pure — happy  at 
home,  and  feared  and  honoured  all  over  the  globe.  In  opposition  and 
in  office  he  defended  the  highest  interests  of  justice  and  of  liberty,  and 
the  "terrible  comet  of  dragoons"— as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  called  him, 
when  CliAtham  was  assailing  his  own  triumphant  ministry  of  twenty  years 
^.died  in  endeavouring  to  save  his  lutive  country  from  that  flagrant  folly 
to  which  the  United  States  owed  th^  independence.     The  old  man  of 
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Fox  ;^  Lord  Granville  ;  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  ;'  Earl 
Grey^  and  he  who  loved  to  style  himself  Nephew  of  Fox, 

Mventy,  making  a  last  effort  to  utter  words  of  warning  and  of  prophecy, 
was  bonie  fainting  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  few  lingering 
wedca  that  remained  to  him  after  consdonsness  returned,  his  imagination 
and  his  heart  could  summon  hack  no  sweeter  memories  to  sooth  and  cheer 
him  than  the  Eton  of  his  boyhood. 

^  An  indtviduality  as  distinct  as  possible  from  his  great  political 
coDtemporsries,  Pitt  and  Burke,  was  the  Etonian,  Charies  James  Fox. 
Man  of  pleasure,  man  of  action,  he  claims  our  homage  by  his  generous 
instincts  and  his  emotional  breadth.  Large-hearted,  wann-hearted,  he 
tried,  but  not  always  with  success^  to  be  patriot,  partisan,  and  good- 
fellow  all  in  one.  His  career  was  narrower  than  his  nature,  and  the  one 
was  sometimes  degraded  by  a  duplicity  frx>m  which  the  other  was  free. 
The  statesmen  of  England  are  not  oftoi  remarkable  for  either  insight  or 
foresight  Evils  accumulate  in  En^^d,  till  at  last  a  giant's  hand  is  needed 
to  sweep  them  away.  Fox  had  more  of  foresight  and  of  insight  than  his 
oekbrated  contemporaries.  Buike  and  the  rest  had  a  quick  eye  and  a 
sharp  tongue  for  the  woes  and  the  wrongs  which  were  the  o&pring  of 
the  French  Revolution,  but  they  were  blind  to  the  benefits  which  that 
tremendous  upheaval  was  destined  to  confer  on  P'rance  and  the  human 
race.  From  the  beginning  Fox  perceived  the  whole  significance  of  the 
Revolution,  though  he  could  not  calculate  its  remoter  consequences. 
Where,  in  reference  both  to  the  French  Revolution  and  to  other  matters. 
Fox  inevitably  failed,  was  in  his  inability  to  infuse  into  the  Whig  oligarchy 
his  own  ardent  and  chivalrous  spirit  The  fact  is  singular,  that  it  was  the 
cold  and  haughty  Pitt  who  animated  and  guided  the  popular  elements, 
while  the  fervid  and  impassioned  Fox  was  driven  to  be  the  champion  of 
Whig  exclusiveness. 

'  The  reputation  of  this  brilliant  and  gifted  man  is  second  to  none  at 
Eton,  and  deservedly  so.  As  Governor-general  of  India,  and,  afterwards, 
as  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  must  be  for  ever  memorable.  India  had 
never  a  more  magnificent  and  far-sighted  ruler,  or  one  who  could  83rmpathize 
more  thoroughly  with  Oriental  habits  and  feelings.  Ireland  had  never  a 
more  accomplished  Viceroy.  But  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  if  superior, 
as  some  have  held  him,  to  his  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
faculty  and  acquirements,  wanted  that  brother's  compactness,  directness, 
and  energy.  It  is,  as  already  noticed,  at  Eton,  and  most  fittingly,  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  this  accurate  and  graceful  scholar  repose ;  and  the  "  Iron 
Duke  **  never  presents  himself  to  us  with  an  interest  so  pleasing  as  when 
we  behold  him  watching  with  unaccustomed  tears  the  coffin  of  his  brother 
slowly  descending  into  the  grave. 

s  Though  liberal  in  politics,  no  one,  perhaps,  who  ever  studied  at  Eton 
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and  friend  of  Grey,"  Lord  Holland  ■}  George  Canning  ;* 
Lord  Melbourne  ;  Earl  Derby,  who  boasted  that,  of  the 
ihirtecD  members  of  his  last  cabinet,  six  were  Etonian 


«1L5  mote  inten:-ely  arialocratic  Ihnn  Lord  Grey.  Emincnlly  the  patriot, 
he  was  [he  patrician  still  more  than  the  patriot.  Bui  if  he  proudly  pro- 
claimed his  delerminalion  to  stand  or  fall  with  his  Order,  it  wis  because 
he  identified  the  greatness  of  his  order  with  the  glory  of  hw  country.  No 
statesman  could  be  more  courageous  or  consistent  than  Lord  Grey.  He 
was  faithful  to  the  cause  of  liberty  when  many  of  his  own  party  had 
deserted  it ;  and  the  Reform  Dili,  which  he  carried,  embodied  principles 
which  he  had  advocated  in  Parliament  nearly  tifty  years  bcfiire.  Still, 
his  disdainful  reserve,  his  want  ai  elasticity,  spontaneousnesa,  and  popular 
syrnpathy,  condemned  him  to  a  species  of  isolation,  and  his  achievements 
were  certainly  diaproportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  his  eiample. 

'  If  less  gifted  than  CharlCB  Fox,  quite  as  generous,  while  much  more 
careless  about  Whig  tniditious  and  dogmas,  was  his  nephew,  Lord  Holland. 
Like  his  uncle,  this  amiable  anii  excellent  nobleroan  was  distinguished  for 
his  classical  predilections.  His  political  attitude  was  invariably  lof^  and 
bold.  Accused  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  having  calumniated  the  lani 
of  his  country,  he  retorted  that  he  had  not  spoken  evil  of  the  Constitution, 
fora.smuch  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  slandering  the  dead  ;  that  those  who 
praised  the  Constitution  reminded  him  of  Harlequin  when  eulogiring  his 
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late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis;  and  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone, 

Eton  can  claim  as  yet  but  one  Lord  Chancellor  since  the 
Refonnation — Lord  Camden — though,  of  her  Chief  Justices, 
Chief  Barons,  Judges,  and  leading  Barristers,  the  catalogue  is 
almost  interminabte.  Chief  Justice  Sib  James  Mansfield, 
SirVicarvGidbs,  and  the  late  Lord  Denman  were  Etonians  ^ 
as  were  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Launcelot-  Shadwell  ; 
the  late  Judges  Crowder,  Patteson,  and  Coleridge;  and 
Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Among  her 
diplomatists  may  be  mentioned  Sib  FnANfis  Wai^ingham, 
the  colleague  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  father-in-law  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney;  her  admirable  Provost,  Sir  Henry  Wotton;'  and 
in  our  day,  Lord  STRAxroRD-DE-REDCLtFFE. 

Of  Eton  Admirals,  the  most  renonTied  are,  perhaps,  Sik 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  friend  and  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  :  and.  in  ihe  last  generation,  Richard,  Earl  Howe, 
the  "  Brave  black  Dick,"  of  the  ist  of  June,  1794. 

In  the  sister  service  she  can  lay  claim  to  the  Parliamentary 
general,  Essex  ;  the  Marquis  of  Granby  ;  brave  Cobnwallis, 
and  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington.* 

to  George  Canning.  His  wu  the  painful  lot  of  the  adventurer.  In  a 
CDDDtiy  so  aristocratic  as  England,  wheie  there  is  a  jealousy  of  rising  merit, 
tbil  most  always  be  a  virtnal  disadvantage.  Aristocratic  disdain  and 
defiance  long  barred  Canning's  way  to  eminence,  and  it  is  said  stung  and 
crashed  tiim  even  to  death  when  he  bad  attained  the  object  of  bis  life's 
ambition.  The  story  is  a  painful  one,  though  this  is  not  the  place  for  a 
lengthened  homily  thereon.  But  though  the  doom  of  (he  mature  stateiman 
was  tragic,  no  shadow  darkened  the  path  of  the  aspiring  student.  At  Eton, 
Canning  gave  more  than  promise  ;  he  was  already  an  author.  With  the 
aid  <^  John  Hookham  Frere  and  other  friends  he  established  the  Miirxesm, 
to  which  Ul  own  contributions  were  conspicuons  for  that  refilled  taste,  that 
elegance,  Aat  delicate  irony,  which  afterwards  were  the  characteristics  ot 
his  oratory.  When  the  Etonian  Plutarch  is  written  George  Canning  and 
the  Marqnii  Wellesley  most  Mand  side  by  side. 

'  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Robert  Boyle,  his  pupil,  tells  ns,  "was  not  only  a 
fine  gentleman  himself,  but  very  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  others  so." 

'  It  is  reported  of  the  Dnke,  that  on  revisiting  the  college  of  his  youth  in 
after  yean,  when  his  fame  as  warrior  and  politician  filled  the  earth,  he 
declared  that  it  wai  at  Eton  he  acqaired  the  leMoni  which  enabled  him 
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In  science  Eton  has  reared  WiLLtAM  Our.HTREH ;  Hales, 
the  "ever  memorable"  ;  Robekt  Eovle,  Sir  Henrv  Savuxe, 
and  Sir  Joseph  B:*nks.  In  general  literature,  Edward  Hall, 
the  Chronicler;  Sir  Thomas  Suttos,  the  benevolent  founder 
oftheCliarterhouse;  Horace Walpole;'  Henkv  Fielding,  the 
unrivalltil  Novelist ;  Jacob  Brvant  ;  Sir  James  Macdonald, 
— the  Scoiii=h  Marcellus;  George  Steevens,  the  Commentator 
on  ShRkcspeare  ;  Richard  Porson  ;'  and  Henry  Hallam.' 
to  conqacT  ot  Walcrlao.  The  gieal  loldier  wsa  nol  mach  addicted  lo 
»entinieiitiiliiTn  ;  and  the  sa>ing  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable.  This 
U  not  the  place  la  cipatiale  on  the  chariclei  of  this  famous  man,  but  il 
majr  be  p,rnii[led  lo  sny,  that  with  ■  will  of  iron,  with  ft  leiue  of  duty 
to  which  all  )>ersi>nal  ambition  was  lubontlnkle,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
poises*ed  ({unhlies  which  inspire  utmiralion  rather  than  attachment.  Still 
how  much  ^temcc  and  more  (ligid  mighl  he  not  have  been  IT  his  midtace 
M  the  Hilitnry  School  at  Angen  had  nol  been  preceded  by  hi*  realdenee 
St  Eton !  I'tir  arislocratic  as  Eton  mny  be.  it  has  nevcrlheles?  popular 
elements  to  which  no  merely  military  achool  can  make  pretence  The 
child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  the  Duke  is  reported  to  have  been  eren 
at  Eton  somewhat  of  a  fighter.  One  of  his  battles  with  "  Bobus,"  an 
elder  brother  of  Sydney  Smith,  lives  still  in  the  annals  of  Eton  pugilism. 

'  Horace  Walpole,  like  bis  father,  had  the  advantage  of  Etonian  training  i 
but  in  spite  of  his  father's  example,  inslniction,  and  influence,  it  was  not  in 
politics  that  he  shone.  Yet  his  political  life,  if  not  striking,  was  pure  and 
patriotic  As  a  dilellanle,  curious  though  Strawberry  Hill  and  its  collection 
may  have  been,  he  would  not  have  been  known  beyond  his  own  generation. 
As  a  dramatist,  a  novelist,  a  miscellaneoui  author,  he  would  have  sur^Hved 
for  a  generation  or  two.  As  a  writer  of  memoirs  he  would  occasionally 
have  been  consulted  by  future  historians.  As  a  writer  of  letters,  however, 
he  is  immortal.  His  lellen  are  models  of  wit,  shrewdness,  and  vivacity ; 
and  they  furnish  the  freshest,  the  most  captivating  pictures  of  contemporary 
ndividuals  and  circumstances  that  we  possess. 

'  The  honour  of  having  educated  Richard  Forson  would  of  itself  confer 
mperishable  renown  upon  Eton  College.  He  was  more  than  a  brilliant 
and  profound  scholar  ;  he  was  a  true  English  soul,  with  all  the  manliness  of 
which  true  English  are  proud.  He  had  his  failings,  his  weaknesses,  but 
they  were  amply  atoned  by  his  largeness  of  nature,  his  frankness,  his  un- 
selfishness, and  his  generosity.  Even  if  we  weigh  Porson  impartially  in 
the  balance,  it  should  nol  be  in  a  Puritanic  balance ;  we  should  consider 
his  fulness  of  animal  power,  his  athletic  buitd,  his  social  warmth,  the  freer 
habits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — his  struggles  and  his  temptations. 

■  A  native  of  Windsor,  il  followed  naturally  that  Henry  Hallam  should 
be  Etonian.     A  learned,  enlightened,  acute,  impartial  man,  Hallam  has 
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**  Hannt  of  the  Muses  "  is  no  vague  compliment  when  applied 
to  this  £eivourite  school  Honest  Tom  Tusser^  heads  the 
band ;  succeeded  b^  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher  ;  Edmund 
Waller;  Broome;  Gilbert  West;  Littelton;  Gray;' 

inodnoed  three  works  which,  if  they  do  not  flame  with  genitif,  haye 
supplied  t  want  Hit  book  on  the  '*  Middle  Ages,*'  his  **Constita- 
tkHial  Histoiy  of  England/*  and  his  "Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Eviope  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  are  highly 
meritorious  works. 

With  a  path  prosperous,  peaceful,  and  honoured  beyond  that  of  mortals 
geneiaUy,  Hallam  was  in  one  thing  singularly  unfortunate :  his  children 
were  successively  torn  from  him  just  when  their  ardent  and  ebullient  youth 
gave  promise  of  the  brightest  ftiture.  His  son,  Arthur  Heniy  Hallam, 
lives  with  a  half  tragic,  half  angelic  beauty  in  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam^ 

^  Well  known  or,  at  least,  best  known,  by  his  homely  geoigics,  called, 
"  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry."  Tusser  was  at  Eton  about 
I533t  v^cl  he  afterwards  wrote  a  quaint,  lively  autobiography  in  rhyme, 
whoein  he  complains — 

"  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent. 
To  learn  straightways  the  Latin  phrase. 
Where  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had ; 
For  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 
It  came  to  pass,  thus  beat  I  was. 
See,  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 
To  inc,  poor  lad  ! " 

*  A  fellow-student  of  Horace  Walpole  both  at  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
Gray  became  his  intimate,  and  the  ti%'0  friends  were  travelling  companions 
on  the  Continent  There  they  quarrelled  and  separated.  Subsequently 
Walpole  took  the  blame  of  the  affair  upon  himself,  and  Gray  and  he 
were  reconciled.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  poem  by  Gray 
which  attracted  notice,  was  his  Ode  "On  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton 
College."  Timid,  sensitive,  and  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy.  Gray 
delighted  in  the  luxury  of  bookish  indolence,  and  was  possessed  of  little 
literary  ambition.  His  ideal  of  Paradise  was  lying  day  by  day  upon  a  sofa, 
reading  the  best  and  most  exciting  novels  of  the  hour ;  still  this  indolence 
did  not  hinder  research  in  manifold  directions.  Gray  was  an  ardent 
archarologist,  and  his  zeal  in  this  absorbing  walk  left  him  taste  and  time 
fur  botany  and  zoology.  His  profound  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem 
languages  was  varied  by  an  acquaintance  with  architecture  and  heraldry. 
He  had  planned  an  edition  of  Strabo,  and  had  accumulated  a  mass  of  geo- 
graphical materials  for  the  purpose.     His  notes  on  Plato  and  Aristophanes 
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Richard  Owen  Cambridge  ;  Christopher  Avstev,  Author  of 
the  celelDraleci  "  New  Bath  Guide ;"  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  ; 
William  Mackworth  Praed  ;  Chauncv  Hare  Townshend  ; 
JOHM  HooKHAM  Frerej'  and  John  Moultrie. 

Mached  a  range  and  loftiness  few  scholara  have  iitnined.  He  was  an 
exquiute  p.^cl,  an  accompiished  critic;  Wid  his  letters  are  among  the  best 
in  QUI  la;  i^'O.  Chitenubriaad  has  aaid.  that  (he  beginning  nf  the  Ele^ 
written  ii       I  ..i;oiry  Churchyaji  ro.o«  lilcnii  Inuiglation  of  some 

line*  by  1      .u      But  when  CI  further  suiei  that  Gray  was  th« 

first  of  th.  '.  t,  hool  of  melanc!  lieh  hiw  been  trensformcd  in  our 

own  day  inio  the  school  of  f  air,  he  forgets  two  things — firet, 

thatEnf^isb  poetry  haa  osuall]  live,  and  that  the  rcficciion  often 

inevitably  becomes  the  somli.  <e  md ;   secondly,  that  V'oung,  a 

picdecCMor  of  Gray,  had  in  n<ingkti  exhibited  infinitdy  more 

gloom  than  Gray,  even  wbci  xta  in  his  most  mournful  moods, 

'  The  productions  of  Frerc,  le  Aficroeoim,  were  insignificant.  But 
when  CaiiTiiTiK  having  stndied  at  (Jiford  and  Frerc  at  Cambridge,  the  two 
schoulfellows  met ;  and  when  the  ancient  friendship  was  new-hearted  by 
political  sympathies,  Frere  approached  neater  to  a  poetical  equality  with 
the  rising  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Many  of  the  keenest  satirical 
effusions  in  IheAnli-yacMn-^tTt  his,  A«  a  diplomatist  he  did  not  perhaps 
transcend  mediocrity,  but  his  scholanhip  and  humour  were  both  genuine. 

He  viis  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Qtutrterly  Rrvitw.  In  1817,  the 
appearance  of  his  WhistU<raft  is  stated  to  have  suggested  to  Lord  Byron 
that  mode  of  poetic  composition  he  suecenfully  adopted  in  Beppo,  in 
the  Viihn  cfjudgmmt,  and  in  Dan  yuan.  Attracted  by  the  climate  and 
by  the  associations  of  Malta,  Frere  spent  hts  latter  days  in  that  island, 
busying  himself  in  translating  Aristophanes,  Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and 
Theognis.  His  extensive  and  ungrudging  charitiea  made  him  beloved, 
and  he  died  in  a  good  old  age. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SPECIAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL 

COMMISSION. 

Present  Giweming  Body  and  Educatumal  Staff. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  improvement  of  our  great  Schools — all  of 
which,  in  their  opinion,  are  applicable  to  Eton — they  add, 
among  others,  the  following  special  recommendations  for  the 
future  management  of  this  College : — 

That  the  governing  body  of  Eton  College  should  consist  of 
a  Provost  and  fourteen  Fellows,  of  whom  five  should  be 
stipendiary,  and  nine  honorary. 

That  the  Provost  should  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and 
be  a  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  the  degree  of  M.A. 
or  some  higher  degree,  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  least,  and 
not  necessarily  in  Holy  Orders,  and  that  he  should  have  an 
annual  stipend  of  2,000/.  and  the  house  which  is  now  assigned 
to  the  Provost 

That  the  Provost  of  King's  for  the  time  being  should  be  ex 
officio  one  of  the  nine  honorary  Fellows  of  Eton. 

That  the  other  honorary  Fellows  should  be  persons  qualified 
by  position  or  attainments  to  fill  that  situation  with  advantage 
to  the  School ;  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  no  emoluments, 
and  not  required  to  reside.  Three  of  them  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  and  should  be  graduates  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  the  other  five  should  be  elected  by  the  whole 
governing  body. 

That  the  five  stipendiary  Fellows  should  be  elected  by  the 
whole  governing  body;  that  every  person  so  elected  should 
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either  have  obtained  dislinction  in  literature  or  science,  or 
have  done  long  and  eminent  service  to  the  School  as  Head 
Master,  Lower  Master,  or  Assistant  Master ;  that  not  less  than 
three  of  them  should  be  in  Holy  Orders ;  and  that  each  of  the 
Stipendiajy  Fellows  should  have  a  fixed  stipend  of  700/.  per 
annum,  and  a  house  or  lodgings  within  the  College- 
Thai  the  Provost  shr'^  "-"  -;Iieved  from  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  parish  of  ind  that  the  parish  should  be 

consdiuted  a  distinct  vit  the  gift  of  the  Provost  and 

Fellows,  and  endowed  v        -^  »inual  sum  of  600/.,  which 
should  be  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  the  College. 

That  the  Provost  and  Fellows  should  procure,  as  they  may 
think  best,  the  services  of  singing-mes  for  the  College  Chapel; 
but  that  proi-ision  should  be  made  out  of  the  College  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  nunil»er  of  choristers  or 
singing-boys  to  belong  solely  to  the  Chapel, 

That  such  boys  should  have  a  general  School  education, 
musical  teaching,  and  moral  superintendence  provided  for 
them  according  to  the  best  examples  of  the  Cathedrals,  to- 
gether with  an  annual  allowance  in  food  and  clothing,  or  in 
money,  and  should  at  the  proper  age  be  apprenticed  to  some 
trade,  or  receive  some  fair  equivalent  out  of  the  College  funds. 
That  no  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  the  gift  of  the  College 
should  be  tenable  with  the  Provostship,  nor  with  a  stipendiary 
Fellowship, 

That  the  practice  of  granting  beneficial  leases  should  be 
discontinued  as  speedily  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
College  will  permit,  and  that  all  fines  which  may  be  received 
hereafter  should  be  brought  into  the  general  accounts  of  the 
College, 

That  in  elections  to  College  all  local  preferences  should  be 
aboli^ed ;  that  no  boy  should  be  deemed  disqualified  on 
account  of  illegitimate  birth  or  of  any  bodily  imperfection ; 
that  longer  notice  should  be  given  before  each  election ;  that 
such  notice  should  state  the  subjects  of  examination,  and 
should  give  information  as  to  the  value  of  a  scholarship ;  and 
that  the  scholarships  should  be  awarded  according  to  one 
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scale  of  merity  bjr  one  examination,  to  which  no  boy  should  be 
admitted  under  the  age  of  eleven  nor  over  that  of  fourteen. 

That  all  payments  by  Collegers  for  instruction  and  tuition 
of  every  kind  (except  for  voluntary  extras)  should  be  abolished; 
that  the  yearly  payment  of  five  guineas  to  the  College  for 
attendance,  &c,  should  also  be  abolished ;  that  tea,  sugar,  and 
washing  should  be  supplied  to  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
College ;  that  their  diet  should  be  more  varied ;  and  that  such 
services  at  dinner  in  HaU  as  are  now  performed  by  fags  should 
be  performed  by  servants. 

That  the  School  Council  (General  Recommendation  VI.) 
should  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  members,  and  should 
comprise  a  certain  number  of  the  Classical  Masters  engaged 
in  each  part  of  the  School  (including  one  at  least  not  having 
charge  of  a  boarding-house),  a  certain  number  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Masters,  and  some  of  the  Teachers  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages and  Natural  Science ;  and  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
Head  Master  the  Lower  Master  should  preside,  if  present. 

That  the  number  of  boys  (including  Collegers)  in  the  Upper 
School  should  never  exceed  650,  and  that  the  number  in  the 
Lower  School  should  never  exceed  150. 

That  the  Head  Master  should  keep  an  admission-list,  upon 
which  the  names  of  candidates  for  admission  as  Oppidans 
into  the  Upper  School  should  be  entered  in  the.  order  in 
which  applications  are  received;  no  boy's  name,  however, 
being  entered  until  he  has  completed  his  eighth  year ;  that,  as 
vacancies  occur  in  the  School,  they  should  be  offered  in  suc- 
cession to  the  boys  on  the  list,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  boys  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  Lower  School  and 
others.  That  it  should  be  optional  with  each  boy  whether  he 
will  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  examination  at  once,  or 
wait  for  another  vacancy;  but  that  each  boy  who  presents 
himself  should  be  examined,  and,  if  found  unfit  to  enter  the 
part  of  the  School  for  which  his  age  qualifies  him,  should  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list;  and  that  no  boy*s  name 
should  be  retained  on  the  admission  list  after  he  has  completed 
his  fifteenth  year. 
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That  no  boy  sliould  be  admitted  into  llic  Upper  School 
under  the  age  of  eleven,  nor  above  ihal  of  fourteen. 

That  a  separate  admission  list  should  be  kept  by  tliC  Lower 
Master  for  the  Lower  School ;  that  boys  in  the  Lower  School 
should  have  no  preference,  in  respect  of  admission  to  the 
Upper,  over  boys  from  other  places  of  education  ;  that  they 
should  be  required,  before  entering  the  Upper  School,  to  pass 
the  same  examination  a^  boys  from  other  schools,  and  should, 
like  them,  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  Upper  School  for 
which  they  may  be  found  qualified. 

That  the  number  of  boys  in  a  division  should  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  exceed  thirty. 

That  the  lystem  under  which  the  School  has  provided  books 
specially  designed  for  Eton,  should  Iw  discontinued. 

That  the  whole  of  the  classical  course  and  the  books  used 
in  the  School  should  be  carefully  revised. 

That  the  work  of  all  the  Forms  and  Divisions  should  be 
arranged  with  the  special  view  of  providing  that  the  boys'  work 
may  become  more  difficult  in  just  proportion  to  their  rise  in 
the  School,  and  that,  amongst  other  provisions  to  be  made  for 
this  purpose,  the  time  of  a  boy  should  not  be  too  long  or  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  same  author. 

That  the  amount  of  repetition  should  be  diminished,  and 
that  the  system  of  construing  the  School-work  with  the  Tutor 
before  doing  it  in  School  should  be  abolished. 

That,  subject  to  the  foregoing  provision  for  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  repetition  there  should  be  introduced  occa- 
sional and  careful  recitation  of  choice  passages  of  Latin  and 
Greek  prose,  and  of  English  poetry  or  English  prose. 

That  a  larger  amount  of  translation  from  English  into  Latin 
and  Greek  verse  and  prose  should  be  introduced;  that  the 
amount  of  original  composition  in  these  two  languages  should 
be  diminished;  and  that  some  part  of  the  original  composition 
in  thero  should  be  exchanged  for  translations  into  English, 
both  oral  translation  (as  distinct  from  construing)  and  written, 
and  that  in  estimating  the  merit  of  such  translations  due  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  correctness  and  purity  of  the  English. 
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That  the  period  during  which  each  boy  studies  Natural 
Sdenoe  as  a  regular  part  of  his  schoolwork  should,  at  the 
least,  not  be  less  than  the  interval  between  admission  to  the 
Lower  Rfth  and  admission  to  the  Upper  Fifth ;  and  that  the 
teaching  of  drawing  or  music  should  continue,  at  the  least, 
until  admission  to  the  Lower  Fifth.  {See  General  Recom- 
mendation XIL) 

That  any  boy  who  is  studying  Firench  should  be  allowed,  if 
he  pleases,  to  take  up  German  also  as  an  additional  subject  at 
trials,  and  vice  versA^  and  that  the  same  liberty  should  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  Italian,  and  also  with  respect  to  Natural 
Science  in  parts  of  the  school  where  it  does  not  enter  into  the 
regular  schoolwork;  and  that  the  marks  obtained  for  any 
additional  subject  so  taken  up  should  be  allowed  to  count  in 
determining  the  boy's  place  in  his  remove. 

That  the  scheme  of  work  in  the  Lower  School  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  rather  more  time  than  at  present  for  exer- 
cise and  relaxation  in  that  part  of  the  School 

That  at  least  once  a  year  some  of  the  more  important  school 
examinations  should  be  wholly  or  in  part  conducted  by  Exa- 
miners unconnected  with  the  School;  that  such  Examiners 
should  not  be  necessarily  Etonians,  and  should  be  paid  a 
reasonable  remuneration  out  of  the  School  or  College  funds. 

That  prizes  should  be  instituted  for  original  composition  on 
given  subjects  in  Latin  prose  and  verse,  and  in  English  verse ; 
and  that  the  prize  compositions,  together  with  the  Richards 
prize  compositions,  should  be  publicly  recited,  and  the  prizes 
themselves  actually  given,  before  the  whole  School  and  such 
visitors  as  may  be  collected  for  the  occasion. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions 
should  be  founded,  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  under  the  age 
of  sixteen,  tenable  as  long  as  the  holder  remains  at  school ; 
and  that  Oppidans  alone  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  these 
exhibitions. 

That  these  exhibitions  should  be  attainable  by  superior 
merit  in  any  of  the  branches  of  instruction  (other  than  music 
and  drawing)  forming  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study,  but 
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that  not  less  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  them  should  be 
resen-ed  for  classics  ;  and  (hat  a  detailed  scheme  concerning 
them  should  be  framed  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows. 

That,  if  possible,  the  number  of  such  exhibitions  should  be 
not  less  than  twenty,  and  that  the  Provost  and  Fellows  should 
create,  as  they  may  find  it  practicable  to  do  so,  by  means  of 
the  Instruction  Fund,  so  many  of  them  as  shall  not  be  esta- 
blished by  private  benefactions. 

That  all  Scholarships,  Exhibitions,  Postmasterships,  and  other 
Buch  pecuniary  emoluments  now  given  to  Etonians  by  nomi- 
.  nation  for  their  mamlenance  at  any  College  at  either  Univer- 
sity, should  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination,  subject 
(as  to  the  emoluments  to  which  those  restrictions  or  any  of 
them  apply)  to  the  existing  restrictions  in  favour  of  sons  of 
clergj-men  or  others  not  in  afHuent  circumstances,  and  to  sons 
of  clergymen  or  of  widows  with  lai^  families  ;  provided  that  in 
any  case  in  which  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  that  peculiar  hardship  results  from  the 
above  regulation  to  any  boy  who,  but  for  its  operation,  would 
have  been  eligible  for  one  of  the  above  Exhibitions,  they 
should  have  a  discretionary  power  to  dispense  with  it 

That  where  more  than  one  such  Scholarship  or  other  emolu- 
ment above  mentioned  are  supplied  out  of  one  endowment,  the 
Provost  and  Fellows  should  have  power  to  combine  several 
emoluments  into  one,  or  divide  one  into  two  or  more,  as  they 
may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  School 

That  where  any  such  Scholarships  or  emoluments  are  now 
awarded  to  Etonians  who  have  already  left  school,  they  should 
be  henceforth  awarded  to  boys  quitting  the  School. 

That  where  any  such  emoluments  are  supplied  from  funds 
not  held  by  or  for  any  particular  College,  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  successful  candidates  to  hold  them  at  any  College 
at  either  University. 

That  in  consideration  of  the  changes  recently  effected  as  to 
the  method  of  awarding  King's  Scholarships  at  Eton  and 
Scholarships  at  King's,  whereby  Collegers  at  Eton  cease  to  owe 
their  superannuation  for  King's  to  accident  and  ill  fortune,  all 
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snch  Scholaxships,  Exhibitions,  and  other  emoluments  as  are 
now  awarded  to  Collegers  who  have  not  obtained  King's 
shonld  be  henceforth  open  to  the  competition  of  all  Eton  boys, 
Oppidans  as  well  as  Collegers,  not  being  Scholars  of  King's ; 
and  that  in  all  cases  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any  Colleger 
at  Eton  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  such  emolument  in 
lieu  of  offering  himself  for  a  Scholarship  at  King's,  if  he  shall 
think  fit 

That  in  the  competitive  examinations  for  King's  Scholar- 
ships and  Exhibitions  at  Eton,  Scholarships  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  other  Scholarships  and  emoluments  at  the 
Universities  hereby  opened  for  competition  to  Oppidans  and 
Collegers,  it  is  desirable  that  the  several  studies  of  the  School 
should  affect  the  success  of  the  candidates  in  the  same  manner 
and  degree  in  which  in  the  School  examinations  they  are  allowed ' 
to  affect  the  places  of  the  boys  in  their  removes. 

That  the  time-table  or  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  the 
classical  work  should  be  recast  on  the  principle  of  equality 
and  uniformity  between  the  several  weeks  of  each  school-time ; 
that  to  this  end  the  due  number  of  holidays  and  half-holidays 
should  be  fixed  irrespective  of  Saints'  days,  which  should  only 
be  observed  by  their  proper  religious  service  in  chapel,  except 
in  the  case  of  Ascension  Day,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the 
great  Church  festivals  which  can  occur  during  the  school- 
time. 

That  there  should  be  a  daily  morning  Service  in  the  Chapel 
in  lieu  of  prayers  in  the  boarding-houses,  not  exceeding  in 
length  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fixed  by  the  Provost  and 
Fellows ;  that  the  choral  or  musical  element  should  be  intro- 
duced into  this  Service. 

That,  except  on  Ascension  Day,  the  boys  should  never  be 
required  to  attend  any  afternoon  Chapel  Service  on  week-days. 

That  all  the  Masters  and  Assistant  Masters  of  the  School  in 
Holy  Orders,  as  well  as  the  Fellows,  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  occasionally  preaching,  if  they  are  willing  to  do  so,  in 
the  College  Chapel. 

That  permission  to  keep  a  boarding-house  should  in  future. 
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as  vacuicies  occur,  be  granted  only  to  Classical  and  Mathe 
matical  Masters. 

That  boarding-houses  kept  by  Masters  in  the  Lower  School 
should  be  contiDcd  to  boys  in  the  Lower  School,  and  that  boys 
in  the  Lon-er  School  should  be  admitted  into  such  boarding- 
houses  only 

That  the  Assistants  in  the  Mathematical  School  should  be 
entitled  Mathematical  Assistant  Masters ;  and  that,  ns  regards 
the  assignment  of  boarding-houses,  the  authority  to  enforce 
discipline  out  of  School,  the  arrangements  in  Chapel,  and,  so 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  in  all  other  respects,  they  should  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Classical  Assistant 
Masters. 

That  every  Mathematical  Master  should  be  considered  the 
Tutor  for  general  sujierintendencc  of  all  the  boys  in  his 
boarding-house. 

That,  in  applying  to  Eton  the  General  Recommendations 
XXVL — XXVIII. ,  the  payment  to  be  made  to  or  retained  by 
the  Tutor  for  the  private  tuition  of  each  of  his  pupils  should 
be  distinct  from  the  payment  to  be  made  to  him  as  an  Assistant 
Master  in  the  School ;  and  that  the  annual  payment  to  be 
made  by  the  College  for  the  instruction  of  each  Colleger  should 
be  25^ 

Tiiat  no  extension  of  the  holidays  should  be  ever  allowed, 
except  in  obedience  to  Royal  command  or  upon  sanitary 
considerations. 

That  the  system  of  "  shirking  "  should  be  abolished, 
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CHAPTl 

"Fotu  hundred  yeaniiiiil  "«• 
Since  I  he  iirsl  &erge-cli 
And  «i!|)  hii  teventy  Xt 
Leun  the  old  truth,  ij 
Still  for  their  daily  orison: 
Still  Imked  in  holy  brothi 
Still  10  their  Sabbitli  woi^n 
SdU  iD  the  flummer  twilight 


rORICAL. 

lUing  course  have  «ped, 
lun't  feet  was  led  : 
presumptuous  dii]r», 
tiead  in  the  ai   ' 

>tin  chime, — 

irine'B  Meep  they  climh  ; 

ip  iney  troop  uy  Wyktham's  tomb — 
sing  their  Eureel  song  of  home." 

Sm  RouNuELi.  Palmes. 


IxTTERS  revived  in  Europe  duting  the  early  pan  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio,  heralding 
their  day-dawn — "Jam  liuis  orlo  siiiare" — the  benign  radiance 
spread  from  Italy  to  England,  shining  at  first  with  flickering 
and  uticertain  beams  in  Gower  and  in  Lydgate,  but  with  meri- 
dian splendour  in  Chaucer,  Occam,  Longlande,  and  Wyckliffe, 
All  these  men,  as  their  natures  varied,  aimed  stinging  sarcasms 
or  stem  anathemas  against  the  gross  and  manifold  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  hierarchy — then  both  our  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  rulers — cool,  wary,  and  sagacious,  laboured 
rather  to  direct  than  stem  the  ever  rising  and  often  turbulent 
current  of  public  discontent;  it  was  not  until  a  succeeding 
age  that  a  legislative  spoliation,  that  kind  of  root-and  branch 
reform  wliich  stripped  the  church  of — 

"  —  ■  all  the  temporal  lands  which  men  devout 

By  testament  had  given " 

was  Staved  off  for  a  century  by  the  policy  of  Archbishop 
Chighele. 
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The  victories  of  Edward  III.,  which  won  hiin  gloiy  through- 
out all  Christendom,  and  lost  him  territory  throughout  all 
France,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  just  retribution  of  unjust 
wars,  sore  famine  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.  The  nation 
Iceenly  felt,  if  they  could  not  clearly  reason  out,  their  grievances, 
and  die  hero  of  Crescy  was  at  once  embroiled  with  a  discon- 
tented laity  and  an  overweening  clergy.  It  was  somewhat 
eariier  than  this  period  that,  a.d.  1324,  in  a  very  humble 
homestead,  a  few  miles  from  Winchester,  William  of  Wykeham 
was  bom.  He  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sybill  Longe.'  His 
father,  like  the  sire  of  Hugh  Latimer,  was  a  yeoman  or  small 
farmer ;  his  mother  of  gentler  blood :  and  the  boy  appears  to 
have  inherited  the  shrewd  common  sense  and  aptitude  for 
worldly  business  of  the  one  parent  with  the  higher  aspirations 
and  the  more  refined  tastes  of  the  other.  His  early  education 
is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  discerning  patronage  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wykeham,  and  con- 
stable of  Winchester  Castle,  who  put  him  to  school  at  a  little 
seminary  which  tradition  tells  us  stood  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  future  archbishop  and  chancellor  built  his  noble  College. 
According  to  some  later  writers,  Wykeham  removed  from 
Winchester  to  Oxford,  and  continued  at  the  University  three 
years ;  but  chroniclers  nearest  his  time  afford  no  authority  for 
such  a  statement  Chaundeler,  who  was  Warden  of  New 
College  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  about  fifty 
years  after  the  death  of  Wykeham,  says  as  much  as  that  he  never 
studied  at  any  University.  If,  however,  he  had  not  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  what  in  those  times  was  called  a  learned 
education,  he  warmly  loved  and  munificently  fostered  learning. 


^  "Aliciam  duxit  Wilhelmus  Bowade  in  nxorem,  de  qua  habuit  filiam 
nomine  Sibiiiam,  quam  Johannes  Longe  duxit  in  uxorcm,  ex  qua  procr^avit 
filium  nomine  Wilhelmum  Episcopum  Wint"  &c.  Tractatus  in  VeUri 
Rci^istro  Collegii  IVintoniensis,  The  pedigree  whence  this  passage  is 
extracted  is  of  some  authority,  having  been  drawn  up  in  the  next  age  to 
that  of  Wykeham  himself;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers,  there  is 
reason  for  supposing  that  **  Wykeham**  was  not  merely  a  casual  name 
taken  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  but  was  the  surname  of  his  family. 
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When,  on  hU  nomination  to  a  bishopric,  he  was  reproachcJ 
with  his  deficiency  in  sdiolarship,  he  is  reputed  to  have  re- 
plied— "  I  asi  unworthy,  but  wherein  I  am  wanting  myself, 
that  will  1  supply  by  a  brood  of  more  scholars  than  all  the 
prelates  of  Eiigland  ever  shewed." 

From  school  he  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  service  of 
his  patron.  Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  by  whom  he  was  employed 
in  the  architectural  repairs  and  alli  ions  of  Winchester  Castle, 
and  when  about  tiirce-and-twi  years  of  age  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Cpun,  and  became  surveyor  of  the  works  at  Windsor. 
In  this  capacity  he  designed  and  re-erected  Windsor  Castle 
almost  as  it  now  appears.  He  built  Queenborough  Castle — so 
named  in  honour  of  the  good  Queen  I'hilippa — "  for  the  strength 
of  the  realm  and  the  refuge  of  the  inhabitants ;"  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Wirchelsea,  Porchester,  Dover,  and  many  other 
strong-holds  upon  our  southern  coast,  owed  their  fortifications 
and  stability  to  his  genius  and  indefatigable  energy.  So  well  did 
he  acquit  himself  in  these  employments,  that  he  attained  a  high 
place  in  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  for  years  continued  to  invest 
him  with  dignities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  boundless  pro- 
fusion. He  was  elevated  to  some  of  the  highest  secular  offices 
in  the  realm,  and  his  preferments  in  the  Church  kept  pace  with 
his  advancement  in  the  State.  His  influence  with  the  king,  too, 
was  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  that  of  any  other  person. 
On  this  point  the  testimony  of  Froissart,  at  that  time  residing  in 
the  English  Court,  is  remarkable — "There  was  a  priest  about 
the  kynge  of  Englonde,  called  Syr  Wyllyam  Wycam,  who  was 
so  greate  wyth  the  kynge,  that  alle  thynge  was  done  by  hym, 
and  withoute  hym  nothing  was  done," 

In  1 366,  upon  the  death  of  William  de  Edyngdon,  Wykeham 
was  raised  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  year  following, 
"  being  now  qualified  by  his  advancement  in  the  Church  to 
receive  the  highest  dignity  in  the  State,"  •  he  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor,  In  137 1,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  in  the  Par- 
liament of  that  year,  represented  to  the  king  that  the  govern- 

'  Lowth's  Lift  of  IVmiam  of  Wyktham. 
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ment  of  the  kingdom  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  the  Church,  by  which  many  mischiefs  had  in  times  past 
happened,  and  more  might  happen  in  times  to  come,  &c.;  they 
therefore  petitioned  that  secular  men  only  might  occupy  the 
principal  offices  of  the  king's  court  and  household,  and  none 
of  the  clergy.  Although  he  declined  to  grant  their  request, 
so  as  to  make  a  law  in  consequence  of  it,  the  king  shortly  afier 
resolved  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  On  the 
14th  of  March,  accordingly,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  delivered 
up  the  Great  Seal,  which  was  transferred  to  Sir  Richard  de 
Thorpe.' 

Relieved  in  some  measure  by  this  step  from  the  aiudetiei 
(rf  State  aflain,  Wykeham  appears  to  hare  deroted  himself  with 
incfessed  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  fiinction.  He 
Aoroug^ily  repaired  the  varioos  castles  and  manor-homes,  to- 
gedier  with  die  paila,  grangei,  wairens,  &c.  belonging  to  the 
Ksbopa  of  Winchester,  kII  of  which  his  predecessor  had  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay.  He  held  three  several  visitations  of  his 
whole  diocese;  and  sent  commissioners  well  instructed  in 
remedies  for  the  reformation  and  correction  of  the  abuses  which 
he  had  discovered  during  these  visitations.  At  the  same  tiracj 
he  seems  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  those  noble  foundations 
at  Oxford  and  Winchester  upon  which  he  had  determined  to 
bestow  the  bulk  of  his  abundant  wealth.  In  pursuance  of  his 
design,  he  pim:liased  ground  at  Oxford  for  the  site  of  his 
CoU^e  there,  and  supported  a  Grammar  School  at  Winchester 
preparatory  to  the  erection  of  Winchester  College,  the  intended 
nursery  for  that  of  Oxford.' 

>  Lowth's  Life  of  William  ef  WykAam. 

■  According  to  same  mnthoritiei,  the  School  od  the  site  of  the  present 
Collie  was  in  existeoce  almott  from  the  peiiod  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain,  and  was  that  at  which  Ethelward,  the  itudioos 
son  of  Alfired  the  Gitat,  received  hit  earliest  education.  At  all  erents,  a 
tchool  waa  in  exiitence,  it  appears,  at  Winchester  long  before  the  time  of 
Wykeham.  On  this  pobt  Dr.  Hilner  obaervei  :~"  In  the  age  lucceeding 
the  conquest  we  have  poaitive  proof  of  there  being  a  large  Grammar  School 
at  Windiester,  as  the  fint  founder  of  St  Croia,  Hem;  de  Blois,  in  the 
IS  which  he  drew  up  for  it,  directed  that  thirteen  t&  the  poorer 
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While  engageti  in  these  useful  and  benevolent  occupations; 
Wykeham  became  the  object  of  ao  attack,  organized  against 
him  by  a  party  formed  at  Couit,  which  subjected  him  to  cruel 
humiliation,  and  threatened  to  effect  his  utter  ruin.  He  was 
impeached  for  alleged  malversadon  in  ofUce,  and  misapplica 
tion  of  the  public  revenue.  Of  all  the  charges  brought  agaiost 
him  he  was  in  substance  fuUy  acquitted ;  yet  such  were  the 
power  and  malignity  of  his  enemies,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
technical  error  in  the  drawing  up  a  licence  of  feofTment — with 
which  he  most  probably  had  no  more  personal  concern  than  has 
a  modem  Chancellor  in  a  mistake  made  by  the  office  copying- 
clerk  who  transcribes  his  judgments — his  temporalities  were 
adjudged  to  be  seized  into  the  lung's  hands,  and  he  was  for- 
bidden, in  the  king's  name,  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  the 
Court.1 

For  a  time  the  triumph  of  Wykeham's  enemies  was  com- 
plete ;  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Richard  II.  the  injured  prelate  was  freely  absolved,  his 
temporalities  were  restored,  and  he  received  a  charter  of  full 
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When  restoied  to  xank  and  reputation^  Wykeham  applied 
himtdf  more  fervently  than  ever  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
great  project — the  erection  and  endowment  of  those  twin 
CoUq^es  which  have  rendered  his  name  imperishable.  His 
design  was  as  original  as  it  was  noble.  ^^It  was  no  less  than 
to  provide  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  instniction  of  two 
hundred  Scholars ;  to  afford  them  a  liberal  support,  and  to  lead 
them  through  a  perfect  course  of  education ;  from  the  first 
dements  of  letters,  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences ; 
from  the  lowest  class  of  grammatical  learning  to  the  highest 
degrees  in  the  several  Acuities.  It  properly  and  naturally 
consisted  of  two  parts,  rightly  forming  two  establishments,  the 
one  subordinate  to  the  other.  The  design  of  the  one  was  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  science,  that  of  the  other  to  raise  and 
complete  the  superstructure;  the  former  was  to  supply  the 
latter  with  proper  subjects,  and  the  latter  was  to  improve  the 
advantages  received  in  the  former."  ^ 

His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  building  of  his  Oxford 
College,  the  society  of  which  he  had  established  some  years 
before  the  foundation  stone  was  laid.  For,  as  he  began  at 
Winchester,  by  forming  a  preliminary  Grammar  School  with 
proper  Masters,  and  maintained  the  same  number  of  Scholars 
which  he  proposed  to  educate  in  his  College;  so  at  Oxford, 
at  least  as  early  as  1375,  he  had  formed  a  similar  institution, 
consisting  of  a  Warden  and  seventy  Fellows,  under  the  title 
"  Paup€res  Scholares  Vcnerabilis  Domini  Wilhelmi  de  Wykeham 
Wynton.  Episcopi^ 

In  the  year  1379,  having  completed  his  purchases  of  land  at 
Oxford,  he  obtained  the  King's  Patent  to  found  his  College ; 
and  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1380,  the  foundation-stone  of 
"  Seinte  Marie  Collie  of  Wynchestre  in  Oxaiford^^  was  laid. 

The  year  after  he  had  finished  "The  New  College,"  as  it 
was,  and  still  is,  usually  called,  at  Oxford,  he  obtained  the 
necessary  Ucence  for  erecting  his  preparatory  school  at  Wwi- 
Chester.  Here,  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Briton,  the  Saxon, 
and  the  Norman,  he  had  purchased,  two  years  after  his  elevation 

1  IjovriKs  Life  0/ WiUiam  0/ Wykdkam. 
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to  the  episcopal  seat,  certain  lands  from  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  St.  Swithin,  consisting  of  a  messuage  attached  to  Dumer's 
Mede,  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  Otteiboume 
Mede,  three  acres.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1387 ; — within  six  years  from  that  time,  St.  Mary's 
College  of  Winchester  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
Society;  and  the  Scholars,  who  had  previously  been  lodged 
in  St.  John  Baptist's  parish  on  the  hiU,  on  the  38th  of  March, 
1393,  took  possession  of  their  new  home.  The  original 
Foundation  was  for  a  Warden,  a  Head  Master,  a  Second 
Master,  ten  Fellows,  seventy  Scholars,  three  Chaplains,  three 
Clerks,  and  sixteen  Choristers.  Dr.  Milner,  following  Harps- 
field,  imagines  that  the  Warden  and  ten  Fellows  were  in- 
tended to  symbolize  the  College  of  Apostles,  Judas  being 
excluded.  The  seventy  Scholars  and  two  Masters  were  typical 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  according  to  the  "Vulgate;"  the 
three  Chaplains  and  three  Clerks  represented  the  six  faithful 
deacons  (Nicolas  having  become  an  apostate),  and  the  sixteen 
Choristers  stood  for  the  four  greater  and  twelve  lesser  prophets. 
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in  the  morning  of  Siiturday,  the  37th  of  September,  1404.^ 
He  was  buried,  according  to  his  directions,  in  the  beautiM 
Chantiy  which  he  had  built  for  himself  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
many  jeacn  before,  on  the  spot  where,  when  a  schoolboy,  it 
was  his  custom  daily  to  perform  his  devotions.' 

The  name  of  this  excellent  and  eminent  man  is  so  in- 
separably associated  with  his  two  fieunous  seats  of  learning,  and 
they  form  such  towering  monuments  of  his  beneficence,  that, 
in  contemplating  them,  we  are  apt  to  oveilook  the  rare  ability 
and  princely  liberality  he  displayed  in  other  works.  His 
services  in  the  re-erection  or  restoration  of  Windsor,  Dover, 

>  Loath's  Ufe  of  WUiiam  of  IVykekam. 

*  The  foUo¥riiig  biographical  duronology  of  this  admirable  penon  maj 
not  be  out  of  place : — Bom  at  Wykeham,  Hants,  1334 ;  introduced  at 
Coart  at  twenty-three  yean  of  age,  1347  ;  Stirreyor  of  the  King's  Works 
•ad  Castles,  1356 ;  Jnstidary  of  the  ^oftX  Forests,  1360 ;  Keeper  of  Privy 
Seal,  1364;  President  of  the  Coundl,  1365  ;  Bishop  of  Windiester,  Oct 
10^  1366;  Chancellor  of  England,  1367;  Resigned  this  office,  March  1 4, 
1371  ;  Winchester  School  established.  Sept  i,  1373 ;  Laid  the  first  stone 
of  NewCoUege,  March  5,  1380;  First  Stone  of  Winchester  College  laid, 
March  26,  1387;  Chancellor  of  England  again.  May  4,  1389;  Resigned 
this  office.  Sept  2C^  1391 ;  died  in  his  8ist  year.  Sept  27,  1404. 

The  wise  old  man  is  gone ! 

His  honoured  head  lies  low. 
And  his  thoughts  of  power  are  done. 

And  his  yoice*s  manly  flow  ; 
And  the  pen  that,  for  truth,  like  a  sword  was  drawn. 

Is  still  and  soulless  now. 

The  brave  old  man  is  gone  ! 

With  his  armour  on  he  fell ; 
Nor  a  groan  nor  a  sigh  was  drawn. 

When  his  spirit  fled  to  tell ; 
For  mortal  sufferings,  keen  and  long. 

Had  no  power  his  heart  to  quelL 

The  good  old  man  is  gone  t 

He  is  gone  to  his  saintly  rest, 
Where  no  sorrow  can  be  known, 

And  no  trouble  can  molest. 
For  his  crown  of  life  is  won. 

And  the  dead  in  the  Lord  are  blest. — Doanb. 
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tnd  other  castles  have  been  mentioned.  We  find,  from  his 
history,  that,  besides  these  works,  he  nearly  rebuilt,  at  his  own 
cost,  the  grand  nave  of  Winchester  Cathedral ;  re-edified 
churches ;  repaired  high  roads,  causeways,  and  bridges ;  that 
he  revived  the  discipline  and  stimulated  the  devotion  of  the 
ntunerous  clergy  of  every  denomination  in  his  diocese;  re- 
covered the  celebrated  Hospital  of  Su  Cross  from  the  rapacity 
of  its  successive  Masters,  and  restored  it  to  its  first  charitable 
intention ;  paid  the  debts  of  insolvent  prisoners ;  maintained 
twenty-four  poor  persons  daily  as  a  part  of  his  own  family ; 
and,  in  a  word,  performed  so  many  great  actions,  that  his 
panegyrists  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  him  most  as  a 
statesman,  as  a  bishop,  or  as  a  Christian. 

The  repeated  visits  of  Henry  VI.  to  Winchester  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Eton  College.  The  first  occasion 
of  his  going  there  was  probably  to  seek  the  advice  of  his 
great-uncle,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  how  to  release  himself  from 
the  vassalage  in  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  held  him,  and 
to  make  peace  with  France.  His  maia  business,  however,  at 
this  time  was  to  observe  the  economy,  discipline,  and  plan  of 
Studies  established  by  Wykeham  in  the  College,  that  he  might 
form  another  upon  the  same  system  near  his  palace  at  Windsor. 
He  visited  the  city  again  in  1442 ;  and  a  third  time  in  1444, 
when  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  as  his  proxy,  was  contractii^  the 
marriage  between  him  and  Ma^ret  of  Anjou.  On  this 
occasion  he  confirmed  ail  the  privileges  of  the  Collie,  and 
having  assisted  at  the  solemn  mass  and  vespers,  performed 
on  the  festival  of  St,  Cecily,  gave  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
decoration  of  the  high  altar.  His  next  progress  to  Winchester 
was  in  the  following  year,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  his 
newly  married  queen;  when  he  presented  to  the  College  his 
best  robe  but  one,  lined  with  sable.  One  visit  was  with  the 
object  of  honouring  the  instalment  of  Bishop  Waynflete  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Winchester.  The  day  after  this  solemnity  he 
assisted  at  the  high  mass  performed  at  the  College,  where, 
besides  his  customary  offering,  he  gave  to  it  a  chaUce  of  gold, 
and  ten  pounds  for  the  piuxhaae  of  two  golden  cruets  for  the 
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use  of  the  altar,  and  a  sum  of  money  for  the  students.  His 
last  \Tsit  look  place  in  1449,  when  he  held  a  Parliament  and 
made  a  stay  of  many  weeks. 

Jn  i486,  after  the  birth  of  Prince  Arthur  in  Winchester 
Castle,  Henry  VII.  visited  the  College,  as  in  1522  did  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  For  two  years  under  the 
reign  of  the  rapacious  despot,  Henry  VIII.  who  had  seized 
much  of  the  property  belonging  to  it,  the  College  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  dissolution ;  but  upon  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  its  charter  of  privileges  and  immtmiiies  was 
ConArmed. 

In  t5S4,  on  the  occasifm  ot  tbnr  maniage  in  the  CatbedtaU 
iiaiy  and  Philip  were  leceivgd  at  the  College  and  attended 
■olemn  iCTTice  in  St  Haty's  Chinch;  and  in  1570  Queen 
Hiiabrth  followed  the  example  of  her  Royal  predecesson. 
On  this  visit  it  was  that  die  Queen,  pleasantly  asking  one  of 
die  Scholars  whether  he  had  ever  endured  the  famous  Winton 
biich,  Fcceived  the  happy  response ; — 

"  In&odnn  R^^iu,  jnbet  lenontre  dolorem."  ^ 


THE  BUILDINGS. 

Winchester  College  stands  a  little  without  the  ci^,  on  the 
south  side,  in  a  street  which  bears  its  name.  The  northern 
front  extends  eighty-three  yards  along  Ce/lege  Street,  having  on 
the  west  a  number  of  spacious  buildings  appropriated  to  Scholars 
who  are  not  on  the  foundation.  On  Uie  east  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  clear  and  swift  river  Itchen  passes  through  the 

1  From  its  ronndation  to  the  end  of  Chirlei  II. 's  reign  all  the  Engluh 
SoTCTcigiu,  with  the  eiceplion  of  Queen  Muy,  confirmed  the  chailer  of 
Wiiicbettct  College.  Henry  IV.  imied  lelten  pateiit  granting  perminioD 
for  the  pnrduM  of  virioiu  nunon.  Alien  prioiiei  being  dissolved  bj  and 
ofHeniy  v.,  the  Priory  itf  St  Mai/s,  Andover,  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
FkucDce,  at  Salmur  in  Anjon,  wM  given  to  the  College,  as  likewise  were 
two  cells  of  the  Cistennan  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at  Tirone,  in  France, 
SDd  SL  Cross,  in  the  Isle  of  Wigh^  and  the  Priory  of  Andewell,  near 
toke. 
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Warden's  garden  close  to  that  end  of  the  front  The  south 
side  is  open  to  the  College  meadows  and  the  valley  tlirough 
which  the  lichen  takes  its  course  to  Southampton. 

The  College  consists  of  two  courts,  lying  north  and  south  of 
each  other,  having  cloisters  and  a  schoolroom  beyond  them. 
We  enter  the  first  court  by  a  gateway  under  a  spacious  tower, 
in  the  face  of  which  is  a  niche  containing  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  whose  honour  the  institution  was  dedicated.  On 
passing  through  the  gateway,  or  entrance  tower,  we  come  upon 
the  Warden's  house  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  upon  the 
buildings  originally  used  as  workshops  ;  the  brewery,  bakery, 
and  other  offices  from  which  the  wants  of  the  inmates  could  be 
supplied  without  communication  with  the  outer  world. 

The  middle  tower  over  the  gate  which  leads  into  the  esterior 
court  is  ornamented  with  three  beautiful  niches.  In  the  centre 
niche  stands  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  and  on  one  side  the  Angel 
Gabriel ;  on  the  other,  the  foutider.  Entering  the  second  court 
under  the  gate  tower,  the  visitor  is  struck  with  the  elegance  and 
uniformity  of  the  ancient  buildings  with  which  it  ts  surrounded. 


ihented  buttresses  and  richly  mullioned  windows,  are  the  delight 
and  admiration  of  every  visitor  of  taste. 

Passing  through  the  chapel  porch,  which  feces  the  middle 
gateway,  we  enter  the  cloisters  at  the  north-west  comer.  These 
cloisters  are  more  elegant  and  decorated  than  those  of  the  sister 
College  of  Oxford.  They  form  a  perfect  square  of  13a  feet, 
and  are  divided  into  nine  compartments  on  each  side,  with 
buttresses  between.  ''  Here  passed  the  stately  procession  on 
high  days,  sweeping  by  with  hymns,  and  silver  cross  and  burn- 
ing incense ;  here  the  attentive  scholar  sat  at  his  master's  feet 
during  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  refreshing  coolness  of  its 
shade ;  here  the  pensive  student  mused  or  read,  when  winds 
were  high,  sheltered  from  the  storm ;  here  were  celebrated  the 
last. obsequies  of  the  departed."^ 

The  Chapel  is  approached  through  a  vestibule  under  the 
refectory.  It  has  been  renovated  within  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  but  a  portion  of  the  reredos,  "  where  holy  Henry  knelt," 
exists  to  the  present  day.  This  chapel  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  proportions.  The  ceiling,  which  is  wood  wrought 
in  imitation  of  stone,  is  handsomely  executed,  and  presents  a 
very  rich  appearance.  On  the  great  eastern  window  of  stained 
glass  is  represented  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour.  In  the 
centre  is  the  Crucifixion,  and,  in  the  highest  panel  of  all,  the 
Resurrection.  The  other  windows  are  filled  with  the  figures  of 
saints,  kings,  bishops,  priests,  together  with  the  inscription — 
"  Orate  pro  anima  Wilhelmi  de  Wykeham  fundatoris  istius  Col- 
iegii."  A  valuable  acquisition  to  this  beautiful  chapel  is  the 
altar-piece,  representing  the  Salutation  of  the  Viigin,  by  Le 
Moine,  a  present  from  Dr.  Burton,  a  former  Head  Master, 

On  entering  the  ante-chapel  at  the  right  hand  side  is  seen 
the  memorial  raised  by  old  Wykehamists  to  thirteen  officers, 
their  school-fellows,  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  It  consists  of  five 
floriated  arches  divided  by  shafts  of  red  marble.  On  the  panels 
within  are  the  names  of  the  deceased,  and  above  the  shafts  of 
the  columns  are  angels  bearing  shields,  severally  inscribed  with 

^  Mackenzie  Walcott'a  Wiliiam  of  Wykeham  and  his  Colleges, 
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the  moral  virtues.   The  inscription  on  the  monument  is  simple 
and  affecting  : — 

This  Porch  has  been  repaired  nnd  beautified  by  William  of  Wykthatn  % 
Sons,  as  a  sacred  shrine  in  which  (he  memoriesof  their  13  brethren  who  died 
in  the  war  of  the  Crimea,  iSj;,  may  tie  preseved  as  an  example  for  future 
generations. 

Think  of  ihcm,  Ihou,  who  art  passing  by  to-day, 
Child  of  ihc  Sixat  family,  liought  by  the  same  Lord  ; 
Keep  (by  foot  when  ihou  goest  into  this  House  of  Goii ; 
There  watch  thy  armour  and  make  thyself  ready  by  prayer 

To  lighl  and  to  die 
The  faithful  soldier  and  servant  of  Christ, 

And  of  Ihy  cotmtiy. 


a  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  for  all  ti 


The  Hall,  or  Refectory,  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
line  of  building  of  the  chapel,  and  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  This  is  a  grand  example  of  an  old  collegiate  or  baronial 
halL  It  is  no  less  than  sixty-three  feet  in  length,  thirty  feet  in 
breadth,   and   proporlionably   lofty.     There    are    fixed    tables 
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Bibtis,! 
Biblie," 


ris  explained  in  some  Latin  verses  at  the  side  to  be  the  allegoiy 
a.  trusty  lerrant} 
The  College  Librarv  was  originally  a  chantry,  founded  by  ' 
I  Fromond,  a  man  of  great  consideration,  and  a  generous 
jcnefactor  lo  Iwth  Wykeham's  Colleges.  By  his  will  he  made 
revision  for  the  perpetual  endowment  of  a  chaplain  to  officiate 
Upon  the  suppression  of  chantries  at  the  Refonnation, 
this  chapel  ceased  to  be  used  in  conformity  with  the  intention 
f  its  founder,  and  for  many  years  it  remained  void  and  neg- 
1639,  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Pincke,  at  that  time 
IVutlen  of  New  College,  Oxford,  it  was  converted  into  a  library, 
t  contains  not  a  few  i^re  MSS.  Missales,  Graduales,  Libri 
•nleDtiaium,  and  Processionales,  Liber  Vocatus,  "  Auriola 
i,  Libellus  quidam  de  significatione  quarundum  dictionum 
'  many  Moralla  Chronica,  Antiphonaria,  and  the  like 
nnostties  of  bibliography,  purchased  by  the  founder  in  his 
fetime,  or  for  the  School  by  his  executors  soon  after  hia 
Most  of  these  date  very  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
lI  all,  or  nearly  all,  before  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
To  these  succeeding  benefactors  have  added  a 
e  collection  as  well  of  ancient  as  of  modem  literature. 
e  School,  which  stands  in  a  fourtli  court,  used  as  a  play- 
nd,  13  a  comparatively  modem  structure,  the  ancient 
1,  wherein  Waynflete  taught,  and  which  the  founder  called 
1  iila  domus,"  having  been  the  room  now  named  "  The 
h  Chamber,"  and  the  adjoining  passage.  The  first  stone 
nt  the  present  structure  was  laid  in  1683,  and  the  building, 

'  Tbe  descnptive  lines  have  bem  Englished  thns  i — 
"  A  truMy  serranl's  piclnre  would  you  we, 
Thii  figure  wdi  snn'ey,  whoe'er  you  be. 
The  porker's  snout  not  nice  in  diet  shows; 
The  padlock  ahul.  no  secret  he'll  disclose ; 
Patient,  to  angry  lorvls  the  bu  gives  car ; 
SwiftncH  on  errand,  the  slag's  (eel  deckre; 
Laden  his  left  hand,  apt  to  labour  uith; 
The  coat  hia  neatness  ;  the  open  h»nd  his  faith  ; 
Gill  with  bis  sword,  his  shield  upon  his  am. 
HimseU  and  nuutet  hc'U  pcoicci  fioiD  biitm." 
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a  very  handsome  one,  was  finished  in  1687,  at  a  cost  of 
2592/.  i8j.3(/.,  of  which  sum  Warden  Nicholas  paid  1477/.  1  xs.fjd. 
Over  the  entrance,  which  faces  the  south  side  of  the  hall,  is 
an  excellent  metal  statue  of  Wykcham,  by  C.  G.  Gibber,  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin. 

The  interior  of  the  room  is  spacious  and  finely  proportioned, 
being  ninety  feet  by  thirty-six,  and  of  suitable  height,  The 
cornice  is  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  noblemen, 
prelates,  and  others  who  contributed  funds  for  the  erection  of 
the  building.  On  the  right  is  a  tier  of  seats,  occupied  at  Com- 
moners' Speaking  by  the  Warden,  Sub-Warden,  and  Head 
Master.  At  each  side  of  the  School  are  three  tiers  of  fixed 
seats,  where  the  boys  sit  when  "  up  to  books."  Disposed 
along  other  parts  of  the  room  are  ranges  of  oak  benches,  or 
trcssels,  upon  which  stand  the  boxes,  or  "  scobs,"  that  form  a 
desk,  and  also  a  receptacle  for  keeping  books  and  writing 
materials.  On  the  west  wall,  upon  a  large  tablet,  are  (lainted 
a  mitre  and  crozier,  to  represent  the  rewards  of  clerical 
learning  ;  a  pen  and  inkhom,  and  a  sword,  the  insignia  of  civil 
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Chrt  ad  Pneceptorem.     Nemini  molesttui  eeta    Ortfaogimphic^  scribito. 
Anna  Scholairicii  in  prampta  semper  habeta 

*'  In  AuiX — Qui  menias  consecrat  dai^  pnmnnciato.  Caeteri  lespon- 
deata  Recti  interim  oomes  stanto.  Recitationes  inteQigenter  et  apte 
dtstingnontor.    Ad  menias  sedentibns  omnia  decora  tonta 

"In  Atuo. — ^Ne  quis  fenestras  sazis  pilisve  petita  .Adifidnm  neve 
inscribendo.  Nere  inacnlpando  deformata  Neve  operto  capites  neve  sine 
Socio  coram  magutris  incedito. 

"In  Cubicuus.— Mimda  omnia  sonta  Vtsgett  stndetoiw  Noctu 
qnieseBta 

**In  Ofpido  ad  Montew.— -Sociati  omnes  incedonto.  Modestiam 
pre  se  iemnta  Magistris  ac  obviis  Honestioribus  Capita  apeiiimtor.  Vultus 
gestii%  inccisoi  compoonntor.  Intra  tenninos  apod  Montem  pnescriptoSy 
qatsqoe  ae  contineto. 

"In  Omni  Loco  bt  TEifFOKE.-:Qm  Plebetns  est,  Praefectia  obtem- 
perata  Qui  Prsefectns  est,  legitime  imperata  Is  Ordo  Titio  caxeto: 
cateris  spedmteesto.  Uterqne  k  pravis  omnibus  Terbisq :  fikctisq :  abstineto. 

"  HieCy  ant  his  similia,  qni  cootri  fiudt,  ae  qiiand6  deferintnr,  Jadida 

"  Feriis  exactis  Nemo  domi  impnn^  morator.  Extri  CoUegium  absqne 
▼eni&  exeuntes  Tertift  vice  expellimns." 
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CHAPTER  11. 

STATISTICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.  Centtilulion  of  the  C<?//(X>r.— Winchester  College,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  founded  in  1387.  The  original  constitution 
was  a  Warden,  10  Fellows,  70  Scholars,  a  Head  Master  {Infor- 
mator),  an  I'mler  Master  (Ostiarius).  3  Chaplains,  3  Clerks 
{i.e.  singing  men),  and  \(i  Choristers.  The  future  constitution, 
as  regulated  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Oxford  University  Commis- 
sioD,  which  took  effect  in  1857,  is  to  be  a  Warden,  6  Fellows, 
100  Scholars,  30  Exhibitioners,  a  Head  Master,  an  Under 
Master,  3  Chaplains,  3  Clerks,  and  16  Choristers. 

II.  Endowmmtt,  Revenues,  &k. — The  endowments  of  the 
Coll^  consist  of  divers  manors,  farms,  lands,  houses,  tithes, 
manorial  rights,  and  fiinded  slock,  producing  on  an  average  of 
seven  recent  years  a  gross  annual  income  of  15,494/.  17^.  fid. 
The  College  holds  besides,  on  special  trust  for  exhibitioners  and 
other  purposes,  the  sum  of  60,133/,  with  land  which  produces 
a  net  income  of  304/.  14^.  i  \d. 

College  Livings. — The  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  College  are 
thirteen : — 

£.  £. 

One  ii  under  loo  in  *a1uc 

7\iK  are  over  too  and  not  exceeding 30a 

Six  are  over  aoo         „        „  300, 

Oni  is   over  300         „        „  400. 

Tim  mre  over  40a         „        „  500^ 

One   ifl   over  500         „        „  600. 

There  is  no  statute  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  eccle- 
siastical patronage  of  the  College.  The  livings  are  commonly 
given  to  the  Fellows  or  others  connected  with  the  Foundation. 
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III.  77ie  goremJtig  pover  of  Winchester  College  la  vested  in 
the  Warden  and  Fellows. 

Under  ihe  original  statutes  no  person  was  el^ble  to  the 
\  Wardenship  unless  he  either  were  or  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
\  Winchester,  or  of  New  College,  Oxford.  This  restriction  ma 
remored  by  the  Oxford  University  CommisBion  in  1857 ;  the 
qoalificatioQS  of  a  candidate  now  ar^  that  he  should  be  a  Gra^ 
dmte  in  Theology  or  I^w,  or  a  Master  of  Aits  in  Friest^s  Oidna, 
and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of  ag&  The  right  of  election  rests 
witib  the  Fellows  of  New  Collie ;  bat  if  they  fiul  to  exerdse  it 
wtdiin  cne  month  of  the  time  when  a  vacancy  in  the  Warden- 
d^  occnn,  the  privily  lapses  to  the  ffishop  of  Wnchester. 

The  Warden  has  by  the  ttatutes  the  genosl  goveinment  of 
fbtt  Fmmdatioii,  and  was  untU  recently  prohibited  from  being 
abwnt  mon  than  two  months  in  the  year.  He  is  now,  exceiA 
bl  cue  of  rickness,  to  be  resident  m  the  Collie  during  df^t 
noDths  in  each  year.  His  duties  resemble  those  of  a  "  Head 
of  a  House  "  in  a  University,  He  is  to  have  pre-eminence  and 
authority  over  all  Members  of  the  College  whatsoever,  whether 
Fellows,  Masters,  Chaplains,  Scholars,  &c,  and  is  to  govern 
and  direct  them  in  conformity  with  die  statutes  and  regulations 
of  die  College  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

His  ancient  statutory  emoluments,  in  addition  to  a  suitable 
provision  for  his  table,  not  limited  in  amount,  were  a  stipend 
of  30I.  a  year  and  twelve  yards  of  cloth  at  ii,  Sd.  a  yard. 
His  present  average  income,  including  allowance  for  servants 
according  to  the  Statutes,  is  estimated  by  the  existing  Warden 
at  r,7ooj^ 

7^  FelUws,  who  are  required  to  be  in  Priesfs  Orders,  are 
dected  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Wmchcster  College, 
and  the  {oeference  ^ven  by  the  original  Statutes  to  those  who 
are  or  have  been  Fellows  of  New  Collie  is  extended  by 
the  Ordinance  of  1857  "to  the  Master,  Usher,  and  Assistant 
Masters  of  the  School  at  Winchester  College  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  those  who  shall  have  filled  any  of  the  said 
oflices,  and  to  those  who  shall  have  been  educated  for  two 
yean  at  the  sud  School."    The  Fellows  are  the  Trustees  of  the 
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property  of  the  College;  and  from  them  ere  chosen  a  Sub- 
warden,  two  Bursars,  one  Sacrist,  and  the  Librarian.  Thfi 
provisions  of  the  ancient  Statutes  regarding  the  residence  of 
the  Fellows  were  repealed  by  the  Oxford  University  Com- 
mission in  1847,  and  now,  practically,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Bursars,  they  are  non-residenL  The  annual  stipend  of  a 
Fellow  was  5/.  a  year,  six  yards  of  cloth, ^  and  twelve  pence 
weekly  for  commons.  Their  allowance  now,  independent  of 
College  Uvings,  is  said  to  average  550/.  per  annum  each  ;  great 
part  of  which,  like  the  income  of  the  Warden,  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  fines  received  on  renewal  of  leases  of  the 
College  estates,  which  were  let  at  old  reserved  rents.' 

IV.  The  Head  Master  and  Under  Master  are  the  only 
statutable  Masters ;  of  the  others  we  shall  speak  when  treating 
of  the  School.  These  Masters  are  conducliiii  and  remetivt  by 
the  Warden  and  Fellows.  According  to  the  statutes,  the  Head 
Master  must  be  sufficiently  learned  in  grammar,  and  a  man  of 
exemplary  life.  He  is  to  instruct  the  Scholars  in  grammar, 
and  to  exercise  a  careful  supervision    of  their  conduct   and 
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to  make  the  beds  of  die  Fellows^  and  help  to  wait  in  Hall,  and 
to  live  upon  ^fragments  and  relics"  of  the  Fellows'  and 
Sdiolaii^  tables^  if  these  were  sufficient  for  them ;  if  not,  they 
were  to  receive  proper  nourishment  at  the  expense  of  the 
College.  They  are  boarded,  lodged,  educated,  and  at  a  suit- 
able age  apprenticed,  at  the  cost  of  the  Foundation.^ 

VI.  The  ScMars^  in  conformity  with  the  old  statutes,  are 
elected  by  the  Warden,  Sub-Warden,  and  Head  Master  of  1^^- 
Chester  Collie,  associated  with  the  Warden  and  two  Fellows 
ofNew  Collie,  Oxford.  The  original  qualifications,  preferences, 
and  restrictions  were  substantially  the  same  as  at  Eton,  to 
iriiich  the  Winchester  regulations  were  transferred,  except  that 
boys  bom  out  of  wedlock,  or  in  serfdom,  were  not  excluded, 
that  a  preferential  claim  was  given  to  boys  of  the  kindred  of 
the  Founder,  and  tha^'  instead  of  the  local  preference  afforded 
by  Eton  to  two  counties,  a  like  preference  was  at  Winchester 
given  to  the  diocese  of  Winchester  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to 
eleven  counties  concurrently.  By  an  Ordinance  of  the  Oxford 
University  Commission  in  1857,  the  preference  of  Founder's  kin 
and  all  the  local  preferences  were  abolished,  and  no  candidate 
is  to  be  ineligible  on  the  ground  of  any  bodily  imperfection 
which  might  incapacitate  him  for  holy  orders,  nor  by  reason 
of  any  restriction  on  account  of  property  or  pecuniary  circum- 
stances contained  in  the  old  statutes,  but  the  electors  may 
refuse  to  admit  as  a  candidate  any  one  whom  they  may  deem 
to  be  not  in  need  of  a  scholarship.  Under  the  same  Ordinance 
a  boy  who  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  is  no  longer 
eligible.^ 

Until  1854,  the  Scholars  were  nominated  without  a  com- 
petitive examination ;  in  that  year  the  system  was  exchanged 
for  open  competition.  The  change,  according  to  Dr.  Moberly, 
the  present  Head  Master,  who  at  first  opposed  it  fi'om  appre- 
hension of  its  bringing  undesirable  boys,  has  been  eminently 
beneficial.  ^^  Of  old,''  Dr.  Moberly  remarks,  ''we  had  a  small 
connexion,  and  a  considerable  narrowness  in  the  system  alto- 

^  Report  of  the  RoytU  Commissioners. 
*  Ibid. 
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gether.  We  were  comparatively  poor  in  boys.  This  open 
competition,  brings  boys  of  all  abilities,  of  all  families,  from  all 
parte  of  the  country-,  and  so  spreads  our  connexion  verj-  widely." 
By  the  ancient  statutes  a  Scliolar  was  allowed  &/.  a  week  for 
(XMnmons,  and  was  supplied  with  a  piece  of  cloth  surticieni  to 
make  a  long  gown  and  hood,  to  be  worn  for  the  first  year  only 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  Scholars  were  to  sleep  in  the 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  beneath  the  chambers  occupied  by 
the  Fellows.  Until  the  sixteenth  century  they  slept  on  bundles 
of  straw,  in  chambers  without  flooring.  The  luxuries  of  bed- 
Steads  and  flooring  were  the  provision  of  Dean  Fishmonger,  & 
Wjtehamist,  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  with  gratitude 
at  Winchester.  In  the  eariy  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
«  Scholar  paid  on  his  entrance,  among  other  things,  for  his 
bedding,  viz. : — 

t.   d. 

30  tbi.  of  flocks  (for  the  bed) 15    o 

A  coverlid 10    o 

A  pair  of  blankets tio 

3  yards  of  tick  for  bolster 40 

Making  the  bed,  bolster,  and  blankets 13 

He  paid  for  his  surplice,  il.  os.  $4. ;  for  his  "  scob,"  or  bojt,  to 
hold  his  books,  3^'.  6d. ;  to  his  predecessor  for  glass  windows, 
If.;  and  for  learning  to  write,  i+f.  The  condition  of  the 
Scholars  has  been  murh  ameliorated  since  those  times.  A 
Scholar,  according  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Public 
School  Commissioner^  is  now  well  boarded,  lodged  and  edu- 
cated without  any  expense  to  his  parents  beyond  the  payment 
of  30».  a  year  lo  the  French  Master  (with  an  additional  two 
guineas  per  annum  if  he  Icam  German),  and,  if  he  is  not  a 
prefect,  a  fiirther  payment  of  two  guineas  to  his  "  Boy  Tutor." 

VisiTORiAL  AxTTHORiTV. — The  College  may  be  said  to  have 
two  Visitors.  The  Society  of  New  College,  Oxford,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Warden,  and  two  Fellows  elected  for  the  purpose, 
hold  what  is  termed  a  "  scrutiny  "  every  year  at  the  election  in 
July,  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  all  members  of  the 
College  to  make  complaints.    The  boys,  elder  and  younger,  are 
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jWMjlml  ii^mly,  ud  quettUmcd  aa  to  thdr  die^  comfisrta, 
tka,  ttL,  IW  Ktbiq)  of  Wadiettcr  ia  tbo  a  Viittor,  open  to 
hMraa^  qpMli  ngudtog  the  managcnietit  of  tlie  cst^loh- 
imL  ^rtfacjjA  dftoM  of  tlw  OxfiwdUnneni^Coouav- 
IHaai^  OrSdmic^  die  Vjaitoi  U  eiAptmeied  to  hold  %  viiitz- 
tka  iritancTcr  he  thinkt  proper,  or,  widioat  bcddfaig  %  Tisita- 
tkw,  to  reqniie  answers  in  wiitfaig  touchiog  anjr  mttttt  abont 
«faidi  he  may  deem  it  oeceasary  to  obtain  iaformatiuL 

THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Btatntea  of  Wndiester  Coll^  show  tttat  the  founder 
contemidated  die  admission  of  otba  boys,  sons  of  nobles  and 
great  men,  q>edal  friends  of  the  Institattout  filU  iiMBiaff  ft 
valaHtim  ftnutamm  dicH  Celkgii  spaiaimm  amitomm,  to  be 
educated  within  the  CoH^e,  but  witliout  charge  to  its  funds. 
Their  number  was  limited,  to  ten,  and  by  the  old  accounts  of 
the  College  it  appears  that  they  paid  for  their  commons  or 
board,  but  not  for  their  instruction.  This  privileged  class  is 
r^arded  as  the  forerunners  of  the  present  Commoners  or  non- 
foundation  boys.  At  what  time  Commoners  ceased  to  board 
within  the  College  walls  does  not  seem  to  be  known.'  Their 
number  is  no  longer  limited,  and  they  board,  some  with  the 
Head  Master,  and  the  rest  in  the  houses  of  what  are  called 
"  boarding  tutors."  At  the  present  time  the  School  is  com- 
posed of— 
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>  It  would  Kem  that  in  1607  they  bonrded  in  the  Collie,  and  from  the 
fcOoiriiig  order  by  ArcbbUhop  Bancroft,  it  m  dear  they  at  that  tone  had 
cncioBched  npon  the  piiirilege  accorded  them  of  receiving  a  giMuitoul 
J  were  living,   like  the   Scholan,   on  the  revenue  of  the 


20.  That  foraamach  aa  the  commoners  ought  not  by  the  Etatnte  to  be 
the  college,  they  shall  every  one  of  them  hereafter  pay  for 
muDom  four  ihillinga  by  the  weeke,  in  the  Mune  manner  that  the 
weekly  mmmea  for  their  commons  were  paid." — WkleaO. 
O  a 
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Admission  to  the  School. — FoundatioDcrs  excepted,  there  ia 
no  preliminary  examination  before  admission  to  the  School,  but 
if  a  boy  is  sent  to  School  whose  attainments  are  not  suRicient 
to  enable  him  to  join  the  lowest  classes  with  good  prospect  of 
advantage,  he  is  not  received.  To  Commoners  there  arc  no 
limits  of  age,  and  there  is  no  regulation  as  to  the  highest  form 
in  which  a  boy  can  be  placed  on  his  admission.  As  a  rule, 
boys  rarely  come  at  an  earlier  age  tlian  eleven,  or  so  late  as 
sixteen,  and  a  Scholar  slays  on  the  average  five  years  and  a 
Commoner  three  or  four. 

Arraitgement  of  ike  School. — The  arrangement  of  forms  (or 
"  books,"  as  they  are  termed  at  Winchester)  and  sub-divisions 
of  forms  is  as  follows : — 

Sixth  Form  (o.  Book) 1  Semw  DivWoo. 

)  Junior  DivukHi. 
Senior  Fart  (  Senior  Divuioo. 

Middle  p«t.         *J"""."^".""'*°- 

1  Senior  Oinsion. 
{_  Junior  Part  |  Junior  Division. 

FomhBoot IS.m,Di™i„n. 

( Junior  Division. 

There  being  no  lower  forms,  the  whole  School  is  thus  dis- 
tributed into  eight  ascending  divisions.  Of  these,  the  three 
first,  numbering  in  all  seventy-five  boys,  are  nominally  under 
the  Head  Master,  but  practically  he  takes  charge  of  the  first 
and  third  divisions,  and  an  Assistant  has  almost  exclusive  charge 
of  the  second.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  disapproved  of 
by  Dr.  Moberly,  the  present  Head  Master,  and  will  probably 
be  modified.  The  Fourth,  Fifth  (the  Middle  Part  only)  and 
Sixth  Divisions  are  under  the  Second  Master,  the  Junior  Part 
of  the  Fifth  under  the  Third  Master,  and  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  are  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Master. 

The  School  houis  on  whole  School  days  are — Morning 
School,  from  7  to  7.30 ;  Middle  School,  from  9  to  12;  Evening 
School,  from  3  to  6. 

Government  of  the  School. — As  at  Eton,  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  School  is  entnisted  to  the  Head  Master,  subject  to 
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die  sapreme  oontrol  of  die  Waiden,  or  of  the  Warden  and 
Fellowsy  bj  whom  he,  as  an  officer  of  die  College,  is  appointed 
and  may  be  removed.  Some  difference  of  opinion  appears  to 
prevail  between  the  present  Warden  and  the  Head  Master,  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  former's  authority  in  School  matters.  The 
Head  Master  admits  that  the  Warden  and  Fellows  have  a  legal 
supremaqr  in  the  management  of  everything  connected  with  the 
College,  but  that  they  have  no  statutory  power  over  the  Com- 
moners. "  They  are  my  own  boys ;  stilly  being  supreme  over 
the  Scholars,  as  it  is  but  one  School,  he  gets  an  indirect  supre* 
maqr  over  the  Commoners  as  well,  so  that  even  in  Commoners 
I  should  never  think  of  doing  anything  remarkable  without 
consulting  the  Warden,  and  ascertaining  his  wishes  about  it"^ 
The  Warden,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  Commoners  as  the 
successors  of  the  filU  nobilium^  and  has  no  doubt  that  the 
governing  body  would  have  a  statutory  right  to  interfere  in 
questions  of  discipline  with  the  Head  Master's  government  of 
non-foundationers  as  well  as  Scholars.  This  system  of  double 
government  may  be  tolerable  while  the  Warden  and  Master 
work  amicably  together,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  extent 
of  the  control  which  the  Warden  and  Fellows  are  legally  entitied 
to  exercise  should  be  clearly  defined. 

Emoluments  of  Masters. — The  ancient  statutory  emoluments 
of  the  Head  Master  were  a  stipend  of  lo/.  a  year,  with  the 
same  commons  and  the  same  allowance  of  cloth  as  a  Fellow, 
and  he  was  to  be  lodged  with  the  Usher  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms — a  Fellow  sharing  it  with  them,  should  that  be  necessary. 
The  whole  emolument  which  he  actually  received  fi-om  the 
College  until  about  three  years  ago  was  150/.  It  is  now  300/. 
He  has  a  large  house,  erected  about  twenty  years  since,  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  "  Old  Commoners*"  building,  and  intended  for 
150  boys,  but  only  capable  of  holding,  according  to  present 
estimates  of  necessary  air  and  space,  about  100,  in  addition  to 
his  own  femily.  This  house  he  occupies  rent  fi-ee,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  a  yearly  payment  to  the  College  of  350/.  as  interest  at  3  J 
per  cent  on  a  sum  of  10,000/.  advanced  by  the  College  towards 

^  Evidence  of  Dr.  Moberly,  before  the  CommissionerB  on  Public  Schools. 
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the  cost  of  building  it,  afler  a  lai^c,  but  insufficient,  sum  had 
been  raised  by  voluntary  siibst-riiitions.  His  profits  from  his 
boaidos — of  ivlioin  the  number  has  been  i-ariable,  but  whidi  in 
future  he  proposes  shall  not  exceed  loo — he  estimates  at  from 
9oJl  toig/.  per  annum  each,  He  also  receives  lo/.  i<u.  for  every 
CommODer  out  of  his  house,  and  450/.  annually  from  the  God- 
dard  Fund.'  Out  of  the  entrance  fee  paid  by  each  fresh  boy  in 
his  bouse  he  is  accustomed  to  retain  between  6/  and  7/. ;  and 
for  each  fresh  boy  in  the  other  boarding-houses  he  receives  3/.  31. 
from  the  boarding  Master.  On  the  whole,  when  the  School  is 
prosperous,  his  net  income  amounts  to  about  3,000/. 

The  siatmor>-  stif^nd  of  the  Ostiarius  or  Usher,  now  called 
the  Second  Master,  was  five  marlci,  with  a  shilling  a  week  for 
common.1,  and  five  yards  of  doth  every  year  for  a  gown.  He 
receives  at  jsresent  loo/.  annually  from  the  CoIlL-pe,  300/.  from 
the  Goddard  Fund,  and  6/.  Zs.  from  every  Commoner  in  the 
School.  He  has  also  zi.  3S.  for  eadi  new  boy.  In  all,  hig 
emoluments  are  from  1,400/.  to  1,500/.  a  year.  He  has  also  a 
■et  of  rooms  in  College. 

The  College  pays  also  110/.  a  year  to  the  Mathematical 
Master  for  the  mathematical  teaching  of  the  scholars,  and  100/. 

'  The  origin  of  this  fond  u  »omewliat  curious.  TTie  statutes  of  Win- 
chester, like  Ihote  ofElon,  ■tringentlj'  prohibit  the  Master  uid  Usher  trota' 
"exacting,  aslcing,  or  claiminft"  tny  payment  for  instruction  from  the 
Scholars,  their  parents,  or  friends.  It  nevertheless  became  the  practice  M 
Winchester  to  insert  >  choice  of  loi.  in  the  bills  of  each  Scholar  for 
"  masters'  gratuities,"  with  the  words  "  if  allowed"  parenthetically  added 
against  the  item  out  of  respect  to  the  statutory  pmhibition.  This  charge 
was  in  part  found  necessary  to  eke  oat  the  scanty  pittances  which  the  College 
paid  to  the  two  slalulory  masten,  and  it  was  seldom  objected  to  until,  in  the 
mastership  of  Dr.  Goddard,  an  appeal  was  made  against  it  to  the  Viaitor. 
The  Visitor  decided  that  it  was  MTcd  by  the  words  in  parenthesis  Irom 
b«ng  an  actual  chaige,  and  was  not  therefore  illegal  Dr.  Goddard,  who 
•nax  Head  Master  from  1793  to  1810,  received  this  money  during  his  tenure 
of  office,  liut  he  felt  that,  if  not  illegal,  the  item  was  morally  questionable, 
and  after  his  retirement  he  made  a  voluntary  gift  to  the  college  of  15.000/. 
stock,  interest  to  pay  the  dividends  to  the  Head  and  Second  Masters  for  the 
time  being.  The  fonner  now  receives  from  this  source  annually  450/.  and 
the  latter  yxJ,  From  that  time  no  charge  has  been  made  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Scholus  except  in  the  case  of  modem  laoguagca. 
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a  feir  far  viittkloined  a  <<  College  Titf^  It  pays  likewise 
a  Lecturer  on  Natuial  Sdenoep  to  whose  lectures  the  Scfaolsxs 
and  ewhihilkwim  are  admitted  fiee.  Such  Commonen  as  desire 
to  attend  die  kctnes  are  chaiged  a  fee  of  loj;  a  quarter. 

The  odier  Masteis  are  remuneiated  out  of  the  payments 
made  by  boankn  not  on  the  foundation ;  the  Modem  Lan- 
guage  Masters  being  paid,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  the 
ScholazB  also,  for  any  instruction  which  die  lattor  receive  in 
this  l»anch  oi  knowledge.  For  the  rest  of  the  classical  ttaS, 
lol  a  year  are  paid  by  the  Head  Master  for  each  boy  in  his 
house,  and  4Z  4i:  are  paid  far  each  boy  in  every  other  boarding- 
house ;  2I  lar.  d^  are  also  paid  on  the  same  account  on  the 
entianoe  of  each  new  boy  into  die  Head  Master's  house,  and 
tl  for  each  new  boy  on  hb  entruice  into  any  other  boarding* 
lionse.  For  the  Mathematical  Masters,  5^^  are  paid  on  account 
of  every  Commoner  in  the  School,  and  the  Head  Master 
likewise  pajrs  50/.  a  year  to  a  Mathematical  Assistant  To  die 
French  Masters  i/.  lor.  are  paid  for  every  boy  in  the  School, 
and  to  the  German  Masters  a/,  as.  extra  by  those  who  learn 
German. 

Course  of  Stu^y.^—The  curriculum  at  Winchester  is  mainly 
classical,  and  the  rising  of  a  boy  in  school  rank  depends 
principally  upon  his  classical  attainments.    Among  the  tra- 
ditional peculiarities  in  classical  teaching  at  Winchester,  one 
is  the  system,  called  *^  Pulpiteens,"  of  assembling  periodically 
aU  the  bojTS  of  the  first  three  divisions,  for  construing  lessons 
in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.    The  Prefects  read  out  and 
construe  about  a  hundred  lines  of  one  of  these  authors.    When 
the  seniors  have  construed  each  as  many  lines  as  the  Head 
Master  chooses  they  depart,  and  the  other  boys  are  called  up 
to  construe  the  same  passages.     It  is  a  very  old  practice,  but 
not  a  very  serviceable  one,  and  has  lately  been  almost  abolished. 
Another  peculiarity— originally,  however,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  at  Rugby — is  the  custom  of  writing  a  Latin  epigram 
thrice  a  week,  called  a  "  Vulgus."    The  Head  Master  sets  the 
subject,  and  the  boys  produce  next  morning  six  lines  of 
el^;iac  verse  on  it  as  cleverly  as  they  can.    A  third,  recendy 
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•boUshed,  was  that  of  devoting  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the 
sommer  to  what  is  called  "  standing  up."  This  practice  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  repeating  portions  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar, 
and  in  repealing  and  construing  quantities  of  Latin  and  Greek 
verse  or  prose  which  the  boy  had  been  able  to  store  up  in  his 
memory;  Jn  "slanding-up  week"  one  lesson  of  English  verse 
and  one  of  Euclid  were  allowed  to  be  taken  up. 

Ad  instilution  may  be  noticed  here  which  is  also  a  peculiar 
feature  of  Winchester — that  of  "  Boy  Tutors."  Each  of  the 
ten  senior  boys  in  College  has  assigned  to  him  some  of  the 
juniors  as  pupils.  His  province  is  to  supervise  and  correct 
a  pait  of  their  exercises  before  these  are  shown  up,  and  if  a 
pupil  is  unable  to  do  his  lessons,  to  assist  him.  He  is  re- 
sponsible also,  in  some  measure,  for  their  general  conduct 
and  diligence,  and  is  the  person  of  whom  the  Head  Master 
would  make  inquiries  if  he  had  reason  to  think  that  any  of 
them  were  not  behaving  properly.  For  each  pupil  under  his 
charge  the  "  Boy  Tutor  "  receives  two  guineas  a  year  from  the 
pupil's  parents.  This  institution  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  a  provision  of  the  Founder's  statutes,  that  "  to  each  Scholar 
of  his  own  kindred  there  should  always  be  assigned,  by  the 
Warden  and  Head  Master,  one  of  the  discreeter  and  more 
advanced  Scholars,  to  superintend  and  instruct  them  in 
grammar  under  the  Head  Master  all  the  time  that  they 
should  remain  in  the  College."  E^ch  of  these  instructors 
was  to  receive  for  each  pupil  bs.  &d.  a  year  out  of  the  fiinds 
of  the  College.  The  functions  of  the  "  Boy  Tutor"  were 
much  circumscribed  about  twenty-six  years  ago  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  College  Tutor,  or  Scholars*  Composition  Master 
— a  change  introduced  by  the  then  Warden  on  the  advice 
of  the  Second  Master,  the  present  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Harrow,  and  against  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Moberly,  then,  as  now.  Head  Master.  Formerly  the 
Boy  Tutor  took  all  the  compositions  of  his  pupils ;  now  he 
takes  only  a  small  part  of  them.  Dr.  Moberly  regrets  the 
older  system,  and  thinks  that  much  has  been  lost  by  its  modifi- 
cation.    Private  tuition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words. 
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was  imtQ  recently  quite  unknown  at  Winchester.  At  present 
divee  of  the  Masters — the  Head  Master^s  Assistant,  the  Fourth 
Master,  and  the  Mathematical  Master— take  a  few  private 
pupils,  Scholars  and  Commoners,  each  of  whom  pays  5/.  for 
the  half-year,  and  works  with  his  tutor  from  two  to  three 
hours  a  week.  Dr.  Moberly  attaches  great  value  to  private 
tuition,  and  is  veiy  desirous  of  seeing  the  system,  which  is  now 
only  partially  adopted,  carried  into  general  operation. 

ArUh$n€tic  and  Mathematics. — ^Both  Mathematics  and  Arith- 
metic are  taught  in  eveiy  division  of  the  School,  and  the 
amount  of  time  allotted  to  them,  especially  in  the  upper  part 
of  it,  is  unusually  great  Seven  or  eig^t  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  these  subjects  by  the  first  three  divisions;  and 
three  or  four  hours  by  the  rest  of  the  School  Into  the 
aggregate  of  the  weekly  marks  a  certain  number  for  mathe^ 
matics  is  allowed  to  count,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one^ 
fourth  of  the  weekly  total 

History, — Neither  ancient  nor  modem  histcny  is  taught  at 
Winchester  in  set  lessons.  Questions  in  portions  of  English 
history,  specified  beforehand,  are  set  in  the  general  half-yearly 
examinations  lately  instituted,  and  in  the  examination  for  the 
Goddard  Scholarship.  There  is  a  prize  also  of  5/.  a  year 
founded  by  Mr.  Duncan,  called  the  Historical  Essay  Prize, 
for  which  the  boys  take  pains ;  but  the  study  of  histoiy  and 
geography  is  still  insufficiently  provided  for. 

Modem  Languages. — ^There  are  two  French  Masters  and  a 
Gennan  Master  at  Winchester,  and  every  boy,  as  previously 
noticed,  is  compelled  to  learn  either  French  or  German  during 
the  whole  time  that  he  remains  at  School  The  marks  for 
these  languages,  however,  count  only  in  the  proportion  of 
one-eighth  in  the  weekly  total,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  if 
the  attainments  of  the  boys  in  French  and  German  are  not 
remarkable. 

Natural  Science, — In  1856,  Ae  Oxford  University  Com- 
missioners for  Winchester  College,  being  of  opinion  "that 
good  elementary  instruction  in  physical  science  is  most 
essential  in  the  case  of  many  boys,  desirable  in  all  cases, 
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Bod  perfectly  compatible  with  a  first-rate  classical  education,^ 
proposed   that  three  of  the  Fellowships  should  in  future  b^J 
filled  up  with  especial  reference  to  the  excellence  of  the  caik<1 
didates  in  one  or  more  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  ihfl  T 
Fellows  elected  to  those  Fellowships  should  be  bound  to  givV  1 
lectoies  to  the  boys  in  that  department  of  knowledge.    Th»  J 
Warden  and  Fellows  of  the  College  ihoughi,  however,  that  "I 
instruction  in   the  various  branches  of  science  of  a  highefd 
kind,  and  more  in  unison  with  the  annual  progress  of  sciencCi 
could  be  obtained  by  engaging  the  best  lecturers  of  the  day 
in  the  various  branches  of  science  to  visit  Winchester,  and 
give  to  the  Scholars  successive  courses  of  lectures.     The  Com- 
missioners, in  reliance  on  the  College  acting  on  this  system,  or 
one  equally  efficient,  agreed  to  abstain  from  pressing  ilieir  own 
proposition  ;  but  the  plan   which  was  subsi-i|uently  pursued 
consisted  simply  in  having  a  course  of  ten  or  twelve  lectures 
on  some  branch  of  natural  science  delivered  once  a  year,  in 
summer.     At  the  present  time,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
the   Public  Schools  Commissioners,  that  the  amount  of  in- 
struction in  Physical  Science  given  at  Winchester  College  did 
not  appear  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Oxford  University 
Commissioners'  Ordinance,  instruction  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  continued  throughout  the  School  year,  and  the  boys 
are  examined  after  each  course  of  lectures. 

Music  and  Drawing. — There  is  no  provision  for  the  tuition 
of  music ;  but  boys  desirous  of  learning  it  can  take  lessons 
from  teachers  in  the  town.  A  drawing-master  attends  the 
School,  who  has  usually  about  twenty  pupils. 

Recitation. — -One  practice  in  vogue  at  Winchester  deserves 
especial  commendation,  that  of  public  speaking.  During 
"  Easter  time,"  which  lasts  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  the 
School  being  divided  into  six  chambers,  each  chamber  speaks 
upon  its  own  Saturday  morning.  The  Masters  take  their  seats 
in  the  School,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  boys  deliver 
speeches  extracted  chiefly  from  Shakespeare  or  Milton.  After 
that,  one  day  is  set  apart,  and  the  residents  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  are  invited  to  hear  speeches  recited  by  about 
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twenty  dioien  boys.  At  die  Election  recitations  there  are  also 
two  qpeeches^  fiur  which  medals  are  given;  and  an  annual 
prixe  b  also  presented  to  die  boy  who  reads  aloud  best 

PromoiWH^  JSxkiUiums,  Sckalarskips^  6^«. — The  system  of 
pramodon  at  M^ndiester  differs  essentially  from  that  at  £ton. 
At  Eton  a  boy  rises  in  die  School  chi^y  by  senicmty;  at 
Winchester,  his  elevation  is  determined  by  his  success  in  an 
incessant  competition,  in  which  eveiy  lesson  and  every  exercise 
counts  for  a  certain  numerical  value,  and  which  nev^  pauses 
or  tenninates  till  he  is  landed  on  the  Sixth  Form.  Places  are 
taken  in  every  division  below  the  Sixth  Form,  and  each  boy 
receives  for  every  lesson  a  number  of  marks,  answering  to  the 
jdace  he  holds  in  the  division  at  the  end  of  die  lesson*  Thus, 
if  he  is  twentieth  from  the  bottom,  he  receives  twdity  marks. 
Marks  are  likewise  given  in  the  mathematical  and  modem 
language  classes,  but  the  number  of  marks  which  can  be  given 
for  a  mathematical  or  for  a  French  lesson  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  supposed  to  represent  roughly  the  estimated  im- 
portance of  each  of  those  studies  compared  with  classics.  The 
highest  marks  which  a  good  mathematician  can  gain  are  one- 
fourth,  the  highest  that  a  good  French  or  German  scholar  can 
gain  are  one-eighth,  of  the  grand  totaL  At  the  end  of  every 
week  the  marks  gained  are  added  up,  and  the  same  thing  is 
done  at  the  end  of  every  months  This  record  of  each  da/s 
progress  is  called  the  "  Classicus  paper,"  and  the  promotion  of 
each  boy  at  the  end  of  a  half-yc^  depends  on  the  number  of 
marks  he  has  obtained  in  his  '^  Classicus  paper "  during  that 
half-year. 

New  College  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  are,  of  course* 
the  main  incentives  to  exertion  with  the  Wykehamists.  There 
were  formerly  seventy  Fellowships  at  New  College,  to  which 
Scholars  of  Winchester  were  exclusively  eligible.  By  the 
Ordinance  framed  for  the  former  Collie  by  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Commissioners  in  1857,  these  have  been  converted 
into  thirty  Fellowships  and  thirty  Scholarships,  the  latter 
tenable  for  five  years.  The  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  boys 
educated  at  Winchester,  whether  Scholars   or  Commoners. 
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One  half  of  the  Fellowships  arc  to  be  open,  the  other  half 
confined  to  ihfise  who  hnvc  been  educated  for  at  least  two 
years  at  Winchtster,  or  have  for  twelve  terms  been  members  of 
New  College.  Winchester  possesses  also  twenty  Exhibitions 
of  the  value  of  50/,  each,  tenable  as  long  as  the  exhibitioner 
remains  at  School. 

It  has,  besides,  the  Godd  oTarship  of  jj/.  a  year, 

gained  by  proliciency  in  claast  "-nity,  and  English  history, 

and  tenable  for  four  years  ;  1  .  ;niatical  Scholarships,  one 
for  the  upper  and  one  for  me  lower  part  of  the  School ;  two 
gold  medals  given  annually  by  the  Crown  for  compositions  in 
Latin  verse  and  prose  ;  two  silver  medals  for  elocution  in 
Latin  and  English  ;  prices  by  the  College  for  Greek  iambics 
and  Latin  verse  ;  and  prizes  by  Lord  S.iye  and  Sele  to  the  two 
boys  in  each  class  who  obtain  the  Isrgest  aggregate  of  marks 
in  the  half-year. 

In  addition  to  these  incitements  to  industry,  there  are  two 
fiinds  of  considerable  amount  for  supporting  at  the  University 
certain  poor  and  deserving  Scholars  who  have  been  super- 
annuated without  election  to  New  College.  One  of  these,  the 
"  Bedminster  Fund,"  consists  of  the  accumulated  profits  of  a 
copyhold  estate,  and  now  produces  a  yearly  income  of  468/. 
The  other,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Superannuates' 
Fund,"  originated,  in  1750,  with  Dr.  Dobson,  Warden,  and 
Mr.  C.  Eyre,  Second  Master;  it  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
subscription,  and  yields  about  400/.  per  annum.  Out  of  the 
income  of  these  fiinds  it  is  the  custom  to  give  Exhibitions  of 
varying  amount  {the  highest  being  50/.  per  annum)  tenable  for 
four  years  at  any  College  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  These 
Exhibitions  are  not  gained  by  examination,  but  are  given  by 
the  Warden,  Head  Master,  and  Second  Master  jointly. 

Monitorial  Powers. — The  monitorial  system,  which  exists  in 
hill  vigour  at  Winchester,  may  be  traced  to  the  statutes 
framed  by  William  of  Wykeham  himself.  "  In  each  of  the 
lower  chambers  let  there  be  at  least  three  Scholars  of  good 
character,  more  advanced  than  the  rest  in  ^e,  discretion,  and 
knowledge,  who  may  superintend  their  chamber-fellows   in 
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their  studiesi  and  oversee  them  diligently,  and  may  finom  time 
to  time  certify  and  infonn  the  Warden,  Sub-Waiden,  and 
Head  Master,  respecting  their  behaviour  and  conversation,  and 
progress  in  study.**    (Rubric  zxxiv.) 

There  were  six  chambers,  and  therefore  eighteen  ^  Prefects." 
The  eighteen  chamber-prefects  still  exist ;  of  these,  eight  have 
power  only  in  the  inner  quadrangle ;  the  remaining  ten  have 
power  everywhere ;  and  five  of  these  ten,  called  '^  Officers,"  are 
invested  also  with  special  authority,  and  have  charge  respec- 
tively of  the  Hall,  the  Schoohoom,  the  Library,  and  the  Chapel. 
The  Prefect  of  Hall  is  the  chief  of  these  five ;  he  is  '*  the 
governor  of  the  School  among  the  boys,"  and  their  organ  of 
communication  with  the  Head  Master.  All  the  Prefects, 
except  the  five  and  die  ten  respectively,  obtain  their  positions 
by  seniority ;  the  five  officers  are  chosen  by  the  Warden,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Head  Master.  The  *'  Officers  "  have  command 
over  the  whole  School,  those  Prefects,  who  are  not  officers, 
only  over  the  Scholars.  There  are  also  twelve  Commoner 
Prefects,  who  have  authority  over  all  the  other  Commoners. 

Fagging, — Though  none  but  the  eighteen  Prefects  have 
power  to  fag,  the  system  of  fagging  is  exercised  with  peculiar 
severity  at  Winchester.  A  boy  may  be  "  valet "  to  one  Prefect, 
whom  he  waits  on  in  his  chamber ;  ^'  breakfast  fag  "  to  another, 
whom  he  attends  at  tea  in  Hall;  and  liable  to  be  sent  on 
errands,  and  to  be  made  to  field  at  cricket,  at  the  bidding  of 
any  Prefect  who  may  happen  to  want  those  services  performed. 
Some  of  a  fag's  duties  too  are  of  a  very  servile  description ; 
and  as  the  fagging  in  College  is  on  a  different  principle  from 
the  fagging  in  commoners,  the  one  depending  on  length  of 
standing  in  College,  the  other  on  position  in  the  School,  a 
boy,  who  being  a  Commoner,  is  elected  a  Scholar,  has  to  go 
through  a  second  period  of  this  abject  servitude. 

Punishments. — The  punishments  at  Winchester  are  impo- 
sitions, confinement,  caning,  and  flogging,  and,  when  ^ese 
fail,  expulsion.  The  impositions  are  not  usually  given  to  be 
written  out,  but  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  which  is  thought  to  be 
an  improvement  upon  the  former  practice.    Flogging,  which 
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is  adminiitered  publicly,  and  by  the  Head  and  Second  Masters 
only,  it  is  lome  satisfaction  to  know,  "  has  greatly  diminished 
in  frequenqr,"  and,  which  was  to  be  expected,  the  diminution 
has  had  a  good  effect' 

Sports  and  Pastima.  —  According  to  ancient  usage,  the 
scholars  at  Winchester  were,  till  lately,  confined  to  the  College 
meadoT,  except  when  they  went  in  procession  three  times  a 
week  to  take  a  solemn  "constitutional"  up  Sl  Catherine's  HiU. 
The  pilgrimage  to  "  Hills  "  is  still  observed,  but  the  boys  are 
now  pexmitted  to  range  the  country  freely,  the  town  only  being 
[nohibited  ground.  The  play-meads  themselves  have  been 
impro>ved  by  the  erection  of  a  cajiital  racquet  or  fives-court,  the 
gift  of  the  Rev.  C,  H,  Ridding,  and  by  the  demolition  of  a 
wall  which  divided  the  Scholars'  meadow  from  that  of  the 
Conunoners.  Winchester  possesses  no  facilities  for  boating. 
The  sparkling  Itchen,  though  a  famous  stream  for  anglers,  is 
rarely  favoured  by  an  eight-oars,  and  " forliier  iruumbite 
remisi"  is  a  command  unheard-of  among  Wykehamists.  Their 
favourite  sport  is  cricket,  for  which  they  have  long  been  re- 
nowned, and  at  which,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  they  have 
for  years  contended  successfully  against  both  Eton  and  Harrow. 
The  first  public-school  match  was  played  at  Winchester  in 
1825,  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth  (now  Canon  of  West- 
minster, and  late  Head  Master  of  Harrow)  being  captain  of 
the  Winchester  eleven ;  and  Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth  (now 
Bishop  of  St  Andrew's)  heading  the  eleven  of  Harrow.  The 
matches  between  Eton  and  Winchester  are  sometimes  played 
at  Lord's,  but  more  frequently  at  one  or  other  of  the  Schools 
— the  eleven  whose  turn  it  is  to  compete  on  the  rivals'  ground 
being  entertained  by  the  College  authorities.     Up  to  1850,  the 

'  In  former  days,  not  very  long  since,  (l<^5pog  was  inflicted  at  Winchester, 
u  at  other  schools,  for  the  most  trivial  offences."  "  In  strictncM,"  says  a 
pEeaaar.t  writer  on  our  public  schools,  "  a  lad  was  not  considered  a 
tVykehamisI  until  he  had  been  flogged.  In  my  own  case,"  be  adds,  "  this 
distinction  was  very  speedily  attained  ;  I  became  a  Hykthamist  almost  as 
soon  as  I  entered  Winchester."  The  flogging  instniment  in  use  at  Win. 
Chester  is  peculiar.  It  is  called  the  iiimtn  qttaiirifidum ;  and  consists  of  a 
long  handle  with  four  apple-twigs  tied  at  the  end  by  way  of  a  thong. 
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'^Ow^et  Register''  thawed  that  Winchester  had  been  defeated 
lifkeen  timet)  but  had  been  victorious  seventeen ;  18261  1830, 
1840,  and  185 1,  saw  Wykeham's  Sdiolars  conquerors  both  of 
the  Etonian  and  Harrovian  eleven.^    • 

iSMufafs; — The  chief  vacations  are  sixteen  dajrs  at  Easter, 
six  wedu  and  a  day  or  two  at  Midsummer,  and  five  weeks  and 
m  day  or  two  at  Christmas.  Commoners  are  allowed  three 
days  more  grace  than  scholars  at  Midsummer  and  Christmas, 
and  thus  have  nearly  a  week's  additional  holidays  during  the 
year.  Every  saint's  day  is  a  holiday,'  and  in  Common-ime 
(which  extends  over  the  whole  short  half-year,  and  for  the  first 
ten  weeks  of  the  long  one),  tiiere  are  three  half-remedies — 
— ^Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Fridays — ^in  every  week ;  though  on 
those  afternoons  the  boys,  for  above  an  hour  after  four  o'clock, 
are  occupied  (under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prefects)  in 
learning  their  next  day's  lessons,  &c.  In  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  long  half-year,  Tuesday,  with  the  exception  of  two  hours' 
work  in  the  morning,  is  a  whole  remedy. 

1  One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  game  at  Winchester  was  the  late 
Rev.  R.  S.  Barter,  the  Warden,  whose  death  occurred  three  years  back. 
Warden  Barter  was  himself  an  enthusiastic  cricketer ;  never  absent  from 
the  great  matches  between  Eton  and  Winchester  ;  never  without  a  kindly 
word  and  genial  smile  for  both  sides ;  and  his  hospitality  to  Eton  masters 
and  young  Etonians  when  the  matches  came  off  at  the  latter  College  was 
the  admiration  of  his  visitors.  Though  gentle  in  manner  he  had  the  frame 
and  strength  of  a  giant  When  a  school-boy,  in  a  match  at  Lord's,  during  a 
very  short  innings,  he  hit  the  ball  with  such  tremendous  force  that  to  this 
day  a  long  hit  is  called  at  Winchester  "  a  Barter."  The  old  man  was  fond 
of  telling  the  story  to  the  boys:  "I  had  only  one  'over,*  got  one  'six,' 
and  two  *  fours,'  and  was  out  at  the  fourth  ball  I "  It  is  related  of  him  that 
on  one  occasion  when  travelling  on  the  outside  of  the  coach  to  Oxford  he 
sat  next  to  a  passenger  who  rendered  himself  intolerably  offensive  by  the 
profanity  and  indecency  of  his  language.  Finding  his  own  remonstrances 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  travellers  unavailing,  the  young  scholar 
suddenly  seized  the  fellow  by  the  collar,  and,  swinging  him  over  the  side  of 
the  coach,  held  him  suspended  there  with  one  arm,  and  threatened  if  he 
did  not  promise  to  be  silent  he  would  drop  him  t 

'  At  Winchester,  as  at  St  Paul's  School,  only  samts'  days  are  termed 
holidays ;  the  qrdioaiy  weekly  absences  from  School  are  known  as  Remedies 
or  Half-Remedia, 
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"  Domwn," — The  hyinn  "  Dulcc  Domum,"  which  is  Invari- 
ably sung  on  the  last  six  SaturtUys  of  the  "  long  half "  before 
"  evening  hills,"  is  connected  with  a  very  painful  story.  Three 
centuries  ago,  it  is  said,  a  friendless  Scholar  was  left  alone  ai 
the  Coll<^  during  holidays.  Oppressed  with  grief  at  the  loss 
of  his  companions,  he,  with  difficuliy,  contrived  to  wear  away 
a  few  weeks  of  the  vitcation  ;  but  at  length  [he  solitude  became 
too  much  for  him,  and  the  desolate  child,  after  carving  the 
words  "  Dulce  domum  "  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  took  to  his 
lonely  n»m  and  died  of  a  broken  heart     The  hymn  begins  : — 

Concinainus,  O  sodalts  ! 
t^ja !  quid  silemiul 
Nobilc  nxncicum ! 
Dolce  metoi,  domain  I 
Domum,  domum,  resonontiE! 

CHORUS. 
Domum,  domum,  dulcc  domum  ! 
Domum,  domum,  dulce  domum  ! 
Dulce,  dulce,  dulce  domum  I 
Dulce  domum,  resoncmus  !  ■ 

Religwus  Observances. — On  Sundays  the  boys  go  to  prayers 
in  chapel  at  8  a.m.  and  again  to  prayers  and  a  sermon  at  s  p.m. 
They  also  attend  the  service  in  the  cathedral  at  10.30,  which 
consists  of  the  Litany,  the  Communion- prayers,  and  a  sermon. 
Besides  the  church  services  there  is  school  on  Sundays  from  4 
till  a  quarter  to  5.  On  other  days  the  boys  go  to  chapel  for  a 
short  service  every  morning.  The  sermons  in  chapel  are  usually 
preached  by  the  Warden,  and  the  Head  and  Second  Masters, 

Boarding  Houses.  —  There  are  at  Winchester  only  four 
boarding-houses  for  the  Commoners.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  Head  Master's  ;  two  are  kept  by  Assistant  Masters,  and  the 
fourth  is  kept  by  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  "  Tutor  in 
Commoners."    It  is  in  contemplation  to  open  four  boaidiog- 

'  The  canlide  is  loo  long  for  entire  insertion.  It  bas  been  paraphrased 
and  translated  repeatedly.  Perhaps  the  best  English  version  ii  that  by 
Ring,  a  Wykehamist,  published  in  the  CenllemaH's  Magaiiiu  for  1 796, 
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iKMises  besides  the  Head  Master^s  house,  each  of  which  four  is 
to  hold  about  twenty-five  boys. 

The  boys  sleep  five  or  rix  in  a  room,  and  do  not  use  their 
bed-rooms  during  the  daytime.  The  twenty  senior  boys  in 
the  Head  Master's  house  have  small  private  studies ;  the  odiers, 
when  they  are  not  in  School,  sit  in  a  common  hall,  where  each 
has  his  ^*  toy  **  or  cupboard. 

Breakfast,  in  the  boarding-houses,  is  taken  at  8  a.m.  dinner 
at  I  o'clock,  and  tea  at  6  p.m.  Meat  is  not  supplied  at  break- 
fast or  at  tea,  but  a  boy  is  allowed  to  have  ham,  &&  if  sent 
him  by  his  friends. 

The  charge  for  each  boy  in  the  Head  Master^s  house  is  84/. 
yeariy ;  in  the  other  boarding-houses  it  is  105/.  This  includes 
all  the  School  chaigea  German  and  Drawing  are  the  only 
extras,  and  they  are  paid  for  as  such  by  those  who  learn  them. 
The  105/.  includes  also  medical  attendance.  The  total  ex- 
penses of  a  boy  boarding  in  the  Head  Master's  house,  including 
travelling-money,  pocket-money,  and  tradesmen*s  bills,  may  be 
set  down  at  about  116/.  per  annum.  The  following  half-year's 
account  shows  the  general  rates  of  the  charges  for  a  Commoner 
at  Winchester : — 

£  f'  d. 

Drawing  master 000 

Hatter 130 

Linen-drapers 063 

Carpenter 000 

Hairdresser o  10    3 

Bookseller I     8  10 

Smith 000 

Shoemaker I  19    o 

Tailor 348 

Surgeon  (a  regular  half-yearly  charge)   ....  i     i     o 

Letterman o  10  10 

Money  advanced 200 

Weekly  allowance 120 

Half-yearly  charges 42    o    o 

Sempstress 010 

Porter  ordered  from  the  wine  merchant      ...  160 

£1^  12  10 
H 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


WYKEHAMISTS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 


"  My  now  being  in  that  School,  and  seeing  that  veiy  place  where  I  sat 
when  I  was  a  boy,  occasioned  me  to  remember  those  veiy  thoughts  of  my 
youth  which  then  possessed  me :  sweet  thoughts,  indeed,  that  promised  my 
growing  years  numerous  pleasures  without  mixture  of  cares ;  and  those  to 
be  enjoyed  when  time,  which  I  therefore  thought  slow-paced,  had  changed 
my  youth  into  manhood.  1  saw  there  a  succession  of  boys  using  the  same 
recreations,  and,  questionless,  possessed  with  the  same  thoughts,  that  then 
possessed  me.  Thus  one  generation  succeeds  another  both  in  their  lives, 
recreations  hopes,  fears,  and  death." — Sir  Henry  Wotton^  after  a  visit  to 
Winchester  College, 

Wardens  of  Winchester  College. 

William  of  Wykeham,  in  his  Charter  of  Foundation,  in  1382, 
nominated  Thomas  de  Cranle,  or  Cranley,  the  first  Warden. 
The  College  not  being  completed  until  1393,  the  accompanying 
list  begins  only  from  that  period. 


1393  John  Mor)'s. 
141 3  Robert  Thurburn. 
1450  Thomas  Chaundeler. 
1454  Thomas  Baker. 
1485  Michael  Clyve. 
1 501  John  Rede. 
1 52 1  Ralph  Bamacke. 
1526  Edward  More. 
1 54 1  John  White. 
1554  John  BoxaL 
1556  Thomas  Stempe. 
1580  Thomas  Bilson. 
1596  John  Harmar. 
1 61 3  Nicholas  Love. 


1630  John  Harris. 

1658  William  Burte. 

1679  John  Nicholas. 

1 712  Thomas  Brathwaite. 

1720  John  Cobb. 

1724  John  Dobson. 

1730  Henry  Bigg. 

1 740  John  Coxed. 

1 757  Christopher  Golding. 

John  PumelL 
1763  Henry  Lee. 
1786  George  Isaac  Huntingford. 
1832  Robert  S.  Barter. 
1 861  Godfrey  Bolles  Lee. 
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1394  John  Mill! 
'395  Tliomiu  Rumwy. 
1407  John  Pole. 
1414  Thomas  RuniK)'.' 
1418  Richard  Darcy. 
1424  ThoDiai  A 1  wine. 
14J9  Wiiliam  Wiyncllete.' 
1441  Thonuu  Alwinc* 
I44S  William  Ive. 
1454  John  BenurriL 
1460  Jiihn  Green. 
1464  Clement  Sntylhe. 
t4lS6  Richani  Deaoe. 
1484  John  Rc<lc 
1490  Robeil  Feslhun. 
■495  William  Horeman. 
1502  William  Forelington. 
1508  Edwir-i  Wore. 
1516  Thuinai  Eatlysmon. 
rsa6  Thomas  Tychener. 
1531   Richaiii  TuchintT. 
"537  J"l>ii  \Vl,lt«. 


Thf  Grait  S(lu>olt  of  En^tand. 

Head  Masters  of  H'truAfsUr. 

541  Thomai  lUilie. 


1547  William  Evered. 
IJ51  Tliomot  Hyde. 
1560  Christopher  J  oh  nion. 
1571  Thoma*  lliliun. 
1580  Hugh  Lloyd. 
"SS  John  Harmar. 

95  Benjamin  Haytlen, 
I  .-01  Xichnla*  Love. 
I&93  Hugh  Robinion. 
16^7  Etlward  Stanley. 
1641  John  Pullcngcr. 
1653  William  Bun. 
165S  Heniy  Beeston. 
1678  William  HarTJ*. 
1700  Thomu  Cheyney, 
1734  John  liurlan. 
Ij66  Jose[)h\Vatton. 
1793  WUliara  .Stanley  GoddanL 
1810  Henry  Diion  UabelL 
1S34  navid  Williams. 
1836  (Jforjje  Moli^Tl.-. 


.\inong  the  vety  many  eminent  men  whom  the  munificence 
of  William  of  Wykeham 

"  Put  forth  in  turn  lo  seek  preferment  out ; 
Some  lo  the  wars,  lo  try  their  fortunes  there  ; 
Some  to  discover  islands  far  awayi 
Some  to  the  studious  universities," 
we  have  space  only  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous.    Kight  archbishops,  some  of  whom  were  cardinals 
and  lord  chancellors,  head  the  roll.     Cr.^n'lf.v,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  1386 ;  Chichele,  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Chancellor  to 
Henry  V.,«— "  The  Golden  Candlestick  of  the  English  Churth, 
'  Elected  a  second  lime. 

•  Foundtr  of  Magdalen  College,  Oiford. 

•  Elected  a  second  time. 

•  Henry  Chichele,  or  Chichley,  was  bom  at  Higham  Rivers  in  1^61.  He 
took  an  iinponanl  part  both  in  the  political  and  ccclesiaslicat  movements 
of  his  time.  Though  a  strenuous  upholder  of  ecclesiastical  privilege 
and  discipline,  and  though  incapable  of  ascending  beyond  the  ideas  of 
his  age,  he  was  yel  free  from  violence  when  violence  was  too  common,  and 
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Ae  darling  of  the  people,  the  good  father  of  his  cleigy,  and  the 
nranificent  founder  of  *  All  Souls/  Oxford ;"  Inge,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  Deane,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Chancellor;  Warham,  likewise  of 
Canterbury,  Chancellor  successively  to  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  antagonist  of  Wolsey,  whose  fall  he  predicted 
in  words  memorable  long  afterwards, — "  See  ye  not,  my  masters, 
that  this  man  is  drunken  with  too  great  prosperity !"  Young, 
of  York,  1560  ;  Cobb,  of  Dublin ;  and,  in  our  own  day, 
HowLEY  of  Canterbury. 

Wykeham*s  bishops  are  above  threescore.  Among  them,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  are  Beckvnton,  of  Bath,  the  Mecaenas 
of  his  age,  and  prime  benefactor  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ; 
Wavnflete,  of  Winchester,  the  founder  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford ;  and  Russell  of  Rochester,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  the  first  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Young  of  Oxford,  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  Warden  of  New  College  ;^  Turberville,  of  Exeter ; 
White,  of  Lincoln,  who  had  the  boldness  to  preach  the  funeral 
sermon  of  Queen  Mary,  from  the  text, "  S/ie  hath  chosen  the 
better  part"  and  to  recommend  obedience  to  her  successor, 
Elizabeth,  on  the  uncourtly  principle  that  "a  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion."  Of  the  famous  "seven"  bishops  of 
1688,  three, — Lloyd  of  St  Asaph,^  Turner  of  Ely,  and  Ken 

appears  to  have  been  animated  by  pious  and  patriotic  feelings  and  a  noble 
purpose 

*  In  his  day.  Fuller  says,  "  there  were  ten  Young  fellows,  but  no 
marvel,"  he  adds,  **that  so  many  fellows  should  be  Voung^  since  the 
College  itself  was  ever  Newy 

«  Bishop  Lloyd  was  bom  in  1 71 7.  At  the  end  of  a  life  extended  to  ninety 
years,  he  fell  into  a  species  of  imbecility,  which  led  to  some  curious  mani- 
festations. His  career  was  eventful,  and,  in  the  main,  honourable,  though 
for  a  prelate  he  was  too  partial  to  political  intrigue.  He  was  a  stedfast 
royalist,  and  a* fervent  supporter  of  the  established  religion,  l>ut  he  was  not 
intolerant,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  entertained  any  antipathy  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  except  when  they  became  disloyal  by  the  recognition  of  the 
Pope^s  infallibility.  It  is  difficult  in  these  days  to  judge  fairly  his  political 
conduct  at  a  period  of  exceeding  complication  and  commotion.  But  the 
'M^timony  to  his  learning  and  piety  most  ever  be  unanimous. 
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of  Bath  and  Wells — the  friend  of  IzAalc  Walton,  the  finn 
reprover  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  fearless  mediator  between 
James  II.  and  the  butchered  followers  of  Monmouth,  after 
Sedgmoor,— were  educated  at  Winchester.  So  also,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  a  fourth,  Tbeia%\t*t,  whose  danger  is  said  to  have 
roused  the  well-known  Comiah  distich  : — 


Of  a  like  undaunted  spirit,  and  "  no  respecter  of  persons,' 
was,  in  the  next  generation,  Maui^ham  of  Chichester,  who,  when 
commanded  to  read  prayers  as  clerk  of  the  closet  on  the  out- 
side of  Queen  Anne's  apartment,  while  her  Majesty  amused 
herself  within,  refused  on  principle  "to  whistle  God's  word 
through  a  keyhole  ;"  and  still  Uuer,  Kathurst  of  N'orwich.  who. 
preferring  consistency  to  promotion,  and  opposing  the  minister 
of  the  day,  was  victimized,  and  thanked  Heaven  heartily  "  that 
though  he  had  lost  Winchester,  he  had  saved  his  conscience." 
To  these  Wykeham  worthies  must  be  added  Lowth  of  London,* 

'  Trelawny's  experience  of  Tower  fare  may  have  rendered  him  more 
keenly  alive  to  ihe  privations  of  othen.  During  the  time  he  was  Vihilur 
of  Winton  College,  he  addressed  the  following  inlereiting  letter  to  the 
governing  body  ; — 

"  Mr.  Warues  and  Gentlemen,— When  I  was  last  at  Winchester  I 
thought  it  would  be  much  for  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  children 
of  the  College  that  there  should  be  bed-makers  appointed  by  the  Warden 
for  them,  and  the  children  relieved  from  the  servile  and  foul  office  of  mak  inj; 
(heir  own  beds  and  keeping  their  chambers  clean.  And  also,  that  during 
the  wititer  half-year,  between  Michaelmas  and  Lady-day,  they  should  not 
be  obliged  to  rise  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ^'ou  then  so  entirely 
agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion,  and  so  readily  complied  with  this  proposal, 
that  I  thought  I  might  spare  the  formality  of  sending  a  solemn  injunction  to 
that  purpose  ;  but  Michaelmas  now  drawing  near,  I  only  write  this  to 
signify  to  you  that  I  expect  from  that  time,  what  1  formerly  enjoined,  and 
you  agreed  to,  should  be  put  in  execution. 

"  I  am,  your  most  aflectionate  servant  and  brother, 

"JllNATH.   WlNTOK. 

"Sfpl.  \f>lh,  i;oS.'' 
— Mackeniie  Walcot's  iCyiiham  and  his  Collets,  p.  196. 
'  Robert  Lowth  was  the  son  of  a  theologian  of  some  eminence,  and  died 
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e>m)nt*d  a*  Ae  btat  English  comnenttior  od  the  poetiy  at  the 
tUbttmt,  •ad  fee  loYMg  biogmpbtr  of  WiDiam  oT  Wj^sham ; 
Maht,  of  Dtomore,  not  less  emineittfor  Biblical  criticism ;  tod 
ia onr omage,  Maltbv,  of  Duriwai j  Sbirlsv, of  Sodor and 
it*B,  and  SmnTLEwoRTH,  of  Chichester,  all  men  vhote  names 
wiQ  be  dieriahed  wherever  sound  leuning  and  purity  of  life 
are  venerated.  If  Maiy  of  Wiston's  lawyers  are  less  numerous 
than  her  prelates,  they  are  not  less  memorable.  Foremost 
on  the  list  are  Loan  Redesdalz,  Irish  Chancellor ;  Lord 
Cranworth,  Lord  Chancellor :  Jinx;E  Holloway,  who  nobly 
diitinguished  himself  on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops ;  &r 
Edward  Herbert,  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  Sir  James  Evrs, 
Lotd  Chief  Baron ;  Mr.  Justice  Nares  ;  Sir  Williah  Earlx, 
Ae  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas ;  Vice- 
Chamcellor  Sir  Williaic  Wood,  and  the  present  Attorney- 
CSencral,  Sir  Roundell  Paluer.  Three  Speakers  of  ^e 
House  of  Commons  owe  their  eariy  training  to  Winchester, 
Onslow,  Cornwall,  and  Lefevre  {the  present  Viscount 
Eversley). 
Addington  {Viscount  Sidmouth),^  Premier  in    i8oi,  was 

U  »a  advuiced  age.  Bishop  of  London,  in  1787.  He  ii  one  of  die  men  of 
whom  the  Church  of  England  has  reason  to  be  proud.  Hu  Ulenti,  how- 
ever, were  more  eminent  than  his  learnii^.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered 
at  OxTord  were  the  foundation  of  his  faniouB  work  on  the  Soared  Pothy 
a/  tit  HAreas,  of  which,  in  its  oiiginal  Latin  form,  Michaelii  and  Rosen- 
miitter  paUished  improved  editions  in  Gennanj.  It  was  more  than  once 
tramlated  into  French.  His  diasertalion  and  notes  on  the  Birth  cf  haiak 
were  translated  into  Geraian,  but  they  can  bear  bo  comparison  with  the 
laboms  of  Gesenius  on  the  same  subject  Of  the  other  productions  of 
Bishop  Lowth  the  most  notable  was  his  ShoH  Introdudioit  to  Engliih 
Grammar,  which  had  a  very  suggestive  influence  at  the  period  of  its 
^qipearance,  and  encited  attention  both  in  Fiance  and  Germany. 

'  Henry  Addington  took  a  foremost  part  in  great  aifairs,  but  he  was 
certainly  very  far  indeed  from  being  great  himself.  Neither  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  Prime  Minister,  nor,  finally,  as  Home  Secrelsiy, 
did  he  display  any  qualities  elevated  above  common-place.  The  fire  of 
saicaslic  small-ehot  which  Canning  delighted  to  keep  up  against  Addington 
and  his  oratory  at  the  momentous  epoch  of  the  latter'i  career,  when  Pitt 
became  his  opponent,  is  thought  to  have  had  consideTablc  influence  in  the 
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educated  there,  as  were  three  other  politicians,  painfully  im- 
monalized  by  Whig  wit  sixty  years  ago, — Rolle,  who  invo- 
luntarily lent  his  name  lo  the  Rolliad;  SrR  (.'fCORc:£  Kos^. 
the  hero  of  The  Probationary  OiUi;  and  Hi  lev  AddingtuK, 
ridiculed  as 

"  Dull  Hcoly,  dull  Hcily. 

A  speaker  of  very  gre«l  weight  i 

And  llicy  wi>h  ymt  were  dumb, 

Wlicn  wiib  pondcrou*  hum 
Vou  Itnglhen  the  drowsy  dcbnte." 

In  our  own  day  we  count  Lord  Tauntos  (Laboiichetv),  Thi  " 
Right  Ho.v  EnvfARo  Cakdwell,  and  The  Right  Hon,  Sih  \ 
Robert  Lowe,  all  \Vykehamists,  amongst  our  leading  statesmeo'^ 

GtneraN  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Sir  J.  C.  l>A[.BrAC,  Lorb 
Seaton  (Colboume),  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  Sir  William 
MvERS,  killed  at  Albuera,  iSii — StR  Alexander  Woodford, 
Sir  T.  W.  Ruuuins,  Bradshaw  and  Carey,  were,  or  are,  all 
at  Winchester  College.  And,  in  the  sister  seri'ice,  she  may 
claim  Admirals  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  1798;  Popham,  Young 
("  Siraightforr'ard  Young"),  and  Keats  (lale  Chief  Commis- 

Premier's  defeat.     His  saying  ihal  Ihe  relative  merit?  of  Pitt  and  Addinglon 
were  determinable  by  the  Rule  of  Three  inverse— 
"  Pill  is  to  Addington 
Ab  London  is  10  Paddingion," 
ia  in  the  recollection  of  many.     Not  ko,  perhaps,  his  amusing  misquolation 
in   reference   to  the  cajolery   of   Addington's   addresses  to  the  country 
gentlemen  :— 

"  I  do  remember  an  apothecan-, — 

Gvllinj;  of  simples. " 
Or  the  verse  in  one  of  his  pleasantries,  where  he  invokes  the  Premier's 
brother,   Hiley,  and  his  brothcr-in.bw,  Bragge,  lo  applaud  the  Adding- 
tonian  declamations:  — 

"  Cbcer  him  when  he  hobbles  ^-ilely 
Brother  Bragge  and  Brother  Hilev  : 
Cheer  him  when  his  audience  flag 
Brother  Hiley— Brother  Bragge  ; " 
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ttoner  of  Greenwich  Hospital),  who,  off  St  Domingo,  led 
The  Sttperb  into  action,  having  first  lashed  a  portrait  of  his 
old  friend  Nelson  to  the  mizen  stay,  and  bidden  his  band  to 
strike  up  *"  The  Battle  of  the  Nile." 

In  poets,  so  rich  is  the  roll  of  Winchester,  that  a  Wykehamist 
might  say,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Pembroke  College, ''  Sir,  we 
are  a  nest  of  singing  birds.**  Turberville  (1561);  Chalk- 
hill,  dear  to  the  lovers  of  Izaak  Walton's  Angier;  Otwav, 
the  ill-fated  author  of  Venue  Preserved  and  The  Orphan; 
Phillips,  of  the  love-locks,  who  wrote  Blenheim^  Cider, 
and  The  Silifer  Shilling;  "  Virgilian"  Pitt  \  Edward  Young,^ 
author  of  the  celebrated  Night  Thoughts;  William  White- 
head, Poet  Laureate  in  1757 ;  Collins,  whose  admirable  odes 
and  elegies  have  rendered  his  name  and  s(Mrrows  known 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken ;  *'  Jos  Warton,"'  the 

s  The  merits  of  Dr.  Young's  Night  TTumghts  are  unquestionable.  Hia 
nine  books,  which  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  each  other,  con- 
tain n)agniBcent  passages.  But  the  work  has  numerous  defects.  It  is  often 
poor,  diffuse,  and  bombastic,  and  exhibits  a  perpetual  straining  after  epi- 
grammatic effects.  Nothing  moreover  can  be  falser  than  its  view  of  human 
existence.  As  a  didactic  poem,  it  fails  by  being  far  too  sombre,  just  as 
Boileau's  Satire  on  Man  fails  by  being  too  severe.  Young's  lamentations, 
deprecations,  and  denunciations  have  often  been  contrasted  with  that 
vrorldly  ambition  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  his  career ;  but  theae 
inconsistencies  are  ordinary  enough  without  always  impljring  insincerity. 

'  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  was  bom  in  1722,  and  entered  Winchester  School 
at  fourteen,  but  being  superannuated  at  eighteen,  before  a  vacancy  occurred 
at  New  College,  he  entered  at  Oriel,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1744. 
Taking  orders,  he  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  the  Rectory  of 
Winslade.  After  travelling  with  that  nobleman  on  the  continent,  in  1753 
he  took  a  share  in  Hawkesworth*s  Aditenturer^  and  soon  after  published 
some  excellent  versions  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics ;  which  were  speedily 
followed  by  his  best  known  work,  the  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Gaiius 
of  Pope,  In  1766,  he  was  appointed  Head  Master  of  Winchester,  an 
^fRce  which  he  held  for  thirty  years,  retiring  in  1795*  not  perhaps  too 
soon,  for  though  exquisitely  skilled  in  composition,  and  possessed  of  a 
refined  classical  taste,  he  was  lax  in  discipline,  and  ill-adapted  to  instruct 
and  keep  in  order  a  legion  of  unruly  and  half-educated  boys.  Dr.  Wharton, 
\rith  his  brother  Thomas,  was  for  many  years  an  intimate  of  Sir  Joshua 
Re}'nolds,  and  Dr.  Johnson.    On  the  death  of  Goldsmith,  he  was  one  of 
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elder  brother  of  "  Congenial  Tom  ;"  '  Somerviixe,  the  iuithor  ] 
of  Tke  Chase:  (iiARi.ts  HiiiiMN,"  who  wroic  and  sung  our 
beat  naval  ballrkis;  and  Canon  Lislb  Bowles,*  of  Breinhill,  , 
were  all  of  Wimon. 

the  eireumicribtr,  uf  ihi-  Round  Roliin  adilreised  to  Johiwwi,  entmliog  1 
him  to  lubstilnlt  an  Ivii^liili  ejiilaph  Tor  Ihe  Latin  onr  which  the  "  Gnat 
McK«liM  "  h«d  n  rmeii  in  honour  of  their  deceaKil  friend.     The  answer  of 
Johnion  ii  well  known  :— "  1  should  have  thought  'Mtind  Buiki  wcmld    I 
tuive  had  more   kenu,   and   I   wondtrr  that  Joe   Wuton,  n  ichokr  \xj 
pioreidoii,  iIiou]l)  lie  such  i  f.nil." 

>  The  utbor  of  Tht  J/iilory  of  EaglUk  PoHty:  The  Trmmpht  ^ 
/tii;  and  the  bcit  cditioni  ciioni  of  MiltcH's  Minor  Fiiemi.  He  made 
fitqaent  ntit*  tu  WmcheKirr,  and  wu  luch  an  especial  favourite  with  hi* 
brotber'a  papQi,  ihit  the;  commonl;  uid,  "Tom  Warton  U  not,  bat  he 
deaerve*  to  be,  a  Wykehiunitt."  Hia  good  nature  induced  him  aometiniet 
to  write  the  boy?.'  cxerciaet,  and  hit  Latinil)'  being  first  rale,  the  doctor  one 
day  detected  th^-  intk.  "Co,  sir,"  cried  he  Jo  a  ynunf  l.li«.l>hcad  wlio 
brought  up  an  eicrcise  evidently  not  his  own,  "go,  lake  these  verses  to 
my  brother,  and  say  that  if  he  does  not  give  you  half  a  crown,  1  will  give 
you  a  flogging  for  them."  The  brolhers  Warton  were  both  men  of  great 
ability.  No  men,  peihapg,  have  done  more,  few  men  have  done  so  much, 
(o  illustrate  our  early  literature. 

'  The  veraatilily  of  Dibdin's  talent  was  as  remarkable  as  his  productive 
power.  He  was  musical  composer,  dmmatist,  and  actor ;  gave  public 
entertainments  under  the  title  of  J{tai/iri;i  and  Musk,  and  wrote  prose 
works  of  considerable  length.  It  is  sad  to  know  that  his  manifold  and 
marvellous  activities  did  not  stay  him  from  falling  into  extreme  indigence. 
He  is  best  remembered  now  by  his  sea  songs,  which  lielong  to  a  class  of 
literature  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  which  will  always  occupy  a  fore- 
most rank  therein.  Vet  admirable  as  these  songs  are  in  some  respects, 
they  are  not  free  from  a  certain  artificiality.  Dibdin's  sailor,  in  fact,  is  not 
the  true  old  English  "  salt,"  but  a  sort  of  Imaginary,  stagely  mariner  of  the 
T.  P.  Cooke  type. 

'  The  name  of  Lisle  Bowles  calls  to  mind  a  pleasing  anecdote  he  has 
put  on  record  illustrative  of  the  enduring  aflections  uhich  those  connccleil 
with  the  School  entertain  for  iL  He  is  spe.aking  of  an  aged  uncle  of  his 
father.  Fellow  of  Winchester  from  1725  to  1781,  who  with  a  clo»e  but  not 
penurious  economy,  for  he  had  a  liberal  mind,  lived  long,  accumulated 
much, — "and  left  all  to  charities  and  especially  to  charity  schools."  "  This 
worthy  man,"  Mr.  Howies  says, — "when  I  was  at  Winchester  School, 
regularly  asked  me  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  and  after  dinner,  1  had  ene  glass 
of  wine  out  of  a  bottle  from  which  al  eighty-four  years  of  age  he  indulged 
himself  with  three.     The  one  glass  of  wine  allotted  to  me,  and  a  skdling 
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[  Her  wils  and  men  of  letters  are  as  numerous  as  her  poets. 
pe  name  a.  few  of  them  only.  Gkocvn','  tutor  to  Erasmus,  and, 
BOng  the  scholars  of  his  A3,y,/adli: primeps  :  Andrew  Borde, 
lelieved  to  be  the  original  "Merry  Andrew;"  Sir  Henry 
pt)NEr,  I^rd  Warden  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  area  1543,  and 
r  of  "Sir  Philip;"  Carmet,  Muxdv,  and  Body,  Roman 
tholics,  who  suffered  for  conscience  sake  in  ihe  lime  of 
Bizabcth  and  James  I, ;  Sir   Henry  Wotton,*  Provost  of 

h  it,  wer«  always  acconipuiicd  with  a  health  which  he  trncr  omitted ; 
Lt  Ihe  age  I  have  mentiuned,  I  have  seen  faiin  repeat  it  with  tears  in  his 
a— it  was  the  following : — 

"  'To — tut  THREESCORE  ANll  TEN  I^ 

Maj  God  muke  them  Haitv  MekI'" 

1  This  diilineui<hcd  philologist,  whom  Srismiu,  in  gratitude  and  admi- 

,  named  falronui  and  fracfflor,  was  liom  in   1441.      On  leaving 

,   he  studied  at  Oxford,      In  148$  he  became  prebendary  of 

I,  and,  having  ohlained  this  preferment,  he  traolved  to  travel  for  the 

W  of  perfeclinK  himself  in  the  Greek  language.     In  Italy  he  studied 

r  the  m<HI  illuslriau*  Itynntine  exiles.      What  he  had  acquired  he 

~  3ire  to  keep  as  a  treasure  or  as  a  monopaLy  to  himself.     He 

1  llie  true  instinct  of  the  n-former ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he 

e  the  active  diampion  and  propagandist  of  Ihe  Greek  tongue,     At 

kcTord,  Vfhere  bigotry  and  enlightenment  stood  lace  10  face,  he  began 

'e  fanltle.     The  strife  was  long  and  arduous  ;  but,  m  the  in^n,  victory 

I   the  side  of   Grocyn    and   his  faction,   and   Greek,   though  op- 

d  as  a  pestilent  innovation,  gradually  gained  that  empire  it  has  since 

Stained. 

*  Sir  Henry  Wotlon  was  famous  both  as  a  diplomatist  and  b  scholar. 

g  enriched  bia  mind  in  the  most  various  directions,  he  went  abroad  to 

dy,  aDd  remained  for  nine  years  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  loi  that 

On  his  return  to  England  he  became  srcrctary  to  the  unfortunate 

li  of  Kssex.     Upon  llie  Earl's  downfall,  he  fled  from  Ihe  on^er  of  the 

Jtcnce,  where  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  literature,  not 

',  it  appears,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  politics.     He  contrived  to 

•  cotupiracy  against  King  Jnmei,  and  ihe  monarch  was  not  ungrate- 

n  ascending  the  Englipdi  throne,  he  knighted  Henry  Wollon,  and 

intcd  him  ambassador  to  Venice.     When  passing  through  a  German 

I,  he  happened  to  write  in  a  friend's  book, — "  An  ambassador  is  an 

;  he  is  tent  abroad  to  lie  far  the  benefit  of  his  country."     This 

I,  to  harmless  in  itself,  proved  of  disastrous  cunseijuences  to  Wutton. 

1  repreaenled  as  a  reveaimenl  of  the  king's  pohtical  morality :  and 

E  punished  the  author  forthwith  by  the  withdrawal   of  his  lavour. 
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Eton,  the  angling  ally  of  Walton,  and  the  friend  of  Milton  j] 
HosKiMS,  "the  Ei>igrammaii»l,"  whom  Ucn  Jon»on  called  hi«, 
"  poetical  father  ;  "  Rcdverd,  "  one  of  the  Iwsi  orators  of  th»; 
best  school  of  Knglish  eloquence,"  whoite  ddight  it  was  "to 
be  sealed  of  ihe  triljc  of  Ben  ;"  LvDrAT,  famous  as  a  classical, 
oriental,  and  Ethiopian  scholar,  and  yet  more  famous  as  i  ^ 
traveller,  whom  Dr.  Johnson  instances  as  a  sad  example  of> 
the  sufferings  and  sorrows  incidental  to  men  of  letters ;  Snt 
Thomas  Brown,  the  learned  and  eccentric  author  of  the  ^^'(1* 
Medui,  Hyjrotafhh,  Quitteunx,  and  the  Inquiry  CQiKeming 
Vttigar  Efrors ;  Antunv  Ashlev,  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,* 

though  Wottoii  lolemnly  dccl»n-.|  ihal  lip  lutl  inlenJc:,!  Ik  m.ikc  n  ji,lcand 
not  (opropoiiinU  ["■'"'^'I'lc.     N..  «■.  i  ,■,.■,.  ■■  .■    ■   .    ,    ^., 

WottOn  WM  .ll.iltlv    I.ef,..,;    !;,;; 

of  Provo8(  of  l'i..ri  i.'i.lUj.-i-       1-.  ■ 

S])enl  Ihe  laller  years  ol  his  life,  wiih  all    ■'  ih.ii  ptMct  anil  jiaiience,  and  a 

caJm  eonlent,"  whkh  Isaac  Walton  tells  us  "did  cohabit  in  his  cheerful 

'  The  third  EatI  of  Shaflesbary  was  bom  in  1671.  His  health  waa 
always  feeble,  but  he  showed  from  earliest  childlii>oil  a  strong  capacity. 
At  Winchester  School  his  position  was  enceedingly  painful ;  [wrsccutcd  on 
account  of  his  grandfather's  political  opinions,  he  left  the  school  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  travelled  abroad  for  three  years.  1(  was  not  (ill  five  years 
after  his  telum  that  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  Itut  though  he 
was  an  earnest  maintainer  of  freedom  and  tolerance,  the  refinement  of 
hid  nature  unfitted  him  for  political  conflicL  In  this  respect  he  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  his  grandfather.  Wearying  of  politics,  he  again  went 
abroad,  and  found  in  Holland  congenial  companinnsliip  with  that  brilliant 
group  of  French  refugees  of  which  Bayle  was  the  head.  Leaving  Holland 
for  England  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  had  not  been 
long  at  home  when  he  was  called  to  (he  Honie  of  Lords  by  the  death  of 
his  father.  Of  William  the  Third's  enlightened  and  energetic  policy  be  was 
the  resolute  supporter.  When  Queen  Anne  ascended  the  throne,  Shaftes- 
bury retired  from  public  affairs  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
at  Naples,  where  he  sought  the  solace  of  a  warm  and  genial  climate.  It 
was  during  this  period — one  of  sickness  and  decline — that  be  prepared  a 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  which  ap;ieared  immediately  after  his  death, 
under  the  title  of  Characterislici  of  Ahii,  Manners,  Opinions  and  Tima. 
Two  collections  of  his  tetters  were  also  published  at  the  same  time. 

Shaftesbury  was  a  subtle  and  sagacious  rather  than  a  profound  thinker. 
As  a  graceful  and  elegant  writer,  however,  his  merits  are  undeniable. 
System  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had,  but  his  noble  moral  doctrines 
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0  wrote  the  CharaiUristics,  &-c, ;  James  Harris,  first  Earl  of 

[almcsbury ; '  Shipley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  ;  Joseph  Spknce, 

jB  biographer  and  friend  of  Pope ;  Dr.  Ingham,  late  President 

ITrin.  Coll.  Oxon,  and  author  of  the  beautiful  Memorials 

P  ihe  sister  Universities ;  Svdnev  Smith  ; '  Dr.  Buckland, 

e  tn  pcrfccl  harmony  wilh  hU  nohle  mornl  character.     He  has  been 

J  of  imitaliiig  St.  Evrcmond :  it  would  be  tnie  to  uy  that  Sbol^es- 

j  powerful!]'  influenced  the  French  writen  who  came  im mediately  ftftct 

Nor  were  his  idens  without  1  stimulating  and  fertilising  elTect  on 

■  tiinhind  groirth  of  what  has  been  called  Che  Scottish  Philosophy.    His 

~  I  have  been  rrcqucnlly  ttnnslated  into  French,  and  it  is  difficult  to 

itsnd  why  they  are  so  little  read  by  his  countrymen  at  Ihe  present  d,Ty. 

»  The  fit»l  Enil  o(  Malmesbury  can  scarcely  be  Called  a  great  statesman, 

t  he  WHS  Dnqucslionably  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  diptomRlisls. 

b  father  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  Utrmes  ;  or,  a  Phile- 

t/  /nquiry  inla  Cnhfrt/d  Grammar,  which  attracted  much  attention 

^Ae  liroe  of  its  appetruice,  and  passed  through  several  edliioni.     The 

r  serving   in   various  subordinate  offices,   was  sent  in   1771  as 

0    Prussia,   where  be    remained   four  years,   and  in   1777  us 

o  Russia,  where  he  remained  five  years.     His  skill  and  peisc- 

Uce  were  foiled  by  the  arts  of  Catherine  II.  which,  however,  he  was 

B  Cttough  to  detect     He  was  subsequently  appointed  ambassnilor  10 

"ind,  during  ibe  dvif  troubles  tliete,  and  as  a  lewanl  for  the  ability  and 

r  which  he  hnd  displayed,   he  was  raised   to  the  peerage.      Lord 

bdmcitraiy  belonged  to  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which,  on  the  outbreak 

If  ihe  French  Revolution,  deserted  Fox  to  ally  ihcrnselves  with  Burke, 

a  to  Germany  for  tlie  purpose  of  demanding  the  hand  of  the 

It  Caroline  of  Brutiswick  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  lost  him  the  Prince's 

which  he  previously  in  a  high  d^ree  enjoyed.     In  1 796  and  in  1 797 

I  lu  treat  of  peace  with  ibe  French  Government,  but  his  misuon 

ru  unsuccessful.     This  proved  his  final  diplomatic  labour ;  incumble  deaf- 

voA  thenceforth  condemned  him  to  public  inaction,  though  he  continued 

0  be  coiuulled  by  leading  statesmen,  especially  on  foreign  politics. 

I  Bobus  and  Cecil  Smith  were  sent  to  Eton,  Sydney  and  Coartenay  to 

Id  youth,  the  whole  quaternion  were  fond,  their  mother 

^  of  ntglecting  games,  "  seiang  every  hour  for  study,  and  often  lying 

Kthe  Boot  stretched  oter  their  l>ooks,  discussing  with  loud  voice  and  most 

!*Ciculation  every  point  that   rose — often  subjects  above  Ihcir 

tf  nsuing  upon  ihem  with  a  warmth  and  fierceness  of  manner  as 

b  bung  upon  the  issue."    The  result  of  which  was.  Sydney 

:  us  the  most  intolerable  and  overbearing  set  of  boys  tliac 

n  be  itnagincd,  till,  later  in  life,  we  found  our  level  in  Ihe  world." 

dney  Smith,  while  at  Winchester,  is  said  (o  have  been  not  only  leader 
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thegeoI<^st;  Akvcilii,'  ihc  mUchlcRs  Head  Master  of  Rugby; 
Dr.  Sewell,  (if  0\fi>ril ;  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Canon  ] 
of  WestminstLT. 

Wyketumisis  may  well  point  with  pride  to  the  roll  of  tho« 
great  and  good  mc-n  who,  u  Mr.  AValcoIt  elotjuently  says, 
"  have  heard  the  grates  sung,  and  acen — nay,  dwelt  among  the 
holy  walls  that  have  atood.  by  f''-^■*'^  blessing,  for  nigh  fiv©  . 
hundred  years,  during  which  tht       ipiing  dynanty  has  been  | 
five  tiroes  changed,  and  the  cstal  1  religion  of  the  country  ' 

thrice  suffered  change.  .  .  .  Thi..i.  •»  a  community  of  interest, 
a  mutual  tie,  a  secret  freemaitonry,  a  oncnc«s  of  language, 
between  all  who  have  sat  in  the  same  school,  knelt  in  the 
same  chapel,  cricketed,  or  played  at  football  in  the  same  field  ^m 
and  mead,  balhed  in  the  same  stream;  glanced  with  pleasure  ^H 
on  the  School  or  College  class-list  in  which  ajipeared  some 
known  names  ;  watched  anxiously  and  with  reviving  boyish 
enthusiasm,  and  rejoiced  over  the  day  won  at  Lord's  over 
Eton  or  Harrow ;  have  venerated  the  successful  champions  of 
Winton  in  senate,  parish,  bar,  or  camp;  for  young  and  old, 
the  prosperous  and  unsuccessful,  here  is  the  central  home  of 
thai  great  brotherhood,  whose  common  glorj-  is  the  name  of 

VVVKEMAMISX." 

in  scholarship,  but  in  mischief  also.  He  was  one  night  discoi-ered  by 
Dr.  Wacton  con  si  rue  ting  a  cauputt  by  lamplight,  and  commended  for  his 
ingenuily,  the  Doclor  linlc  dreaming  Ihal  Ihe  im|ileinent  wa.*  designed  for 
Ihe  ciptureof  a  turkey  near  at  hand,  who^e  plumpness  had  long  excited  Ihe 
appetites  of  the  (hen  ill-fed  Iwys. 

'  Thomas  Arnold  died  prematurely,  leaving  unfinished  some  of  the 
noblest  enteqitises.  He  was  no  less  distin^ished  as  a  religious  than  as  an 
educational  reformer ;  and,  had  he  been  neither,  he  would  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  example  he  gave  of  a  brave  and  manly  life.  His  fame  as 
(he  historian  of  Rome  may  perish,  but  Ihe  glory  which  be  gained  by  hU 
uprightness  and  intrepidity  will  never  die. 
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IKirobf-Bev.  Godfrey  BoUea  Lee,  M.A. 


RcT.  H.  Huntii^rd.  B.C.L. 
Rev.  C.  WiUiams,  M.A. 
Rev.  H.  Lee,  B.D.  Sui-tl'ardiit. 
Rev.  R.  Granl.  B.C.L. 
Rev.  G   C.  Ra&hlcit;h,  M.A. 


Rev.  G.  W.  Heathcole,  B.C.L 
Rev.  C.  H.  Ridding,  B.C.L. 


EDUCATIONAL  STAFF  OF  WINCHESTER  IN  1865. 

Ond itatttr—Ket.  Geoige  Moberij,  D.C.L. 

Siund  ATaiter—Rew.  Geoisc  Riddii^,  M.A. 

Aifi^afU  Afaittn  and  Tiilorj. 


].  D.  Walforf,  M.A. 
Rev.  H.  E.  Moberiy,  M.A. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Wickham,  M.A. 
Kev.  E.  H.  L.  Willes,  M.A. 
Rev.  J.  T.  H.  Dn  BouUy,  M.A. 


C  GiiffiOi,  H.A. 
H.  C.  D[ckins,  M.A. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hawkins.  B./ 
H.  W.  Hiiney,  RA. 
W.  L.  Stonhoote,  B.A. 


Zec/itrtr  on  PhysUal  .Sfwirt— George  Griffith,  M.A. 

Extra  Maiters. 
Mons.  O.  C.  AngoviUe,  Frtnck.         I   Heir  E.  Heller,  German. 
-      -        -  Mr  W.  Whale,  WriHng. 

I   Mr.  R.  Baigent,  Drawing, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


All  the  General  Recommendations  are,  in  our  o[>inion,  appli- 
cable to  Winchester,  with  the  single  exception  of  XXIV. 
We  add  the  following  special  recommendations  : — 

That  the  Governing  Body  of  Winchester  College  should 
consist  of  a  ^\'arden  and  eleven  Fellows,  of  whom  four  should 
be  stipendiary  and  seven  honorary. 

That  the  Warden  should  be  elected  by  the  Governing  Body, 
and  be  a  Graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  the  degree  of 
M.A.  or  some  higher  degree,  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  least, 
and  not  necessarily  in  Holy  Orders  ;  and  that  he  should  have 
an  annual  stipend  of  1,700/.,  and  the  house  which  is  now 
assigned  to  the  Warden. 

That  the  Warden  of  New  College  for  the  time  being  should 
be  ex  officio  one  of  the  seven  honorary  Fellows  of  Winchester. 

That  the  other  honorary  Fellows  should  be  persons  qualified 
by  position  or  attainments  to  fill  that  situation  with  advantage 
to  the  School ;  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  no  emoluments, 
and  not  required  to  reside.  Three  of  them  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown,  and  should  be  Graduates  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  the  other  three  should  be  elected  by  the  whole 
Governing  Body. 

That  the  four  stipendiary  Fellows  should  be  elected  by  the 
whole  Go\'eming  Body  ;  that  every  person  so  elected  should 
either  have  obtained  distinction  in  literature  or  science,  or 
have  done  long  and  eminent  service  to  the  School  as  Head 
Master,  Second  Master,  or  Assistant  Master ;  that  two  at  least 
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have  done  long  and  eminent  service  to  the  School  as  Head 
Master,  Second  Master,  or  Assistant  Master;  that  two  at  least 
of  them  should  be  in  Holy  Orders,  and  that  each  stipendiaiy 
Fellow  should  have  a  fixed  stipend  of  700/.  a  year. 

That,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  by  some  other  urgent 
cause  allowed  by  the  Governing  Body,  the  Warden  should 
reside  at  Winchester  during  the  whole  of  every  School  term, 
and  each  of  the  paid  Fellows  during  three  months  in  every  year. 

That  the  Warden  and  Fellows  should  be  members  of  the 
F^stablished  Church,  but  not  necessarily  men  educated  at  Win- 
chester. 

That  no  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  the  gift  of  the  College, 
should  be  tenable  with  the  Wardenship,  nor  with  a  stipendiary 
Fellowship. 

That  the  Governing  Body  should  be  authorized  to  fix  the 
times  and  duration  of  the  holidays,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Founder's  Statutes  on  that  subject 

That  advertisements  respecting  the  elections  to  Scholarships 
and  Exhibitions,  should  afford  information  respecting  the  limits 
of  age,  the  subjects  of  examination,  the  value  of  the  Scholar- 
ships or  Exhibitions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of 
vacancies ;  and  that  such  advertisements  should  be  inserted 
in  the  newspapers  three  months  at  least  before  the  day  of 
election. 

That  the  Bedminster  and  Superannuates'  Exhibitions,  should 
not  be  confined  to  boys  who  have  been  superannuated  or  have 
failed  of  election  to  New  College ;  that  they  should  be  open 
to  Scholars  and  Commoners  indifferently,  and  should  be  tenable 
at  any  College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  that  a  Bedminster 
and  a  Superannuates'  Exhibition  should  not  be  tenable  toge- 
ther ;  that  they  should  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination, 
but  that,  catcris  paribus^  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
candidates  should  be  taken  into  account 

That  the  annual  value  of  the  Superannuates'  Exhibitions 
should  be  fixed  by  the  Governing  Body ;  that  it  should  not  be 
less  than  50/. ;  and  that  all  of  them  should  be  of  the  same 
value. 
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That  the  two  Exhibitions  emlowed  out  of  the  tithes  of  Mean 
Ashby,  should  be  consolidated  into  one ;  that  the  consolidated 
Exhibition  should  be  awarded  by  corapclitivc  cxaminatioD, 
open  to  both  Scholars  and  Cominoncni,  and  should  not  be 
tenable  with  a  Scholarship  at  New  CoUcge,  nor  with  a  Bed-  ] 
minster  or  Superannuates'  Exhibition. 

That  as  regards  that  part  of  the  scheme  of  studies  which 
relates  to  instruction  in  natura.  ice.  no  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  Scholars  imu  uie  Commoners 

That  the  maximum  age  for  admission  into  tlie  Fourth  Fona 
should  be  13;  forthe  junior  Part  of  the  Fifth,  14;  and  for  the   1 
senior  Part  of  the  Fifth,  t6,     (Sec  General  Recommendation 
XXV.) 

That  the  permission  to  discontinue  some  part  of  the  course 
of  the  study,  in  order  to  give  more  time  to  some  other  part, 
(General  Recommendaiii)n  XIII.),  shovild  not  be  granted  to 
any  boy  who  has  not  reached  the  senior  division  of  the  Fifth 
Form, 

That  the  promotion  of  the  boys  from  division  to  division 
should  not  depend  wholly,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  upon  the 
marks  gained  for  class-work  and  compositions  during  the  half 
year,  but  should  depend  also  in  part  upon  their  performances 
in  a  special  competitive  examination  occurring  once  at  least  in 
the  year. 

That  a  larger  amount  of  translation  from  English  into  Latin 
and  Greek  verse  and  prose  should  be  introduced  ;  that  the 
amount  of  original  composition  in  these  two  languages  should 
be  diminished  ;  and  that  some  part  of  the  original  composition 
in  them  should  be  exchanged  for  translations  from  Greek  and 
Latin  into  English,  both  oral  translation  (as  distinct  from  con- 
struing), and  written,  and  that  in  estimating  the  merit  of  such 
translations  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  correctness  and 
purity  of  the  English. 

That  English  composition  should  be  cultivated  in  the  junior 
division  of  the  Sixth  Form, 

That  the  practice  of  learning  by  heart  passages  from  Latin 
and  English  authors  should  be  introduced  in  the  Sixth  Form. 
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That  the  number  of  Classical  Masters  should  be  increased  as 
90on  as  may  be,  so  as  to  provide  one  Master  for  each  division 
of  the  School 

That  in  applying  to  Winchester  the  principles  of  General 
Recommendations  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  XXVIIL,  the  sum  to  be 
paid  by  the  College  for  the  instruction  of  each  Scholar  should 
be  not  less  than  20/.,  and  that,  until  the  number  of  Scholars 
exceeds  ninety,  the  College  should  pay,  in  addition  to  20/.  at 
least  for  each  Scholar,  such  further  sum  as  will  raise  its  total 
payment  for  the  Scholars'  instruction  to  t,8oo/.,  and  that  the 
annual  payments  from  the  Goddard  Fund  to  the  Head  and 
Second  Masters,  should  be  deemed  pro  tanto  payments  by  the 
Collie  for  the  instruction  of  the  Scholars, 

That  arrangements  should  be  made  by  which  the  Scholars 
under  the  Sixth  Form,  instead  of  being  left  almost  wholly  to 
themselves  after  six  in  the  evening,  should  prepare  their  lessons 
for  the  next  day  in  the  presence  of  a  Tutor  or  Master,  as  is 
now  the  practice  with  Commoners. 

That  the  application  to  Winchester  College  of  General 
Recommendation  XXXJ  should  receive  the  special  attention 
of  the  Head  and  Second  Masters  and  of  the  Governing  Body. 


I  2 


WESTMINSTER. 


CHAPTER   I.-HIf    roRICAL  I 

The  Royal  School  of  Westminster  :laims  precedence  among 
the  public  Schools  of  London,  p  rtly  on  the  score  of  its 

antiqiiit>-.  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  conni-Nion  with  the 
ancient  Palace  and  Court  of  Westminster,  The  School,  as  at 
present  formed,  it  is  true,  cannot  point  to  an  origin  so  remote 
as  either  of  its  two  great  rivals,  Winchester  and  Eton,  which 
date  respectively  from  the  reigns  of  Edward  II  I.  and  Henry  VI. 
Vet  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  has  existed  from  titne 
immemorial,  a  Grammar  School  attached  to  the  Monastery  of 
Saint  Peter  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  though  the  actual  Statutes  were 
framed  by  Henry  VI 11.  and  his  daughter.  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  Royal  Fourtdation  was  no  more  the  origin  of  the  School 
than  the  Reformation  was  the  origin  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Ingulphus,  who,  for  several  years  before  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
had  acted  as  scribe  or  secretary  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
ex])ressly  says  that  there  was  a  school  at  Westminster,  which  he 
himself  used  to  attend  ;  and  adds  that  "  Queen  Edgitha,"  the 
accomplished  consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  "would  ofleib 
as  he  returned  from  school,  oppose  him  touching  his  learn- 
ing and  lesson,  and  falling  from  grammar  to  logic,  wherein 
she  had  some  knowledge,  she  would  subtiUy  conclude  an 
argument  with  him,  and  by  her  handmaiden  give  him  three  or 
four  pieces  of  money  and  send  him  unto  the  palace  where  he 
shpuld  receive  some  victuals,  and  then  be  dismissed.  The 
History  of  Crowland,  in  which  this  statement  appears,  is  not 
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• 
unexcq>tioiuible  testimony;  Sir  Francis  Pftlgrave  and  others 

having  raised  doubts  whether,  instead  of  being  written  by 
Ingulphus  in  the  eleventh,  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  monk  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  But  we  have  the  evidence  of 
\^dmore,  that  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  Monastery,  a  salaiy  was  paid  to  a 
schoolmaster  styled  ''  Magister  schdar^m  pro  eruditione  pue- 
ramm  grammaticorum^  who  was  a  distinct  personage  from  him 
by  whom  the  children  of  the  choir  w^  taught  to  sing.  And 
Stow  records  how  he  was  w(mt  to  witness  annually  in  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomeii^,  Smithfield,  on  a  bank  under 
a  wide-spreading  tree,  the  scholars  of  St  Peter's  enter  the 
lists  of  grammar,  chivalrously  asserting  the  intellectual  supre- 
macy of  Westminster  against  all  comers." 

On  the  surrender  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Heniy 
VIII.  included  the  School  in  his  draught  for  the  new  establish- 
ment of  the  see  of  Westminster ;  and  Anthony  k  Wood  mentions 
that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Alexander  Nowell,  formerly 
of  Brazen-Nose  College,  taught  School  at  Westminster,  where 
he  zealously  trained  up  the  youth  in  Protestant  principles. 
During  the  reign  of  Mary  the  School  languished  unsupported, 
and  many  of  the  revenues  intended  for  its  maintenance  were 
diverted  into  other  channels.  When,  however.  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne,  she  caused  the  statutes  to  be  drawn  in 
conformity  with  her  father's  plan,  and  by  these  the  School  has 
ever  since  been  regulated.  -A 

The  Queen's  Letters  Patent  of  June  11,  1560,  directed  that 
in  remembrance  of  her  father's  benefactions  to  them,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  should 
thenceforth  annually  elect  to  their  Scholarships  as  many  youths 
as  possible  from  Westminster ;  and  subsequently,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  reign,  she  issued  still  more  stringent 
orders,  addressed  to  all  the  electors,  recapitulating  and  explain- 
ing her  previous  commands.  According  to  these  injunctions,  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  Queen's  desire  that  the  Foundation 
should  consist  of  forty  boys,  and  that  in  their  selection  especial 
regard  should  be  given  to  their  disposition,  their  knowledge. 
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and  their  poverty.  Again,  February  j,  1575,  tlic  Queen  (ai 
the  suggtfslion  of  Dr.  Goodman,  then  pcan  of  Wtstniinslcr) 
issued  further  Letters  Patent  addressed  to  all  the  electors, 
reiterating,  strengthening,  and  explaining  h«  former  injunc- 
tions. In  these  she,  iiiter  alia,  orders  that  no  boy  tie  admitted 
under  eight  years  of  age,  or  pcnnincil  to  slay  beyond  his 
eighteenth  year  ;  and,  in  directing  the  forms  of  examination 
and  election,  enjoins  the  bttcr  to  be  hy  open  vetxns-  Previously, 
however,  to  this — though  at  what  period  is  not  clear—it  would 
seem  that  there  had  been  a  provision  for  forty  scholars,  and 
eighty  Pensionarii,  from  which  the  Scjiolars  were  to  lie  chosen  \ 
but  this  arrangement  must  have  soon  fallen  into  desuetude. 
The  electors  and  examiners  nominated  by  the  Queen  to 
determine  year  after  year  what  boys  should  be  placed  on  die 
Foundation,  consisted  of  the  Deans  of  Westminster  and  Christ 
Church,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  and  two  Masters  of  Arts  (one 
from  each  of  these  Colleges),  with  the  Head  Master  as  their 
coadjutor.  By  the  Statutes  it  is  ordained  that  not  less  than  six 
Scholars  shall  be  yearly  draughted  lo  the  Universities — three 
to  Christ  Church  and  three  to  Cambridge  (plures  autem 
opiamus),  and  that  in  the  previous  examination  for  admission 
to  the  College  at  Westminster,  no  one  should  be  elected  who 
had  not  been  already  at  least  one  year  in  the  School,  or  who 
was  likely  to  become  the  heir  of  an  estate  of  ten  pounds'  yearly 
value.  These  last  provisions,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have  of  late 
years  been  but  little  regarded.  They  further  express,  and  with 
singular  precision  of  language,  the  Queen's  desire  that  no 
partiality  should  be  shown  by  any  of  the  electors  during  this 
examination,  and  that  the  best  boys  should  be  conscientiously 
chosen. 

James  I.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  confirmed  and 
strengthened  all  the  particulars  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Statutes, 
and  added  a  positive  injunction  that  in  the  election  of  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  West- 
minster students.  This  command,  which  even  Dr.  Bentley, 
when  Master  of  that  College,  obeyed,  is  now  habitually  dis- 
regarded. 
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NeVetikele88,  the  general  spirit  in  which  these  Statutes  were 
concdved  has  been  preserved  even  to  this  day ;  no  admission 
into  the  College  at  Westminster  being  possible  except  by  long 
and  arduous  competition  between  the  candidates  for  that 
honour,  while  a  subsequent  examination  by  the  electors  is 
required  of  those  who,  having  passed  their  four  years  in 
Cc41q[e,  are,  at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  eligible  to  student- 
ships at  Christ  Church  and  scholarships  at  Trinity. 

At  one  of  these  last  examinations,  on  May  13,  1661,  Evelyn 
was  present,  and  he  states  that  he  heard  "  such  exercises  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  in  themes  and  extraordinary 
verses,  with  such  readiness  and  will,  as  wonderfully  astonished 
in  such  boys." 

For  admission  into  College  there  are  generally  from  twenty 
to  thirty  candidates,  and  the  period^f  examination,  or  rather 
of  mutual  competition  (technically  nrmed  ''  standing  out "), 
usually  extends  over  seven  or  eight  weeks  of  the  spring  of  each 
year. 

Some  of  the  provisions  for  the  government  of  the  young 
Scholars  are  curious,  and  exemplify  very  strikingly  the  difference 
of  manners  in  our  days  and  in  those  of  our  ancestors.  Thus, 
the  boys  were  required  to  attend  "  daily  praiers  in  Henry  the 
vn.  Chapel  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  and  orders  were 
given  that  the  "  Deans  and  Prebendaries  doe  kepe  commons 
together  in  the  halle,  and  likewise  the  scholemaster  and  usher 
and  her  Maiestie's  scholars,  and  also  the  servants  and  officers 
of  the  saide  coUedge."  Furthermore,  it  is  ordained  that  "  the 
schollars'  allowance  is  in  the  said^  hall  after  the  rate  of  a  pro- 
vision made  by  the  Deane  and  the  Prebendaries — viz.,  a  bushel 
of  wheate  for  twenty  pence,  a  barrell  of  duble  bear  for  three 
shillings  and  fourpence,  and  the  fuel  after  a  certain  rate."  We 
find,  too  that  there  was  a  house  erected  at^hiswick  "  with 
chambers  and  shelter  for  the  summer  tyme,  and  if  there  should 
be  occasion  of  sickness ; — which  house  cost  the  building  five 
hundred  pounds." 

Widmore  informs  us  that  Westminster  is  indebted  for  this 
house  to  Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster,  who  had 
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been  Prebendary  of  Chiswiclc  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral;  and 
Fuller  adds  that  Goodman  "  purchased  a  fair  house,  with  land 
thereunto,  at  Chiswick,  in  Middlesex,  where,  with  his  own 
hands,  he  set  a  fair  row  of  elms,  now  grown  up  to  great  beauty 
and  height,  for  a  retiring-place  for  the  masters  and  scholars  of 
Westminster,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  or  in  any  time  of  infec- 
tion." It  was  to  this  house,  as  we  leam  from  Bishop  Hacket,  in 
his  life  of  Lord  Keeper  Williams,  that  the  most  learned  Prelate 
of  the  Church  of  England,  Lancelot  Andrewes,  then  Dean  of 
Westminster,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  in 
the  habit  of  retiring,  accompanied  by  two  or  more  of  the  Col- 
legiate Scholars,  for  repose  after  his  exhausting  labours.  "  The 
Dean,"  says  Hacket,  "  never  walked  to  Chiswick  for  his  recre- 
ation without  a  brace  of  the  young  fry ;  and  in  that  wayfaring 
leisure  had  a  singular  dej^rity  to  fill  those  narrow  vessels  with 
a  funnell."  Fortunate,  wdeed,  were  those  boys  who  had  such 
a  master  to  revise  their  exercises,  and  to  devote,  as  was  his 
custom,  whole  evenings  to  their  instruction!  "Sometimes 
thrice  a  week,  sometimes  oftener,  he  sent  for  the  uppermost 
Scholars  to  his  loddt'Es  at  niKht.  and  kei)t  ihem  with  him  from 
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dnEty  is  a  boy  that  the  then  Examiner,  Dr.  NeviDe,  Master 
of  Trinity,  told  his  &ther,  that  he  would  take  him  to  Cambridge 
**  if  he  carried  him  there  on  his  back."  Lichfield  Cathedral 
nearly  rebuilt  by  Racket  while  he  was  Kshop  of  that 
doceae  between  a.ix  1661  and  a.d.  1670.  Bishop  Hacket  was 
in  the  same  election  (a.d.  1608),  with  the  still  more  celebrated 
Geoige  Herbert. 

During  the  Civfl  Wars  the  Church,  the  Dean  and  Pre- 
bendaries of  Westminster  were  suppressed,  and  the  School  is 
sopposed  to  have  shared  the  same  fiite.  In  1645,  however, 
die  Parliament  consigned  the  government  of  the  Church  to  a 
committee  of  eleven  lords  and  twenty-two  commoners,  and  in 
1649,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
continuance  and  support  of  the  School  and  Almshouses  of 
Westminster. 

9ioit]y  after  the  Restoration  of  CHrles  II.  the  learned  and 
amiable  Dr.  John  Earle  was  appointed  Dean  of  Westminster. 
He  enjoyed  this  dignity  only  for  a  brief  term,  but  during  the 
period  be  was  unceasing  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  School  and  the  welfare  of  the  Scholars. 

Since  that  time  the  Institution  has  not  undergone  any 
material  alteration. 

77i€  Buildings. — The  principal  buildings  in  connexion  with 
Westminster  are  the  School  itself,  with  the  library  attached  to 
it ;  the  dormitory  of  the  College ;   College  Hall ;  and  the^ 
boarding-houses  of  the  tonn-boys. 

The  approach  to  the  School,  which  stands  in  Little  DeanV 
yard,  and  is  graced  by  a  stone  portal,  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones, 
is  through  a  low  Gothic  arch  of  th^e  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  On  the  right  side  of  the  yard  are  the  residence  of  the 
Under  Master  and  two  boarding-houses,  and  at  the  oppK)site 
end,  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  School,  is  the  dormitory  of 
the  College.  On  the  left  is  Ashbumham  House,  memorable 
to  the  lovers  of  learning  as  the  place  where  the  manuscripts  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  were  kept  before  their  removal  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  where  many  invaluable  treasures  were  destroyed 
by  fire  October  23,  1731. 
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TV  Sthoot,  originally  the  doraiilotj-  of  the  monks  of  St 
Petei's,  is  of  greal  antiquity  :  it  has  a  massive  roof  of  chentnut, 
and  a  semicircular  ajisc  or  recess  at  the  iigipcr  enil,  UQCe,  peiy 
haps,  the  site  of  an  altar.  This  apac  is  termed  the  "SI 
the  name  given  also  lo  the  form  next  below  the  sixth,  who 
there.  The  same  appellation  is  adopted  at  Marrow,  at  the 
Charterhouse,  and  elsewhere.  Aroond  the  School  (till  aoOM 
recent  detestable  innovations  had  d  faced  the  time  honoured 
aspect  of  this  room)  were  four  tiers  of  benches,  one  above 
another;  and  on  the  side  waJU,  over  the  Shell,  and 
Other  available  space,  are  carved  or  painted  the  names  of 
who  have  been  educated  at  the  School  during  several  gencnUii 
(in  one  instance,  if  our  memory  serves  us  truly,  six  such 
tions  sre  still  legible)— endearing  records  of  many  who 
since  made  their  names  immortal  in  ihe  annals  of  their  country. 
Until  iliL'sc  mo.Ioni  "  rmi>rovomLTits,"  itirk'td,  the  wnlls.  nay, 
the  woodwork  of  the  forms  spoke  eloquently  of  the  illni- 
trious  dead ;  the  name  of  "  glorious  John  Dryden,"  among 
others,  being  perfectly  legible  in  deeply-cut  characters  on  a 
solid  bench  fronting  the  Shell  Many  other  names  very  dear 
to  Westminsters,  though  of  less  public  interest,  have  been  ruth- 
lessly obliterated  :  this  great  one,  we  trust,  has  been  preserved. 

To  the  true  Westminster  there  is  no  room  in  the  world  that 
possesses  half  the  interest  of  the  old  School.  Every  nook  of 
it  is  associated  with  pleasant,  or  at  least  impressive,  recollec- 
tions ;  and  these,  whatever  the  vicissitudes  of  his  subsequent 
career,  are  never  utterly  erased.  The  feelings  which  a  visit  to 
the  ancient  School  are  calculated  to  revive  have  been  well 
described  by  a  writer  in  the  Guardian  of  April  ii,  1713  : — ■ 
"  Upon  a  late  election  of  King's  Scholars  my  curiosity  drew 
me  to  Westminster  School.  The  sight  of  a  place  where  I  had 
not  been  for  many  years,  revived  in  my  thoughts  the  tender 
images  of  my  chiklhood  which,  by  a  great  length  of  time,  had 
contracted  a  softness  that  rendered  them  inexpressibly  agree- 
able. As  it  is  usual  with  me  to  draw  a  secret  unenvied  pleasure 
from  a  thousand  incidents  overlooked  by  other  men,  I  threw 
myself  into  a  short  transport,  forgetting  my  age,  and  fancying 
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myself  a  schoolboy."  And  how  deeply  the  early  studies  of 
such  a  place  are  prized  by  the  ripe  student,  has  been  beautifully 
expressed  by  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  Eton : 
— '^  The  more  extended  his  sphere  of  learning  in  the  literature 
of  modem  Europe,  the  more  deeply,  though  the  more  wisely, 
will  he  reverence  that  of  classical  antiquity ;  and,  in  declining 
age,  when  the  appetite  for  magazines  and  reviews  and  the  ten- 
times  repeated  trash  of  the  day  has  failed,  he  will  retire,  as  it 
were,  within  a  circle  of  his  schoolfellow-friends,  and  end  his 
secular  studies,  as  he  began  them,  with  his  Homer,  his  Horace^ 
and  his  Shakespeare."  ^ 

These  memories,  as  part  of  the  poetry  which  is  intertwined 
with  every  life,  even  die  most  prosaic,  were  assuredly  more 
vivid  before  the  immense  predominance  of  periodical  literature. 
The  student  at  one  of  the  great  Schools  a  century  or  two  ago, 
had  but  one  source  of  intellectual  culture ;  the  student  of  the 
same  School  to-day,  possesses  a  thousand  sources,  and  thus 
the  impressions  are  multiplied  till  they  lose  their  grasp  and 
individuality.  Happy  they  in  olden  time  to  whom  the  School 
and  the  College  were  all  in  all !  They  who  were  satisfied  to 
know  well  rather  than  to  know  much,  whose  maxim  was 
•*  multum  non  multay^  and  whose  ideas,  if  few,  were  lofty  and 
ennobling. 

It  was  at  "  untaintedly  loyal "  Westminster  that  the  dauntless 
South,  then  a  boy  at  school,  and  reader  that  morning  of  the 
customary  Latin  prayers,  prayed  publicly  for  King  Charles  I. 
by  name  on  the  fatal  30th  of  January,  1648,  "but  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  monarch's  head  was  struck  off."  Here,  too,  the 
famous  Busby  is  reported  to  have  walked  beside  Charles  H. 
with  his  head  covered,  apologizing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
King  for  this  apparent  breach  of  decorum,  by  saying  that,  if  his 
boys  supposed  there  were  any  greater  in  the  realm  than  he, 
there  would  be  at  once  an  end  to  his  authority.  Here,  also, 
it  was — as  is  more  fully  narrated  below — that  the  disreputable 

^  The  late  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  determined  to 
recommence  his  Greek,  and  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  advice  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  best  lexicon. 
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bookseller  Cur!!,  was  rightly  cutigsteil  by  the  boys  for  printing 
a  mangled  vtrsion  of  an  oration  spoken  by  ilie  captain  of  the 
School,  at  thf  initrmcnt  of  Dr,  South.  July  13, 1716. 

The  Upptr  and  Lower  Schools  wctc  originally  divided  by  » 
bar  from  which  a  curtain  was  suspended.  In  connexion  with 
this  curtain  ;i  rnnarkablc  story  will  be  found  in  Na  313  of  the 
Spettater.  It  i«  loh!  nfaboy  who  was  saved  by  a  schoolfellow, 
when  at  Westminster,  from  a  cruel  flogging  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Busby  for  having  torn  asunder  the  curtain  in  c|ucstion.  The 
boy  who  to  sp.ire  his  companion  received  the  punishment,  is 
known  to  ha\e  been  WitJiam  Wake,  ihc  father  of  ArclibiiihO|> 
Wake.  He  look  part  in  the  Civil  Wars  on  the  Royal  side,  and 
suffered  severely.  At  length,  becoming  implicated  in  Pen- 
ruddock's  risin;;;,  he  was  seii!C<l,  and  tried  for  his  life  at  Exeter.- 
It  happened  that  tlie  very  schoolfellow  for  whom  many  years 
previously  he  had  undergone  the  flogging,  was  the  Judge  on 
that  Western  Circuit.  The  trial  of  the  rebels,  as  they  were 
then  called,  was  very  short,  but  when  about  to  pass  sentence 
upon  them,  the  Judge  hearing  the  name  of  his  old  friend, 
looked  at  Wake  attentively  and  asked  him  if  he  were  not 
formerly  a  Westminster  Scholar.  Being  convinced  by  the 
answer  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  before  him  was  no  other 
than  the  noble  fellow  who  had  taken  his  fault  and  punishment 
upon  him  at  school,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  rescue  Wake 
from  death.  Accordingly,  when  the  trial  was  over,  without 
saying  a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  one,  the  gr.ateful  Judge 
started  off  at  once  to  London,  and,  by  his  influence  with 
Cromwell,  succeeded  in  saving  the  life  of  his  early  friend.  We 
may  add  that  the  curtain  has  long  since  disappeared,  though 
a  singular  custom  is  still  kept  up  at  the  spot  where  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Schools  are  separated.  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  the 
College  cook,  preceded  by  a  verger,  comes  into  morning  school 
and  tosses  a  pancake  over  the  bar  into  the  Upper  School.'     A 

'  Curiously  enou(;Ji,  the  great  bell  that  used  lo  be  rung  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  to  call  peojile  lo  be  shriven  by  llie  priest  was  known  ns  the  fancnke 
Ml,  a  name  it  retained  io  !ate  as  1791  in  some  parts  of  Le i teste rsliire.— 
Macaubiy's  "History  of  Claybrook,"  p.  218. 
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simflar  custom,  it  is  said,  prevailed  fonnerly  at  Eton ;  and  in 
an  <dd  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled  the  *'  Status  Sdiolae 
Etooensis  a.ix  1560,"  it  is  telated  that  the  ''  cook  of  the  school 
was  in  the  habit  on  that  day  of  coming  into  school  and  fasten- 
ing a  pancake  to  a  crow,"  and  that  the  bo3rs  had  a  holiday  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  practice 
of  celebrating  Shrove  Tuesday  (or  Carnival  Day)  with  pancakes, 
is  certainly  a  very  ancient  one.  Shakespeare,  of  course,  alludes 
to  it,  for  what  custom  of  his  time  passes  unnoted  by  him  ? 
**  As  fit  as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  forefinger,  as  a  pancake  fc^r 
Shrove  Dusday^  a  morris  for  May  Day,"  &c. — AIFs  IVeli  that 
Ends  Welly  iL  2.  So^  too,  Gayton,  in  his  Festivous  Ndes  an 
J}an  Quixote  p.  99,  speaking  of  Sancho  Panza  having  con- 
verted a  cassock  into  a  wallet,  says : — '*  It  was  serviceable 
after  this  greasie  use  for  nothing  but  to  preach  at  a  carnival  or 
Sirove  Tuesday,  and  to  tasse  pancakes  in  after  the  exercise ;  or 
else  (if  It  could  have  been  conveighed  thither)  nothing  more 
proper  for  the  man  that  preaches  the  cooHs  sermon  at  Oxford, 
when  that  plump  society  rides  upon  their  Govemour*s  horses 
to  fetch  in  the  enemie,  the  Flie^ 

The  Dormitory, — On  the  western  side  of  the  College  gardens 
is  the  dormitory,  an  ugly  modem  structure  erected  during  the 
early  part  of  tiie  last  century,  from  designs  by  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  to  replace  the  original  building  of  the  date  a.d. 
1380,  which  stood  in  Great  DeanVyard,  and  had  once  been 
the  granary  of  the  monastery.  This  edifice  consists  internally 
of  one  chamber,  161  feet  long  and  25  feet  broad,  and  is  of 
interest  to  the  public  mainly  from  being  the  theatre  in  which 
for  very  many  years  the  plays  either  of  Terence  or  Plautus 
have  been  annually  acted  by  the  boys.  The  completion  of 
the  new  dormitory  was  celebrated  by  the  rival  of  Dryden, 
Elkanah  Settle,  himself  an  old  Westminster,  in  a  poem  entitled 
Musce  Sacdium^  or  the  Musei  Address  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Burlington^  on  the  erecting  the  New  Dormitory  for 
the  Kin^s  Scholars  at  Westminster,  Settle  was  Poet  Laureate 
to  the  City  of  London,  and  is  remembered  chiefly  for  the 
sarcasms  of  Dryden,  who  lashed  him  under  the  name  of 
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Doeg  in  Abifilum  and  Ach'tto^M ;'^  as  did  Pope  in  the 
Dundad*  At  ihc-  close  or  liis  literary  career,  poor  Settle  i 
said  to  have  l>oen  reduced  to  act  a  green  dragon  of  his  own 
invention  at  Danhotnicw  Fair,  hence  Pope's  well-known  lines : — 

"  Vet  lo  !  in  me  what  aulhora  have  lo  brag  r>n  I 
Rediicrd  It  lui  lo  hill  in  my  own  dragon  I 
Ayeri  il,  Hrsven,  Ihil  ihou,  mjr  Gibber,  e'er 

ShbiiU'at  W3^'  >  Hcrtient'l  tail  in  SmithficM  Fair  I" 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  custom  (the  performance  of  plays 
by  boys,  though  rather  in  our  Universities  than  our  preparatory 
public  schools)  that  Milton,  in  reply  to  an  antagonist  who  bad 
accused  him  of  "  haunting  play-houses,"  observes : — "  In  the 
Colleges  so  many  of  the  young  divines,  and  those  in  next 
aptitude  to  divinity,  have  heen  seen  so  often  upon  the  stage, 
writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy  limbs  to  all  the  antic  and 
dishonest  gestures  of  Trinculo's  buffoons  and  bawds ;  prosti- 
tuting the  shame  of  (hat  ministry  which  either  they  had  or 
were  nigh  having,  to  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  court  ladies, 
their  grooms  and  mademoiselles.  There,  while  they  acted  and 
over-acted,  among  other  young  scholars,  I  was  a  spectator ; 
they  thought  themselves  gallant  men,  and  I  thought  them  fools  ; 
they  made  sport  and  I  laughed;  they  mispronounced,  and 
1  misliked  ;  and,  to  make  up  the  Atticism,  they  were  out,  and 
I  hissed.  "* 

We  know,  however,  that  at  a  very  early  period  "  Miracle 

'  "  I>oeg,  thougli  wilhoul  knowing  how  or  why, 

Made  sllll  a  blundering  kind  of  melody  ; 

Spurred  Ixildly  on  and  dashed  through  thick  and  thin. 

Through  sense  and  nonsense  never  out  nor  in, 

Free  from  all  meaning  whether  good  or  bad, 

And  in  one  word,  heroically  mad. 

He  was  loo  warm  on  picking  work  to  duett. 

But  faggotted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 

And  if  ihey  rhymed  and  tallied,  all  was  well." 
&c  &C.  &c. 

'  "  Now  night  descending,  the  proud  show  is  o'er, 

But  lives  in  Settle's  numljers  one  d»y  more." 
'  Apology  for  Smalymittu. 
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fs,**  as  ihey  were  called,  having  reference  to  incidents  in  our 

yiour's  history,  were  constantly  represented,  and  that  it  was 

Isiomaiy  to  select   for  such   performances  certain   special 

)  01  seasons,  as  the  Ludus  Coventria,  on  the  festival  of 

rpus  Chrisli.     Again,  it  was  usual,  when  the  King  or  Queen 

ide  progresses  through  the  country,  to  greet  them  at  the 

TOties  and  principal  towns  with  plays,  masks,  and  inter- 

,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved.    Some  authorities, 

iwever,  and  Mr.  Warion  amongst  them,  conceive  the  ancient 

istORi  of  the  "  Boy-Bishop"  at  Salisbury  and  other  cathedral 

rns  (the  ceremonials  of  which  at  Canterbury,  Westminster, 

d  elsewhere,  have  been  frequently  described)  to  have  afforded 

E  first  rude  suggestions  for  dramatic  exhibitions.^     To  this 

tource,  indeed,  Mr.  Warion  attributes  the  Eton  anniversary 

festival  of  going  "Ad  Montem,"  as  well  as  the  popular  practice 

jtf  theatrical  processions  in  collegiate  bodies.    To  one  or  other 

^H  these  originals,  we  in  all  probability  owe  (he  idea  of  the 

^Westminster   Piay.     There  is,  however,  this  distinction,  that 

Btt  Westminster  the  performance  was  evidently  designed  from 

the  beginning  as  a  ready  and  effectual  means  of  keeping  up  the 

'  Our  modern  drama  undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  drama  of  the  middle 

•{u,  which  h^  the  Church  us  centre  and  as  scene.      But  how  did  the 

Ic  element  &nd  its  cntmncc  into  the  Church  T    From  the  direct  an<t 

l£recc  influence  of  raganiam.     Amone  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  apart 

1  the  ([rand  drama,  there  was  a  more  popular  drama— a  variety  of 

lie  diipliya  for  the  niultiCude,  and  it  was  this  popular  diama,  and  not 

le  grand  drama,  out  of  which  the  drama  of  the  middle  ages  grew.     The 

la  of  the  middle  ages  is  not  yet  dead,  fl«  the  following  anecdote,  which 

owe  to  a   French   wriler,    clearly  proves — "In   1811   a  priest  was 

-.ippointcd,  shortly  before  Christmas,  the  curate  of  a  village  in  Flanders,  of 

^hose  nisloms  he  vraa  ignorant.     He  hod  jutt  began  the  Midnight  Masi 

£  startled  by  seeing  an  artifjcial  star  Hashing  shove  his  head, 

is  ngnal  the  doors  of  the  Church  opened,  and  forthwith  (here  entered 

1  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  leaping  and  dsncing  with  joy.  and 

g  tome  of  iheir  sheep.      The  curate,   bewildered  with  the  scene, 

1  to  interpose  his  authority;  he  was  as  little  underalood   bj   the 

PAefdierds  as  their  sheep ;  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  pervisting  in  the 

dngTilar  cei«mony  till  it  was  concluded.     Offerings  of  ^gfi  and  of  cheese 

irerv  then  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  cradle,  and  the   exulting  throng 

depaned." 
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spirit  of  classical  education.   This  was  plainly  Queen  Elizabeth's 
intention,  since   she  expresses  her  desire  that   the  plays  of 
Terence   may  be  acted  hy  her  boys: — "Quo  juvcnttis  turn 
actioni    turn    proDunciationi    deceoti    mcliux    se    aasuescat*    | 
(whereby  the  boys  may  be  better  accustomed  to  correct  sdioa  \ 
and  elocution). 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  found  of  the  stu<iy  of  Terence 
at  Westminster,  occurs  in  Sirjpc's  life  of  the  famous  Dean 
Nowell,  who  was  the  second  Head  Master.  Speaking  of 
him,  Strypc  says : — "  When  he  was  at  \\'estminster  School  he 
brought  in  the  reading  of  Terence  for  the  better  learning  the 
pure  Roman  style."  Ur.  Barnes  is  also  noticed  as  having  intro- 
duced Terence  '■  and  TuUy  into  his  College  of  Augustines  at  , 
Cambridge,  instead  of  barbarous  Duns  and  DorbeL"  It  is  ' 
natural  that  among  the  records  of  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  we  should  Rnd  frequent  allusions  to  the 
plays  in  which  so  many  of  the  most  distinguished  have  taken 
part.  An  interesting  reference  of  the  kind  occurs  in  a  letter 
from  the  celebrated  Bishop  Acterbury  (at  that  time  Dean  of 
Christ  Church)  addressed  to  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  which  he  describes  the  delight  he  had  experienced  in  wit- 
nessing the  acting  of  the  Bishop's  son  : — "  I  had  written  again 
to  your  Lordship,"  he  says,  "  on  Saturday,  but  that  I  spent  the 
evening  in  seeing  Pkormio  acted  in  the  College  chamber — 
where  in  good  truth,  my  Ixird,  Mr.  Trelawney  played  Aniipho 
extremely  well,  and  some  parts  he  performed  admirably.  Your 
Lordship  may  depend  upon  it  that  in  what  place  soever  he 
stands  he  shall  go  first  of  the  election  to  Oxford,  and  shall 
have  all  the  assistance  and  advantages  there  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  Dean  of  Christ  Church  to  give  him."  In  another  letter, 
Bishop  Atterbury  praises  young  Trelawney's  acting  in  the  play 
of  Iptoramiis.  English  plays  were  occasionally  acted  by  the 
boys  of  those  days,  though  independently,  we  apprehend,  of 
the  regular  comedies  of  Terence;  for  in  1695,  Cleomenes,  a 
play  by  Dryden,  was  performed  at  Westminster,  on  which 
occasion  Lord  Buckhurst  spoke  a  prologue,  which  has  been 
presented. 
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One  of  die  most  noticeable  perfonnances  was  that  of  the 
winter  of  1749,  when  three  hoys,  all  subsequently  well  known, 
appeared  in  Pkarmio.    These  were  Colman,  who  played  Crtta; 
LUqrd,  Demipko;  and  Hobart,  afterwards  conductor  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  who  acted  Antipho.    Still  later,  it  is  recorded 
that  Garrick  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  dormitory,  and  he  is 
to  have  warmly  commended  the  acting  of  Tattersell  (who 
head  of  his  election  in  1770)  in  the  part  oi  Phormio. 
With  regard  to  the  costume,  there  was  till  recently,  in  the 
manner  these  pieces  were  put  upon  the  stage,  but  little  that 
could  remind  a  student  of  Roman  manners  that  he  was  wit- 
nessing a  scene  enacted  in  a  Roman  forum.    A  great  improve- 
menty  however,  was  made  by  Dr.  Williamson,  soon  after  he 
became  Head  Master,  in  1828,  and  attention  was  drawn  by 
him  to  the  correct  representation  of  the  habiliments  of  the 
ictors  in  a  brief  but  learned  pamphlet  entitled  Eunuchus 
Pailiatus,    What  the  character  of  the  scenery  was  at  an  early 
period  of  the  Schoors  history  it  is,  perhaps,  vain  to  inquire ; 
but  those  scenes  with  which  all  but  the  youngest  Westminsters 
are  familiar  are  said  to  have  been  arranged  from  suggestions  of 
Garrick,  and  to  have  been  presented  to  the  School  by  Arch- 
bishop Markham,  its  Head  Master  from  1753  to  1764.     They 
were  not  very  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  English  Roscius, 
and  have  fortunately  been  replaced  by  others  far  more  beautiful 
and  appropriate,  from  the  pencil  of  Professor  C.  R.  Cockerel  1, 
himself  one  oft  he  warmest  friends  of  that  School  in  which  he 
received  his  earliest  education. 

In  1847,  when  there  was  a  talk  of  abolishing  the  annual 
cdebration,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  signed  by  nearly  jm:  hundred  oW  Westminsters, 
m  which  the  memorialists  record  their  "  firm  and  deliberate 
Wief,  founded  on  experience  and  reflection,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  Westminster  Play  cannot  fail  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  School"  The  play  was  again 
sn^)ended  for  two  years,  but  the  authorities  of  the  School  have 
since  revived  it,  and  select  annually  the  best  comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  for  their  Christmas  representations. 
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The  CoJUi^f  /{aily  a  structure  about  47  feci  long  I>y  174  feel 
wide,  is  an  tk-gajiihuiMingof  the  reign  of  Mward  III,,  erected 
as  a  refectory  for  ihc  Abbot  by  Abbot  LitlUngton.  It  adjoins 
the  celebrated  Jerusalem  Chamber.  The  pavement  is  a 
chequered  {talleni  of  Turkish  marble,  and  on  the  corbels  of 
the  roof  are  ihe  (lradition.il)  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Nicholas  Littiingion,  and  other  .\bboLH.  The  tables  arc  be- 
lieved to  have  been  framed  of  wood  taken  from  the  wreck  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  At  tl»e  South  end  is  the  usual  gallery- 
for  musicians,  now  casemated  towards  ihe  hall  and  employed 
as  a  panlry,  behind  which  ate  the  butteries  and  hatches. 

The  LUirary  of  ihe  School  is  a  very  poor  one  ;  it  consists  of 
old  classical  and  mathematical  works  of  little  inlercst  or  value. 
An  addition  of  jdo  volumes  of  English  books  has  been  made 
to  it,  which  is  nuiintained  by  a  yearly  payment  of  y.  from 
each  Queen's  Scholar.  In  the  Senior  Assistant's  boarding- 
house  there  is  a  library  of  about  600  volumes  in  various  classes 
of  literature,  which  is  supported  by  each  boarder  paying  lOf. 
per  annum.  At  the  second  boarding-house  a  smaller  library, 
also  maintained  by  subscriptions  from  the  boarders,  has 
recently  been  formed.  The  School  has  no  other  collections 
or  apparatus  of  its  own. 

Westminster  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  number  of 
celebrated  men  who  at  various  periods  of  her  history  have 
dedicated  their  best  days  to  the  instruction  of  her  sons.  Among 
the  most  notable  of  these  were  Alexander  Nowell,  the  author 
of  the  famous  Catechism,  W.  Camden,  and  Dr.  Busby  in 
earlier  times,  and,  more  recently,  Archbishop  Markham  and 
Dean  Vincent.  Nowell  in  his  day  was  as  renowned  a  fisher 
as  Izaak  Walton  became  a  century  later,  and  is,  accordingly, 
represented  in  his  picture  at  Brazennose  with  the  hooks  and 
lines  and  other  ensigns  of  his  favourite  sport,  and  an  in- 
scription under  it,  ending  with  the  words  "  Piscafor  Homiaum." 
Fuller,  in  his  ([uaint  way,  says  of  hira,  "Whilst  Nowell  was 
a-catching  of  fishes,  Bonner  was  a-catching  of  Nowell,  and, 
understanding  who  he  was,  designed  him  for  the  shambles." 
The  danger  he  was  in,  indeed,  was  so  urgent  that  he  dared  not 
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letorn  to  his  own  house  to  make  preparation  for  flight ;  so, 
'*like  an  honest  angler,,  he  had  taken  provision  for  the  day, 
and  when,  in  the  first  year  of  England's  deliverance,  he  returned 
to  his  countiy  and  his  old  haunts,  he  remembered  that  on  the 
day  of  his  flight  he  had  left  a  bottle  of  beer  in  a  safe  place  on 
the  bank."    There  he  searched  for  it,  **  but  found  no  bottle, 
but  a  gun,  such  was  the  sound  at  the  opening  thereof;"  and 
^thiSy"  adds  Fuller,  "is  believed  (casualty  is  the  mother  of 
more  inventions  than  industry)  the  original  of  bottied  ale  in 
England."    Nowell  was  Dean  of  St  Paul's  from  A.Di  1561  to 
A.i>.  1601,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  preached  the  first 
and  last  sermons  in  Lent  before  the  Queen, "  wherein  he  dealt 
plainly  and  faithfully  with  her  without  dislike,"  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  she  called  out  to  him  '^  to  retire  from  that  un- 
godly digression  and  to  return  to  his  text"     To    William 
Camden,  the  immortal  author  of  TAi  Britannia^  Westminster 
owes  the  compilation  of  her  first  Greek  grammar,  InstituHo 
GraoB  Grammatics  compendiariay  in  usum  Schola  ReguB  West- 
moMOsteriensis — a  work  which,  published  originally  in   1597, 
has  since  passed  through  more  than  a  hundred  editions.     In 
Oxford  he  founded  the  Professorship  of  History  which  bears 
his  name.     Anthony  k  Wood  says  of  Camden  that  he  "^  was  an 
exact  critic  and  philologist,  an  excellent  Grecian,  Latinist,  and 
historian,  and,  above  all,  a  profound  antiquary,  as  his  elaborate 
works  do  testify.'' 

Of  Richard  Busby  we  have  already  spoken.  He  carried  his 
sceptre  with  unswerving  dignity  for  the  unparalleled  length  of 
fifty-seven  years,  and  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  period 
he  maintained  the  ancient  loyalty  of  the  School.^ 

^  He  is  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  his  epitaph  does  not  unduly  extol  him 
vHen  it  declares,  **quacunqu€  demum  sit  fama  ScHOLiB  Westmonas- 
TE&iENSis,  fukquid  inde  ad  homines  fruetus  redundarit,  BUSBUO  maxime 
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STATISTICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS, 


I.  Tie  J-'ounJafitm. — Upon  ihe  foundation  of  Westminster 
School  by  Queen  t^liiuibeih,  it  wn«  not  endowed  with  any 
pennaneni  or  imlepeiidenl  source  of  income.  The  cost  of 
maintainin"  it  was  to  fall  on  the  revenues  at  the'disposal  of 

the  Dean  :iiul  Chapler  of  WeslminsUT.  In  tiie  eleclion  of  the 
forty  Scholars  who  were  to  receive  a  free  education  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  preference  was  to  be  given  to  choristers 
and  to  the  sons  of  Chapter-Tenants.  This  enactment,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  received  any  practical  recognition.  The 
Scholars  were  to  have  an  allowance  of  a  smalt  annual  sum  for 
commons  in  Hall,  and  were  to  receive  gowns.  It  was  further 
provided  that  there  should  be  engaged  for  their  instruction  a 
Head  and  an  Under  Master,  with  certain  annual  allowances. 
In  addition  to  the  forty  Scholars,  the  masters  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  educate  with  them  other  boys,  of  whom  some  were 
to  be  admitted  as  Pensioners,  having  commons  in  the  Hall 
with  the  forty  Scholars,  provided  their  payment  for  the  same 
was  guaranteed  by  a  tutor.  The  total  number  of  the  School, 
however,  it  was  stipulated  should  not  exceed  i  zo. 

n.  TAe  Govemmeni. — The  government  of  the  whole  School, 
so  far  as  regards  the  discipline,  instruction,  and  the  ordinary 
School  regulations,  may  be  described  as  an  absolute  monarchy, 
for  it  is  vested  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Head  Master  ; 
though  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  can,  if  they 
think  proper,  exercise  a  certain  control  in  the  case  of  the 
Scholars  on  the  Foundation. 

Ill,    Visilors. — By   the    power  of  visitation    which    Queen 
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Elizabedi  retained  for  herself  and  her  successors  in  the  Statutes, 
the  reigning  soverdjgn  is  always  Visitor  of  Westminster  Schocd, 
and  it  is  said  that  down  to  the  present  day  the  power  is  more 
than  a  mere  foim.  So  late  as  1846,  the  fether  of  one  of  the 
Queen's  Scholars  energetically  complained  to  the  Queen,  as 
Visitor,  that  his  son  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  three  of  the 
other  scholars,  and  Her  Majesty  conmianded  an  immediate 
investigation  of  the  complaint 

IV.  Hosiers  and  their  IhitUs.—Tht  Statutes,  it  has  been 
observed,  contemplate  only  two  Masters^  styled  respectively 
Arckididascalus  and  Hypodidascalus,  These  Masters  had  ori- 
ginally their  maintenance  in  Hall,  in  common  with  other 
members  of  the  Fotmdation ;  their  place  being  at  the  second 
table. 

The  statutable  allovrance  for  the  Head  Master  annually  was— 

For  stipend,  -aXlih, 
For  liver}',  xxxW. 
For  commons,  vi  lib.  xx  <£. 

The  Under  Master  in  like  manner  was  yearly  allowed  : — 

For  stipend,  \vk  lib.  vi  sol.  viij  d. 
For  livery,  xxiij  sol.  iv  d. 
For  commons,  y\lib.  xid. 

There  are  now  in  Westminster  School  a  Head  Master, 
an  Under  Master,  and  four  Classical  Assistant  Masters,  a 
Mathematical  Assistant,  an  Arithmetical  Assistant,  and  a 
French  Assistant  All  the  Assistant  Masters  are  appointed 
by  the  Head  Master.  He  himself  and  the  Under  Master 
are  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  the  Master 
of  Trinity  alternately,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

The  Head  Master  has  the  Sixth  Form  in  his  own  hands,  the 
Under  Master  has  the  Under  School,  and  other  Masters  have 
each  his  o^'n  division.  The  Head  Master  has  the  duty  of 
generally  superintending  the  Upper  School ;  the  Under  Master 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  College. 

Emoluments  of  Masters,  &*c. — The  Head  Master  is  paid  a 
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fixed  stipend  by  the  Dean  and  Chaf>ter,  in  respect  or  the  tailion 
of  the  Queen's  Scholars,  of  39/.  fa  8d.  and  the  Under  Master 
receive*  on  the  same  account  a  yearly  payment  of  15/.  To 
the  Assistants  no  settled  salary  I*  given,  but  for  each  of  the 
Queen's  Scholars  are  annually  paid  in  fees  by  his  parents  or 
guardians  t-,1.  \-,s.  and  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  7/.  7^- 
For  each  of  the  Town  boyK,  the  yearly  sum  paid  in  fees 
amounts  to  idt.  <,s.  There  is  also  an  entrance  fee  of  10/.  i<m. 
from  each  Town  boy,  and  there  are,  besides,  leaving  fees  ; 
but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  considerable.  The  aggregate 
sum,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaving  fees,  is  divided 
among  the  Masters  and  Assitants,  amounts  on  an  average  of 
the  last  five  years,  to  3,042/.  i8j.  to  which  have  been  rcccntly 
added  certain  fees  from  a  new  grant  of  the  Chapter  for  each 
Queen's  Scholar,  amounting  to  294/.  making  a  total  (supposing 
I  JO  boys  and  25  entrances  in  the  year)  of  3,336/.  i8j.' 

The  general  results  as  regards  the  salaries  of  the  Masters  and 
Assistants  are  thus  stated  : — 


Tuiiion 

Liavini: 

S,;pcnrf  and 

T 

Fct. 

F«s- 

AllowMcei. 

I 

___ 

C 

L 

Head  Muter    .... 

1.054 

80 

39 

1.173 

Under  Master  .... 

580 

3J 

'5 

628 

Fint  Assistant  .... 

J75 

— 

_ 

375 

Second  Assisunt  .     .     . 

140 

~ 

50 

(Church  Ushership) 

190 

Third  Assistant     .     .     . 

Mathematical  Assistant  . 

250 

„ 

_ 

250 

Arithmetical  Assistant    . 

177 

— 

— 

377 

French  Assistant   ,     .     . 

'32 

" 

" 

'31 

Ciail 

Over  and  above  their  share  of  the  tuition  fees,  the  First  and 
Second  Assistants  are  privileged  to  keep  boarding-houses,  and 
the  Third  Assistant  is  allowed  to  increase  his  income  by  private 
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tuitioii.    The  profits  annually  derivable  from  these  sources  are, 
it  is  said»  as  follows : — 

£ 

rint  Anirttut  •.•••••••    260 

Seoood  ditto      . ' 270 

Thiidditto 40 

Upon  the  whole  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  tuition  at  Westminster  seems  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
Chapter,  who  command  a  revenue  exceeding  60,000/.  per 
amtum^  will  think  fit  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  and  take  upon  themselves  the  whole 
cost  of  educating  the  Queen's  Scholars,  and  that  the  annual 
charge  for  the  tuition  of  Town  boys  will  be  increased. 

QUEEN'S  SCHOLARS. 
The  Westminster  boys  may  be  classified  thus : — 

ift  The  forty  Queen's  Scholars.  )  belonging  to 

2d    Four  boys  on  the  Foundation  of  Bishop  Williams.  {    the  College. 

3d.   The  Town  boys  who  are  full  boarders.  \     belonging 

4th.  The  Town  boys  who  are  half  boarders.  >         to  the 

5th.  Home  boarders.  )        SchooL 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Foundation  (the  members 
of  which  are  called  Queen's  Scholars,  and  are  limited  in 
number  by  the  statutes  to  forty)  must  be  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  on  the  ist  of  January  in  the  year  of  election,  and  must 
have  been  a  year  previously  in  the  School.  They  are  examined 
by  the  electors,  with  whom  likewise  rests  the  selection  of  those 
boys  among  the  seniors  who  are  to  receive  at  the  Universities 
the  exhibitions  belonging  to  the  School.  These  electors  are 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  assisted  by  two 
examiners  from  their  respective  Colleges,  called  Posers,  and 
the  Head  Master.  The  real  test  of  qualification,  however,  is 
by  a  system  of  competition,  which  recalls  to  mind  those  grand 
scholastic  disputations  before  assembled  thousands  in  the 
mediaeval  ages,  and  which  is  termed  "the  challenge."  All 
the  candidates  for  vacant  places  in  the  College  are  presented 
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to  the  Master  m  ihc  order  of  their  Forms-  The  number  of 
vacancies  evL-r)'  yiMr  is  usually  about  ten.  1'hu  two  lowest 
boys  come  u|>  before  the  Head  Master,  having  prepared  a 
certain  portion  of  Greek  epigram  and  Ovid's  Metamarphfitrs 
which  has  l.cen  set  them  a  certain  number  of  hours  before. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  [lasKigeii  lliey  have  the  assistance 
of  some  elder  boys,  called  " '  '  ,"  with  whom,  besides,  they 
have  usually  been  working  for  months  beforehand  in  antici- 
pation of  the  struggle.  The  lower  of  the  two  boys  is  the 
challenger.  He  calls  on  the  boy  whom  he  challenges  to 
tran^te  the  passage  set  them,  and  if  he  can  detect  and  correct 
any  fault  in  the  translation  he  takes  the  upper  boy's  place. 
The  latter  then  becomes  the  challenger,  anil  proceeds  in  the 
same  way.  When  the  translation  is  finished  the  boy  who 
happens  then  to  be  Itft  in  the  position  of  clialleiiijcr  has  (he 
right  of  putting  questions  in  grammar,  and  if  the  challenged 
cannot  answer  them  correctly,  and  the  challenger  does,  the 
former  loses  his  place.  In  this  manner  they  continue  to  attack 
each  other  until  the  stock  of  questions  is  exhausted.  The 
"helps"  stand  by  during  (he  contest,  and  act  as  counsel  to 
their  "men"  in  case  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  a  tiuestion  or  answer,  and  the  Head  Master  sits 
as  moderator  and  decides  the  point  in  dispute.  The  boy  who 
at  the  end  of  the  challenge  is  found  to  have  finally  retained  his 
post  can  subsequently  challenge  the  boy  next  above  him  in  the 
list  of  candidates  for  admi.ssion,  and  may  thus  fight  his  way  up 
through  the  roll  of  competitors.'  This  struggle,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Westminster,  and  is  highly  prized  by  old  West- 
minsters generally,  frequently  extends  over  six  to  eight  weeks  : 
the  ten  who  are  highest  at  its  close  obtaining  admission  to  the 
Foundation  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 

Accommodation  o/the  Queen's  Scholars. — Within  the  last  twenty 
years  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  accommodation  of 
the  boys  on  the  Foundation.  Up  to  1846,  there  was  one  large 
dormitory,  in  which  all  the  40  Queen's  Scholars  lived  by  day 
and  slept  at  night,  without  any  provision  whatevei,  in  the  shape 
■  Evidenci  bifore  Ihe  Royal  Cenimisiioncrt. 
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of  privtte  rooms,  fi>r  study.  They  dined,  as  at  present,  in  the 
College  Hall,  but  resorted  for  their  break&sts  (and  also  for 
their  board  when  side),  to  the  boarding-houses  to  which  they 
had  ieq>e€tively  belonged  when  Town  bojrs.  The  cost  of 
maintenance,  together  with  that  for  tuition,  averaged  from  ZoL 
to  xoo/.  per  annum  for  each  boy.  By  the  advice  and  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Dean  Buckland,  who  was  of  opinion 
that  under  the  statutes  the  Queen's  Scholars  were  entitled  to 
gratuitous  board,  various  improvements  were  effected;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  boys  are  better  lodged  and  fed,  and 
the  expenses  very  materially  reduced.  Under  the  new  arrange- 
ments, the  dormitoiy  is  divided  into  forty  distinct  cubicles,  or 
sleeping-places,  ranged  on  each  side  of  a  central  passage  which 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  permanent  partitions  of  >  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  from  the  passage  by  partitions  in  which  curtains  are 
substituted  for  the  panels. 

There  have  been  also  provided  beneath  the  dormitory,  by 
closing  up  what  in  the  original  construction  of  the  building  was 
an  open  cloister,  two  spacious  rooms  for  the  Junior  Elections 
(or  divisions  of  the  Queen's  Scholars)  to  read  in,  with  a  certain 
number  of  small  studies  partitioned  off,  and  each  holding  two 
of  the  upper  boys.  The  sanatorium  connected  with  the  dormi- 
toiy, and  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Queen's  Scholars,  was 
built  at  the  time  the  alterations  just  spoken  of  were  made,  and 
is  very  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  is  under  the  charge  of 
a  resident  matron.  The  Chapter  have  also  formed,  of  late,  a 
covered  playground  for  the  Queen's  Scholars,  at  a  veiy  con- 
siderable expense.^ 

Diet — ^The  Queen's  Scholars  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  in 
the  College  Hall.  The  quality  of  the  food  is  said  to  be  unex- 
ceptionable, but  complaints  are  made  that  there  is  too  much 
sameness,  and  that  the  quantity  at  supper  is  occasionally 
insufficient 

The  boys  ordinarily  have  tea  or  coffee  in  College  afler  their 
Hall  supper.     This  is  made  by  the  Juniors,  but  is  paid  for  by 

*  Rtpori^  p.  161. 
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the  boys  of  the  two  upper  divisions,  and  the  lower  boys  partake 
of  what  remains  after  the  higher  ones  have  finished. 

Subject  always  to  the  authority  of  the  Head  Master,  which 
is  alike  supreme  in  the  College  and  in  the  School,  the  Under 
Master  is  specially  charged  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  super- 
intendence of  the  forty  Queen's  Scholars,  as  to  their  behaviour 
in  College,  in  Hall,  and  in  the  Abbey.  He  occupies  a  house 
adjoining  the  dormitory,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  assembling  the 
Queen's  Scholars  in  College  every  evening  at  ten  o'clock  for 
lamily  prayers.  He  frequently  attends  the  College  Hall  dinner 
to  hear  the  Scholars  say  their  Latin  grace  ;  he  visits  them  in 
sickness;  and  four  limes  a  year  he  prepares  all  who  have  been 
confirmed  for  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Expenses  of  the  Queen's  Scholars.— -^ch  Scholar  had,  by 
Statute — 

Kpr  commons,  \xi.  xi/. 
Extra  allowances  were  given  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  table 
on  festivals  and  hohdays. 

In  later  times,  before  the  year  1846,  the  Queen's  Scholars 
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For  special  instniction  in  classics  and  mathematics,  for  drawing, 
singings  ca  fencing,  the  rates  are  the  same  as  for  the  Town 
hc/pL'-'^Sm  Ep^emses  of  Tnm  Bays. 


BISHOP  WILUAMS^  SCHOLARS. 

In  addition  to  the  Queen's  Scholars,  there  are  four  boys  on 
the  Foundation  of  Bishop  Williams  (Lord  Keeper  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.),  whom  he  appears  to  have  intended  to  add  to  the 
Foundation,  but  never  provided  funds  for  carrying  his  purpose 
into  effect  Under  a  rule  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  made  in 
April,  1836,  they  are  to  be  elected  from  boys  bom  in  Wales 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  alternately,  and,  in  default  of 
these,  from  Westminster.  Vacancies  to  be  advertised.  The 
income  of  the  Foundation  is  about  ^2Lper  annum  in  all  for 
the  four  boys,  and,  being  in  fixed  payments,  it  will  not,  un- 
fortunately, increase.  The  boys  were  to  have  blue  gowns 
provided  for  them,  and  were  to  receive  the  rest  of  their  dividend 
in  books.  Dr.  Liddell,  the  late  Master,  abolished  the  blue 
gowns,  which  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  wearers,  and 
offered  to  parents  to  remit  all  tuition  fees  on  condition  that  the 
money  (about  17/.)  payable  to  each  boy  yearly  should  go  to 
the  School  funds ;  and  this  is  the  present  usage. ^ 


THE  SCHOOL. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that,  from  a  very  early  date 
other  boys  besides  the  forty  Foundation  Scholars  were  taught 
at  Westminster,  under  the  name  of  Pemionarii^  Oppidani^  or 
Peregrini  et  alii.  The  number  of  such  boys  was  limited  by  the 
statutes  to  80  ;  but  from  as  early  a  time  as  the  year  1600,  the 
statutory  limitation  has  been  practically  set  aside.  Thirty-five 
years  ago  the  total  number  of  the  School,  Collegers  and  all,  was 
about  300 ;  in  1843  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  77-   Sin^ce  1849  there  has  been 

I  Report,  p.  163. 
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little  variation,  the  raaxiraum  being  in  1854,  141,  the  minimum 
in  i860,  123.     The  number  at  present  is  about  140.' 

The  Pensionarii,  answering  to  the  Cominmsales  of  Eton,  were 
to  receive  a  gratuitous  education,  and  to  be  lodged  and  boarded 
by  the  College  with  the  Queen's  Scholars  at  a  stipulated  rate 
of  charge.  Each  boy  of  this  class  was  to  provide  himself,  like 
a  Queen's  Scholar,  with  a  tutor,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for 
him  to  the  College.  The  "  oppidans,  strangers,  and  others'" 
were  not  required  to  have  a  tutor.     It  is  manifest,  however, 

'  The  following  is  a  relnra  Df  the  nnmber  of  boys  in  the  School  rrom 
1846101860:^ 
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tfuit  Aqr  were  to  share  in  the  instruction  and  the  general 
advantages  of  the  School,  and  from  their  ranks  mainly  the 
Foundation  was  to  be  recruited^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  to  be  taught  gratuitously ; 
and  they  were  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  own  board  and 
lodging. 

Arrwigtmentp  ft  he  School  into  Forms —  Course  of  Study,  &'c. 

The  School  is  distributed  mto  ten  forms,  which  are  arranged 
fiir  the  purposes  of  tuition  in  six  divisions.  The  forms  are 
disposed  as  follows  : — 

Sixth  Form 

Third       ^   [JPP^j;  I  Under  School. 

Of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Head  Master  takes  the  Sixth 
Form,  and  the  Under  Master,  besides  having  the  partial  charge 
of  the  Under  Fourth,  takes  the  Under  School  The  other 
Divisions  are  allotted  to  four  Assistant  Masters. 

The  Mathematical  divisions  of  the  School  are  generally  co- 
incident with  the  Classical.  If,  however,  a  boy  is  so  far 
advanced  beyond  his  class-mates  as  to  make  this  regulation 
an  injustice  to  him,  his  case  is  treated  exceptionally. 

In  French  the  two  highest  forms  are  thrown  together,  and 
divided  anew  to  form  the  French  classes;  the  same  is  done 
with  the  youngest. 

Greek  and  Latin,  those  languages  which  Hobbes  finely  said 
"  have  put  off  flesh  and  blood,  and  become  immutable,"  form 
the  staple  of  Westminster  education,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
indeed  of  other  studies.     It  is  true  that  mathematics  and 

*  Evidmce^  voL  iL  p.  199. 
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French  fonnjiart  of  the  ordinary  School-work,  but  mathematics, 
except  in  ca&i*»  of  r(.-in.-irkal>le  proficiency,  give  no  claim  to 
promotion,  and  trench  is  not  permitted  to  affect  the  clectioii  ^ 
at  all  No  Other  modern  language  is  taught,  noi  are  there  a 
appliances  at  present  for  the  study  of  Natural  Science. 

MvsU  and  Jintwing.^-K  Singing  Clnss  is  formed  from  limel 
to  time  undei  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Turle,  the  otganisi  of  the 
Abbey. 

The  Drawing  Master  attends  for  three  periods  of  two  months 
each  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  more  if  required. 
The  cost  of  tuition  embraces  drawing  in  pencil,  sepia  and 
water  colours,  first  from  copies,  and  afterwards  from  models 
and  various  objects,  including  the  architecture  of  the  Abbey 
and  its  precincts.  ■ 

Promotion. — Removes  from  one  Form,  or  sub-division  of  a 
Form,  to  a  higher  one  are  given  mainly  according  to  pro- 
ficiency, estimated  partly  by  the  weekly  marks  for  lessons 
and  exercises  and  partly  by  examination.  The  proportion  of 
boys  who  float  upwards  by  seniority  is  said  to  be  only  about 
one  in  eight.  Twice  a  year,  at  Christmas  and  Whilsuntide, 
"  trials  "  take  place,  in  which  the  boys  are  required  to  translate 
on  paper  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  into  English,  and 
from  English  into  I,atin  prose  and  verse,  all  new  to  them  at  the 
time.  Examinations  i7ti1  vote,  and  on  paper,  are  likewise 
conducted  by  the  Masters,  by  which  all  the  work  of  the  half- 
year  is  tested,  no  Master  being  allowed  to  examine  his  own 
Form.  There  is  also  an  examination  in  August,  but  no  "trials." 
The  marks  for  examination  are  then  combined  in  certain  pro- 
portions with  those  gained  for  Form-work,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  boys  pass  to  a  higher  Form  is  fixed  by  the  result 
In  estimating  the  relative  value  of  different  subjects,  the  pre- 
sent Head  Master,  Mr.  Scott,  considers  that  classics  reckon 
as  fully  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  the  remaining  third  being 
Greek  Testament  and  Scriptural  subjects.  History,  Geography, 
and  English,  so  far  as  answers  to  historical  and  other  questions 
on  paper,  may  be  considered  English  composition.' 
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SdM-iattrs. — ^The  hours  of  study  in  school  are,  on  whole 
School-days,  viz.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  from 
8  to  9,  from  10  to  13.30,  and  from  3.30  to  5.30.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  8  to  9,  and  frcm  10  to  13.3a 
The  boys  who  .board  at  home  are  permitted  to  come  (having 
breakfasted)  at  9  instead  of  8,  one  of  the  Masters  remaining 
with  them  in  School  during  the  School  breakfast  hour,  viz. 
from  9  to  10. 

Prrvaie  Tuition. — In  former  times  a  general  system  of  private 
tuition,  akin  to  that  at  Eton,  existed  at  Westminster,  for  which 
10/.  lOf.  a  year  was  paid,  but  the  practice  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  discontinued. 

ExkibitionSy  Prizes^  &*e. — There  are  two  classes  of  Exhibi- 
tions for  boys  proceeding  to  the  Universities : — 

ist  Those  confined  to  the  Queen's  Scholars. 

3nd.  Those  open  to  the  whole  School 

In  the  I  St  class  are  comprised  : — 

{a)  Three  junior  Studentships  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
tenable  for  seven  years.  These  are  augmented  by  certain  bene- 
factions, and  the  total  annual  value  of  each  is  about  1 20/. 

(b)  An  additional  benefaction,  from  the  gift  of  the  late 
Dr.  Carey,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  has  just  fallen  in.  This  pro- 
vides 600/.  a  year  to  be  distributed  by  the  Dean  and  Canons 
of  Christ  Church,  at  their  annual  audit,  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
50/.  and  not  more  than  100/.  to  such  of  the  Westminster 
Students  as  shall  appear  most  to  need  such  assistance  by  reason 
of  poverty,  or  to  deserve  it  by  reason  of  industiy  and  diligence. 

(c).  Three  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  40/.  each,  and  tenable  until  the  holder  be  of 
standing  for  his  RA.  degree.  In  the  first  year  there  is  an 
augmentation  from  the  Sarawaie's  benefaction,  amounting  to 
about  72/.  divided  among  those  elected  to  the  Trinity  College 
exhibitions.  There  are,  besides,  various  sums  from  gifts  and 
legacies,  making  up  about  87/.  annually,  which  are  divided 
among  the  successful  candidates  from  the  Foundation  in  pro- 
portion to  their  need  or  merit. 

2nd.  The  Exhibitions  open  annually  to  the  whole  School 
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(except  such  Queen's  Scliokrs  as  ore  elected  to  the  CI 
Chiuch  sdiolarships)  are  ; — 

{«)  Two  Exhibitions  from  the  bequest  of  Dr.  Triplett,  vs 
50/.  tenable  for  three  years,  al  any  College  of  the  Univewi 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

(*)  An  Exhibition  provicietl  from  the  interest  of  money  gi' 
by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Koi-hesier.  It  la  tenable 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Triplet!  Exhibitions,  and  is  of 
about  40/.  annual  value.  These  Studentships,  &c  are  awarded 
according  to  the  report  of  the  examiners  at  the  annual  election. 

As  regards  prizes,  there  is  a  fund,  1,135  '°^-  1'^-  Reduced 
Three  per  cents,  given  by  Miss  Grace  A-  Slade  ;  another,  value 
about  5/.  annually,  from  a  Mr.  Burton;  and  another  of  514/,  i4f. 
Consols,  the  gift  of  Dean  Ireland.  The  proceeds  of  these 
funds  are  appliinbic  to  provide  prizes  in  books  for  Latin  verse 
Composition,  Greek  verse,  and  Latin  essay,  as  well  as  prizes  for 
the  various  Forms  at  the  half-yearly  examinations.  The  late 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Trench,  also  otftred  the  sum  of  ten 
guineas  annually  in  prizes  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  Greek 
Testament :  and  there  are  mathematical  prizes,  wliich  are  given 
periodically. 

Monitorial  System. — To  the  four  head  boys  on  the  Founda- 
tion, who  are  called  Captain  and  Monitors,  the  Head  Master 
formally,  in  presence  of  (he  assembled  School,  entrusts  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  generally,  and  in  respect  of  the 
Queen's  Scholars  particularly.  The  head  Town  boy  has  a 
somewhat  similar  authority  with  regard  to  the  Town  boy-s. 
The  Captain  and  Monitors  have,  too,  a  recognised  and  limited 
power  of  punishing  breaches  of  discipline,  and  offences  such  as 
falsehood,  bullying,  &c.  in  College.  The  Sixth  Form  Town 
boys  have  the  same  authority  in  reference  to  the  junior  Town 
boys. 

fagging. —  Fagging  exists,  and,  until  a  very  late  period,  has 
been  exercised  with  peculiar  severity,  at  \Vest minster.  The 
present  Head  Master,  who  does  not  appear  lo  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion  of  this  custom,  has  of  late  laid  down  some  rules 
calculated  to  mitigate  the  cruel  and  oppressive  duties  to  which 
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fegs  are  subjected ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  is  not  prepared  to 
introduce  or  recommend  any  radical  reformation  in  the  system. 

Punishments, — Those  at  Westminster  are  of  the  usual  descrip- 
tion— the  rod  applied  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  or,  for  grave 
offences,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  flogging,  impositions  to  be 
learnt  by  heart  or  written  out,  confinement  in  Dean's  Yard, 
refusal  of  "  leave  out,"  and,  for  very  aggravated  cases,  ex- 
pulsion. Flogging  appears  to  be  of  rare  occurrence.  It  takes 
place  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  school,  and  is  always 
inflicted,  so  far  as  the  Upper  School  is  concerned,  by  the  Head 
Master,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  one  of  the  boys.  In 
the  Under  School,  punishment  is  administered  by  the  Under 
Master. 

Holidays, — The  boys  are  commonly  at  School  thirty-eight 
weeks  in  the  year.  Their  holidays  comprise  three  weeks  at 
^\^litsuntide,  seven  weeks  in  August  and  September,  and  four 
at  Christmas.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half-holidays  ; 
Saints'  days  are  holidays,  with  one  hour's  school,  unless  they 
fall  on  Monday,  when  the  Sunday's  leave  extends  to  Monday 
evening  ;  and  there  are  a  few  other  holidays  (five  or  six  in  all) 
during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Sports  and  Pastimes. — The  amusements  at  Westminster  are 
boating,  for  which  the  proximity  of  the  Thames  affords  the 
boys  great  advantages,  cricket,  fives,  racquet,  football,  (juoits, 
sparring,  foot-races,  leaping,  and  single-stick.  Fencing  is 
taught  as  an  extra.  Swimming  is  learnt  at  the  baths,  and  a 
boy  must  know  how  to  swim  before  he  can  obtain  leave  to  go 
out  boating. 

I^digiort. — For  religious  culture  there  seems  to  be  ample 
provision.  The  boys  attend  the  Abbey  service  on  Sunday 
twice  (unless  they  are  absent  on  leave)  and  once  on  Saturday. 
On  Saints'  days  they  attend  either  at  the  ordinary  10  a.m. 
ser\ice,  or  at  a  special  (non-choral)  service  held  in  the  Abbey 
at  8  A.M.  at  which  the  Masters  officiate,  and  the  Head  or  Under 
Master  preaches.  There  is  an  annual  confirmation  in  the  end 
of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  at  which  some  Bishop,  at  the 
request  of  the  Dean,  officiates.     The  candidates  are  always 
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prepared  by  the  Head  Master,  and  average  rrom  fourteen  Uv' 
twenty  in  number,' 

Boarding  Houses. — The  Town  boys,  with  the  exreptJon  of' 
those  living  at  their  on*n  homes,  are  boardn!  and  lodged  tie>^ 
two  boarding  houses,  kept  each  by  an  Assistant  Master.  The 
general  control  of  these  houses  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Head 
Master,  -A-ho  has  prescribed  35  bo)-s  as  the  limit  of  numbcn  in 
each.  The  sleeping  rooms  in  them  usually  contain  from  two 
to  five  beds ;  though  occa^onally,  when  there  is  accommo- 
dation, two  or  three  of  the  elder  boys  have  small  single 
apartments. 

The  siding  rooms  in  which  the  Town  boys  study  in  the 
evening  are  assigned  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Asustant  Master  who  keq:i5  the  house.  There  is  no  library  or 
other  place  for  study  at  the  School  excejU  ihe  School-room 
and  class-rooms  themselves. 

Diet. — In  the  boarding  houses,  breakfast  is  taken  at  nine, 
dinner  at  two,  and  tea  at  seven.  All  the  food  supplied  is 
represented  to  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  ample  in  quantity. 

Expenses  of  Town  Boys. — The  necessary  expenses  of  a  full 
boarder,  exclusive  of  Drawing,  Fencing,  and  Gymnastics,  are 
as  under : — 

Entrance,  £\t> 
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There  is  also  a  small  general  subscription  for  cricket  and 
football,  which  seldom  exceeds  1 2j. 

No  other  expense  is  incurred  without  the  parent's  knowledge 
and  previous  consent.  With  that  consent  is.  a  week  is  given 
during  the  boating  season  for  every  boy  who  goes  on  the  water, 
and  IS.  61/.  more  weekly  for  members  of  an  "eight"  or  "eleven." 

Half-boarders.— K  half-boarder  (that  is,  a  boy  sleeping   at 

home,  but  having  his  dinner  four  days  a  week  at  the  School  in 

'  R/fdrl,  p.  169. 
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one  of  the  boarding  houses)  pays  the  same  tuition  fees  as  a  full 
boaxder,  namely,  lol.  at  entrance^  and  35  guineas  per  annum. 
He  pays  also  35  guineas  yearly  to  the  boarding  house  Master 
for  his  partial  board. 

Same-boarders. — ^A  home-boarder,  of  which  class  there  is  a 
considerable  number  usually  in  the  School,  is  a  boy  who  lives 
at  his  parents'  house  or  with  friends  to  whose  care  his  parents 
have  entrusted  him.  He  pays  the  same  tuition  fees  as  the 
others,  viz.  loL  at  entrance,  and  25  guineas  annually,  and 
shares  equally  in  the  instruction,  the  use  of  the  playground,  &c 
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CHAPTER  III. 
EMINENT  WESTMINSTERS. 


Head  Masters  from  the  Establishment  of  the  School. 


In  1540.  John  Adams. 

'543-  AlexanJer  Nowell. 

John  Pasaey. 
>555'   Nicholas  UdalL 

1563.  John  Randail. 

1564.  Thomas  Browne. 
1570.    Francis  Howlyn. 
157).  EJward  Grant. 
'S9J-   WilUam  Camden. 
I55y.   Rkhard  Ireland. 


In  ifiss-  Thoma.'^  KnJpe. 
1711.  Robert  Friend. 
1733.  John  NicolL 
17J3.  William  Ma rkhom. 
1764.  John  HinchdifTe. 

SsmucI  Smith. 
180J.  William  Wingfield. 
1803.  William  Cary. 
1814.  William  Page. 
1819.    Edward  (loodenongh 
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in  the  composition  of  the  Ikon  Basilike;  Racket,  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  the  quaint,  humorous,  and  learned  author 
of  Scrinia  JReserata  (a  biography  of  his  friend  Williams, 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  James  I.,  and  successively 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Archbishop  of  York) ;  Morley,  of 
Winchester,^  a  Prelate  so  munificent  that  even  with  that 
"  deep  manger"  he  verified  the  prophecy  of  Charles  IL,  and 
was  never  the  richer  for  it;  Pearce,  of  Bangor,  and  after- 
wards of  Rochester,  whose  extreme  reluctance  to  accept  ad- 
vancement provoked  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  tell  him 
roundly,  "  If  clergymen  of  merit  will  not  accept  bishoprics, 
how  can  ministers  of  state  be  blamed  if  they  fill  them  up 
with  the  undeserving  ?"  Trelawnev,  of  Bristol,  subsequently 
of  Winchester,  and  one  of  "the  Seven,"  was  also  educated 
at  Westminster,  and  contemporary  with  Trelawney,  Francis 
Atterburv,  the  brilliant,  versatile  and  accomplished  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  friend  of  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Gay.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  with  the  names  ot 
other  Prelates  almost  as  eminent  as  these ;  but  we  close  it  with 
Newton  of  Bristol,  the  erudite  commentator  on  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,      Among  Westminster's  church  dignitaries  of 

So  in  77ie  Merry  Wh*es  of  Windsor,  Bardolph  informs  his  master,  Sir 
John  Falstaffi  **  there's  one  Master  Brook  below  would  fain  speak  with  you, 
and  be  acquainted  w^ith  you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's 
draught  of  sack."  In  illustration  of  this  pleasant  practice  there  is  an 
anecdote  told  of  Dr.  Corbet  and  Ben  Jonson,  as  follows  : — "Ben  Jonson 
was  at  a  tav'cm,  and  in  comes  Bishop  Corbet  (but  not  so  then)  into  the  next 
room.     Ben  Jonson  calls  for  a  quart  of  ra7£;  wine  and  gives  it  to  the  tapster. 

*  Sirrah,'  says  he,  *  carry  this  to  the  gentleman  in  the  next  chamber,  and 
tell  him  I  sacrifice  my  service  to  him.'   The  fellow  did,  and  in  these  words  ; 

*  Friend,*  says  Dr.  Corbet,  *  I  thank  him  for  his  love ;  but  pr'y  thee  tell 
him  from  me  that  he  is  mistaken,  for  jjrrifices  are  always  burnt."' — Ilarl. 
MSS.  6395. 

*  He  was  Chaplain  to  Charles  I.  and  the  personal  friend  of  Selden  and 
Whitelocke  ;  attended  Lord  Capel  on  the  scaffold,  and  was  sent  from  Breda 
to  prepare  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  He  had  been  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  "Sons,"  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lord  Falkland,  Chilling- 
worth,  and  Waller,  liishop  Morley  was  celebrated  for  his  wit.  It  is  told 
of  him  that  once  when  a  country  gentleman  asked,  "What  do  the  Arminians 
hold?  "  he  replied,  "All  the  best  Bishopricks  and  Deaneries  of  England." 
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lover  rank,  but  equal  merit,  ar«  Sol'th,  "the  witty  Churclfc 
mtn  ^'^  Is.uc  Barrow  ;*  Dr.  Fkll,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

1  We  Iwve  already  mentioned  the  drcoii»luice  of  South'i  pnying  iai 
Cbuk*  L  by  noine  on  the  muming  when,  the  king  »u  behes^ed.  Tb( 
nine  ipint  of  feaTlnsneas  ippean  lu  bave  characTcHwd  (he  WeslTDuislvl 
on  more  ttan  one  occation  ajncc  A  few  years  iifler  the  execution  ol 
Charief  I.,  vfhcn  ilie  w"t>  .««««— i  to  break  open  llie  e«te»  of  Wert- 
miniter  Abbey,  they  w-ci  i,  Jiy  the  boys,  oidcd  only  by  ■  few  (i| 

theiemnti  of  the  place.  t.  i6Si,  we  read,  "The  Webtmimtet 

SdioolboyK  burned  Jack  tesd  of  the  Pope."    Anolher  tira^ 

daring  the  contest  belwi^  a  Bentley  and  Serjeant  Miller,  Dr. 

Bentley  "  lent  foi  Zackuy  i  laiunvardg  BUhogi  of  Rochester),  one  of 

the  ujnnnli  to  the  vacant  feuunuip,  and  t.i;eg™tcd  that  he,  being  a  Weit- 
mimter  KhoUr,  might  bring  a  body  of  atudeDt*  educated  in  that  school 
unoog  whom  a  great  afrii  Je  larfa  euited,  to  block  out  the  Seijeanl  t^ 
nuuraal  force,"  It  need  hardly  be  aud  thai  this  suggestion  was  not  actiullf 
adopted;  b-jl  ihc  propos.il  scircs  to  illu^ltilc  the  mariner  in  whith  Old 
Westminster  clung  together  in  after  life. 

Perhapa  the  most  remarkable  anecdote  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  boys  on  Curll,  the  publisher,  in  1716,  which  is  told  in 
a  letter,  circulated  at  the  time,  as  follows  : — 

"  King's  College,  Westminster, 
"Aus.%,  1716. 

"  Sir — Vouare  desired  to  acquaint  the  publick  that  a  certain  bookseller, 
near  Temple  Bar  (not  taking  warning  by  the  frequent  drabs  that  he  ha« 
undergone  for  his  often  pirating  other  men's  copies),  did  lately  (without  the 
consent  of  Mr.  John  Barber,  present  captainof  Westminster  School)  publish 
the  scraps  of  a  funeral  oration  spoken  by  him  over  the  corpse  of  the  Revd. 
Dr.  South,  and  being,  on  Thursday  last,  fortunately  nabbed  within  the 
limits  of  Dean'i  Yard  by  the  King's  Scholars,  there  he  met  with  a  college 
salutation  :  for  he  was  first  presented  with  the  ceremony  of  the  blanket,  in 
which,  when  the  skeleton  had  been  well  shook,  he  was  carried  in  triumph 
to  the  school ;  and,  aAer  receiving  a  grammatical  correction  for  his  false 
concords,  he  was  reconducted  to  Dean's  Yard,  and,  on  his  knees,  asking 
pardon  of  the  said  Mt.  Barber  for  his  offence,  he  was  kicked  out  of  the 
yard,  and  left  to  the  huzias  of  the  rabble. — I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

"T.  A." 

This  summary  act  of  vengeance  is 
Quadragesimalia "  (L  118,  119);  and  a 
separate  compartments,  the  three  punishments  which  Curll  underwent. 

The  Ijtin  oration  referred  to  was  spoken  in  College  Hall  before  the 
remains  of  Dr.  South  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  July  13,  i;i6. 

'  Great  as  a  mathematician,  great  as  a  theologian,  great  as  a  preacher. 
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on  whom  Tom  Brown  composed  the  hackneyed  imitation  of 
Martial's  "  Nan  amo  U,  Sadidi." 

"I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell,"  &c 

Humphrey  Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich,  1702,  the  leviathan 
of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  learning;  and,  nearer  to  our  day, 
GooDENOUGH,  of  Bnstol,  whose  sermons  as  Chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  elicited  the  hvely  epigram : — 

"  Twas  well-enough,  that  Good-enough,  before  the  Lords  should  preach. 
For  sore-enough,  that  bad-enough,  were  those  he  had  to  teach.*' 

Of  the  lawyers  educated  at  St.  Peter's,  may  be  noted  Lane, 
the  eloquent  defender  of  Earl  Strafford ;  and  Glynne,  still 
more  eminent  as  a  Commonwealth  lawyer ;  Heneage  Finch, 
Lord  Nottingham,  the  "  Amri "  of  his  great  school-fellow's 
Absalom  and  Ahithcphel,  and  known  to  his  profession  as  ''  The 
Father  of  Equity."  Earl  Cowper,  twice  Chancellor,  is  sup- 
posed— though  the  evidence  is  inferential  rather  than  conclu- 
sive— to  have  been  with  his  brother  Spencer  Cowper  for  some 
years  at  Westminster.  Robert  Henlev,  Earl  North ington, 
also  twice  Chancellor,  was  undoubtedly  there ;  and  went  thence 
to  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  imbibed  not  a  little 
literature,  but  with  it  so  much  wine,  that  he  was  once  heard  to 
mutter  as  he  shuffled  his  gouty  limbs  between  the  bar  and  the 

woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  By ,  if  I  had  known 

that  these  legs  were  one  day  to  carry  a  Lord  Chancellor,  I'd 
have  taken  better  care  of  them  when  I  was  young."  Sir  Thomas 
Clarke,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  was  also  a  Westminster;  as 
were  the  famous  William  Murray,  Earl  Mansfield  ;^  the 

Barrow  is  one  of  England's  noblest  sons.  Considered  simply  as  a 
preacher,  he  has  never  been  surpassed  in  weight  of  idea,  in  massiveness, 
in  suggestiveness. 

^  Bom  in  1705,  this  great  lawyer,  the  pride  of  Westminster  School,  and 
the  glory  of  Westminster  Hall,  was  appointed  Solicitor- General  in  1742, 
Attorney-General  in  1 754,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  1 756,  which  office, 
repeatedly  refusing  the  Great  Seal,  he  held  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
His  early  conflicts  with  the  first  Pitt,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  viru- 
lent and  brilliant  invectives  launched  at  him  by  Junius  in  later  life  ;  and  the 
destruction  of  his  noble  library  by  the  Gordon  mob  in  1 780,  are  well-known 
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notorioiu  Sir  Elijah  Impev,  Chief  Justice  of  Madras,  1800; 
Sir  Francis  Buller  ;  the  late  Lord  Chief  Itaion,  Mac- 
DONALD,  and  the  late  Sir  Davio  Dukdas,  Solidtor-Gcncral. 

Among  our  Staiesmcn — whom  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate 
from  our  philosophers,  jurists,  and  men  of  leuera— Wcstminsier 
claims  the  younger  Vane,  whom  Milion  eulogized  as — 

' ' Young  in  yt  uge  coaiucl  old, 

Thui  whom  no  b<  -1  e'er  bcU 

Tbe  Rora»n  helm 

Halifax,  "the  accomplished  iraer"  of  Ihe  Revolution; 

"  downright  Shippen  ;"  Wii.i  cultenkv,  Earl  of  Bath,  a 

man  of  great  talent,  but  noi  >nc  most  scrupulous  principle! 

or  the  most  elevated  ambu  '  Warren  Hastings,  " 

episodei  in  his  )>ri(;lil  career.  While  a  mere  youth,  he  gnincd  the  sffetlion 
a(  Pope,  and  numberless  are  Ihe  allusions  lo  the  young  lawyer's  parts  and 
progresi,  in  the  Poet's  works,  from  the  sportive  sarcasm  on  his  two  heavy- 
headed  rivals,— ihc  brother- serjeants  of  the  Temple  — 

"  Each  hod  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  al  Murray,  as  a  wit," 
Eo  that  solemn  bul  sarcastic  reference  to  the  inevitable  tomb,— 
"  Where  Murray,  long  enough  his  country's  pride, 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tully,  or  than  Hyde." 
"England,  America,  and  the  civjliied  world, "says  Dr.  Story,  the  roost 
celebrated  jurist  of  the  United  States,  "  lie  under  the  deepest  obligations  to 
Lord  Mansheld.     Wherever  commerce  shall  extend  its  social  intluences ; 
wherever  justice  shall  be  administered  by  enlightened  and  liberal  rules ; 
wherever  contracts  shall  be  expounded  on  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and 
wrong;  wherever  moral  delicacy  and  judicial   relinemenl  shall  be  inrused 
into  (he  municipal  code,  al  once  to  persuade  men  to  be  honest  and  to  keep 
Ihem  so ;  wherever  the  intercourse  of  mankind  shall  aim  at  something  more 
elevated  than  that  grovelling  spirit  of  barter,  in  which  meanness,  avarice, 
and  fraud,  strive  for  mastery  over  ignorance,  credulity,  and  folty,  the  name 
of  Lord  Mansfield  will  be  held  in  reverence  by  the  good  and  the  wise,  by 
the  honest  merchant,  the  enlightened  laager,  the  just  statesman,  and  the 
conscientious  judge." 

'  Westminsters  have  an  interesting  story  of  a  bet  made  between  this 
slalesman  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  wager  • 
related  to  a  passage  in  Horace,  and  was  won  by  Pullency.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  gave  him  the  lost  guinea,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  the  following  note  in  the  winnei'a  handwriting  : — 
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great  Indian  pro-consul ;"  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  ; 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  ;  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the  present 
John,  Earl  Russell. 

Of  warriors,  Westminster  has  at  all  times  contributed  her  full 
share.  Passing  over,  from  lack  of  space,  many  heroic  names 
on  her  list  of  early  days,  we  find  that  of  the  seven  officers  of 
the  British  army  (not  of  royal  blood)  who  rose  to  the  rank  of 
"Field-marshal"  between  1810  and  1856,  five  were  brought 
up  at  Westminster.  These  were  Henry  Paget,  Marquis  of 
Anglesey;  Thomas  Grosvenor;  John  Byng,  Lord  Straf- 
ford ;  Stapleton  Cotton,  Lord  Combermere  ;  and  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  Lord  Raglan. 

These  are  distinguished  names  :  but  if  Dr.  Johnson  is  correct 
in  his  assertion  that  "  the  glory  of  every  country  is  its  authors," 
Westminster  may  pride  herself  no  less  upon  her  poets,  her 
philosophers,  her  historians,  and  her  men  of  letters  generally, 
than  upon  the  eminent  in  other  walks  of  public  life.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  her  literary  sons  was  William  Gager,  1574, 
who  is  entitled  to  remembrance  as  a  fine  scholar,  and  as 
the  author  of  three  Latin  dramas,  Mcleager,  Ulysses  Redux, 
and  RivalcSy  all  acted  with  great  applause  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  But  for  a  treatise  notable  in  its  day,  now  happily 
forgotten,  in  which  he  argued  with  remarkable  erudition  for 
the  proposition,  "  that  it  is  lawful  for  husbands  to  beat  their 
wives,"  the  fair  sex  has  had  few  more  ardent  admirers  than 
Heall,  afterwards  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Another  eccen- 
tric, and,  in  his  way,  learned  man,  Coryate,  was  a  Westminster; 
as  were  Will  Cartright,  of  whom  Dr.  Fell  declared,  "  Cart- 
right   is  the   utmost  man  can  come  to;"   Tom   Randolph, 

**  This  ^inea  I  tlesire  may  be  kept  as  an  heir  lombe  {sic).  It  was  won  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  asserting  the  verse  in 
Horace  to  be,  '  Xnlli  fHiUescerc  cuZ/tTf*  whereas  I  laid  the  wager  of  a  guinea 
that  it  was,  *  NtillA  palh'scere  culpA.^  He  sent  for  the  book,  and  being  con- 
N-inced  he  had  lost,  gave  me  this  guinea.  I  told  him  I  could  take  the 
money  without  a  blush  on  my  side;  but  believed  it  was  the  only  money  he 
ever  gave  in  the  House  where  the  giver  and  receiver  ought  not  both  to 
blush.  This  guinea,  I  hope,  will  prove  to  my  posterity  the  use  of  knowing 
Latin,  and  encourage  them  in  their  learning." 
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author  of  THt  Muses  Looking  Giass;  Wil.i.iAM  Hemmitjc,  a 
dnunadc  writer  of  some  note  in  his  Aa.y  \  Hakluvt,  author  of 
V^^fogjCi,  h!avigations,  Traffits,  and  DUantries  ;  and,  one  of  the 
prime  glortes  of  the  School,  "  Rare  Ben  Jonsok  ; "  ^  Cowi^y  is 
another  ns  me  of  note  in  the  annals  of  Westminster  ;  *  as  is  that 
of  the  amiable  CeoRr.E  Herbert.'  Sir  John  Denham,  the 
author  of  Cooper's  Hill,  is  said  lo  have  been  brouglit  up  in 
this  school,  as  was  jAsfER  Ma^-ne,  a  dramatist  and  poet,  now 
little  remembered,  but  who  was  greatly  admired  in  his  day.* 
Nat  Lee  and  his  illus:rious  contemporary,  John  Drvden,* 
were  both  Westminsters.     So,  also,  were  Christopher  Wren, 

•  Jouoa  U  alHuys  pioadly  and  aiTeclionalEly  commemorated  b;  West- 
mimtm,  u  he  deserves  to  be  if  dnmalic  excellence  nlmoil  of  the  tugbcK 
order,  united  ti  ^reat  Khola.nhip,  (otmd  seme,  wit,  fortitude,  and  sonWr 
timet  fine  tk.^it,  ia  worthy  of  BdmiiBliori.  To  him  English  iLlenture  owtt 
not  only  many  noble  dramas,  but  some  of  Ihe  most  beautiful  lyrict  in  the 
language.  In  his  plays,  as  in  his  leamLng,  he  is  solid  and  massive,  but  he 
lacks  that  diviner  etemenl  in  which  his  contemporary  Shakespeare  is 
supreme. 

'  Like  Pope,  he  "lisped  in  number»,"for  Yit^  Pyramui  and  Thisbe  was 
wriltcQ  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  his  Conitantut  and 
Pkiloha  when  he  was  not  more  than  twelve.  His  Cutler  cf  Coleman 
Strai  oRen  one  of  the  liveliest  pictures  of  London  life  towards  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Bat  he,  who  was  regarded  as  the  dilkia,  dteut 
elJtsidenum  avi  mi,  is  now  little  read. 

•  He  was  brother  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury  ;  the 
trusted  favourite  of  Bacon ;  and  the  friend  of  Donne  and  Wolton.  His 
works,  though  disfigured  by  conceits  and  forced  analogies,  are  as  in- 
teresting and  impressive  as  his  life  was  beautiful. 

'  Mayne  was  a  humourist.  He  bequeathed  to  his  sen'ant  an  old  tnink, 
which  he  described  as  having  "something  in  it  which  would  afford  his 
legatee  a  relish  to  his  liquor  when  he  himself  should  be  no  more."  The 
breath  had  hardly  left  Maync's  body,  when  the  man  hastened  lo  the  box, 
forced  it  open,  and  found — a  red  herring  ! 

•  He  was  trained  by  Dr.  Busby,  and  completed  his  education  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  became  in  early  life,  and  continued  to  old  age,  a 
man  of  letters  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  expression.  Regarding 
certain  aspects  of  the  character,  and  certain  circumstances  in  the  life,  of  this 
illustrious  man,  there  will  always  be  a  diversity  of  opinion.  But  that  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  satirists  and  of  critics,  and  that  his  influence  on 
English  literature  has  been  a  healthy  and  highly -beneficial  one,  cannot  be 
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whose  noblest  monument  is  St.  Paul's,  whose  fittest  epitaph, 
^^  Circumspicel^*  Matthew  Prior,^  Rowe,  the  first  known 
biographer  and  editor  of  Shakespeare,  and  author  of  the 
Fair  Penitent,  John  Locke,  the  most  eminent,  perhaps, 
of  Busby's  scholars ;  William  Friend,  the  fellow-sufferer  of 
Atterbury ;  *  Thomas  Sheridan,  father  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan ;  Bourne,  the  "  Vinny  Bourne  "  of  Cowper,  so  famous 
for  his  beautiful  Latinity ;  Colman  the  Elder  and  Colman 
the  Younger ;  Richard  Cumberland  ;  Bonnel  Thornton  ; 

*  Much  of  Prior's  verse  is  obsolete,  its  subjects  being  temporary  or  local, 
but  his  Nut-brown- Maidy  his  tales,  his  epigrams,  his  Almay  and  his  Solomon^ 
are  still  favourites.  He  was  the  friend  and  boon  companion  of  Swift, 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Pope,  with  all  of  whom  he  lived  upon  the 
easiest  terms  of  festive  intimacy. 


"  *  Let  that  be  done  which  Mat  doth  say  ! ' 
*  Yea,'  quoth  the  Earl,  *  but  not  to-day, 


I » 


attests  the  frankness  of  his  intercourse  with  Ilarley.  He  touched  both 
extremes  of  fortune  ;  for,  after  attaining  high  distinction  as  a  diplomatist, 
he  was  long  kept  a  political  prisoner,  and  when  released,  he  might  have 
stirved  save  for  his  Fellowship  at  Cambridge,  and  a  liberal  subscription  for 
a  collected  edition  of  his  works.  Few  longer  or  more  ostentatious  inscrip- 
tions disfigure  the  old  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  than  that  on  Prior. 
It  was  from  his  o"wn  pen,  and  cost  him  ;f  500 ;  he  had  years  before  com- 
posed a  far  better  one — 

**  Nobles  and  heralds,  by  your  leave 
Here  lies — what  once  was  Matthew  Prior  ; 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve  : 
Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  claim  higher?" 

'  His  brother  Robert  was  Head  Master  of  the  School,  171 1,  and  famous 
for  his  classical  learning.  He  piqued  himself  upon  his  skill  in  penning 
eulogistic  epitaphs,  and  called  forth  the  epigram  by  Pope, — 

**  Friend,  for  your  epitaphs  I*m  grieved, 
In  which  so  much  is  said  ; 
One  half  will  never  be  believed. 
The  other  never  read." 

When  William  Friend  was  sent  to  the  Tower  with  Bishop  Atterbury, 
Robert  stood  gallantly  by  him,  and  gave  out  as  a  theme  to  his  young 
Westminsters,   *'Frater,  ne  desere  Fratrem." 
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Churckiix,  Oic  s.tiirist ;  Gibbon,*  the  great  Imtorian;  Cow- 
PBR,*  the  poel ;  1  loBNE  TooKE,  the  author  of  the  JMvtnums  ^ 
Purity;  and  tlie  aU-accoiuplisbed  Robert  Southkv. 

>  TheUithOTor  the  immortal  f/alary  e/lkt  IkcHnr  lUulFatI  ffflMlKmum, 
Empire,  entered  di  Wciiiiiinstci  School  unilci  Dr.  John  NicoU  in  1749^' 
whence  *t  stxleen  ytan  of  age  he  wai  icnl  to  Magdalen  College,  OxJbrJ. 
During  the  latter  p^irl  of  his  tuy  at  WoHminatrr,  Iho  delicacy  of  hii 
lution  prevented  his  regulu'  anenduice  in  xchnot,  but  be  reitd  ilbcimivelf 
and  vondoDily  ai  home.  Hit  comploinu  of  Oxfonl  dtsdpllne  and  itudiM 
in  hii  own  day  urrc  very  bitter,  perhipi  nut  then  unfounded  ;  but  of  hit 
School  in  after  Lff  he  dpoke  wiih  much  affertion,  ami  hit  remarks  on  Public 
Schooli  are  eiticmcly  vnluikblc  :— "  I  thall  nJwayi  be  ready  10  join  in  the 
common  opimon ,  ihal  our  Public  SchooU.  which  have  pioduced  so  muf 
eminent  cliaimct<:i«,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  ([Cniui  and  conttitu^n  of 
[he  Engliih  peo[ilc.  A  l)oy  of  tpiril  may  acqulrv  a  pteviout  and  pncdcdj] 
experience  of  the  woild  ;  and  hit  playfellovra  may  tie  the  futnre  friendi  oC^ 
hia  heart  and  of  his  interest  In  a  free  intercourse  with  his  equals  the 
habits  of  truth,  fortitude,  and  pradence  will  iriEensibly  be  matured.  Hirth  and 
riches  are  measured  by  the  stanitard  of  petsonal  merit,  and  the  mimic  scene 
of  a  rebellion  has  displayed  in  their  tnie  colours  the  ministers  and  patriots 
of  the  rising  generation." 

'  Cowpcr  spent  nearly  ten  years  at  Westminster,  and  to  the  sufferings 
he  endured  there  from  the  fagging  system,  and  other  abuses,  he  gave  voice 
long  after  in  his  Tirocinium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  bus  timid  and 
sensitive  nature  was  quite  unUl  to  grapple  with  the  rough  vigour  of  a  Public 
School  career,  or,  in  fact,  as  soon  appeared,  with  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
active  life.  An  abortive  attempt  to  study  law  ended  in  his  consuming  three 
ye3.n  in  an  attorney's  office,  where  his  companion  was  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow.  His  family  connexions  secured  him  an  appointment 
aa  Clerk  of  the  Journals  to  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  became  so  painfully 
apprehensive  of  his  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  post,  that  his 
mind  ga%-c  way,  and  some  years  of  his  eiistcnce  were  a  bl.ink.  L'nder  the 
care  of  the  amiable  Unwin  family  he  rallied,  and,  after  fifty  produced  in 
quick  succession  most  of  bis  best  works.  Neither  occupation  nor  the 
incessant  kindness  and  attention  of  friends  couM.  however,  do  more  than 
alleviate  the  poet's  settled  despondency.  He  sank  gradually,  and  in  iSoo 
ceased  to  suffer. 
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EDUCATIONAL  STAFF  OF  WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL  IN  1865. 


Htad  Master,— Vict,  C.  B.  Scott,  B.D. 


Under  Master, — Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  M.A. 


Assistant  Masters, 


Rev.  J.  Marshall,  M.A. 
Rev.  B.  F.  Jamesy  M.A. 


Rev.  J.  Andrews,  M.A. 
J.  Lee- Warner,  Esq.  M.A. 


Mathematics, 
Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  M.A.  |         C.  H.  Cheyne,  Esq.  M.A. 


French, — M.  Dupont 


I  Dravnng,^\^,  W.  Fenn,  Esq. 


Gymnastics, — Mr.  W.  G.  Creagh.     |  Fencing,— ^ix,  Angela 


IS* 


SPECIAL  RECOMME 


S  OF  THE  ROVAL 


ALLtheirGencnil  Recommc  s.  the  RopI  Commissioners 

conceive  to  be  applicable  I.  iiminstcr  School.     Of  those 

drawn  up  by  their  direction  tui   iis  future  govcrnmcQl,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  imponant ; — 

That  an  Administrative  Body  should  be  constituted,  to  be 
called  the  Governors  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Westminster,  to  be 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  School  Fund,  and  with 
such  genera!  powers  as  we  have  considered  advisable  for  other 
Governing  Bodies  {General  Recommendation  HI.),  and  to  be 
composed  as  follows,  viz. — 


The  Dean  and  Chapter  ■ 

The  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  Master  of  Trinity  Colleee.  Cimbriiige. 

Six  persons,  five  of  whom  ol  least  should  be  laymen,  andot 
whom  four  should  be  nominated  liy  the  Crown,  and 
two  elected  by  the  GovcTning  Body.  The  four  Crown 
nominees  should  be  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  shoultt,  as  well  as  the  elected  Governors,  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Esublished  Church,  three  at  least  of  such 
be  selected  with  especial  reference  to  their 
in  literature  or  science. 

That  when  the  whole  number  of  Governors  is  complete, 
seven  should  be  a  (juonim,  and  whenever  it  is  not  complete, 
then  a  proportion  of  not  less  than  one  half  should  constitute  a 
quorum ;  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  his  absence  the 
person  selected  by  the  meeting,  to  be  Chairman,  and  to  have 
a  second  or  casting  vole. 
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That  such  a  portion  of  the  Chapter  Estates  as  may  be  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  the  School  on  the  scale  recommended 
by  this  Report  should  be  legally  vested  in  the  Governors,  to  be 
by  them  applied  to  the  due  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
Queen's  Scholars,  and  to  defraying  the  expenses  connected 
therewith,  to  repairs  or  new  buildings  necessary  for  or  advan- 
tageous to  the  College  and  School,  and,  generally,  to  the  pro- 
motion of  all  improvements  which  may  benefit  them. 

That,  further,  such  portions  of  the  Chapter  estates  as  are 
necessarily  and  exclusively  connected  with  the  College  and 
School,  and  essential  to  their  well-being,  should  be  vested  in 
the  Governors,  such  portions  to  comprise  the  dormitory  with 
its  appurtenances,  the  hall,  the  school  ainl  class  rooms,  the 
covered  play-room,  the  houses  of  the  Head  and  Under  Master, 
the  three  boarding-houses,  and  the  play-grounds  in  Great  Dean's 
Yard  and  Vincent  Square,  and  such  additional  buildings  as  may 
be  erected  or  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  College  or  School ; 
provided,  however,  that  they  should  revert  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  or  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (as  the  case 
may  be),  in  the  event  of  the  removal  of  the  College  and  School 
from  its  present  position. 

That  provision  should  be  made  for  payment  to  the  Governors 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or,  in  the  event  of  the  adoption  of 
any  arrangement  under  which  these  estates  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  then  by  the  last-named 
body,  of  31/.  I  ox.  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar,  as  above 
recommended. 

That  as  an  additional  building  appears  necessary,  to  include 
amongst  other  things,  a  large  room  for  the  teaching  of  natural 
science,  music,  and  drawing,  with  a  sitting  room  for  the  junior 
elections,  the  Chapter  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (as 
the  case  may  be),  be  applied  to  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
grant  for  that  purpose.  Such  a  building  might  also  be  readily 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  the  play,  and  the  expense 
thrown  upon  the  Chapter  Funds  at  present  for  that  purpose  be 
thus  obviated. 
That  the  Governing  Body  should  be  empowered  to  throw  the 
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Queen's  Scholarsliips  open  to  general  competilion,  without  anjr  I 
restriction  as  to  place  of  birth  or  the  requirement  of  any  prcl 
vious  education  in  Westminster  School. 

That  the  Town  boys  should  be  admitted  to  the  compctitiotfil 
for  the  Christ  Church  Studentships,  the  Exhibitions  at  Trinity  -f 
College,  Cambridge,  and  all  Exhibitions  at  the  Universities. 

That  so  soon  as  the  School  Funds  may  admit  of  it,  or  fundi  J 
givtn  by  private  benefaction  shntl  be  forthcoming,  a  prize  I 
should  be  instituted  for  an  English  Essay  in  the  highest  forat  I 
in  the  School. 

That  at  least  once  a  year  some  of  the  more  important  schocd  | 
examinations,  other  than  those  with  regard  to  which  this  il 
already  the  case,  should  be  wholly  or  in  part  conducted  by  d 
Examiners  unconnected  with  the  School,  and  that  they  should'  ( 
be  p:iid  a  reasonable  remimcration  out  of  the  Srhool  or  College 

That  encouragement  should  be  given  by  separate  prizes,  to 
a  system  of  private  studies,  independent  of  the  School-work, 
whether  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  private  Tutor. 

That  in  applying  to  Westminster  the  principles  of  General 
Recommendations  XXVI. — XXVIII.  the  yearly  payment  to  be 
made  for  instruction  by  the  parents  of  each  Tou'n  boy  should 
be  fixed  at  31/.  rw.,  and  that  the  same  amount  should  be  paid 
the  Chapter  on  account  of  each  Queen's  Scholar.  That  if 
private  tuition  be  required  in  any  branch  of  study  forming  part 
of  the  regular  course,  a  sura  not  exceeding  10/.  per  annum 
should  be  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  boy  requiring  it,  to  the 
private  tutor.  That  the  charge  for  boarding  should  be  70/.  for 
Town  boys.  That  20/.  p€r  annum,  and  no  more,  should  be 
charged  to  the  parents  of  each  Queen's  Scholar,  such  payment 
to  cover  the  expense  of  matron  and  servants  in  .sanatorium, 
medical  attendance,  ser\-ants  in  College,  and  washing. 

That,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  boys  belonging  to  the  Senior  Election,  juniors 
are  frequently  obliged,  and  more  particulariy  in  winter,  to  get 
up  at  an  unduly  eariy  hour,  and  are  obliged  to  perform  offices 
of  a  menial  character,  such  as  lighting  the  fire  and  gas  in  the 
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moniing — and  Airthery  that  the  time  which  they  might  usefuUy 
devote  to  their  own  preparation  for  school-work  is  often 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  summons  of  their  seniors — an 
additional  servant  or  servants  in  College  should  be  provided, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  perform  such  offices  as  lighting  and 
attending  to  the  fires  and  gas,  and  who  should  also  call  those 
boys  who  wish  it  at  such  hour  as  shall  be  permitted  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Head  Master.  That  such  additional  servant 
should  be  also  porter  of  the  College,  and  be 'stationed  between 
certain  hours  at  or  near  the  door,  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary 
for  a  second-election  boy,  as  at  present,  to  remain  out  of 
school  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  ^^  Monitor  ostii.** 

That  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  in  the  evening — 
say,  from  8  to  lo — ^no  £sigging  should  be  permitted,  but  that 
the  juniors  should  prepare  their  lessons  during  that  interval  in 
some  fitting  time  in  some  fitting  room  in  the  presence  of  a 
Master. 

That  in  order  to  prevent  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  power  on 
the  part  of  seniors  over  juniors,  the  attention  of  the  Masters 
should  be  directed  to  the  importance  of  entirely  reforming  the 
present  system  of  punishments  in  use  among  the  boys,  and 
especially  of  putting  down  the  use  of  rackets,  caps,  and  other 
such  instruments  of  punishment,  and  the  practice  of  kicking, 
unless  already  effectually  suppressed  by  Mr.  Scott's  recent  rule ; 
and  that  they  should  be  also  recommended  to  take  steps  for 
confining  the  right  of  inflicting  any  punishment  at  all  to  the 
seniors,  and  for  providing  that  any  oflences  requiring  more 
than  a  very  slight  punishment  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
seniors  as  a  body,  and  not  by  individual  boys. 

That  in  order  to  ensure  a  thorough  compliance  with  the 
Head  Masters  regulations  respecting  the  treatment  of  juniors 
by  seniors,  as  well  as  to  encourage  and  maintain  in  the  School 
generally  a  correct  tone  of  feeling  and  opinion,  there  should  be 
frequent  and  cordial  intercourse  between  the  seniors  and  the 
Master  specially  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  School ;  and 
that  it  should,  therefore,  be  an  object  of  immediate  and 
primary  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Governors  whether 
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the  present  arrangement  us  rcf(arilB  the  com  muni  cation  with 
the  Under  Master's  house  is  adequate  and  satisfactory, 

That  means  should  be  provided  forgiving  additional  wannA 
and  more  light  at  night  to  the  two  elerlion  rooms,  and  n 
warmth  to  the  donnitory  ;  and  thai,  generally,  an  air  of  greater  ■  | 
comfoit  should  be  given  to  the  two  election  rooms  by  painting  ' 
or  whitewashing  as  may  be  required,  providing  the  necessary  1 
numl>er  of  chairs,  and  otherwise. 

That  whenever  the  house  which  now  stands  between  the  j 
Head  Master's  and  Dr.  Cureton's  is  pulled  down,  there  should  \ 
be  erected  in  its  place  only  a  wall  of  sufficient  height  to  form  a  J 
fence  between  Great  and  Little  Dean's  Van),  unless  it  be  | 
deemed  desirable  to  carry  it  a  few  feet  higher  for  the  purpoat  J 
of  forming  a  fives'  court  on  the  eastern  or  inner  side. 

Thai  ufion  the  demolition  of  this  house,  the  room  in 
tower  adjoining  the  Head  Master's  house  should  bo  formed 
into  a  Sthool  Library,  to  be  used  by  the  boys  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  deemed  proper  by  the  Head  Master  and 
the  Covernors. 

That  the  wall  and  low  buildings  between  the  dormitory  and 
."ichool  buildings  should  be  taken  down,  an<l  an  iron  fence 
(with  a  gate)  of  sufficient  height,  placed  between  the  College 
Garden  and  Little  l>can's  Yard, 

That  on  Sundays  from  one  o'clock  until  four  in  winter,  and 
until  nine  in  summer,  the  boys — Town  boys  as  well  as  Queen's 
Scholars — should  be  allowed  to  use  the  College  CJarden  under 
proper  regulations. 

That  the  Under  Master,  or  in  his  absence,  an  Assistant 
Master,  should  be  always  present  in  College  Hall  during  the 
dinner  of  the  Queen's  Scholars. 

That  the  daily  allowance  of  meat  for  the  Queen's  Scholars 
at  supper  should  lie  sufficient  and  constant,  and  should  not 
depend  on  the  i|unntity  consumed  at  dinner ;  and  that  the 
existing  practice  under  which  an  insufficient  provision  is  made 
for  the  tea  of  the  junior  boys  should  be  altered. 

That,  having  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  Statutes,  the  choristers 
at  the  proper  age  should  be  either  apprenticed  to  some  trade 
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or  receive  some  fair  equivalent  at  the  expense  of  the  College 
Funds. 

That  the  attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  in  the  Abbey 
on  the  part  of  the  Queen's  Scholars  should  be  in  future  strictly 
voluntary. 

That  some  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  the  special 
services  attended  by  the  boys  in  the  Abbey  may  be  of  a  choral 
character,  it  appearing  to  the  Commissioners  probable  that  the 
attendance  of  the  choristers  only  would  be  sufficient,  and  that 
some  of  the  boys  themselves  would  be  glad,  if  duly  trained,  to 
take  part  in  the  service. 

That  in  case  of  Westminster  School  continuing  to  occupy 
its  present  site,  the  hours  should  be  so  fixed  as,  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  scholars  and  boarders,  to 
facilitate  the  attendance  of  boys  residing  in  London  and  the 
immediate  suburbs. 
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This  ancient  ami  highly  flourishing  Foundation,  lliougb  in  si 

respects  taluni;  rank  below  a  Tew  nf  its  compclilorB,  has  s 
claims  to  pre-eminence  over  most  of  them.  Not  only  was  it 
one  of  the  first  really  Free  Schools  established  in  England,  but 
its  creation  was  solely  due  to  the  desire  of  a  great  scholar  and 
an  enlightened  Christian  for  the  diffusion  of  pure  doctrines  in 
religion  and  learning.  Looking,  then,  either  to  the  date  or  tht 
cause  of  its  origin,  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  it  a  foremost 
jilace  on  the  list  of  institutions  dedicated  to  the  noble  purposes 
of  education,  and  especially  of  institutions  wliich  we  may  proudly 
boast  of  as  being  almost  peculiar  to  this  country — -institutions 
which  admirably  and  fruitfully  harmoni/e  with  the  warmest, 
grandest,  most  manifold  life.  Other  i)ublic  schools  may  boast 
of  Royal  or  ecclesiastical  settlement,  of  aristocratic  patronage, 
or  of  wealthy  endowments;  but  St.  Paul's  must  always  retain 
the  proud  distinction  of  having  been  founded  at  the  very  revival 
of  learning,  out  of  a  pure  spirit  of  love  for  the  truths  which 
Academies  are  the  appropriate  means  of  disseminating.  In 
order  to  exhibit  this  peculiarity  with  clearness,  it  is  necessary- 
to  glance,  however  briefly,  at  the  history  and  character  of  its 
illustrious  Founder,  John  Colet. 

The  life  of  this  distinguished  man  was  written  in  the  early 
pa«  of  the  last  century  by  a  pupil  of  St.  I'auVs  School,  Dr. 
Samuel  Knight,  Prebendarj- of  Ely,  and  the  work,  a  companion 
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to  the  same  author^s  Life  of  Erasmus^  has  been  deemed  of  suf- 
ficient importance  and  interest  to  be  reprinted.  It  manifests 
erudition,  and  is  written  in  a  genial  and  an  intelligent  spirit ; 
but  it  scarcely  corresponds  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
clay.  Besides  this,  however,  it  does  not  seize  the  true  nature 
of  the  Renaissance,  such  as  comprehensive  modem  research 
has  revealed  it  In  the  regeneration  of  learning  which  accom- 
panied the  transformation  of  art,  those  called  Humanists  played 
a  part  as  noteworthy  as  the  most  active  Reformers.  They  were 
not  desirous  of  any  grand  disruption  ;  but  they  strove  in  every 
direction  to  liberalise.  The  most  gifted  and  conspicuous  repre- 
sentative of  the  class  was  Erasmus ;  but  names  which  have  less 
prominence  in  the  world's  histoiy,  as  Budaus  and  Reuchlin, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  perhaps  rather  to  the  order 
of  Humanists  than  to  that  of  strenuous  Reformers  that  Dr.  Colet 
l)elonged.  But  this  very  circumstance  made  him  all  the  fitter 
to  be  Founder  of  a  noble  English  School. 

Dr.  John  Colet,  Dean  of  St  Paul's  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VI 11.  was  the  son  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Henry  Colet, 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  unblemished  reputation,  who  had  been 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  family  appears  to  have 
been  of  some  standing  in  Buckinghamshire,  though  their 
genealogy  is  not  traceable  to  any  very  remote  antiquity.  It 
was  probably  of  French  origin,  as  there  have  been  Colets  and 
Collets  in  that  country — some  of  them  theologians.  A  Claude 
Colet  was  known  as  an  author  during  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and,  which  is  curious,  a  John  Colet,  canon  of 
Troyes,  was  the  contemporary  of  Dr.  John  Colet,  the  founder 
of  St  Paul's  School.  Bom  at  Rumilly,  in  Champagne,  and 
having  been  appointed  parish  priest  in  his  native  town,  this 
Johan  Colet  succeeded  by  his  own  indefatigable  zeal  in  getting 
the  parish  church  entirely  rebuilt.  This  church,  in  the  style  of 
the  Renaissance,  still  remains,  and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
interesting  as  a  work  of  art.  The  Founder  of  St  Paul's  School 
had  probably  never  heard  of  his  namesake  and  contemporary, 
kindred  though  the  latter  was  to  him  in  benevolent  aspiration. 

Dr.  John  Colet  was  the  eldest  of  twenty-two  children,  eleven 
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sons  and  ele^t-ti  (i^tughcent,  and  he  uloiic  remained  to  inherit 
the  family  esiitcv'  He  was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1466. 
In  Englam)  during  ihc  fiHccnth  and  «ixlecnth  centuries,  it 
was,  we  are  inintm<;i!,  rtjiuled  a  son  of  nobility  to  he  bom 
and  bred  in  ]  .uikkm  :  and  much  more  was  expected  from  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  »o  than  from  others.  As  a 
native  of  St  Antliony'ii  ])ariiih,  T  in  Colet  probably  obtained 
his  first  education  ai  St.  Anthony's  School,  where,  likewise.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Archbishop  Heath,  and  Archbishop  Whi^fi 
received  the  c^arliesl  tillage  of  their  minds." 

The  mother  of  Ihii  lorge  funUy  oudived  Ihem  alU  Aricr  ihe  dealh  of 
her  hiubMid,  Sir  }lenty  Colet,  (he  retired  from  pnbUc  life,  the  chief 
pleasure  of  her  euitence  being  to  eolcrtBiii  her  boh  aod  bU  leaniied  Itwiulik 

Among  the  talter  Wr  prime  favourite  wa.s  Kranmus,  whose  converstioo  «he 
particularly  <lolii;hlcil  in.  She  bore  the  lo^sof  her  huiliand  and  of  her  many 
chililrcn  with  luch  conlcnicitnuss  and  sclf-aubmission  that  Eriismus,  when 
comforting  bin  friend  Amcrbich  upon  the  death  of  his  daughter,  cited  thin 
amiable  laily  as  an  example  of  Christian  patience  and  fortitude  under  many 
similar  Jeprivatiuns.  "[  knew  in  England,"  he  n-iilca,  "lh<:  mother  of 
John  Colet,  a  ni.ilron  of  singular  piely  ;  she  had  by  the  same  husliand 
eleven  hont  and  as  many  ilaughters  1  all  which  ho]>eful  L>rrK>d  was  snatched 
away  from  her,  except  her  eldest  son  ;  and  she  lost  her  husband,  far 
advanced  in  years  ;  she  herself  bcinj;  come  up  to  het  goih  y«ar,  looked 
so  snuiolh,  and  was  so  cheerful,  that  you  would  think  she  had  never  shed  a 
tear  uur  brought  a  child  into  the  world  ;  ami  (if  I  mistake  not)  she  survived 
her  sou,  Dean  Olet.  Now  that  which  su]>plicil  a  woman  with  so  much 
fortitude  wa<  not  learning,  but  piety  towards  (.^oil.  Will  you  then,  who 
are  a  man,  and  of  so  great  learning  and  pruilence.  and  c\  en  of  courage  in 
other  matters,  giie\'e,  and  talk  of  dying  uilh  a  little  infant  \ " 

*  Thus  seminal  y,  which  wai  of  ancient  standing,  enjoyed  then  and  long 
ifteru.irds  high  civic  rej'ulalion.  It  stood  in  Tlireadneedlc  .Sirecl,  and 
Slow  tells  us  that  ,Sl  Anthony's  "  commonly  prcscnteil  the  beil  Scholars 
and  had  the  priic  in  Ihuse  days."  He  says,  also,  that  "  the  Scholars  of 
Paul's  meeting  with  Ihein  of  Si.  Anthony's,  would  call  them  St.  .-\nthony's 
pigs,  and  they  again  would  call  the  others  pi^'eons  of  Taul's— because  many 
pigeons  were  bred  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  St.  Anthony  was  always 
tigured  with  a  pig  following  him.  These  mimlful  of  the  former  usage  (the 
public  disputolluns  of  the  boys  belonging  lo  the  London  Schools),  did  for 
a  long  season  disorderly  in  the  open  street  provoke  one  another  with,  talve 
la  qiii.'qm;  flaiel  tibi  m.ciiiii  dhputate,  plaal ;  and  so  proceeiling  from  this 
to  questions  in  grammar,  they  usually  fell  from  words  to  blows,  with  their 
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The  period  at  which  John  Colet  entered  St  Anthony's  School 
was  that  when  scholarship  was  just  beginning  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  trammels  of  monkeiy  and  dogmatism,  and  when 
religion  was  on  the  eve  of  asserting  its  mastery  over  the  corrupt 
usajges  which  had  been  set  up  in  its  name.   According  to  New- 
combe,  in  his  RepertortutHy  he  removed  to  Oxford  in  1483, 
entering  at  Magdalen,  about  twelve  months  before  his  coU^e 
companion  Wolsey  took  his  degree  with  the  honourable  desig- 
nation of  "  the  boy  bachelor."    Despite  of  his  training  at  that 
University  for  an  ecclesiastical  career  under  Popish  dispensa- 
tion, Colet  was  from  his  youth  one  of  the  most  zealous,  able, 
and  influential  promoters  of  renewed  life  in  religion  and  in 
letters.     His  range  of  studies  was  very  extensive.    He  was  a 
proficient  in  mathematics^  logic,  and  philosophy ;  took  St  Paul 
as  his  theological  guide,  and  read  not  merely  the  Roman 
classics  but  the  Greek,  as  also  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  Scholastics.    Having  taken  his  degree  in  Arts, 
Colet  was  not  long  perplexed  in  his  choice  of  a  profession. 
His  talents  and  acquirements  were  set  off  by  pleasing  manners 
and  a  tall  and  comely  person.     These  advantages,  aided  by 
the  position,  the  connexions,  the  wealth  of  his  family,  would 
easily  have  obtained  for  him  advancement  at  Court     From 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  however,  he  turned  away  to 
devote  himself  to  the  divine  labours  of  the  ecclesiastic.     Still, 
as  he  had  nothing  of  the  ascetic  temper,  he  did  not  refuse  pre- 
ferment, but  the  more  freely  promotion  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  the  more  he  regarded  it  as  an  instrument  for  achieving 
noble  purposes. 

Having  acquired,  in  the  language  of  Wood,  "  a  most  admi- 
rable competence  in  learning  at  home,"  he  determined  in  1493 
to  enlarge  his  knowledge  by  travelling  abroad  For  this  pur- 
pose he  visited  France  and  Italy,  where  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  acquisitions  in  the  Greek  language,  a 
study  which  at  that  time  was  accounted  almost  heretical, 

satchels  full  of  books,  many  times  in  great  heaps,  that  they  troubled  the 
streets  and  passengers ;  so  that  finally  they  were  restrained  with  the  decay 
of  St  Anthony's  School** — StcrvSs  Londoft^  ed.  1603,  p.  75. 
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because  of  its  Icadin.L;  to  an  immedtaie  aciiuaintancc  with  the 
Scriptures,  and.  toiiM-i|Ufntij',  to  the  ex{>asurc  of  errors,  which 
were  maintained  through  the  iitstnimentality  of  spiiriouti  copies 
and  inaccurate  Irans1utiuns.> 

At  Paris  he  was  introduced  to  Robert  Guaquin,  who  had  1^ 
been  French  Ambassador  in  Germany,  ,ii  Florence,  and  in  'J 
England,  but  whose  fame  rests  lc»a  on  his  political  service*  J 
than  on  his  liii-nirj'  pnxluctions.  Colct  wa,t  led  also  into^ 
cordial  relations  with  F.rasmui,  whoxe  friendship  subsc<}ucntijr 'I 
contributed  laij;r.-ly  to  his  information  and  happiness.  At  the  | 
same  time  he  ttmtractcd  an  intimacy  «ith  many  other  greatj 
scholars,  few  oi  wliom,  however,  had  the  courage  to  follow  fainf 
to  the  conclusions  which  naturally  grew  out  of  his  scriptniitl 
researches. 

In  Italy.  Colet  formed  friendships  with  not  a  few  of  the  ' 
learned,  as  wtll  foreiyntrs  as  natives  of  his  own  country.  Two 
of  the  latter  were  Thomas  I.inacre  (or,  in  I.alin,  l.inacer),  and 
William  (Iroryne.  Hy  fame  Linacre  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
accomplished  man  of  his  time.  Ilesides  being  foremost  in  every 
branch  of  study  on  which  he  entered,  I.inacre  was  a  reformer 
of  Medicine,  and  had  a  princijxil  part  in  forming  the  College 
of  Physicians.  His  style  was  so  elegant  and  exact  that  his 
friend  Krasmus  thought  it  almost  too  much  so  ;  but  Huet,  a 
judge  as  competent  as  Krasmus,  has  vindicated  it  from  the 
reproach  of  pedantic  refinement.  Grocyne,  after  his  return 
from  the  Continent,  laboured  hard  at  t>\ford  to  promote  the 
study  of  Greek.  This  was  viewed  as  a  dangerous  innovation, 
and  two  hostile  factions,  called  Greeks  and  Trojans,  arose. 
When  the  i[uarrel  between  these  i>arties  was  at  the  hottest, 
Erasmus  visited  Oxford,  and  Grocyne,  welcoming  him  as  an 
auxiliary,  received  him  into  his  house.  The  grateful  Erasmus 
was  warm  in  expressions  of  esteem,  and  gave  Grocyne  the 
names  of  polronm  and  praceptor.  The  edition  of  the  Ep. 
Sp/iacra  of  Proclus,  by  I.inacre,  contains  a  letter  to  Aldus 

y  the  a<lhercnl5  of 
'  ,iep.,i  Ihrc/kus  ! 


'  (.;reck.init  lid) 

itie  e>;tablisheil  syste 

■m.     The  adngc  ran,  '■  Oif.'  a  Cnc. 

fust  lilcras  IMneas 

mfias  yiiiiirarum  similii." 
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Manutius  by  Grocyne.  This  is  Grocyne's  only  extant  pro- 
duction, regarding  whom  Erasmus  declares  that  his  taste  was 
so  delicate  that  he  liked  better  to  write  nothing  than  to  write 
badly. 

In  the  year  1494,  while  on  the  Continent,  Colet  was  installed 
by  proxy  a  Prebendary  of  York.  He  was  also  advanced  to  the 
Canonry  of  St  MartinVle-Grand,  London :  and  on  his  return 
to  England  in  1497,  he  was  ordained  Deacon.  In  the  following 
year  he  entered  into  priest's  orders;  and  in  1501,  he  was 
admitted  to  proceed  in  divinity.  The  next  year  he  became 
Prebendary  of  Warneford  in  the  church  of  Sarum  ;  in  1504  he 
commenced  D,D.^  and  in  1505  he  was  appointed  to  the  Prebend 
of  Mora  in  St.  Paul's,  London. 

When,  at  the  same  period,  in  recognition  of  his  learning  and 
worth,  he  was  installed  into  the  high  office  of  Dean  in  that 
church,  his  great  aim  was  to  reform  the  lax  discipline  of  his 
cathedral,  and  to  render  others  as  good  and  pure  as  he  was 
himself.  Though  no  agitator,  and  therefore  no  centre  of 
popular  movement,  he  did  not  altogether  escape  the  risks 
attending  heroism.  Having  with  his  customary  boldness  and 
freedom  denounced  the  corruptions  then  prevalent  in  every 
department  of  the  Church — and  against  which  the  mighty 
voice  of  Luther  was  soon  to  thunder — a  denunciation  which 
sprang  from  his  sincere  conviction  of  their  enormity  and 
their  injury  to  the  cause  of  true  religion — he  was  cited  by 
Dr.  P^itzjames,  Bishop  of  London,  to  answer  an  accusation 
of  heresy,  an  accusation  often  and  easily  brought  against 
those  who  do  not  aim  at  theoretical  changes,  but  at  moral 
reformation.  As  we  are  told  by  the  Italian  poet,  Andrea 
Ammonio,  who  was  for  some  time  Secretary  to  Henry  VI II., 
that  the  practice  of  burning  schismatics  was  then  so  common 
as  to  raise  the  price  of  wood,  the  serious  nature  of  such  a  charge 
may  be  appreciated.^  Colet's  alleged  offences  were — first,  oppo- 
sition to  image  worship  ;  secondly,  his  contending  that  the 
exhortation  to  Peter,  Feed  my  sheep^  had  no  carnal  signification  ; 

^  Lignorum  prctium   auctum   esse  non   miror ;    muUi   qiiotidie   hccrdici 
holocaustum  tiobis  prabeiit^  plures  tamen  succrescunt. 
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and  thirdly,  his  preaching  against  tlie  fiigid  and  idle  disqui- 
sitions which  priests  were  then  in  the  habit  of  delivering  under 
the  name  of  sermons.  But  his  real  sin,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
persecutor,  was  the  opening  of  the  people's  eyes  by  reading 
publicly  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  instead  of  the  jargon  usually 
adopted  from  the  pages  of  the  schoolmen.  Colet  defeated 
the  Bishop's  malevolence,  though  Latimer  in  one  of  his  sennoni 
says  the  Dean  would  have  been  burnt,  "  if  God  had  not  turned 
the  King's  heart  to  the  contrary."  From  being  the  maityr  he 
was  happily  preserved  to  be  the  patron  of  learning,  and  his 
troubles  and  persecutions  are  said  to  have  had  no  other  influ- 
ence upon  his  disposition  than  that  of  rendering  him  more 
devout  and  charitable. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  his  practice  to  expend  the 
greater  part  of  his  revenues  in  acts  of  piety  and  benevolence. 
Being  now  in  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  and,  since  the 
deaths  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  without  any  near  relations, 
he  at  length  resolved  to  consecrate  a  good  portion  of  his  estate 
to  some  great  and  enduring  benefaction.  After  much  delibera- 
tion  as  to  what  design  would   promise  most  benefit  to  the 
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twenty  pounds ;  ^  a  revenue  which  is  understood  to  have 
increased  to  about  12,000/.  with  the  prospect,  it  is  generally 
reported,  of  a  further  and  enormous  augmentation. 

In  his  Statutes  of  the  School,  Dean  Colet  declares  that  it 
shall  be  open  to  the  "children  of  all  nations  and  countries 
indifferently."  What  a  beautiful  and  noble  catholicity  this  pro- 
vision displays !  We  are  supposed  in  these  days  to  have  more 
enlightened  notions  of  toleration  than  in  the  days  of  Dean 
Colet,  but  in  some  respects  there  reigned  a  more  exalted  and 
embracing  charity  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  than  in 
the  middle  of  the  19th.  The  number  of  children  attending  the 
school  was  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.-  No  children 
were  to  be  admitted  but  such  as  could  say  their  Catechism,  as 
well  as  read  and  write  **  competently." 

Each  child  was  required  to  pay  fourpence  on  his  first  admis- 
sion to  the  School,  which  sum  was  to  be  given  to  the  "  poor 
scholar  "  who  swept  the  school  and  kept  the  seats  clean.  The 
hours  of  study  were  to  be  from  seven  until  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  from  one  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  with  prayers  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  It  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  pupils  should  never  use  tallow  candles,  but 
only  wax,  and  those  "  at  the  cost  of  their  friends."  The  most 
remarkable  Statute  of  the  School,  and  one  the  apparent  super- 
stition of  which  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  sagacious  and 

^  There  is  extant  a  will  executed  somewhat  later,  in  which,  describing 
himself  as  •* Citizen  and  Mercer  of  London,'*  he  bequeaths  to  the  same 
Ixxly  numerous  lands  and  tenements  in  the  Metropolis,  together  with  the 
School  ai\d  Chapel. 

'  The  founder  has  given  no  reason  for  fixing  the  number  of  pupils  at  this 
particular  amount,  but  he  is  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by  some 
fanciful  regard  for  the  number  of  fishes  taken  by  St.  Peter  in  the  miraculous 
draught.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History^  when  recording  the  death  of 
Colet,  says  he  '*  founded  the  free  school  of  St.  Paul's;  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  he  left  better  laws  for  the  government  or  lands  for  maintenance 
thereof.  A  free  school,  indeed,  to  all  natives  or  foreigners  of  what  country 
soever  here  to  have  their  education  (none  being  excluded  by  their  nativity, 
which  exclude  not  themselves  by  their  unworthmess)  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  fifty  and  three  (so  many  fishes  as  were  caught  in  the  net  by  the 
Apostles.     John  xxi.  ii),"  &c. 
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enlightened  mtnd  of  Pcan  Cold,  N  that  by  which  th«  scholarti 
were  bound  on  "Childcmi.as  iJay"  to  attend  at  Si.  Panl'V 
Church,  "and  hear  the  cliililbishop  sermon,  and  nfter  be  Stl 
the  high  mass,  and  e.ith  of  them  offer  one  i«nny  to  the  child- 
bishop."^  Dr.  Knight,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Jchn  CoM,  remarks 
that  there  might,  at  Last,  he  sai<i  in  favour  of  this  andmt 
custom  that  it  gave  a  '.ymr.  to  the  children,  and  excited  them  to 
seek  by  diligent  study  in  i|uahfy  th^Tn*  '-n*  far  the  real  tnitre; 
and  that  was,  perha].*,  the  groun  *hich  it  was  deemed 

worthy  to  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Statutes  of  St 
Paul's  School  But  in  nil  religious  riles  and  aistoms  there  is  a. 
deep  symbolism ;  ami  neglect  of  the  custom  or  the  rite  often 
leads  to  the  forgetfulness  of  the  symbol.  Colet  yeamecl 
instinctively,  perhaps  unconsciously,  after  what  Colerid([e  coll* 
"  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion,"  and  "  the  old  innincfc 
brought  hack  the  <j1i1  names."  He  might  even  view 
observance  as  more  .1  [LTrc.iiion  tiiaii  a  l^ondage;  and 
children  would  almost  teriainly  have  the  same  t'ecimgs. 

With  respect  to  the  course  of  study  proposed  hv  the  Founder 
for  his  new  School,  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  would  have  them 
"taught  always  in  good  literature,  both  Latin  and  (Ireek,  and 
good  authors,  such  as  have  the  very  Roman  eloquence  joined 

1  or  this  remarkable  festival  .'^trype  ^n<n  the  followine  account  :— 
"  llceaiisi!  [he  uay  of  cetehmtjn^;  St.  Nicholas'  I  lay  ii>  ho  chIiI  and  strange, 
Icl  mc  aild  here  a  «ord  or  iwo  c.'iplanaton'  of  it  The  memory  of  this  saint 
aiirl  Iti-.hup  Nichiitas,  wa?<thus  solenini:>eil  liya  chiM  the  Iwltertn  remember 
ilie  holy  man  even  when  he  was  a  child,  and  ha  childlike  virtues  when  he 
l)ecame  a  man.  The  I'opish  fcsliv.al  tells  ui  that  while  he  lay  in  his  cradle 
he  fasted  Weilnexdays  and  Fridays,  !<uckin^  but  once  a  day  on  those  daj'S  ; 
and  his  meekness  and  simjilicily,  the  ]irii[icr  virtues  cif  children,  he  main- 
lained  from  his  chihlhooil  a>  long  as  he  liveil ;  and  thcrcfoit',  savii  the 
festival,  children  do  him  worship  before  all  other  saints.  The  l>oy-bi.-hop 
wu  commoidy  one  of  the  clioristers,  and  chciwn  by  the  ic.^L  From  St. 
Xicholas'  Day  lo  InnoccntE'  Day  at  ni(;ht  this  boy  l>orc  the  name  of  a 
bisho]^,  and  the  i-late  and  habit  loo,  wcarinf;;  the  niiire  anil  the  pastoral 
sufT,  and  Ihe  rest  uf  the  Pontifical  attire;  nay,  and  reading  the  holy  offices. " 
l-'or  more  particulars  of  this  esihibilion,  see  llrand'>  l\<l<uhtr  Anliqiiities  ff 
Oratt  Britain, 'itui  Ur/gork's  Works,  16S4.  HKv'.hfisiofiis  PmT.'nim  in  Die 
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with  wisdom,  especially  Christian  authors,  that  wrote  their 
wisdom  with  clean  and  chaste  Latin."  Above  all  things  he 
would  have  the  children  "learn  the  Catechism  in  English," 
and  after  that  the  Accidence  which  he  himself  composed,  "  or 
some  other,  if  any  be  better  to  the  purpose  to  induce  children 
more  speedily  to  Latin  speech."  These  were  all  the  formal 
stipulations ;  but  Dean  Colet  was  too  wise  and  too  far-seeing 
to  assume  that  they  or  any  regulations  he  might  propound 
would  suffice  for  all  time  to  come.  He  prefaces  them,  there- 
fore, with  the  following  observation  : — "  As  touching  in  this 
school  what  shall  be  taught  of  the  masters  and  learned  of  the 
scholars,  it  passeth  my  wit  to  devise  and  determine  in  particular, 
but  in  general,  to  speak  and  somewhat  to  say  my  mind," — and 
so  on. 

All  institutions  should  combine  stability  with  elasticity  of 
development.  If  they  have  not  stability,  they  are  the  mere 
creations  of  caprice,  and  must  speedily  fall  into  ruin.  If  they 
have  not  elasticity,  they  become  simple  obstructions.  It  is  not 
stability  which  most  English  institutions  want,  but  elasticity. 
They  seem  so  much  built  for  all  time  that  they  cannot  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  any  particular  time.  In  England,  the 
nation  advances,  while  the  institutions  stand  still.  The  result  is, 
that  when  the  institutions  are  compelled  to  move,  the  wrench 
is  so  violent  as  to  destroy  them. 

Dean  Colet  had  a  salutary  dread  of  this  danger,  and  the 
responsibility  of  modifying  and  extending  his  scheme  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require  or  experience  might  dictate  he  left, 
with  a  rare  abstinence,  to  the  body  of  Governors  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  carrying  it  into  effect  They  consisted  of  the 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Company  of  Mercers, 
a  fellowship  of  which  his  father  had  been  a  distinguished 
member.  To  them  was  confided  the  honourable  office  of 
superintending  the  funds,  directing  the  expenditure,  appoint- 
ing the  masters,  and  the  general  regulation  of  the  establish- 
ment. "It  may  seem  false  Latin,"  as  Fuller  observes,  that 
Colet,  being  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  his  school  dedicated  to  St. 
Paul,  and  distant  but  the  breadth  of  the  street  from  St.  PauFs 
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Church,  he  should  not  Ii,i\e  entrusted  his  FoundaiioD  to 
guardianship  of  the  Ckiptrr  of  St  I'aul's.     But  in  this  act. 
in  every  step  taken  by  liiiii  to  eKtatilt.th  and   ix-^K-tuate 
noble  benefaction,  this  gno,!  and  great  man  ap|>care  to  liave 
been  guided  by  uncommon  ]midcncc,  foresight,  and  knowtcdgt 
of  mankind. 

"  After  he  had  finished  all."  EniHmus  says,  "  he  left  the  pei^ 
petual  care  and  oversight  of  the  csta'"-  and  government  of  it, 
not  lo  the  clergy,  not  to  llic  Bishop,  tile  Chapter,  nor  to 

any  great  Minister  at  Cuuft,  hut  bp  the  married  laymen, 

to  the  Company  of  Mtrcirs,  men  abity  and  reputatioiL 

And  ivhen  he  was  asked  ilic  rciwn  ui  -v.  committing  the  tnuti 
he  answered  to  this  effect  —  That  there  7faj  m>  abstAuU itrlaa^ 
in  human  affairs,  but,  Jar  hUpart,  he  Jgund  less  torruftim  im'^ 
such  a  body  of  tilisens  than  in  any  other  erJer  or  degree  a/ 
kind."  The  fillowship  thus  highly  spoken  of  has  Acre 
answer  for  than  any  ordinary  lioard  of  school  governor)^ 
the  Founder  has  endowcil  tlK-ni  with  lilnTty  to  declare 
sense  of  his  Statutes  in  general,  as  well  as,  from  time  to  time, 
to  altiT  and  correct,  add  and  diminish,  as  should  afterwards  be 
thought  favourable  to  a  better  government  of  the  School. 

As  soon  as  the  School  was  founded.  Dr.  Cokt  himself  drew 
up  a  class-book  for  the  use  of  the  Scholars.  It  consisted  of  some 
Rudiments  of  Cirammar,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  principles 
of  religion.  This  little  manual,  known  as  Paul's  Accidence, 
was  afterwards  su])plemented  by  another  tract  by  Colet,  on  the 
construction  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  :  and.  further  additions 
being  made  by  Erasmus  and  Lily,  the  general  work  must  be 
lookfd  upoii  as  the  origin  of  all  the  I^tin  grammars  that  have 
since  been  used  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  So  highly  were 
Colet's  Rudiments  esteemed  at  the  time,  that  Cardinal  Wolsey 
proscribed  tlicra  for  adoption  in  the  school  which  he  founded 
in  his  native  town,  Ipswich.  It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  too, 
that  Camden,  who  was  a  Paul's  Scholar,  composed  the  (ireek 
(irammar  formerly  in  general  use  throughout  Kni^land.  To 
Coiet's  Foundation,  then,  we  owe  the  two  most  important 
works  on  which  the  elementary-  business  of  education  depends. 
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The  original  Statutes  of  St  Paul's  School  enjoined  that  the 
High  Master  should  be  chosen  by  the  Warden  and  Assistants 
of  "  The  Mercery ;"  that  he  should  be  honest,  virtuous,  and 
learned  in  good  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  "  if  such  could  be 
gotten,"  a  wedded  man.  Otherwise,  he  might  be  a  single  man, 
or  priest  without  benefice.  The  Sub-Master  was  also  to  be 
virtuous  and  lettered,  but  in  his  case  the  quality  of  being  married 
was  less  pointedly  conditioned.  The  office  of  High  Master  was, 
in  the  event  of  vacancy,  to  be  succeeded  to  by  the  Sub-Master, 
provided  he  was  "  in  literature  and  in  honest  life  according. *• 

The  first  High  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School  was  William  Lily, 
one  of  the  most  famous  scholars  of  his  own  or  of  any  age.  He 
was  a  year  younger  than  Erasmus,  as  Erasmus  was  a  year 
younger  than  Colet.  After  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford,  Lily 
is  related  to  have  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  He 
subsequently  took  up  his  abode  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  which 
had  become  a  Patmos  for  the  learned  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  was  here  that  during  a  sojourn  of  five  years, 
Lily  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  antiquities,  the  social 
organization,  and  the  literature  of  Greece.  From  Rhodes  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  seems  first  to  have  met  with  Colet, 
and  where  the  lessons  of  Sulpitius  and  of  Pomponius  Sabinus 
facilitated  to  him  the  study  of  languages.  In  1509  he  returned 
to  his  native  land — not  having  yet  produced  anything,  but 
with  the  reputation  of  a  philologist  of  the  highest  merit.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  English  scholar  who  publicly  taught 
Greek  in  this  country,  and  before  Colet  made  choice  of  him 
for  his  Foundation,  had  kept  a  private  school  of  his  own  in 
London.  His  chief  recommendation  for  the  distinguished  office 
was  the  testimony  of  Erasmus  to  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  was  highly  valued 
by  the  learned  of  his  time.  He  published  several  miscellaneous 
pieces  ;  but  the  I^tin  Grammar  which  passes  by  his  name  is 
his  only  production  of  great  repute,  and  to  the  authorship 
of  that,  as  already  explained,  he  could  only  make  a  partial 
claim.  ^ 

^  *'  Formerly  there  were  in  England  almost  as  many  grammars  as  school- 
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It  vas  fitting  1h.1t,  with  the  admirable  capacity  of  tuition  for 
which  Era.sttiiii  lias  si)  highly  cotiimcnded  IJIy,  the  latter 
should  have  had  the  glory  of  iDitiaiing  into  the  study  of  anti- 
quity the  mo»t  illuslriuus  men  of  his  epoch.  This  eintn«i 
teacher  and  gratnmarian  ilicil  of  the  plague  in  the  ye:ir  isasj 
leaving  two  sons,  George  an<l  Peter,  both  of  whom  rose  U>1| 
considerable  lilsiinclioi)  as  scholars  and  as  ecclesiastics. 

According  tn  ibe  evidence  ufflus,  who  must  necCMariljr  \ 

have  been  a  good  authority,  1       discipline  which  Colel  a 
Lily  introduct-d  at  St-  Paul's  was  fully  up  to  the  customaiy^fl 
standard  of  [jitblic  school  levcrit}'.'     This  may  probably  be  ■ 


masten,  chiMicn  bcinc  conroundcd,  11 
times)  conlnriely  tlutcof  rnlei  being 
h         er         n  wh   h  wu  ih  wont. 


'\  onljr  with  tlic  vkricQ'  bnl  {ni 
Hue  in  the  one  tHiidi  weie  Um.b^ 
I  boy  wlwn  itmoTpd  to  • 
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jibed  to  the  nide  notions  which  then  prevailed  as  to  the 

wst  efficacious  manner  of  insiilling  the  elements  of  learning 

d  morality,  though  ii  has  also  been  attributed  to  a  morose- 

s  of  disposition  in  Cotet.     At  any  rate,  whether  applicable 

t  these  distinguished  men  or  not,  the  strong  terms  in  which 

Bsmug,  More,  and  Ascham  speak  of  teachers  who  were  in 

e  hxbit  of  subjecting  their  pupils  to  cruel  punishment  would 

3  admirable  text  for  those  excellent  pereons  who  uphold 

C  observance  of  a  contrary  discipline. 

I  The  death  of  Dr.  John  Colet  is  thus  recorded  by  Wood  : — 

pWhen  he  discovered  the  sweating  sickness  to  be  upon  him, 

B  returned  to  the  lodging  he  had  built  in  the  monastery  of  the 

Jthusians  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond,  in  Surrey;  where,  having 

tent  the  little  remainder  of  his  days  in  devotion,  he  surrendered  i 

p  bis  last  breath  to  Him  who  gave  it,  on  the  i  ith  of  September, 

His  body  was  after«-ards  carried  to  London,  and  by  the 

e  of  his  old  decrepit  mother,  it  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 

h  of  St.  Paul,  nigh  to  the  image  of  St.  Wigifott." 

1  The  Building. — ^The  account  which  Erasmus  has  left  us  of 

i  original  School  is  full  of  inieresl.     After  describing  the 

fbundation,  and  the  School,  which  he  calls  "a  magnificent 

tucture,  to  which  were  attached  two  dwelling-houses  for  the 

(  several  masters,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  he  divided   the\ 

Aool    into  four   chambers.     The   first,   viz.  the   porch   and 

which  the  Chaplain  leaches  :  where  no  child  is  to 

t  admined  who  cannot  read  and  write.     The  second  apait- 

s  for  those  who  are  taught  by  the  Under  Master,     The 

^  for  the  boys  of  the  Upper  Forms,  taught  by  the  High 

■-    These  two  parts  of  the  School  are  diWded  by  a  curtain, 

B  be  (irawn  at  will.    Over  tlie  Head  Master's  chair  is  an  image 

t  the  boy  Jesus,  a  beautiful  work,  in  the  gesture  of  teaching  ; ' 

mata  alt  the  scholars,  going  and  departing,  salute  with  a  hymn. 

n  eniArit  nuncipium!   itno  c^nii  Minnm!" — Eraeml's,  Dr  futrii 

■^  Under  llji*  Rgtu«  wm  the  following  distich  written  by  Erasmus  : — 
■  "  DUdlt  m<  ftimum,  pnrri,  atque  e^ngili  puris 

Mtriha;  inJr fios  aJJilt  iiltrulai." 
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Tbevc  is  a  representiiion  of  God  the  Father,  also,  saying,  Htar 
ye  Him,  which  wonJs  were  written  at  my  suggestion.  The  bat 
apartment  is  a  little  chapel  for  divine  service-  In  the  whole 
School  there  are  no  comcnt  or  hiding-place*  ;  neither  a  dining 
nor  a  )ilee|>ing  place.  Each  boy  has  hii  own  place,  one  above 
another.  Every  class  or  form  contains  sixteen  boys,  and  be 
that  is  at  the  head  of  the  dus  haa  a  little  seal  by  way  of  [»c- 


Tbc  School  thus  descrit  in  the  Creat  Fire  of  1666, 

and  was  rebuilt  by  the  Company  in  1670.     This 

second  structure  was  supersi  le  present  edifice,  designed 

and  erected  by  (Jcorge  Snu  the  Architect  of  the  Mer- 

cers' Company.   It  has  the  aot  of  two  additional  Maslezs' 

houses  and  a  large  cUnMer  f«  «  qr-ground  underneath  the 
School 

On  occasions  of  the  Sovereigns  of  F.nplard  or  other  royal  or 
distinguished  jiersons  going  in  state  through  the  City,  a  balcony 
is  erected  in  front  of  this  building,  whence  addresses  from  the 
School  are  presented  to  the  illustrious  visitors  by  the  head 
boys.  The  origin  o^  this  right  or  custom  of  the  Paulines  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  of  some  antiquity.  Addresses  were  so  pre- 
sented to  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  in  1552;  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1558  ;  and  to  Queen  Victoria,  when  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  opened  in  1844.  Her  Majesty,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  receive  the  address  at  the  next  levi!e,  and  this  pre- 
cedent was  followed  when  the  multitudes  of  I-ondon  mshed  to 
welcome  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  .\le\andra  in 
1863. 

The  ancient  Schoolroom  was  on  a  level  with  the  street,  the 
modern  one  is  built  over  the  cloister.  It  is  a  finely-proportioned 
apartment,  and  has  several  new  class-rooms  adjoining,  erected 
upon  a  plan  devised  by  Dr.  Kynaston,  the  present  High  Master. 
At  the  south  end  of  this  noble  room,  above  the  Master's  chair, 
is  a  bust  of  the  Founder,  by  Roubiliac.  Over  the  seat  is  inscribed 
— "  Intmtiiis  animutn  studiis  et  rebus  Jionrstis,"  and  over  the 
entrance  to  the  room  the  appropriate  injunction  found  at  Win- 
chester and  other  public  Schools — "  Doce,  DUce,  out  Disude." 
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The  Library. — St.  Paul's  School   has  an   excellent  library 

i  tomcdiately  adjoining  the    Schoolroom,  to  which  the  eighth 

s  have  unlimited  access  out  of  School  hours,  the  six  seniors 

[■occupying  places  in  it  in  School  time.     Books  in  all  or  most 

I- departments  of  science  are  continually  supplied  and  allowed 

L'to  be  taken  out  by  the  Scholars.     The  collection  includes  the 

t  standard  French  writers,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for 

lAe  cultivadon  of  literary  and  scientific  reading,  according  to 

e  different  tastes  and  capacities  of  the  Scholars. 

Dr.  Colet's  own  statement  of  his  intentions  with  regard  to 

;  Foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School,  and  the  Rules  which  he 

mposed  for  its  management,  are  too  instructive  to  be  omitted 

a  any  history  of  this  noble  endowment. 

"THE  STATUTES  OF  SAINT  PAUL'S  SCHOOL. 
"  Prologus. 

"JOKW    COILETT,    THE    SONNE    OF     HENKVE     COLLKTT,      DEAN     OF 

,  desiring  oatliyag  mure  thaune  education  and  briDging  uppe  of 
in  good  miiDcrs  Rnd  liteialure,  in  Ihe  yere  of  our  Loide  Qne 
d  fyve  hnndredih  and  twelfe,  byldcd  n  Schole  in  the  E&tcnde  oT 
*  Chutdie  Vode,  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-three  to  be  taught  yhv 
And  oideyned  there  a  Maister,  and  a  Sunnnjster,  and  a 
lelyn,  with  Buflicienlc  and  peipttuall  Stipendea  evec  to  eodute,  and 
li  Punraes  and  DcTenden,  Govemoun  and  Rulers  of  thai  same  Schoole, 
I  honest  and  faithful  Fellowihipe  of  TflE  Merceks  of  LONDON. 
t  nothing  can  continue  longe  and  endare  in  good  ordre 
It  Ljtwo  and  Statutes,  I,  the  said  John,  have  exprened  and  shewed 
r  Dtnde  what  I  wolde  should  be  truly  and  ditigenllye  obKrvcd  and 
e  of  llie  School  maialer,  and  Surmuater,  and  Chapeljn,  and  of  The 
\  Govcmaun  nf  the  Schole,  ibat  in  this  boke  may  appere  to  vilial 
0)1 1  foonde  thu  Schole. 
"  Capilulum  Pruniun  de  Magistro  Primario. 

•■  In  Ibe  Grammar  Scole,  founded  in  the  Chniche  Yard  of  Poules  at  the 
a  the  yearc  of  Our  Lorde  1513,  by  John  Colet,  Deane  of  the  same 
in  ihe  Honour  of  Chrtsle  Jesu,  in  Pueriiia,  and  of  his  Blessed 
ir  Maiie.    In  Ibat  Stole  shall  be  fiisle  an  Hyghe  MaJster.    This  Hygbe 
Mt,  iti  doctrine,  leamyngc,  and  teachtoge,  shall  directe  alt  Ibe  Scole. 
t  MuHcr  sJlall  be  chosen  by  The  Wardens  and  Assistance  of  The 
:  A  man  boole  in  body,  honest,  and  rcltuous,  and  temed  in  good 
le  Laten  lilcialurc,  and  also  in  Greke,  yf  such  may  be  gultcn  ;  a 
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Wedded  nuui,  a  Single  ouui,  or  ■  rrtite  tlul  batii  no  liaicficc«rillicanviior 
benefiizc  that  laay  IcK  hu  tlur  buiioeue  b  the  SooJc 

"T]w  Mrncr*  ahatl  utcmlilc  lucctiieT  in  the  Soilc-honM,  wilb  nch 
kdvice  and  i:uun.tc1te  ofwcl!  Illcralnraiul  leamed  mrn  ay  thry  cui  gel ;  llicy 
ihtll  choK  ihit  Maistcr,  and  pve  unto  bim  hii  durgc.  ujinf;  unto  him  on 
thii  wyie  :  — 

'"Sir,  we  havt  cho«cn  jroo  wbe  Muster  wid  Teacher  of  this  Scolc.  to 
teache  Ihe  childtcn  of  the  Hunc  —  ~"  ~'~  ^poA  liteialurr.  but  >ll>a  good 
mancrs,  certifieing  iroQ  tb&I  lhi»  _  _  of  Cnnliimaiiw  and  Per}<ctutle, 

but  upon  your  dcvtk  in  the  Scole.  very  ycic  >l  CanJl/mtuu,  when 

The  Meicen  be  aacmblcd  in  the  Sc  iM,  yc  timii  lubmit  you  to  our 

exuninaljon,  and  fuunde  doingc  yooi  <.  !  mocordinge,  ye  «hiill  cvntiiiue; 
othenriie  rtuunalilc  wimcd,  ye  idult  c^  n(e  you  t»  dejwrie ;  and  yoa  ol 
your  part,  not  wnined  of  ni,  but  ol  lynde,  in  any  leaKin  willing  to 

depute,  yc  ihall  giv:  u>  waining  1  .nonthci  before,  without  wc  otn 

be  shanlyei  wtil  provulrd  of  an«lher. 

"  'Alsn,  brins  Mii'lcr.  ye  shall  not  abKQte  you,  but  npon  Ucenie  of  Ibe 
Surveyors  fur  Ihc  lyme  heing. 

"  ■  AIh>,  yf  any  contnivtrsy  anil  slryfe  shill  be  betwixt  you  and  the  Snr- 
maister,  or  the  I'hapetyne  of  the  Scole,  yc  sIiiUJ  stande  at  the  direction  of 
the  Surveyors  lieinn  for  that  yerc' 

"  And,  yf  the  chosen  Maiiler  will  promise  this,  thcnne  admylt  him  and 
name  hini  to  it,  oiid  stall  him  in  hiti  seat  in  the  Scole,  and  shew  him  hix 
I^ginjie,  that  is  to  saye,  all  the  Sellers  bynelhe  the  Halle,  the  Kytchen,  and 
Bultetyc,  and  over  that  the  hoo]  Storye  of  Chimhers,  and  in  the  house 
roofe  and  lilell  middel  chamber,  and  Ihe  tlalarye  on  the  South  side.  As 
touching  all  Ihe  sliir^e  of  Chambers  neste  undemeth  the  (Jalary,  he  shall 
nothing  meildell  withall :  and  they  shall  give  hym  Ihe  ymplements  of  hia 
house  by  Indenture. 

"  All  these  Lodgings  he  shall  have  free  mthoul  any  pajTnent,  and  in  this 
Lodging  he  shall  dwell  and  keep  householde  to  his  power. 

"  His  wa|;is  shall  l>e  a  mailL  a  wcke.  and  a  Lyuery  gowne  of  four  ikobles 
delivered  in  tluth. 

"  His  absence  shall  be  but  onys  in  the  yere,  and  not  above  thirty  dayei, 
which  he  shall  take  lonjumlim  or  drAiim.  \i  Ihc  JIaisler  be  Syke  of 
sykeness  incurable,  ur  fall  into  such  age  that  he  may  not  conveniently 
teache,  and  haih  bene  a  man  that  longe  and  lauilably  bath  taught  in  the 
Scole,  ihanne  Icl  another  be  chosen,  and  by  the  <li>crete  oharitie  of  The 
Mercery  let  there  \k  assigned  to  Ihe  olde  Maistcr  a  reasonable  livinge  of 
Ten  rounds  or  otherwise  as  it  shall  seme  convcnjenl,  so  that  the  olde 
Maistcr  after  his  longe  lalmr  in  no  wise  be  lefte  deslilule.  Yf  (he  Maister 
be  syke  of  sikeness  curable,  yet  neverthelesse  I  will  he  shall  have  his  wages, 
and  in  suche  sikeness  yf  he  may  not  teache,  let  h)-m  reward  the  Under 
Maister  for  his  more  labor  somewhat  according.     ^T  the  Under  Maister  be 
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la  litcninre  khA  In  honeil  \yk  accordyn^c,  ihen  the  Hj^h  Maisler's  rome 
wantc,  Id  him  be  choKti  before  aaaihcr, 

"The  Hyghe  Mniaier shuJl  have  the  leiicment  in  SlfifiiAifA,  now  in  the 
buides  of  Ciyslofer  MyJdellon,  to  resorte  unio,  whiche  tenement  The 
Mercen  ihall  maynCein  aad  lepayie. 

"  Tie  Surmaisler. 

"There  shall  be  also  a  Sunnnister,  xome  manne  vertuose  in  Uvinge,  and 

well  leltered.  [hat  Eball  teache  under  the  Maiater,  as  the  Hygh  Maister 

tlutll  appoynl  hym,  some  single  nuin  or  wedded,  or  a  Preste  that  hath  no 

c  with  cute,  nor  «etvice  thai  may  lett  his  due  diligence  in  the  Scole. 

U  Surmustcr  the  Hj^h  Maiiter  shall  chose  as  often  as  the  rome 

c  voyde,  a  man  hoole  in  body,  and  when  the  High  Maistcr  hath 

inted  him  upon  one,  he  shall  call  to  the  Scole  the  Survcyon  of  Ihia 

e,  uid  before  them  he  shall  soy  lo  ihe  Surmaiaier  on  this  wise  ;— 

'Sir,  before  these  my  Maisters  here,  the  Surveyors  of  this  Scole,  I 

H>  unio  you  that  I  have  chosen  yon  10  be  Under  Maister  of  this  Scole, 

il  tn  teache  alway  from  tyme  to  tyme,  as  I  shall  appoynt  you,  and  supply 

n  my  absence  when  it  shall  be  granted  me  by  my  Maisien,  The 

,  Wardens,  and   Surveyors.      And  for   such   more   labor   in  my 

U  somewhat  so  to  you  as  my  Maisters  here  shall  ihinke  besL" 

e  the  Surveyors  shall  exortc  the  Suminisler  ddigenlty  to  do  his 

e,  and  shall  layuntohimon  thiawyse:— 'Yonrromeisno  perpeluilie, 

Dg  to  your  labor  and  diligence  ye  shall  continue,  otherwise  fouDd 

ng,  and  reasonable  warned  of  ua,  ye  shall  departe.     Yf  it  shall 

It  any  ^mc  ye  will  deparle  of  your  owne  mynde,  ye  shall  give  us 

a  jrcar  waniinge. 

'  U"  any  cootroveisy  be  betwixt  you  and  the  Hyghe  Maister.  ye  shall 
a  diieccion  in  every  thinge.' 
le  will  promise  this,  thenne  let  The  Mercers  approve  the  election  of 
K  Stumaister,  and  assigne  him  his  lodgings  in  Tif  Old  Ckaunge. 

"is  wagis  shall  be  6r.  Sf/.  a  weke,  and  a  Lyuery  gowne  of  four  nobles 
n  clothe ;  he  shall  go  to  comyns  with  Ihe  Hyghe  Maister,  if  he 
=n,ly. 

"  He  shall  be  nbsentt  in  all  the  yere  not  above  thirty  dayes,  and  yet  than 
e  reasonable,  and  with  license  had  of  the  liighfe  Maister,  and  also 
l^lbe  Surveyoii.  . 

~  a  sekenes  curable,  as  aches,  or  suctie  sekenes  for  a  tyme,  he  shall  be 
asted  and  have  his  full  wagis. 
"'f  after  his  commyngc.  he  fall  sick  into  sickenes  incurable,  as  l.epiy, 
|p  FrcBChe  Voxe.  or.  after  his  longe  labor  in  the  Scole,  fall  into  age  ympo- 
nit  him  to  the  charitc  ofThe  Mereers,  they  of  the-  cofur 
If  the  Scole,  to  provide  him  a  lyving  aa  it  may  be  possible,  pray'mg  them  , 
|»  be  chuitable  in  that  behalf. 


I^^^^^^H 
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n^-  Grrai  ScAwlt  cf  En^and,                          ™ 

"  OfheA  Makers  at  Otys. 

"  Yf  b«h  ani.ier,  V*  ,iikB  Bt  aajM,  Ihenne  l«l  Uw  Seol.  cpM*e  tet  Uul 

.hile.                                                                                                                    . 

not  coDdnuc,  jn  ^r.r.idclcHx;  l-Hhr  wUtcri  »h»Il  Iwve  their  "rage",  bcteffl 

■Iw>r*  re*die  fer  lo  icii^hc.                                                                        ^ 

"  Neyther  of  thc.^-  Malilen  ihsll  Ukc  Ol 

Kcc,  or  [.ectonhype  or  Prarlm^ 

lAj^,'  or  tny  mdi  mhcr  bmi                           i 

lall  Id  their  diligmce  and  tlieir 

necesnry  Ubor  i.i  il,,^  St.jle  :    i                     i 

ind  warned  lnwfullx.  if theywUI 

not  oMue  frara  ^^chc  Msinra,  tl                   i 

,  lie  wamctl  to  de|j«rt«. 

"Lett  the  Hi^h  M.iislct  h 

to  he  fcEt>t  deane  by  the  poor^l 

chUde.  Md  b*  iue,.te  cYCTy  Jilo., 

>bo  the  leader  uid  from  t^nK'S 

to  tjniie  to  oU  up,)!!  The  Mercer 

Mry  ttr»r»lior»,                           V 

••Hi  a    ! 

H                       J 

"There  .hall 

1  b«  aim  in  the  Sehole  « 

Fx«<,  Ox  d^lr  Klooall^ 

disposeil,  shall  ^iiii;c  maiw  in  the  Clurprll  ni\\ 
Children  lo  pros|wr  in  good  life  and  in  good  literature,  to  the  Honor  of 
(iod  and  Our  Lord  Christ  Jesu.  Al  his  masse,  when  [he  bell  in  the  Scote 
shall  knyll  to  Bacrinfie,  then  all  the  children  in  the  Scole.  knelynge  in  their 
seali.  shall,  with  lift  upp  hancles.  pray  in  the  time  of  saciinge.  After  the 
sacringc,  when  the  bell  knyllelh  agayne,  they  shall  silt  downe  agayiie  to 
their  hokes  leaminge.  This  Prcstc.  tiome  gosd,  honest,  and  vertuouse  m*D, 
shall  be  chosen  frum  tyme  to  lyme  by  The  Wardens  and  Assistance  of  The 
Mercery  ;  he  shall  also  leame,  or,  yf  he  be  lerned,  helpe  to  leache  in  the 
.Sehole.  if  it  shall  seme  convenient  lo  the  llighe  Maistcr,  or  else  not.  He 
shall  have  no  Benefice  with  Cure  nor  Service,  not  no  other  office,  noroccu- 
pation.  but  atlende  allonly  uppon  the  Scole.  He  shall  leaehe  the  children 
the  Calechyion  and  Instruction  of  the  Articles  of  the  Fayihe,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  Ingliiht. 

"  His  wages  shall  be  Eight  pounds  by  yere,  »nd  a  Lyuery  gowne  of 
26j.  S^.  delivered  in  clothe. 

"His  chamber  and  [odginge  shall  be  in  the  new  house  in  Tkr  Old  Chaynt, 
or  in  the  Maister's  lodging,  as  shall  be  thought  besle. 

"  He  shall  no!  have  his  roome  by  wrilinge,  or  at  scale,  but  al  libertie 
according  to  his  deserving. 

"  [lis  absence  may  l>e  once  in  the  yete  yf  nede  be,  as  yt  shall  seme  best 
to  the  Surveyors  of  the  Scole  for  thai  yere,  and  than  with  license  askyd  and 
obteyned  of  the  said  Surveyors. 

"  In  Sekenesse  he  shall  be  nothing  ahridgcl  of  his  wages  :  But  let  it  be 
sene  that  he  be  hoole  in  body  when  he  is  chosen.     \i  he  fall  lo  unthrifti- 

■  Privileged  B^gars,  especially  for  Hospitals. 
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and  mabehaviour,  after  lefuU  warning,   let  him  be  repelled,  and 
another  chosen  within  eight  dayes,  or  as  sone  after  as  can  be. 

"  TAe  Children. 

**  There  shall  be  taught  in  the  Scole,  Children  of  all  Natims  and  Centres 
indifferently^  to  the  number  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-three,^  according 
to  the  number  of  the  Seates  in  the  Scole.  The  Maister  shall  admit  these 
Children  as  they  be  offirid  from  tyme  to  tyme ;  but  first  se  that  they  canne 
saye  the  Catechyzon,  and  also  that  he  can  rede  and  write  competently,  else 
let  him  not  be  admitted  in  no  wise. 

**  A  Childe  at  the  first  admission,  once  for  ever,  shall  paye  4//.  for 
wrytinge  of  his  name  ;  thi?  money  of  the  admissions  shal  the  poor  Scholer 
have  that  swepeth  the  Schole  and  kepeth  the  seats  cleane. 

•*  In  every  Forme  one  principall  childe  shal  be  placid  in  the  chayre, 
President  of  that  forme. 

/'  The  Children  shall  come  into  the  Scole  in  the  Momynge  at  Seven  of 
the  clocke,  both  Winter  and  Somer,  and  tarye  there  untyll  Eleven,  and 
retume  againe  at  One  of  the  clocke,  and  departe  at  Five.  And  thrisc  in 
the  daye,  prostrate  they  shall  say  the  prayers  with  due  tract  and  pawsing 
as  they  be  conteyned  in  a  table  in  the  Scole,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Momynge, 
and  at  None,  and  at  Eveninge. 

**  In  the  Scole,  in  no  tyme  in  the  yere,  they  shall  use  talough  candell  in 
no  wise,  but  allonly  wax  candell,  at  the  costes  of  their  frendes. 

**  Also  I  will  they  bring  no  meate  nordrinke,  nor  bottel,  nor  use  in  the 
School  no  breakfasts,  nor  drinkings,  in  the  tyme  of  leaminge  in  no  wise ; 
yf  they  nede  drincke  let  them  be  provided  in  some  other  place. 

"  I  will  they  use  no  cockfightinge,  nor  rydinge  about  of  victorye,  nor 
disputing  at  Saint  Bartilimewej  which  is  but  foolish  babling,  and  losse  of 
time.  I  will  also  that  they  shall  have  no  Remedy es.*  Yf  the  Maister 
granteth  any  Renietiyes^  he  shall  forfeit  4af.  totiens  quotienSy  excepte  the  Kyng, 
or  an  Archbishopp,  or  a  Bishop  present  in  his  own  person  in  the  Scole 
desire  it. 

**  All  these  Children  shall  every  Childermas  '  daye  come  to  Paulis  Church 
and  hear  the  Childe  Bishop  Sermon  ;  and  after  be  at  the  Hygh  Masse,  and 
each  of  them  offer  a  penny  to  the  Childe  Bishops  and  with  them  the  Maisters 
and  Sur\'eyors  of  the  Scole.** 


^  Alluding  to  the  number  of  Fish  taken  by  St  Peter,  John  xxi.  11. 

*  Play-days. 

3  Holy  Innocents'  day,  28th  of  December. 

•*  The  Boy  Bishop  was  one  of  the  Choristers  of  a  Cathedral,  who  was 
chosen  by  the  rest  to  officiate  from  St.  Nicholas'  day  to  the  evening  of 
Innocents'  day  in  the  habit  of  a  Bishop  ;  and  if  he  died  in  the  interval,  wa» 
buried  in  the  habit,  or  represented  in  it,  as  at  Salisbury. 
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''In  general  Proceuions,  when  (tier be  warnid,  thef  ihmll  go twmjM and 
Iwayne  logciher  soberlye ;  and  not  unge  oat,  bnt  Hy  deraodje  twegme  wd 
tureyne  seven  I'salmes  with  the  Letuiye. 

"  Vr  any  Childe  after  he  U  Tecejved  and  adinitted  into  the  Scole,  go  to 
any  other  Scole  10  learne  there  after  the  maoner  of  that  Scole^  then  I  will 
thai  suche  Childe yiir  ni>  matit  nuti ihatt  bi  kenofter  recatnd  mb>  attf  ScA, 
but  go  where  him  lysic,  where  his  fimdeiihall  thincke shall  be  betto-leam- 
inge.  And  this  I  wilt  l>e  shewed  unto  hiilivndei,  or  other  that  ofin  him 
at  his  linit  preiiCntinK  into  ttie  Scole. 

'<  \Vhat  shall  be  Taughi. 

"  As  touching  in  thb  Scotc  what  stull  be  taught  of  ttie  Maiita^  and 
learned  of  the  Scolen,  it  paneth  my  wilte  to  devyse  and  dcleimine  in 
particular,  but  in  general  to  speak  and  sumewhat  to  laye  my  mynd^  1 
would  they  were  taught  always  in  good  literature  bothe  Latea  and  Grekc^ 
and  good  autur^  such  as  have  the  vetye  KBmayne  eloquence  joyned  with 
wi:idiiDi.  S|>ecia11y  Christen  autors,  that  wrote  their  wisdome  with  clean  and 
enable  Laten,  other  in  verse  or  in  prose,  for  my  intent  it  by  this  Scole 
specially  to  encrcase  knowledge  and  woishippinge  of  God  and  Onr  Lord 
Christ  Jesu,  and  good  Chrioten  life  and  manners  in  the  Children. 

"And  for  (hat  entent  I  will  the  Children  leame  fint  above  alt  the  CoAirAnMi 
in  Engliahe,  and  artCT  (he  Aaidem  that  I  made,  or  some  other  yf  any  be 
o  the  purjiose,  to  induce  Children  more  spedely  to  Laten  sgieecbe. 
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parents  when  they  first  brought  their  children,  for  their  assent 
to  them,  as  the  express  terms  and  conditions  of  expecting  any 
benefit  of  education  there  : — 


«•< 


The  mayster   shall   reherse   these  articles  to  them  that  offer  their 
chyldrra,  on  thb  wyse  here  foUowynge : — 

*' '  If  yoore  chylde  can  rede  and  wryte  Latyn  and  Englyshe  sufl^cyently, 
•o  that  he  be  able  to  rede  and  wryte  his  own  lessons,  then  he  shal  be 
admitted  into  the  schole  for  a  scholer. 

** '  If  yoore  chylde^  after  resonable  season  proved,  be  founde  here  onapte 
and  tinable  to  lemynge,  than  ye  warned  thereof^  shal  take  hym  awaye,  that 
he  ocaxpyt  not  oure  rowme  in  vayne. 

** '  If  he  be  apt  to  leme,  ye  shal  be  contente  that  he  continue  here  tyl  he 
have  competent  literature. 

**  *  If  he  absente  vi  dayes,  and  in  that  mean  season  ye  shew  not  cause 
reaaonable,  (resonable  cause  is  allonly  sekenes,)  than  his  rowme  to  be 
^oyde,  without  he  be  admitted  agayne^  and  pay  iiii^. 

**  'Also  after  cause  shewed,  if  he  contenewe  to  ab«ente  tyl  the  weke  ^ 
admystion  in  the  next  quarter,  and  then  ye  shewe  not  the  contenuanoe  of 
Us  sekenes,  then  his  rowme  to  be  voyde,  and  he  none  of  the  soole  tyl  he 
he  admytted  againe,  and  pajre  iiii  d,  for  wryting  his  name. 

**  *  Also  if  he  &11  thryse  into  absence,  he  shall  be  admytted  no  more. 

"  *  Your  chylde  shal,  on  Chyldennas  daye,  wayte  upon  the  boy  byihop 
at  Poolis  and  offer  there. 

*'  'Also  ye  shal  fynde  him  waxe  in  winter. 

" '  Also  ye  shal  fynde  him  oouTenyent  bokes  to  his  lemynge. ' 

'*  If  the  offerer  be  content  with  these  articles,  than  let  his  chylde  be 
admytted." 


Tke  Great  Schools  of  England. 


CHAPTER  IL 

STATISTICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.  Foundation. — Although  the  School,  in  the  ordinances  of 
Dean  Coiet,  is  stated  to  have  been  founded  in  151a,  there 
seems  to  have  been  another  School  on  the  site  in  operation 
before  that  period.  This  was  doubtless  the  "  old  scole  "  whidi 
Dr.  Colet  purchased,  and  the  site  of  which  he  conveyed  to  the 
Mercers'  Company.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  153 
boys  were  to  be  admitted,  for  whose  instruction  a  High  Master, 
a  Sur  Master,  and  a  Chaplain  were  provided.     Each  child  on 
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I  dispensing  with  the  Ordinances,  but  under  the  adrice  of 

d lettertd,  and Uariud  men" 
These  powers  were  largely  exercised  in  ifios,  when,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Solicitor  General  and  of  another  counsel,  a 
body  of  amtinding  ordinances  was  drawn  up  by  the  Court  of 
astants,  doubling  the  stipend  of  the  Masters,  and  otherwise 
xtmmodating  the  original  ordinances  to  the  alleged  require- 
mts  of  the  time.  In  particular,  the  office  of  Chaplain  was 
lolished,  an  "  Under  Usher "  being  appointed  in  his  stead ; 
I  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  disposition  of  the 
s  income,  which,  instead  of  being  placed,  according  to 

s  Founder's  old-fashioned  direction,  in  a  "  coffur  of  iren,"  is 

henceforth  to  be    "  employed    either   in    exhibitions  to  poor 
scholars  proceeding  from  Paul's  School  to  the  Universities,  or 
else  lent  out  to  poor  young  men  of  the  said   Company  of 
^Mercers,  upon  good  security." 

^KThe  same  body  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  Masters, 
^Hto,  unlike  those  of  other  Schools,  are  re-elected  annually,  and 
^rold  their  office  from  year  to  year,  or  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Court. 

Ill,  Ende^vments  and  Rn'tnut. — The  various  kinds  of  pro- 
perty held  for  the  sustentalion  and  support  of  St  Paul's  School 
consist  of  houses,  lands,  rents,  consols,  and  fines  upon  copy- 
holds. The  Mercers'  Company  hold  the  whole  of  this  for  the 
support  of  the  School  in  obedience  to  the  Ordinances  of  Dean 
Colet,  and,  according  to  their  own  view,  are  beneficially  in- 
terested in  the  surplus  revenues  after  thus  maintaining  the 
School  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  must  be  decided  by  a 
Iq^I  tribunal,  and  the  sooner  a  decision  is  come  to,  the  better. 
Meantime,  the  Company  have  not  appropriated  any  portion  of 
the  surplus  revenues  to  their  on-n  use,  but  have  managed  the 

faerty  for  many  years  past  with  a  view  solely  to  what  they 
e  considered  the  interests  of  the  School.^ 
Rifvrl ef  tke  Commisiiinfri,  p.  18S.  The  Commissioners  add,  "The 
CDormous  increase  in  value  is  in  itself  evidence  of  n  pure  and  diligent 
ulministtaliun ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  better  cure  would  bnve  been  taken 
by  any  other  body  to  which  Dean  Colet  couid  have  entrusted  iL     We 
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The  total  amount  of  the  present  income  is  suietl  \a  tte  alxnit 
xitOooi.  per  annum,  a  sum  which  will  be  brgeiy  increased  in    ^ 
a  few  years.  , 

MaUers. — Instead  of  the    High  Master,  Sur  Master,   and 
Chaplain  of  the  original   Ordinances,  there  are   now  sev«i    ' 
Haaters  i  four  Classical,  one  Master  for  Mathematics,  and  two 

Masters  for  French.     Their  sti Iji,  juid  out  of  the  School 

revenues,  are  as  follows  : — 

C 

High  Muter 900 

Snr  Mulct 400 

Third  MaMar 33» 

PouitK  Muter 300 

M>lhcm>lical  Muter «» 

French  Muter 150 

AssiBtnnl  French  Mutei .    .  loo 

The  High  Master,  in  .addition  to  his  salary,  has  the  rents 
of  two  houses  at  Stepney,  a  residence  for  himself  contiguous 
to  the  School,  with  rates,  taxes,  .and  repairs  found  him,  and  a 
Master's  gown  every  year.  The  other  three  Classical  Masters 
have  likewise  residences,  the  rates  and  taxes  of  which  are  paid 
for  them,  and  a  gown  every  year. 

The  High-Master  has  no  power  to  modify  the  system  and 
course  of  study ;  such  authority  being  vested  only  in  the 
Governors  ;  but  as  regards  the  books  or  editions  of  books  used 
in  the  School,  the  choice  rests  with  him. 

Numbers  and  admission  of  the  Scholars. — Every  boy  at  St. 
Paul's  School  is  a  Foundationer,  and  as  such  receives  a  per- 
fectly gratuitous  education.  The  Scholars  are  not  appointed 
by  examination,  but  are  nominated  by  each  member  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants  in  rotation  ;  and  they  are  admitted  by  the 
High  Master,  under  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor  Accountant. 
The  qualification  for  admittance  in  most  cases  is  simply  that 
the  boy  can  read  and  write,  .and  is  not  under  nine  years  of  age. 
In  those  above  ten  years  of  age  the  High  Master   has   the 

entirely  agree  in  the  remirk  of  Chief  Baion  Pollock  that  his  selection  of  1 
London  Company  as  Trustees  wu  very  wise  and  sagacious." 
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discretion,  of  requiring  a  superior  amount  of  qualification,  but 
DO  particular  standard  has  been  decided  on. 

Arrangement  of  the  School  and  course  of  study, — ^The  Scholars 
in  the  Classical  department  are  divided  into  eight  classes  in. 
stead  of  six,  which  ^as  the  customary  number  of  divisions  in 
the  old  Schools.  These  are  taught  by  four  Masters,  each  taking 
two  classes,  thus : — 

8th  and  7th,  the  High  Master. 

6th  and  5th,  the  Sur  Master. 

4th  and  3d,   the  Chaplain,  or  Third  Master. 

2d  and  ist,  the  Assistant  Master. 

In  the  Mathematical  Department  there  is  a  Mathematical 
Master,  separately  appointed,  who  takes  the  more  advanced 
Scholars ;  the  others  are  instructed  by  the  Classical  Masters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  High  Master,  whose  place  is,  as  it 
were,  taken  by  the  Mathematical  teacher  during  the  afternoons 
from  two  to  four  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays.  For  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  School  in  Frendi,  two  Masters  are  appointed,  who 
attend  during  the  afternoons  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  High  Master,  who  is  always 
present 

Having  regard  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  on  the  subject 
of  Public  School  education,  it  would  be  well  for  the  governing 
body  of  St  Paul's  School  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable 
that  French  should  be  the  only  modem  language  taught  there. 
For  a  complete  classical  or  a  complete  theological  training, 
German  is  certainly  more  needful  than  French ;  forasmuch  as 
for  sixty  or  eighty  years  Germany  has  been  producing  incom- 
parable scholars  and   incomparable  theologians.    There  are 
reasons  of  another  kind  why  Italian  and  Spanish  should  occupy 
a  place  among  the  studies  of  this  institution,  and  why  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  instruction  in  music  and  drawing. 
As  London  is  the  central  point  of  the  world's  intercourse,  St 
Paul's  School  may  be  looked  on  as  the  central  School  of  the 
world.     It  should  therefore  be  the  incessant  and  zealous  en- 
deavour  of  its  guardians  to  adopt  all  improvements  which 
embody  the  age's  best  and  highest  aspirations. 
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PrvK*iums,  Exhibiihtii,  Pristt. — Aa  at  some  other  PbI 
Schools,  class  promotion  at  St.  Paul's  School  depends  i 
classical  aiciinnienis  alone.  It  is  not  affected  by  scoiori^, 
by  proficic'in  y  i"  any  olhcr  branch  of  study. 

In  resjicct  of  cxhibiiions  and  prizes,  no  School  in  propc 
to  its  numbers  i«  mote  aoijily  endowed  than  Dean  ( 
Foundation.     Ol'  oxiiihiiiontt  annually  dUposable  there  a 

I.  One  of  £i3o.  lenalilc  >l  «ny  C  OvroH  or  Cuiibri<l|;e. 

1.  Oneof^ioo,    I  foumioi   by  Cunpdcn.   ImuWa   at 

3.  One  erf  lia,     \     CoUts«.  Cm 

4  One  of  ^jo,  iciialilc  lor  onm  >«•.  at  Coipns  ChmU  College,  C 

S.  One  or  mor/  of  ^50.  tcnalile  «t  Oxford  or  Cambrid|[e. 

These  art  awarded  strialy  in  conformity  with  the  i 
the  Apposition  Kxamination,  in  which  ihe  Mathematical  n 

count  in  the  proiKirtion  of  one  third  to  the  Classical. 

There  are  also  four  small  exhibitions  of  10/.  a  year  each  in 
Corjius  Christi  College,  Cambridge ;  and  five,  of  13/.  a  year  at 
Trinity,  and  two  of  10/.  a  year  for  the  sons  of  clergymen  at 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

The  prizes  annually  awarded  in  the  School  are  as  follows  : — 

After  the  Apposition,  to  the  head  boys  of  all  the  classes  in 
the  several  departments — Classical,  Mathematical,  French,  and 
Arithmetic. 

At  the  .\pposilion,  composition  prices  arc  presented,  viz. :  — 

Governors'  Priies — Forllreek  Inmbitis,  l.alin  HeMmclors,  Knglish  Essay. 

Slealh  Priie— For  a  l.alin  fjsay. 

Tniro  Priie  (books  an.l  a  gold  tncelal) — For  an  Eiif;li-h  Ka^aji. 

Millcra  I'riic  -For  an  ^:ngii^h  Poem  on  a  sacrc.l  subject. 

At  the  winter  speeches  there  is  a  prize  also  for  Latin  IjTics. 

The  whole  School  is  e.\amined  cvvry  year  in  the  several 
departments  by  examiners  specially  appointed,  and  election 
to  the  exhibitions  depends  mainly  on  the  results  of  this  exami- 
nation. 

At  all  times  the  pupils  of  Dean  Colet's  Foundation  have 
borne  off  their  full  share  of  University  distinctions,  especially 
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prior  to  1838,  when  the  teaching  was  exclusively  classical. 
Since  that  date  the  honours  have  diminished  somewhat  in 
quantity,  but  they  have  increased  vastly  in  quality, — the  natural 
effect  of  a  more  extended  programme  of  instruction.  In  the 
period  between  1814  and  1838,  nearly  sixty  of  the  first  prizes  at 
one  or  other  Universities  were  gained  by  Paulines ;  while  sub- 
sequently the  number  won  by  them  has  been  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Hours  0/  School:  RecreoHom, — In  the  original  ordinances, 
the  School  hours  were  fixed  at  from  7  a.m.  to  i  i  a-bl  and  from 
I  P.M.  to  5  P.Bf.  The  hours  are  now  limited  to  six,  viz.  from 
9  A.M.  to  I  P.M.  and  from  2  p.bi.  to  4  p.m.  A  quarter  of  an 
houz's  break  is  permitted  to  the  different  classes  during  morning 
School. 

The  interval  of  an  houf  between  morning  and  afternoon 
school,  is  partly  employed  in  luncheon  or  dinner;  for  which, 
after  the  observations  of  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners 
on  this  point,  the  Company  of  Mercers  will  no  doubt  make 
tome  suitable  provision.  This  may  be  done  without  any  cost 
to  the  governing  body,  and  it  would  add  very  much  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  Scholars. 

^lie  opportunity  of  athletic  exercises  is  extremely  limited. 
The  play-place  is  a  cloister,  paved  with  flag-stones,  under  the 
Schoolroom,  67  feet  in  length  by  34  in  breadth.  But  the 
School  being  wholly  a  day-school,  the  want  of  better  accommo- 
dation is  not  so  much  felt  On  the  half-holidays  the  boys  play 
cricket  on  a  part  of  Kennington  Oval,  which  the  Governors 
have  engaged  for  them. 

Discipline:  Punishment, — ^The  monitorial  system  of  St. 
Paul's  is  adapted  chiefly  to  the  end  of  preserving  order  and 
quiet  in  the  Schoolroom.  The  whole  of  the  8th  class  are 
monitors ;  but  they  have  no  power  of  fagging,  or  of  inflicting 
punishment,  except  by  placing  a  boy  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  that  is  understood  more  as  a  mark  to  catch  the 
master's  eye  than  as  a  punishment  The  infliction  of  corporal 
or  other  punishment  rests  with  the  Masters.  The  corporal 
punishment  consists,  at  the  most,  of  six  blows  with  a  cane  upon 
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the  hand ;  and  the  impositions  are  said  not  to  exceed  50  or 

Holidays. — For  about  40  weeks  in  the  year,  boys  attend 
School.  The  chief  v-acations  are  six  weeks  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  ;  four  weeks  at  Christmas  ;  and  a  week  at  Whitsuntide. 
There  are  also  whole  holidays  on  : — 

Shrove  Tuesday.  I  Founder's  Day. 

Ash  Wednesday.  Fifth  of  NoTCmber. 

Queen's  Birlhday.  Lord  Mayor's  Day. 

Coronation  Day.  I 

and  half-holidays,  while  the  boys  are  at  school,  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays. 

Jieligioui  Obscnmncfs  and  Instrtiction. — The  religious  observ- 
ances prescribed  by  the  Founder  seem  to  have  been  neither 
numerous  nor  burdensome,  i.  The  boys  were  ordered,  we 
have  seen,  on  entering  to  salute  the  image  of  the  Child  Jesus. 
:.  At  the  time  of  "  sacring,"  (elevation  of  the  Host)  in  the 
adjoining  chapel,  every  child  was  to  remain  kneeling  upon  his 
seat ;  and  3,  Thrice  in  the  day,  prostrate,  they  were  to  say  the 
prayers  as  they  are  contained  in  a  table  in  the  School.     At 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


High  Masters  of  Si.  PauTs  School  from  the  Date  of  its 

Establishment, 


15 12.  WUliam  Lily. 

1657. 

Samuel  Cromleholm 

1522.  John  Ritwise. 

1672. 

Thomas  Gale. 

1532.  Richard  Jones. 

1697. 

John  Postlethwaytc. 

1549.  Thomas  Freeman. 

1713- 

Philip  Ascongh. 

1559.  John  Cooke. 

1731- 

Benjamin  Morland. 

1573.  William  Malin. 

1733. 

Timothy  Crumpc. 

1 581.  John  Harrison. 

1737- 

John  Charles. 

1596.  Richard  Mulcaster. 

1748. 

George  Thicknesse. 

1608.  Alexander  Gill. 

1769. 

Richard  Roberts. 

1635.  Dr.  Alexander  Gill. 

1814. 

John  Sleath. 

164a  John  Langley. 

1838. 

Herbert  Kynaston. 

Few  Public  Schools  can  claim  to  have  educated  more  men 
who  figure  prominently  in  English  history  than  the  foundation 
of  John  Colet. 

Sir  Antony  Denny,  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  and 
Privy  Counsellor  to  Henry  VIII.  was  one  of  Lil/s  earliest 
pupils,  as  were  Thomas  Lupset,  the  friend  of  Colet  and 
Erasmus ;  Sir  Edward  North,^  founder  of  the  noble  family 

1  The  Norths,  it  is  known,  have  had  a  literary  as  well  as  a  political 
celebrity.  Few  biographical  works,  indeed,  are  more  interesting  than  that 
in  which  Roger  North  has  preserved  the  memories  of  his  brothers,  Francis 
Lord  Guildford,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Charles  II.  and  James  H., 
Dr.  John  North,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Sir  Dudley 
North,  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants,  and  the  ablest  financier  of  his 
day.  The  most  noteworthy  of  the  race  in  later  times  was  Frederic  Lord 
North,  Premier  from  1770  to  1782.    As  a  statesman  he  was  unfortunate, 

O 
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of  that  name;  Sir  William  pAorr,  who  liom  being  the 
BOD  of  ft  Scrj cant  [tt-M ace  became  Prity  Counsellor  to  four 
succes^ve  sovereigns,  and  artiuircd  the  tide  now  held  by  fail' 
descendant  tlic  owner  of  Beaudeiten;  and  John  Lelamiv 
the  cclebraicd  archx'oIogisL 

In  the  long  and  brilliant  array  of  Paulines  trained  by  the 
Masters  who  succeeded  Lil  J  William  vVxhakek,  one 

of  the  earliest  and  most  pui!,~».^  mpioniiuf  the  Refomialionj 
William  Camdfj.-,' antiquarian  ai  I  herald;  the  immonal  JoHir 

but  rather  from  Tacitity  ofdispMltliin  tlun  from  drlkitmcr  of  dbQItjr  or  fimK' 
perrcmtjr  or  charpcter.    At  ■  wit,  he  wu  rmowneil  uiunig  v 
claidc  dittinguishnl  among  schoUn  i  snt  far  hU  toHhammit  and 
urbuitjr  ilriiosi  uTiivci»»llT  bdoved. 

1  From  .Si.  IauIX  I^Uuid  went  lint  to  Chriu^  College,  Cunbridg^ 
soon  remo»,-.l  i..  r.vr,.,r,l.  Afler  riuitling  Oxford  he  tmvJlc,!  on  Ihc  Con- 
linert,  and  became  acc]uainled  wUh  l(ud;nis.  Falier,  and  other  learned  roeiL 
With  a  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  this  eminent  antiqiuirian  combined 
a  knowledge  of  ancient  German,  Welsh,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
From  tbc  discursii-cn««3  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  diversity  of  hi«  acquire- 
ments, he  admirably  represented  that  univeraality  of  research  and  atuin- 
ment  at  which  Colet  aimed  when  establishing  his  school. 

In  1553  Leland  was  ajuwinlcd  "The  Kind's  Antiquary,"  and  rectived 
from  Henry  VIII.  a  s])ecial  commission  "  to  make  search  after  England'* 
anliquitiea,  and  peruse  the  libraries  of  all  cathedrals,  abl>eys,  priarie^ 
colleges,  and  other  places  where  records,  writings,  and  the  secrets  of  anli- 
qaily  were  reposited."  To  this  task  he  deiofed  tnany  years  of  diligent 
investigation,  and  many  more  to  fbe  arrangement  and  elaisifi cation  of  his 
remaining  stores.  I'nder  this  excessive  toil  his  brain  at  length  gave  way, 
and  he  died  without  recovering  the  reason  which  he  had  so  prodigally  spent 
in  useful  purposes. 

'  This  still  more  distinguished  antiquary  greatly  resembled  Leland  in  hi« 
proficiency  in  languages,  in  his  desire  to  study  antiquities  as  well  by  actual 
observation  as  through  books,  and  in  his  unremitting  industry.  Having 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  at  Oxforil  for  his  scholarship,  he  began  his 
historical  and  anlii;uarian  researches  by  making  an  extensive  tour  of  England. 
In  1575  he  was  apjiointed  Sub-Master  of  Westminster  School,  and  for  the 
following  ten  years  could  dedicate  only  the  vacations  to  his  favourite  par- 
•uiL  Such  were  his  ardour  and  diligence,  however,  that  in  1586  he  pre- 
sented his  Brilannia  to  Lord  Burleigh.  On  this  );reat  woik,  and  on  anotba 
which  he  entitled  Remain!  of  a  Grialer  Work  Q'ticfrniag  /iritaiii.  published 
in  1605,  Camden's  antiquarian  reputation  rests.  In  1592  he  became  Head 
Master  of  Westminster  School,  for  which  he  composed  a  Greek 
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Milton;^    Sir   Charles   Scarborough,   the   physician    to 
Charles  11. ;  Samuel  Pepys,  the  inimitable  diarist  ;^  Robert 

afterwards  so  popular  that  it  ran  through  no  less  than  forty  editions. 
Camden,  in  1622,  founded  the  Oxford  Historical  Professorship,  which  bears 
liis  name,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  following  year  closed  a  memorable 
life,  in  the  seventy- third  year  of  his  age. 

^  Of  her  many  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  England,  St.  Paul's  School 
virges  none  so  august  and  irresistible  as  that  of  having  educated  JOHN 
Hilton.  This  illustrious  poet,  devoted  patriot,  and  accomplished  scholar, 
'Vras  bom  within  a  few  yards  of  the  School,  and  sleeps  his  last  sleep  almost 
V)eneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral.  His  great  works,  "  performed  under 
discountenance  and  in  blindness,"  follow  him,  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  Governors  of  the  Foundation,  which  owes  so  much  to  the  lustre  of 
Hilton's  fame,  would  commemorate  his  connexion  with  them  by  some 
monumental  tablet,  bust,  or  statue.  At  the  least,  that  they  would  found 
a  Milton  Scholarship,  or  ordain  that  the  great  poet's  birthday  should  for 
ever  be  a  school  holiday. 

•  Though  the  immediate  origin  of  Pepys  was  humble  enough,  he  descended 
from  a  good  old  Cambridgeshire  family,  and  was  allied  to  the  Montagues, 
Karls  of  Sandwich.  Upon  leaving  St.  Paul's  School  he  appears  as  a  Sizar 
on  the  boards  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to 
Magdalen  College,  in  the  same  University. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  him  as  an  undergraduate,  consists  but  of  a 
record  proving  that  in  early  life,  as  in  later  years,  he  was  a  bon  vivant.  In 
the  College  Register  book  we  find  the  following : — **  October  21,  1653. 
Memorandam,  that  Peapys  and  Hind  were  solemnly  admonished  by  myself 
and  Mr.  Hill  for  having  been  scandalously  over-served  with  drink  y*  night 
before.  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Fellows  then  resident  in 
Mr.  Hill's  chamber.     John  Wood,  Registrar." 

An  early  marriage  wth  a  lady,  very  young,  very  beautiful,  and  very  poor, 
though  in  itself  imprudent,  saved  him  probably  from  the  career  of  a  prodigal. 
Their  privations  shortly  after  marriage  were  subjects  of  grateful  reflection 
in  better  times. 

Under  the  25th  February,  1667,  this  entry  occurs  in  Pepys'  diary : — 
**  Lay  long  in  bed,  talking  with  pleasure  with  my  poor  wife,  how  she  used 
to  make  coal  fires,  and  wash  my  foul  clothes  with  her  own  hand  for  me, 
jX)or  wretch  !  in  our  little  room  at  my  Lord  Sandwich's ;  for  which  I  ought 
for  ever  to  love  and  admire  her,  and  do ;  and  persuade  myself  she  would  do 
the  same  thing  again,  if  God  should  reduce  us  to  it." 

Appointed  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  some  trifling  post  in 
the  Navy  Office,  he  rose  at  length  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Navy  Board,  a 
situation  in  which  his  acuteness  and  integrity  were  conspicuously  serviceable. 
Though  an  adherent  of  the  House  of  Stuart  in  manhood,  his  political 
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Nelson,  author  of  a  once  highly  popular  book,  A  C 
for  tke  Ftsiivah  and  Fasts  of  tfu  Cktirch  of  England,  snd  one 

opiniona  as  a  boy  tended  all  to  the  Repnfalican  side ;  he  hki  left  an  frwwng 
instance  of  the  apprehension  thit  latter  dixninutance  occanoned  hiM : 
"Here  dined  with  us  two  or  thitc  mote  coantiy gentlemen ;  among  tbeitrt 
Mr.  Christmas,  107  old  school-fellow,  with  whom  I  had  much  talk.  He 
did  remember  that  I  was  a  great  Roundhead  when  I  wai  a  boj,  and  I  wai 
much  afraid  that  he  would  have  remembered  the  words  that  I  nid  the  diy 
the  king  was  beheaded  (that  were  I  to  preach  upon  him,  mj  text  ihooldbei 
'The  memoiy  of  the  wicked  shall  rot'),  but  I  found  afterwanli  that  he  did 
go  away  from  school  befon;  that  time." 

After  the  death  of  Olivei  Cromwell,  and  thronghont  the  prtcariou  Fro- 
tectonhip  of  Richard  Cromwell,  he  seems  to  have  coniorted  much  with 
Harrington,  Hazelrigge,  and  other  leading  Republicans.  When  the  Reito- 
ration  occurred  he  became,  a*,  holding  office,  was  natural,  a  conrtier,  bat 
were  the  eulogy  of  Cromwell  now  to  be  written,  abounding  materials  bt 
that  purpose  might  be  drawn  from  Pepys'  diaiy. 

A  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of  Pepyi  is  his  attachment  to  St  FanTi 
School.  On  the  gth  January,  1659,  we  find  him  "  Up  early  to  look  over 
and  correct  his  brother  John's  speech  for  the  nest  Apposition."  On  the  7th 
of  the  siiccecdinjj  February  he  visits  the  School,  "where  he  that  made  the 
speech  for  the  seventh  form  in  praise  of  the  Founder,  did  shew  a  book  which 
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of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Calamy  ;  Dr. 
Richard  Meggot  ;  Richard  Cumberland,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough ;  Sir  John  Trevor,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Sir  Edmund  Northey,  Attorney- 
General;  Roger  Cotes,  first  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
Chair  founded  at  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Plume;  Archibald,  Earl 
OF  Forfar  ;  Charles,  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  John,  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough.^ 

welL  •  •  *  So  down  to  the  School,  where  Mr.  Cramlum  did  me  much 
honour  by  telling  many  what  a  present  I  had  made  to  the  School,  showing 
my  Stephanus  in  four  volumes.  He  also  showed  us,  upon  my  desire,  an  old 
edition  of  the  grammar  of  Coletts,  where  his  epistle  to  the  children  is  very 
pretty ;  and  in  rehearsing  the  Creed,  it  is  said,  *  borne  of  the  deane  Virgin 
Mary.* "  On  the  4th  February,  1663-4,  Pepys  went  once  more — "  To 
Pauls  School,  and  up  to  hear  the  upper  form  examined ;  and  there  was  kept 
by  very  many  of  the  Mercers,  Clutterbucke,  Barker,  Harrington,  and 
others,  and  with  great  respect  used  by  all,  and  had  a  noble  dinner ^  On 
9th  March,  1665,  Pepys  was  again  **at  Pauls  School,  where,"  he  adds,  **I 
visited  Mr.  Cnimlum  at  his  house,  and  Lord  !  to  see  how  ridiculous  a  con- 
ceited peda|;(ogue  he  is,  though  a  learne<l  man,  he  being  so  dogmatical  in 
all  he  do  and  says.  But  among  other  discourse  we  fell  to  the  old  discourse 
of  Panic's  Schoole,  and  he  did,  upon  my  declaring  my  value  of  it,  give  me 
one  of  Lilly's  grammars  of  a  very  old  impression,  as  it  was  in  the  Catholique 
times,  which  I  shall  much  set  by.'*  During  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
2d — 7th  September,  1666,  our  diarist  **  saw  all  the  towne  burned,  and  a 
miserable  sight  of  Pauls  Church,  with  all  the  roofs  fallen,  and  the  body  of 
the  quire  fallen  into  St.  Fayths  ;  Pauls  School  also,  Ludgate  and  Fleet 
Street  ;"  and  on  the  15th  of  the  followmg  May,  at  a  parish  dinner  party  at 
the  Three  Tuns  Tavern,  he  and  his  fellow  convives  "did  talk  of  Pauls 
School,  which  they  tell  me  must  be  taken  away  ;  and  then  I  fear  that  it 
will  be  long  before  another  place,  such  as  they  say  is  promised,  is  found  ; 
but  they  do  say,"  adds  Pepys,  **  that  the  honour  of  their  Company  is  con- 
cerned in  the  doing  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  that  they  are  obliged  to  do.** 

Pepys  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Castle  Rising,  and  subsequently 
represented  Harwich.  He  rose  to  wealth  and  eminence  as  Clerk  of  the 
Treasurer  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Affairs  of  Tangier,  and  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Victualling  Department,  and  appears  on  all  occasions  to 
have  been  a  useful  and  energetic  public  servant. 

1  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  may  not  have  been  the  greatest  statesman, 
but  assuredly  he  was  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  the  most  accomplished  tactician  and  strategist  that  England  has 
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Among  the  Paulines  of  a  later  period  we  have  Georce 
Hoofer,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells;  Samuel  Bradford,  Bishop 
of  Rochester ;  John  Long,  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  Speitcer 
CoMPTON,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Spencer  Cooper, 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester  ;  Halley,'  the  great  astronomer  ;  the 
gallant  but  unfortunate  Major  Asdr£;*  Bishop  Fisher,  tutor 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Kent;  Sir  Philip  Francis  ;  Dr.  Oliphant, 
Bishop  of  Llanciaff ;  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  ;  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  ;  Lord  Chancellor 
Truro ;  Lee  Prince,  Bishop  of  Manchester;  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Greek  Professor  at  Oxford,  Benjamin  Jowett. 

produced.  If  (here  has  been  iniliicriminiling  adulation,  there  hu  been 
likewise  indiscnminating  abuse.  Few  will  be  inclined  to  a^ree  entirely 
either  with  Coxc,  or  MacauUy,  or  Addison,  in  bis  estinuite  of  Marlborough. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  not  unfairly,  "during  s  period  of  excessive  coitu|>- 
tion,  he  was  not  more  corrupt  than  others."  At  the  Apposition  baaqnet  of 
1S46,  Lord  John  Kussell  felicitously  observed,— "  But  for  St.  Paul'*  Scbool, 
Milton's  bar])  wouki  have  been  mut«  and  inglorious,  ami  Marlborough's 
sword  might  hive  runted  in  the  scabbard."  And  by  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate what  is  noble  amid  the  darkness  and  distigurement  of  the  ignoble, 
nakc  allowance  for  human  infirmity,  the  renown  of  Marl- 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE   SCHOOL. 
Court  0/ Assistants  in  1865. 


C.  F.  Johnson,  Esq. 
T.  Watney,  Esq. 
L.  P.  Wilson,  Esq. 
James  Witney,  Esq. 
H.  Wathen,  Esq. 
John  Watncy,  Eiq. 
W.  Barnes,  Esq. 
C.  Powell,  Esq. 
T.  Barker,  Esq. 
E.  H.  Palmer,  Esq. 
SirR.  Palmer,  M.P. 
W.  H.  Sutton,  Esq. 
W.  L.  Sutton,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Harton,  Esq. 
yi.  Flarington,  Esq. 

Surveyor  Accountant 


D.  Watney,  Esq. 
G.  Aston,  Elsq. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Palmer. 
Rev.  C.  Lane. 

Rev.  M.  Barnard. 

The  Rev.  Canon  J.  W.  Blakesley. 

J.  Shuttleworth,  Esq. 

E,  T.  Fitz-Gerald,  Esq. 
J.  W.  Watson,  Esq. 

T.  J.  Watney,  Esq. 
R.  W.  Fall,  Esq. 
J.  P.  Holmes,  Esq. 
A.  Watney,  Esq. 
J.  C.  Palmer,  Esq. 


—John  Shuttleworth,  Esq. 

Educational  Staff  in  1865. 

Jiish  Master— Kq\.  Herbert  Kynaston,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  St  Paul's 
late  Student,  Tutor,   and  Philological   Lecturer  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  one  of  the  Select  University  Preachers. 

Sur-Mastcr — Rev.  J.  H.  Lupton,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Third  Master— ^t\.  E.  T.  Hudson,  M.A. 

Assistant  Master — Rev.  J.  W.  Shepard,  M.  A. 

Mathematical  Afaster — E.  A.  Hadley,  Esq.  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge. 

French  Masters, 

first  Master — M.  T.  Pagliardini.       |       Second  Master — M.  Stievenard. 


EXAMINERS. 

Classics, 

Rev.  T.   H.  Steel,   M.A.   Assistant  Master  at  Harrow ;  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Ven.  R.  W.  Brovv-ne,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  &c. 

Mathematics. 

W.  H.  Besant,  Esq.  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge; 

Examiner  in  Mathematics  to  the  London  University. 

French. 
M.  Dupont,  Professor  of  French  at  Westminster  School ;  Examiner  for  the 

Civil  Service,  &c 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  SCHOOL,  AND 
SUMMARY  OF  RECOMME^fDATIONS  MADE  BY  THE 
ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

The  observations  and  arguments  of  the  Public  Schools'  Com- 
missioners upon  the  question  of  removing  St  Paul's  School  to 
a  more  eligible  site  are  of  such  immense  significance  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Metropolis,  that  it  has  been  thought 
indis[)ensably  necessary  to  give  here,  at  least,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them. 

"  In  the  detailed  statement  of  expenditure  for  i860,  which 
Ti-ill  be  found  in  the  answers  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  under 
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benefit  than  the  mere  instruction  in  classical  learning  of  153 
scholars;'  and  they  'recommend  the  remedy  to  the  anxious 
consideration  of  the  Company.' 

•*  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Court,  was  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  in  the  spring  of  1856. 

"This  Committee  was  to  consider  *  if  any  and  what  improve- 
ment or  addition  can  be  made  to  St.  Paul's  School,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  funds  of  that  institution  annually  producing  so 
much  more  than  the  expenditiure,  and  the  savings  having 
reached  an  amount  exceeding  20,000/.' 

"  Their  Report,  dated  September  23d,  1859,  states  that  their 
first  step  was  to  obtain  Counsel's  opinion  '  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  Trustees  of  St.  Paul's  School'  According  to  this  opinion, 
the  Court  have  the  power  of  increasing  the  number  of  boys  on 
the  Foundation  ;  but  have  not  the  power,  without  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  remove  the  School  and  buildings  from  their  present 
site,  or  to  sell  the  ground  on  which  they  now  stand,  and  pur- 
chase other  ground  and  erect  another  school  out  of  the  metro- 
polis. Neither  have  they,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  Counsel, 
the  power  of  applying  the  funds  of  the  School  towards  the 
boarding  and  lodging  as  well  as  the  education  of  the  scholars. 
In  conclusion  they  are  recommended  to  apply  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  empower  them  to  remove  the  School  and  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  Founder's  directions 
che  Committee  very  properly  applied  for  the  advice,  not  only 
of  three  of  the  Masters  and  the  two  official  Examiners  of  the 
School,  but  also  of  the  Bishops  of  London,  Llandaff,  and 
Manchester,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  of  whom  the  three  last 
had  received  their  education  at  St  Paul's. 

"  As  an  immediate  result  of  these  communications,  and  of 
the  legal  opinion  obtained,  the  Committee  were  enabled, — 
I.  To  recommend  the  removal  of  the  School  from  its  present 
site  ;  2.  To  advise  unanimously  that,  if  removed,  it  should  be 
rebuilt  in  some  place  within  the  limits  of  the  Metropolitan 
District 

"  The  Report  of  this  First  Committee  is  dated  the  23rd 
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Septnnber,  tSjg  ;  Iml  in  the  previous  JiJy  a  second  Committcft 
had  been  nominated,  to  which  the  Report  was  referred  by  the 
Court  of  Assistants.  This  second  Committee,  while  acknow- 
ledging the  great  iiresent  and  greater  prospective  increase  in 
the  revenues  of  the  School,  differ  widely  from  the  former  la 
their  view  of  ihu  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  accruing  funds. 
Having  '  satisfied  themselves  ere  is  a  present  available 

surplus  of  at  least  »,soo/.  pel  i  arising  from  the  Coletine 

estates,  and  that  there  is  :  Tiaunional  prospect  of  at  least 
3,000/.  mort  per  annum  in  me  year  1888;'  and  having  also 
'satisfied  themselves  that  the  utmost  possible  increase  of  school 
accommodation  on  the  present  site  would  not  allow  of  the 
education  of  more  than  iSo  or  290  boys  in  the  whole,  white 
even  this  extension  would  involve  the  displacement  of  all  the 
Masters  but  one  from  their  residences,  and  a  thorough  alter- 
ation of  the  whole  arrangements  of  the  existing  school  buildings 
at  an  expense  not  ascertained,  but  undoubtedly  very  great ;' 
they  slate  (hat  (he  increase  of  numbers  does  not  seem  to  them 
to  justify  '  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  as  the  present, 
and  yet  more  of  the  prospective  income  of  the  Coletine  estate  ;' 
and  then  proceed  to  recommend  a  wholly  jlifferent  measure, 
'the  creation  of  another  School  in  the  countr>','  the  retention  of 
the  present  School  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  scholars  from  153  to  200. 

"  It  will  be  seen  thai  in  the  two  Reports  three  several  schemes 
of  dealing  with  (he  surplus  funds  are  advanced  : — 

"  1.  That  of  simply  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  School 
as  it  stands,  by  increasing  the  number  of  scholars 
from  153  to  something  less  than  300,  and  aUering 
the  present  buildings  to  provide  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  increased  number. 
"  2.  That  of  removing  the  School  to  another  site  in  the  me- 
tropolitan district,  and  selling  the  existing  buildings. 
"  3.  A  two-fold  scheme,  combining  a  small  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  present  School,  which  is  to  remain 
on  its  present  site,  with  the  erection  of  a  second 
School  for  boarders  in  some  locality  in  the  country. 


1 
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**  Of  these  schemes  we  dismiss  the  first  for  the  reasons  stated 
by  the  second  Committee,  which  appear  to  us  conclusive.  We 
have  very  carefully  considered  the  relative  merits  of  the  second 
and  third  schemes,  and  we  proceed  now  to  mention  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  which  have  led  us,  upon  the  whole  and  after 
much  discussion,  to  decide  on  recommending  the  second. 

"  We  have  first  to  remark  that  the  present  site  at  the  east 
end  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard  appears  to  us  in  itself  objection- 
able. Mr.  Carver,  a  former  Sur-Master,  mentions  many  incon- 
veniences to  which  both  masters  and  boys  are  subjected  in 
consequence.  Great  interruption,  it  appears,  is  *  occasioned 
by  the  noise  of  the  traffic  outside,  which  renders  it  necessary 
to  have  as  few  boys  as  possible  congregated  in  one  room.' 
The  boys  can  *  talk  aloud  to  one  another  with  almost  perfect 
impunity,'  nay,  are  almost  'compelled  to  do  so  if  any  com- 
munication at  all  is  to  be  allowed  them.  The  Masters  also  in 
the  attempt  (under  such  circumstances  only  partially  successful) 
to  make  themselves  heard  by  the  class  with  which  they  are 
immediately  engaged,  necessarily  occasion  serious  interruption 
to  each  other,  while  the  boys  around  their  very  desks  are  able 
to  communicate  with  one  another  without  a  chance  of  detec- 
tion, except  by  the  eye  of  the  Master.'  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  effects  of  such  a  condition  of  things  upon  the  progress, 
the  faculties,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the  bodily  health  of  the 
scholars  must  be  injurious.  A  similar  view  is  taken  by  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  remarks  that  *  the  site  is  so  objection- 
able that  if  the  same  reasons  had  existed  three  centuries  ago,' 
he  *  cannot  persuade  himself  that  Dean  Colet  would  have 
selected  it,'  neither  does  he  think  *  that  the  spirit  of  his  will  or 
his  intention  in  founding  the  School  would  be  violated  by  a 
mere  transfer  of  the  site.' 

"  Having  spoken  thus  decidedly  in  reprobation  of  the  present 
site  under  existing  circumstances,  we  guard  ourselves  against 
the  inference  that  the  question  of  locality  is  entirely  open,  or 
limited  only  by  sanitary  or  financial  considerations.  We  agree 
with  the  Bishops  of  Llandaflf  and  Manchester,  and  with  the 
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Chief  Baron,  in  ihinking  that  Dean  Colct  must  be  held  to  have 
designed  a  special  benefit  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  metrc^olis, 
native  or  foreign,  and  that  this  benefit  was  intended  by  him  to 
be  conveyed  through  the  agency  of  a  day  school,  to  which  the 
dwellers  in  London  were  to  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  hii^hest  literary  culture  attainable  in  his  time. 
Were  we  com]ielled  to  choose  'i"~"n  retaining  the  School  on 
its  present  site  and  the  removal  i(  to  a  country  neighbour- 
hood, we  mighi,  perhaps,  exper  ,  some  difficuhy  in  deciding 
between  the  educational  intere<.ia  of  London  and  those  of  the 
country  at  lai^e ;  but  before  we  can  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  such  a  dilemma,  two  things  must  be  proveil.  It  should  be 
shown : — I.  That  London  is  in  no  want  of  extended  means  of 
classical  education ;  and  i.  That  whatever  this  need  may  b^ 
a  suitable  meUo]>olil.in  site  is  absolutely  unattainalije.  On  the 
first  point,  we  have  only  to  express  an  entire  concurrence  with 
the  Bishop  of  London,  whose  '  decided  opinion  is,  that  since 
the  very  existence  of  such  schools  as  that  of  King's  College 
shows  that  there  is  as  much  call  now  as  at  any  other  time  for 
thoroughly  efficient  day  schools  of  the  character  of  St,  Paul's 
School,  the  Trustees  would  not  be  justilied  in  removing  this 
school  into  the  country  and  converting  it  into  a  boarding- 
school." 

"  With  regard  to  the  other  question,  that  of  site,  we  can  well 
understand  that  differences  of  opinion  may  exist ;  but  we  think 
that  for  the  sum  which  the  present  site  would  fetch  (reckoned 
by  one  competent  witness  at  60,000/.)  a  considerably  larger 
plot  of  ground  might  be  obtained  in  a  less  fre(iuented,  and 
therefore  more  suitable  part  of  the  melropoUs,  and  that  within 
a  mile  or  two  of  the  present  School  We  conceive  that  in  the 
present  state  of  communication  by  omnibus  or  rail,  such  locah- 
ties  as  Pentonville,  or  even  the  town  apjiroaches  to  Regent's 
Park,  are  liable  to  no  objection.  A  few  (say  four)  acres  of  land 
by  way  of  play-ground,  would  be  an  inestimable  advantage  ; 
but  if  that  were  found  unattainable,  even  room,  as  Sir  F. 
Pollock  suggests,  for  a  fives   court   or   two,  with   something 
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in  the  nature  of  a  cloister  for  wet  weather,  and  an  open 
area  for  walking  or  running  about,  and  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises in  the  intervals  of  school,  would  be  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  present  state  of  things.  As  we  recommend  a  retired 
site,  high  architectural  embellishment  would  be  unnecessary, 
and  the  building  funds  should  be  devoted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  securing  the  very  best  internal  accommodation.  The 
memories  of  the  past  would  be  preserved  by  the  existing 
and  perhaps  a  few  additional  busts  of  distinguished  Paulines ; 
and  a  principal  school-room,  plain  but  imposing  from  its  dig- 
nified proportions,  would  leave  the  architectural  taste  of  the 
scholars  uncomipted  if  not  improved.  We  need  not  say  that 
an  ample  supply  of  class-rooms,  and  a  library  capable  of  con- 
taining a  large  addition  to  the  present  collection,  are  indis- 
pensable. At  least  one  Master's  house  should  be  built  close 
to  the  School,  and  we  think  with  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
that  means  should,  if  possible,  be  found  of  providing  at  any 
rate  luncheon  if  not  a  plain  dinner  on  the  premises.  We 
mention  500  as  the  number  of  boys  which  the  buildings  should 
accommodate,  but  it  would  not  be  necessary,  nor  perhaps 
desirable,  that  this  number  should  be  reached  at  once. 

"  When  we  mention  500  as  the  future  number,  we  do  not 
intend  that  all  the  additional  boys  should  be  scholars  entitled 
to  a  gratuitous  education.  Enough  would  be  done  if  the 
scholars  proper  were  increased  from  153  to  200.  The  re- 
mainder might  reasonably  be  called  on  to  pay  a  school  fee  of 
10/.  in  return  for  an  education  for  which  from  20/.  to  30/.  is 
paid  elsewhere.  In  the  School  thus  reorganized  we  strongly 
recommend  that  even  the  modified  system  of  nomination 
which  we  have  previously  suggested  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  Foundation  thro\vn  open,  as  at  Eton  and  Winchester,  to 
perfectly  unrestricted  competition. 

"  The  number  of  Exhibitions  would  not  need  to  be  increased 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  boys.  Probably  twice 
the  present  number  would  suffice  for  a  school  of  500,  and  the 
additional  Exhibitions  need  not,  and  in  our  opinion  should  not, 
exceed  50/.  or  60/.  in  value.     The  additions  to  the  salaries  of 
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the  High  Master  and  other  Masters,  anil  the  entire  salary  of 
the  additional  Masters,  would  be  nearly  incl  by  the  School  fees, 
which  should  he  paid  into  a  fund  for  the  purpose.  The  Head-a 
Matter  of  a  School  so  large  and  important  as  that  we  haw 
proposed  should  be  liberally  remunerated.  1,800/.  with  I 
house,  or  a,ooo/.  without  a  house,  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  T 
too  much  ;  and  the  Sur-Mastci  "^  ild  receive  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  present  emoluments. 

"  Pending  the  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  out  this 
scheme  of  extension,  we  should  advise  that  a  moderate  increase 
of  forty  or  fifty  be  made  in  the  present  number  of  the  School ; 
but  these  additional  boys  should  pay  a  fee  of  10/.  per  annum 
for  their  instruction,  with,  perhaps,  a  moderate  entrance  feev^H 
The  money  thus  obtained  would  provide  for  the  remuaeratHM<^H 
of  the  additional  Classical  Master,  and  diminish  the  charge  on 
the  School  funds  which  would  be  entailed  by  the  appoinlmcnt 
of  a  Lecturer  in  Science,  a  German  Master,  and  teachers  of 
Music  and  Drawing. 

"These  Non-Foundationers  should,  we  think,  be  entitled  to 
compete  for  exhibitions  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
present  Scholars,  and  their  admission  might  advantageously  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  High  Master,  subject  to  conditions  as 
to  age  and  attainments  to  be  fixed  by  him  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Sun-eyors. 

"  Summary  of  Recommendations. 

"Of  our  General  Recommendations  the  first,  and  as  we 
believe  the  most  important,  are  those  affecting  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  Governing  Bodies.  In  these  we  have  in  the 
majority  of  cases  proposed  important  modifications  ;  and  if  we 
hesitate  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul's,  it  is  not  because  we 
regard  with  entire  satisfaction  either  the  organization  of  its 
Board  of  Governors  or  the  manner  in  which  their  powers  have 
been  exercised.  As  guardians  indeed  of  the  School  property, 
the  Court  of  Assistants  appear  to  have  performed  their  duty 
both  honourably  and  efficiently.     But  the  administration  of  the 
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School  property  is  one  thing,  the  government  of  the  School  is 
another ;  and  assuredly  a  body  constituted  as  is  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  cannot  be  considered  as  in  all  respects  'suitable 
and  efficient  for  the  purposes  and  duties'  which  the  Governing 
Body  of  a  School  is  or  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  fulfil.  The 
number  is,  in  our  opinion,  too  large,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
that  the  members  of  the  Court  should  be  selected  with  any 
special  view  to  their  knowledge  or  experience  of  educational 
matters  or  to  their  literary  or  scientific  attainments,  it  must,  we 
think,  inevitably  happen  that  the  majority  will  consist  of  per- 
sons indisposed  to  trust  to  their  own  judgment  in  considering 
any  plan  that  may  be  brought  before  them  for  the  improvement 
of  the  School  or  the  extension  of  its  field  of  usefulness.  The 
tendencies  of  such  a  body  will  not  be  progressive,  and  it  is 
therefore  no  matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  have  had  to 
echo  the  complaint  of  a  Commission  which  reported  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

"  That  a  School  of  such  magnitude  as  this  will  be  should  be 
administered  with  a  view  solely  to  the  higher  educational 
interests  of  the  metropolis,  is  what  the  country  has  a  right  to 
demand  of  those  who  will  have  the  distribution  of  its  ample 
resources  ;  but  the  recent  history  of  Sl  Paul's  School  has  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants to  narrow  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  and  convert  it  more 
and  more  from  a  Public  School  into  a  mere  charitable  founda- 
tion, useful,  doubtless,  to  individuals,  but  of  inferior  public 
importance.  It  would  be  a  grievous  injury  to  the  cause  of 
classical  education  if  the  same  principles  of  exclusive  patronage 
were  allowed  to  obstruct  admission  to  a  School  which  might 
and  ought  to  become  the  first  in  London  and  one  of  the  first 
in  Great  Britain. 

"The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  more  formal  and 
systematic  effect  should  be  given  to  the  memorable  ordinance 
of  the  Founder,  that  on  important  occasions  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  advice  of  *  well-literate  and  learned  men.'  The 
spirit  of  this  ordinance  would  be  preserved  by  such  a  recon 
stitution  of  the  Governing  Body  as  should  include,  on  the  one 
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The  foundation  of  this  Grammsr  School,* 

the  oldest  and  best -support  eel  nurseries  of  learninji  of  which 
Ixindon  can  lionnl,  i-,  due  io  tht;  wisdom  and  munificence  of 
the  ancient  "  Com])any  of  the  Marchaunt  Taylors,"  a  society 
which  has,  according  to  Stow,  been  a  Guild  or  Fraternity 
from  time  immemorial,  by  the  name  of  "  Taylors  and  Linen 
Armourers,"  and  which  had  its  Fellowship  confirmed  as 
far  bark  as  the  reign  of  Kdwarcl  I.  ;  a  Com]>any,  moreover, 
which  disj)lays  upon  its  roll  ten  Kings  of  Knglaiid,  four  foreigD 
Sovereigns  and  Princes,  Dukes,  Earls,  Ifcirons,  Prelates,  and 
distinguished  characters  in  various  walks  of  life,  innumerable. 

The  first  intention  of  the  "  Merchant  Taylors'  Company"  to 
found  a  Grammar  School  "  for  the  I)etlfr  education  and  bring- 
ing up  of  children  in  good  manners  and  literature  "  was  mani- 
fested in  the  spring  of  1560-1.  About  this  period  a  leading 
member  of  the  Fraternity,  Mr.  Richard  Hills,  generously  offered 
the  sum  of  500/.  (equivalent  to  about  3,000/.  at  the  present  day) 
towards  the  purch;U)e  of  a  part  of  the  "  Manor  of  the  Rose," 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Poukeney.  The  "  Rose  "  was  a. 
spacious  mansion,  originally  built  by  Sir  John  Fulteney,  Knight, 
five  times  Ix)rd  Mayor  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  III. 
Its  fortunes  had  been  various.  After  passing  through  the 
hands  of  several  noble  families — the  Hollands,  De  la  Poles, 
Staffords,  and  Courtenays — their  tenancies    in   too  many  in- 
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stances  terminating  by  the  tragical  process  of  attainder,  it  was 
granted  to  the  Ratcliffe  or  Sussex  family,  who  obtained  leave 
to  part  with  it  in  a  more  businesslike  manner.^ 

The  names  of  the  street,  Suffolk  Lane,  from  which  it  is  entered, 
and  of  the  parish,  St.  Laurence  Poultney,  in  which  it  is  situated, 
still  recall  its  former  occupants.  "  Ducksfoot  Lane,*'  in  the 
vicinity,  was  the  Duke's  Foot  Lane ^  or  private  pathway  from  his 
garden,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  mansion,  to  the  river ;  while 
the  upper  part  of  St  Laurence  Poultney-hill,  was,  until  the  last 
few  years,  called  "  Green  Lettuce  Lane,"  a  corruption  of  Green 
Lattice  Lane,  so  named  from  the  lattice  gate  which  opened  into 
what  is  now  named  Cannon  Street. 

From  this  family  the  Company  of  Merchant  Taylors,  in  1561, 
bought  a  moiety  of  the  palace.  Their  purchase  comprised 
"  the  west  gate-house,  a  long  court  or  yard,  the  winding  stairs 
at  the  south  end  of  the  said  court  on  the  east  side  thereof 
(leading  us  well  from  the  court  unto  the  leads  over  the  chapel, 
as  also  to  two  galleries  over  the  south  end  of  the  court),  the 
said  two  galleries,  and  part  of  the  chapel."  This  portion  was 
devoted  to  the  puq)oses  of  the  School  of  which  we  are  about 
to  give  some  account.  It  may  be  added  that  the  site  of  the 
remainder  of  the  mansion,  and  of  the  garden  which  lay  to  the 
east  of  it,  have  been  recently  obtained  by  the  same  opulent 
corporation,  at  the  cost  of  20,000/.,  solely  with  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  School.  In  a  few  months  after  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  i)ro])erty  first  purchased,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
156 1,  the  institution  being  then  completely  organized,  the 
Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 

I  Shakespeare  has  rendered  the  **  Manor  of  the  Rose,"  or  "  Pulteney's 
Inn,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  a  memorable  spot  to  all  time,  by  his  allu- 
sion to  it  in  Kin^  Henry  VIII.  In  the  first  act  of  that  play,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Buckingham's  sur\-eyor  appears  before  the  Court  to  impeach 
his  master,  and  tells  the  King — 

*'  Not  long  before  your  Highness  sped  to  France, 
The  Duke,  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  parish 
St.  LawTcnce  Poultnev,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  lx)ndoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey." 
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body  of  thL-  Omijuny,  met  and  njjcrcvd    uiiiin    ihc  Sututet 
which  had  btcn  fr.inK-d  for  ihc  raguUtion  of  the  School'     Bjf 
Ihese  Statutes  it  was  oidained  that  the  High  Master  should  b« 
"a  man  in  linily  uliolc,  sober,  diacrctc,  honest,  vertuous, 
learned  in  go  id  ,uni  cluane  Latine  literature,  aod  also  in  Greeks 
yf  such  may  W  noticn."     He  might  be  cither  wedded  or  singly, 
or  a  priest  ih.it  h.nl  no  Ijenefice.     His  continuance  in  olSee 
was  to  depehil  u]>u[i  his  fulfilment  of  its  duties,  and  he  was  not 
to  resign  the  appuintment  without  giving  twelve  months'  notiM^ 
He  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  Chid"  U*h«;r.  and  by  two  subordl*  - 1 
nate  Ushers,  who  were  to  be  chosen  by  him  with  the  approval  J 
of  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Company.     The  number  of  j 
Scholars  was  limited  to  ajo ;  and  these,  with  a  noble  Ifbenlft]^ 
were  ordained  to  be  "  of  all  nations  and  countries  indifienntly.*^^ 
Once  in  evtry  je.ir  the  Master,  AVanlen,  ,iml  A^si^iiants,  with 
the  aid  of  such  learned   men  as  they  could  iirociirc,  were  to 
c»:amine  and  trj-  whi'lher  the    Master  and  Ushers  had  done 
their  duties  in  the  School,  ami  ai  the  same  time  ascertain  how 
the  children  had  jirofited  under  them. 

The  records  of  the  Company  are  im|)erfect  about  the  time 
when  the  School  was  founded,  but  the  industrious  research  of 
I  )r.  ^\'ilson,  the  author  of  The  History  of  Mcnluuit  Taylor's 
Sdiool,  has  discovered  the  names  of  twenty-four  of  the  thirty 
members  of  the  Company  to  whom  we  are  imlelited  for  this 
admirable  institution.     These  memorable  persons  were  : — 

'  Tlic  S(:iliili;.s  nito]>ti.-ii  for  llic  governinenl  of  Mcrchsnl  TayUin"  School 
Are,  willi  a  frw  tiiiliiig  i.'\ee])li'ins,  llie  same  as  lliosc  drawn  up  tiy  L'cnn 
(.'iilft  fur  tin;  toyiil.iliqn  of  Si.  I'aiil's  School  (si;c  p.  179);  it  is  uiinecesiiry, 
tlicrelore,  to  rejiriiit  llicm. 

'  In  tliis,  as  in  other  provisions  for  the  rcjjiilation  of  the  School,  the 
Company  folltiwcil  the  larije-heartcil  example  set  them  by  llr.  Colel.  As 
1ii>th  EctiooLi  were  for  ilay-iicholnrs  only,  the  clause  in  ipiestion  must  be 
underslooil  lo  mean,  ihnt  the  children  of  parents  of  any  nation  resident  in 
London  were  elij;iblc  for  aiimission. 

Dy  a  subsetjuenl  resolution  of  the  Company,  in  the  early  ]>art  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  children  of  Jews  were  excludoil  from  the  beiiel'il 
of  the  School.  Tliisexceptiondoesnothannmiiie  with  the  liderality  which 
originally  opened  the  School  to  all  notions,  and  if  it  has  not  been,  we  trust 
that  it  loon  will  be,  rci^indcd. 
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Sir  Thomas  White,  Kt.  and  Alder- 
man. 

Sir  Thomas  Offelcy,  Kt.  and  Alder- 
man. 

Sir  William  Harper,  Kt.  and  Alder- 
man. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  Alderman. 

Richard  Wadington. 

Edward  Ley. 

Thomas  Acworth. 

Emanuel  Lucar. 

William  Flectewood. 

William  Rigeley. 

William  Merick. 


Ffrancis  Pope. 
John  Travers. 
William  Sulyerd. 
Thomas  Tomlynson. 
John  Sperke. 
Robert  Duckyngton. 
Richard  Hills. 
Richard  WhethiU. 
Robert  Rose. 
John  OUyfe. 
John  God. 
Thomas  Browne. 
Jerrard  Gore. 


The  first  High  Master  appointed  for  the  School,  was  Richard 
Mulcaster,  M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a  man  highly  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  his 
knowledge  in  Oriental  literature.  Such  was  his  reputation  at 
this  time,  that  he  had  no  sooner  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
office,  than  pupils  poured  in  from  all  quarters  to  profit  by  his 
instruction  ;  and  when  the  new  establishment  underwent  the 
first  annual  visitation  of  the  diocesan,  Grindall,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  other  learned  men,  Mulcaster  was  highly  commended 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  School. 

The  visitations  of  after  years  were  not  less  gratifying  to  the 
founders,  the  patrons,  and  the  High  Master.  In  1566  an 
event  occurred  which,  at  a  bound,  placed  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  on  a  level  with  the  first  public  seminaries  of  the  king- 
dom. This  was  the  princely  benefaction  of  Sir  Thomas  Wliite, 
a  member  of  the  Company,  and  co-founder  of  the  School,  who 
having  recently  founded  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  now  came 
forward  and  munificently  appropriated  forty- three  Fellowships 
at  that  College  to  the  Scholars  of  Merchant  Taylors'. 

With  such  lucrative  prizes  at  command  the  School  rapidly 
increased  in  popularity.  The  stipulated  number  of  pupils  was 
soon  complete,  and  so  eager  were  parents  to  enter  their  chil- 
dren on  a  Foundation  so  fortunate,  that  Mulcaster  was  tempted 
to  open  rooms  in  his  own  house  for  the  reception  of  students 
beyond  the  statutable  number.    This  infringement  of  the  rules, 
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however,  drew  down  upon  him  the  ceniiure  of  ihc  Company, 
and  he  was  coiupcllcd  to  dismisa  all  supcrnumcraiy  boys,  for 
whom  vacancies  did  not  occur  by  a  given  day.' 

In  iSJi-the  CorajKiny  of  Merchant  Tayloni  becttnc  involved 
in  an  angiy  dispute  with  the  I'rcsidcnl  and  Ftrllows  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  respecting  the  non-cicction  of  Scholars  trt 
Sl  John's,  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  Founder  of  the  CollcgCi 
ordained  that  on  St.  Barnal)a.i"8  Day  every  year,  an  Election  of 
Scholars  out  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  to  (ill  the  vacant 
Fellowships  at  St.  John's  College,  should  be  made  by  the  Pred- 
dent  and  Fellows  of  St  John's,  jointly  with  the  Master,  War- 
den, and  Assistants  of  the  Company.  As  no  notice  had  been 
taken  of  the  Founder's  Ordinance  by  the  authorities  of  the 
College,  although  three  years  had  elapsed  since  it  was  pub- 
lished, the  Conii>any  :ippiit'd  to  thtni  i>cri'm]ilnrily  on  the  ?4th 
of  .SeplL'nil)i;r,  1^71,  to  join  in  an  election  on  the  feast  of  Sl 

I  l.ikotlie  raiiliiiL-s.  Ilii- Merchant  T.iylors'ichobrs  were  ir.iined  to  enacl 
playx,  iiilt'ilii.lt^,  M\'\  lluimlilk.,  ami  not  iiiifio^ueiitlv  i>erfonned  before 
Iht-ir  suM.-ioi-ii-  111  1572.  ilic  niK'on's  'SU-.Xkx  of  llif  Kiv-Is  charges  for 
|il,ivs  at  (.hiiMinas  nn.i  Shr.>vo  li,k',  ]KTfL.niif.l  ]iv  a  cimiMny  of  Ijoys  under 
RiJhnril  .Mulco>liT.  tln-.i  M.i.Il-  of  Mcrdirim  faylDn'  Sdiool.  In  1574, 
on  Canaifni.i^-iiiylil.  a  j.l.iy  i:alli.-d  TinuiU.>  al  llu-  5..jv  ./  Thibts,  was  per- 
fdmiuil  l>y  .Mulca->U'r'!i  LhJMrvn  at  llamplon  Court. 

Oti  Ihc  SliiDvu  'luL-.ilay  .jf  the  samu  yi-.ir.  P.rieas  itnJ  Anikamerii 
(Aniironicb)  wtro  .iki  "  playile  by  Muniasli-r's  ehil.iroii : "  while  in 
"S75-6.  RH-liaril  Mimca.sUT  r.'ci-ivcil  10/.  "for  |>rcs>,>iulne  a  y\ay  Wfore  Her 
(Irace  oil  Shunt  TuumLiv;"  .mil,  in  15M2,  ihe  Mailer  i.f  the  Revels' 
accuunl>!  contain  diaries  <l.i  A  I/ist.-rif ,/ .tn,-J,-ilf  .in.l  G,-'ii..-.Ta,  she«-ed 
before  Her  Majestieon.Shroueluesiiaie  at  iiighlc,  enacted  by  Mr.  Mulcasler's 
cliihlren." 

T..«-ard,  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth "i  rei^u.  Ihe  increasinn  power 
of  the  IJrowiiiMs  or  c.irly  Purilau  jutrly  iu  the  cily  of  Um.Um,  discounte- 
nanceil  and  checked  these  pcrfiumauces,  too  many  of  whiih  look  place 
upon  Suiid.iy.  •'  When  the  iiellis  tole  to  the  I.ettorcr,  the  trumjietles 
■  lund  to  the  slaj^cs  ;  whereat  llic  wicked  faction  of  Kmnc  laujjhcth  for  joy 
wliile  the  godlye  wccpe  for  sorn.wc.  Woe  is  ine!  the  playhouses  are 
pO!>lercd  when  chnrehe^  are  nakei) ;  at  liie  one  it  is  not  possible  lo  gelt  a 
phcc,  at  the  other,  voyde  seats  are  J>lenly."  A  very  few  years  laicr,  (he 
custom  of  allowing  schoolboys  to  perfomi  in  these  interludes  Mas  linally 
put  an  end  to. 
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Barnabas  in  the  next  year.  After  waiting  six  months,  without 
receiving  any  reply  to  their  apphcation,  they  determined  to 
send  a  deputation  to  Sir  William  Cordall,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  to  solicit  his  interference,  as  one  of  the  visitors  of  the 
College,  on  behalf  of  the  School.  This  bad  the  desired 
effect  An  explanation  took  place.  The  President  and  Fellows 
of  St  John's  had,  it  appeared,  been  deterred  from  going  to 
London  by  apprehension  of  the  expense  of  travelling,  which 
the  funds  of  their  Society  were  inadequate  to  meet.  On 
hearing  this,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  requested  the  Company 
to  defray  the  necessary  charges,  until  the  College  could  afford 
to  send  up  the  President  and  Fellows  at  their  own  cost 

The  Company  cheerfully  agreed  to  do  so ;  and  lest  one  day 
should  not  afford  sufficient  time  for  the  ceremony,  they  ordered 
the  examination  to  take  place  on  the  day  preceding  that  of  the 
election.^  Everything  being  arranged,  on  the  morning  of  the 
loth  of  June,  1572,  Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  Nowell, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster ;  Watts, 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex ;  Young,  Rector  of  St  Magnus's ; 
Robinson,  President,  and  Russell  and  Case,  Senior  Fellows,  of 
St  John's  College,  Oxford ;  the  Master,  Warden,  and  Assistants 
of  the  Company,  with  many  visitors,  assembled  at  the  School. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  began  by  a  brief  speech,  and  the  de- 
livery of  some  copies  of  complimentary  verses  to  the  assembled 
oompany.  This  was  followed  by  an  eloquent  oration  addressed 
by  one  of  the  boys  more  particularly  to  his  lordship  and  the 
other  examiners,  which  was  replied  to  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
"The  boys  then  offered  their  thanks  "  to  the  Founders  for  their 
oharges,  and  to  the  learned  men  for  their  paynes,"  and  pre- 
sented them  with  "  aboutte  a  quere  of  paper  in  written  verses." 

The  whole  assembly  then  went  to  the  Chapel,  and  having 
V)een  seated  in  due  form,  the  head  Scholars  of  the  School  were 
presented  for  examination.  The  Dean  of  St  Paul's  commenced 
the  scrutiny  by  directing  the  lowest  of  the  Form  to  declare  the 
sense  and  construction  of  a  particular  ode  in  Horace,  "  which, 
from  one  to  another,  he  prosecuted  throughe  the  whole  number 

^  Wilson's  History  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
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until  the  capta\n,  rtijuiringc  divcrsitce  of  phrases  and  variette 
of  wordes,  i-wX  fjn^iUy  obmyttingc  nothinge  which  might  seme 
neadfull  for  iht  irv;i]l  of  thcit  Icmingc  in  the  Latyn  tongue.'* 
The  Archdem  iiti  uf  Middlesex  (hen  examined  the  same  bcqi^ 
in  Homer,  ami  ilic  Iti&hop  of  Winchester  tried  them  in  Hebrew^ 
At  dinner  tlit  company  were  joined  by  Sir  AVilliam  Cordal^ 
the  Master  i>1  ihc  KoiU,  '  '  r  the  re[jast,  very  courteous^ 
repaired  with  Hit:  Bishop  issoNnates  to  the  Cltapel,  and 

heard  "  a  shuri  naracion  )mc  verses  composed  in  hv 

honour.     It  n:\s  (hen  dct  that  two  scholars  should  be 

elected  the  ni;\t  day,  and  tnai  \  examination  should  be  co4l 
fined  to  such  four  of  the  compcniora  as  proved  '■  metestcaa  woU 
for  learaingL-,  personage,  poverty,  and  years,  to  be  presentiUri 
preferred  to  College."  The  boys  chosen,  as  possessing  l&B 
-  rei|uisite  (]u:,litii  .iiji-ns,  were  John  Thomas  lohn  Ritkemonde, 
William  Lee,  and  Thomas  Harrison.  It  now  being  five  o'clock 
the  assembly  was  dissolved.  Next  day  the  Master.  Warden, 
and  .\ssistants  of  the  Company,  with  the  i're:.i<lent  and  two 
Senior  Fellows  of  .St.  John's,  met  in  the  Ch;^pel,  according  to 
the  statutes  of  Sir  Thomas  White,  for  (he  puqiose  of  electing 
the  two  Scholars,  when,  after  due  consideration,  they  elected 
Lee  and  Rickesmonde  to  supply  two  of  the  vacancies  in  the 
College.' 

The  first  election  to  the  Fellowships  of  Sir  Thomas  White's 
Foundation  having  terminated  to  the  ajiparent  satisfaction  ol 
all  concerned,  the  Company  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing an  election  the  following  year ;  but,  to  their  great  mortifi- 
cation, they  received  a  letter  from  ihe  College,  alleging  their 
poverty  and  v.arious  other  reasons  for  not  joining  in  an  election 
until  the  next  year.  Complaint  was  again  made  to  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  by  a  temperate  and  judicious  award  which  he 
made  in  March,  i,-,74,  the  acrimony  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Company  and  the  College  was  for  a  ]>enod  all.iyed.  The  ([uarrel 
broke  out  again  with  increased  violence  some  lime  after,  and 
for  many  years  the  relations  between  the  parties  were  the 
reverse  of  amicable. 

'   Wilson's  lliilory  of  M,-r,/,„„/  T^nUn'  S.  IwoL 
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While  the  Company  and  the  College  were  thus  at  variance, 
an  incident  occurred  which  threatened  serious  consequences 
to  the  School.  Mulcaster,  who  had  long  entertained  a  repug- 
nance to  the  duties  of  his  office,  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  its 
emoluments,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Company  to  increase  them, 
gave  formal  notice  on  the  28th  of  June,  1586,  that  he  should 
resign  his  charge,  offering  at  the  same  time,  if  the  Court  could 
not  sooner  procure  a  Master  to  their  satisfaction,  to  continue 
at  the  School  another  year.^ 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  successor  was  not  so  great 
as  had  been  expected.     In  a  few  months,  such  was  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  High  Mastership  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  a  number  of  highly-qualified  men  came  fonvard  as 
candidates  for  the  post.     The  choice  fell  upon  Henry  Wilkin- 
son, M.A.,  who  had  formerly  been  Chief  Usher.     From  this 
period   the  School  appears  to   have  pursued   its  course   for 
many  years  without  any  imi)ediments   beyond  those   arising 
from  the  still  recurring  controversy  between  the  Company  and 
the  authorities  of  St.  John's  College.     In  1603,  however,  owing 
to  the  raging  of  the  plague^  the  School  was  broken  up  for  some 
months.     In  November,  1606,  the  Company,  ^'perceaving  that 
t>Tne  and  experience  hath  founde  that  it  were  fytte  to  make 
some  addicion  or  enlargement  of  the  orders  of  the  Companies' 
schooles,  and  knowing  that  nothing  can  contynue  without  order 
and  government,"  appointed  a  committee  to  peruse  the  statutes, 
and  to  i)reparc  such  additional  regulations  as  might  be  thought 
necessary.     The  committee  consisted  of  the  Master  and  War- 
<lens,  Juxon,  the  late  Master,  Baron  Sothcrton,  Sir  John  Swin- 
nerton,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  on  the  14th  of  January  in 
^he  next  year,  submitted  the  result  of  their  inquiries  and  deli- 
^rations.     The  measure  recommended  was   a  Probation  or 
Examination   of  the  School  three  times  a  year,  which  being 
nioved  by  Dean  Overall  and  four  other  doctors  of  divinity,  was 
adopted  without  hesitation.- 

Wilson's  History  of  Merchant  Taylors^  School, 
*  **  At  a  court  of  assistants,  holden  at  Marchauntailors  hall,  upon  Wed- 
^'^^y,  the  xiiii  day  of  January,  anno  dmi.  1606-7,  Annoque,  &c.  Jacobi 
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About  a  yeu  after  the  csublishmcnt  of  the  IVobation,  it  was 
for  the  better  satisfaciiun  of  the  Muters,  Wardens,  an<I  Couit 

Angliir,  &C.  qnirlo  ei  Scmie  quadngcwimo,  it  wu  wiib  a  jpnwnill  uxitt 
conclnded  and  agrecil,  that  ihcsc  order*  (ullbwing,  concemlni;  a  prohatloB 
of  the  companiei  gnminer  KhooW  b  London,  three  icveraU  ivma  in  the 
yere  ihallie  duly  obaerved,  (or  Ihf  rcuocw  Iherrin  mcncioned.  Wliidi  arAim 
were  dcvUci]  Uii  (he  t[''**t  spo^  ai  •»>  -  iutaie,  \tj  leaniKl  ntoii  »l  the 
prtMecDoon,  and  by  the  grmte  pByneauul  t, ire  of  Mr.  Kobal  Don,  agnn 
tnuitcr  and  libcrsU  bencfattor  to  this  ^puiy.  uid  after  coniiminl  and 
allowed,  u  vcty  g»o<]  and  nevruafy  hi  r  moat  ^nvr  anil  IcBnuid  tnOi 
whoM  name*  oirt  tubtcribed  to  the  ante. 

"The  Marcluunt'taLlciriachoaleiii  l.ondan.  wu  fonnded  at  tlic< 
charge,  nowe  Ri>rty-fyi>i  yerM  pail,  and  by  them  niainleyncd  with 
to  a  Diaiiler  and  thtte  lulwn,  and  othet  char)^  yerdy,  to  llieir  oontymiltl 
burden  and  coit,  and  being  acitHat  neeie  the  mtddcu  dT  ihti  *  "^ 

renowncl  citty  (the  eyr  at  thii  kingdom),  it  famous  throut-hont  all  Engl 
anil  ^h-j  ill  -init  reimile  ]>lacts  btTcmd  the  M-ns  «cll   sivil^en  of,   and  that 
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1  good  reports 

b->th  of  tlie  iimi>[er  am!  >clioole.  And  thereupon,  and  lu  thai  end  and 
purpose,  tliey  have  spenl  their  labor  and  indualry,  with  the  help  and  advice 
of  some  learned  men,  to  device  a  rR()IiATIl.>N  for  reformation,  and  belter 
iriali  of  tlie  state  of  Ihe  sclmole  hereafter,  and  lliis  regard  beiiij;  linil,  ihe 
more  care  U  to  be  re'iuired  that  this  probaliun  and  Iriall  be  handled  »ith 
such  a  faitlifull  circuinsi.eccon  as  the  coin|i,inv  (ffounders  of  lliis  fcchoole) 
understanding  from  [y:ne  to  lyrae  how  every  forme  in  iheir  ichoole  pro- 
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of  Assistants  of  the  Merchant  Taylors*  Company,  proposed 
and  determined  that  the  Probation  itself  should  be  examined 

ceedeth  and  groweth  in  knowledg  and  exercises,  may  receave  their  just 
and  due  contentment,  and  parents  and  friends  of  children  may  have  their 
full,  or  at  least  convenient  satisfaccon,  and  the  credit  of  the  teachers,  with 
the  fame  of  the  schoole,  preserved.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  these 
good  orders  hereafter  following  shall,  by  the  niaister  and  three  ushers,  be 
duly  and  truly  observed : — 

*•  I.  A  probacon  of  the  whole  schoole  shall  bee  made  onely  by  the 
master  of  the  schoole  and  the  three  ushers,  and  at  these  three  tymes,  viz. 
the  first  on  the  eleaventh  day  of  March ;  the  second  on  the  eleaventh  day 
of  September;  the  third  on  the  eleaventh  day  of  December;  not  being 
Sundaies.  And  if  anie  of  the  said  daies  happen  on  the  Sunday,  then  upon 
the  next  day  following. 

"  2.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  eight  or  nine  daies  before  the  said  pro- 
bacon-day,  shall  admonish  all  the  schollers  of  the  school,  as  well  them  that 
bee  absent,  by  messengers,  as  them  that  be  present,  by  himself:  first,  that 
they  prepare  all  such  necessaries  as  are  required  on  the  probacon-day ; 
secondly,  that  they  com  to  the  schoole,  on  the  said  probacon-day,  in  the 
morning,  at  half  an  houre  after  six  of  the  clock  at  the  furthest,  and  so  to 
continue  till  an  eleaven  ;  and  in  the  aftemoone,  likewise,  at  half  an  hour 
after  twelve,  and  to  contynue  till  five. 

**  3.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  the  day  before  thi;  probacon-day,  shall  see 
that  every  scliolier  in  the  schoole  bee  furnished  witli  paper,  pennes,  and 
ynck,  for  tlie  next  daies  exercise ;  and  also  that  every  ones  name,  his  age, 
the  day,  moneth,  and  yeare  of  his  coming  first  to  school,  bee  written  with 
his  own  hand  on  the  outside  of  his  paper,  or  paper-book,  or  on  the  topp 
of  his  first  page. 

**4.  The  mr  t>f  the  schoole  shall  propound  to  ever>-  form  in  the  schoole, 
for  fowre  howres  in  the  forenoone,  and  as  manic  in  the  aftemoone  of  the 
probation-day,  several  exercises  to  bee  done  in  writeing  ])y  every  one  of 
them  within  the  sett-tyme  hereafter  mentioned. 

**  5.  The  mr  of  the  schoole,  and  the  three  ushers  (while  the  schollers 
are  doing  their  work,  and  dureing  the  prescribed  time,)  shall  carefully,  and 
with  a  watchful!  eye,  provide,  that  no  scholler  of  anie  forme  do  prompt  or 
once  lean  towards  his  fellow  for  help,  that  tlie  founders  may  the  belter 
know  how  they  proceed,  by  doing  of  their  own  act  and  exercise,  without 
any  help. 

**6.  The  mr  of  the  schoole  and  the  three  ushers  at  th'  end  of  ever}' 
howre  (dureing  the  whole  day),  shall  see  that  ever)'  empty  space,  and  also 
the  last  line  of  every  exercise,  l)ee  crossed,  that  afterwards  tliere  may  bee 
no  adding  of  anie  thing,  but  that  the  work  of  every  boy  doe  stand  to  bee 
viewed  hereafter  as  hee  of  himself  did  perfom  it  in  that  sett-time  ;  and  that 
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twice  in  ihc  year  by  two  leamcil 
adopted. 


the  (ottnoon'i  vorkc  >lull  he  alwiiet  uken  from  the  KhoUn  *t  tlicirg^t^ 
away  by  Ihr  uihcn,  uid  dclivrrn!  to  [be  mr,  wch  a 
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(acciinlin^  M  tlie  ciim|>[tnlc'i  order,  heretofore  ptorlded  In  the  like  b 
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after  »hen  lliey  think  iiest.   ci 

egislred  with   the 

like  thill;;*  rcgistred  at  former 

oye's  contjniLance 
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A  few  months  after  the  introduction  of  the  revised  rules, 
King  James  I.  was  pleased  to  intimate  his  intention  of  dining 
with  the  Merchant  Taylors  at  their  Hall  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  election  of  the  Master  and  Warden.  The  Company  were 
very  desirous  that  the  School  should  figure  on  this  august 
occasion.  Accordingly,  Buckeridge,  the  President  of  St.  John's 
College,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon,  and  some  of  the 

either  in  any  fonne,  or  in  the  schoole,  and  other  like  circumstances  there 
mentioned.  And  the  mr  and  wardens,  or  som  one  of  them  shall  subscribe 
to  the  register  so  brought  and  confirmed  under  the  schoole-mr  and  ushers 
hands  ;  an^  also  cause  to  bee  entred  into  their  court-book  the  day  on  wch 
the  said  mr  of  the  schoole,  with  one  of  his  ushers,  came  and  presented  the 
same,  for  testimony  to  the  compwiny  as  well  of  the  said  dutifull  p*sentment, 
as  also  of  their  care  towards  the  schoole,  and  desire  they  have  to  know  how 
their  schollers  doe  proceede;  and  even  then  shall  bee  given  to  the  said 
master  of  the  schoole  xxvlr.  viii//.  by  the  name  of  a  reward  to  bee  distributed 
equally  (for  considerations  in  the  giver),  to  himself,  and  his  three  ushers, 
vLr.  viii</.  to  each  uf  them  for  their  good  care  and  pains  taken  in  the  pre- 
misses, and  their  further  encouragement,  PROVIDED  ahvaies  herein,  that 
uppon  any  fraudulent  dealing  in  the  master  of  the  schoole,  or  the  three 
ushers,  the  aforesaid  reward  shall  cease,  and  the  blame  and  shame  shall 
rest  with  them  for  their  wilfull  default. 

**  12.  It  is  thought  meete  that  this  probation  of  the  whole  schoole  shalbee 
committed  iiino  the  honest  and  faithfull  trust  and  disposition  of  the  mr 
of  the  schoole  and  the  three  ushers  alone,  without  any  association,  for 
these  three  causes  :  Ffirst,  the  fTounders  have  good  experience  of  their  faith- 
full  governemcnt  and  assured  confidence  of  their  care  of  this  trust  reposed 
uppon  them.  Secon«lly,  this  triall  of  the  schollers  being  made  by  an  act 
<mely  in  writcing,  it  is  without  doubt  that  strange  assembly  will  but  hinder 
them  in  their  .'-aiil  exercises.  Thirdly,  the  watchfull  eye  of  the  mr  and  the  3 
ushers  onely,  wilbee  sufficient  to  make  the  boyes  the  more  serious  and 
earnest  in  their  work,  and  cause  every  boye's  act  to  bee  entirely  his  owne 
worke,  withcmt  any  help  ;  whereas,  yf  further  assembly  were,  this  pro- 
bacon  could  not  by  the  mr  and  the  three  ushers  bee  so  carefully  attended, 
neither  tlie  schollers  worke  be  so  heedefully  and  dutifully  intended  and  done 
bv  them  as  it  should. 

**I3.  These  orders,  with  the  exercises  following,  shalbee  written  in  the 
booke  of  the  schoole's  j)robacon ;  and  shalbe,  by  the  mr  of  the  schoole, 
read  and  made  knowne  unto  the  three  ushers  on  the  fin>t  or  second  day  of 
the  aforesaid  monethes,  March,  September,  and  December." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  exercises  appointed  to  be  done  by  every 
form,  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  each  Probation  Day. 
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boys  were  to  be  tr.iincd  to  welcome  ihe  royal  party  wiih  speeches 
and  verses.  iMifuriun.itcIy  for  this  amngciDcni,  some  one  at 
Court,  who  ptul].il)ly  knew  what  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
the  king  and  .jiiccn.  recommended  the  employment  of  Ben 
Jonson  to  prjjiue  :m  cnltrtninmcnl  with  "  musique  and  oUier 
inventions,"  niiich  was  agreed  to.' 

The  eminence  which  the  .  had  attained  by  the  early 

part  of  the  seicntccnih  cen  e  ouragcd  several  U-nevolcni 
and  opulent  citiiens  to  augi^^...  tl,-  number  of  its  Exhibitions. 


'  There  \%  s^me  inwn  for  thinking  ih»t  ihi»  fc»tinil,  which  look  place 
toaa  «fter  the  diieclion  of  Ihe  Guni>mnfor  Plot,  and  it  which  John  BuS, 
Mm.  Dm.  pretidt^l  at  Oie  orgm.  wai  tbe  oooMon  when  the  cuHot  *«nla^ 
of  God  Smt  the  K\Hg  vai  finl  nine  publidy.  ^ 

Of  Ihe  entcrtnmmcnl  i1«-!f  (not  induHcd  in  Jonsf^'s  piiblLslicd  worin\ 
the  t'cimpany'n  throniLler-i  Iiivc  left  us  a  parlicular  dcbtriplion  : — 

•'  Atthcupi>crcn.l  uf  the  Mall  there  was  set  a  cliair  of  o.latc,  where  His 
Mnju-lic  Kit  and  viewed  the  H.ill  ;  ind  a  very  pr.)per  child,  well  spolen, 
beiiic  clolhcl  like  nn  ang^l  of  Kla.lncss,  with  a  taper  ..f  frAtikiiiceri-ie  l>uraing 
ill  hi!  hand,  delivered  a  short  »pei>th.  coiilaining  iS  ver^c^.  dtvtjcd  bv 
Mr.lleiijans..n.  which  pkawd  His  Majcstie  mai^elh.H^ly  «dl,"  Ac. 

So  well,  iniieed,  was  King  James  plenwil  uitli  tlii*  ruh  liaiiqiu-t,  and  the 
accomp.anyment  of  "a  pur*  of  ;;old  presented  lo  him  by  the  Mai-ter," 
that  on  the  Clerk  of  Ihe  Company  ofTering  him  '■  a  mil,  wherein  was 
renistctcd  the  names  of  se.iveii  kings,  one  (Jueene,  Bcnvonlceite  I'rinces  and 
Uukes,  two  Duthcsscs,  one  Archbj'sho]ipe,  one-and-fhirlye  Earls,  five 
Coiinlesscs,  one  Viscounl,  f..urtecnc  Ilysh.ippcs,  sivty-aml-siM;  Harons,  two 
Ladies,  se.iven  Alilmls,  seaven  Priors,  and  one  SiililVint,  oniilling  a  great 
numlicr  of  Knights,  E^iiuires,  &c.,  who  hadde  beenc  free  of  that  Companie, 
his  Majestic  very  gratiously  accepted  it  and  snycil,  '  llial  he  hiniictr  was 
free  of  another  Coin[>a"ie,  yel  he  wouhl  so  much  ^Tace  Ihe  Conipanie  of 
Merchant -Taylors,  that  the  Prince  his  dilcil  simnc  should  Ue  free  thereof, 
and  that  he  ivcmld  see  and  bee  a  wilnessc  when  the  garlande  shoulde  bee 
put  on  his  head.'"  The  Prince,  accordingly,  with  ii]iwatils  of  twenty  of 
the  principal  noblemen,  English  and  foreif;n,  who  accompanied  hiin,  were 
made  free  thai  evening  of  the  ancient  ami  renowned  fraternity.  ( )n  the  4lh 
January,  1613-I4.  the  city  gave  a  lianijuct  to  the  King  in  hononr  of  the  ill. 
fated  nujitials  of  the  Karl  and  Countess  of  SomcrM't,  "and  l>ecauje  the 
Lord  Maiors  hou-e  is  not  hthl  spacious  enough  to  receive  •■■i  ;;reat  .t  irayne 
aa  is  expected  will  attend  the  King,  therefore  it  is  a;;reed  and  so  ordered 
thai  the  Merchant  T.iylors  Hall  shnll  lie  ptcjiareil  and  made  ready  against 
Ihal  night  for  (his  solemnitic." 
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Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are  Walter  Ffysshe  and  John 
Vernon,  by  whose  liberality  an  academical  education  has  been 
placed  within  the  reach  of  many  a  deserving  scholar,  whose 
pecuniary  circumstances  would  never  have  enabled  him  to 
live  at  the  University. 

In  1666,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  2d,  a 
terrible  calamity  occurred  in  London, — the  Great  Fire,  which, 
in  three  days  only,  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  City  to 
ashes.  This  awful  conflagration  began  in  Pudding  Lane,  a 
few  streets  east  of  Suffolk  Lane,  and  by  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  the  pile  of  ancient  buildings  devoted  to  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Through  the  foresight 
and  activity  of  Mr.  Goad,  the  then  Master,  the  books  forming 
the  library  of  the  School  were  all  preserved,  and  in  a  few 
weeks,  owing  to  this  gentleman's  high  sense  of  duty,  the 
business  of  tuition  was  carried  on  in  a  building  temporarily 
engaged  for  the  purpose.  Although  the  Company  took  imme- 
diate steps  for  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  re-building 
the  School,  yet  such  was  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  fire  upon 
every  description  of  business  in  London,  that  nearly  ten  years 
elapsed  before  the  new  building,  which  gradually  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one,  was  completed. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  School  is  unmarked  by  any 
event  of  public  interest.  Its  career  has  thenceforth  been 
uniformly  prosperous,  and  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  first 
educational  institutions  in  the  kingdom. 

J7ie  Buildings y  erected  in  1675,  consisted  of  a  long  and 
spacious  school-room,  supported  on  the  east  side  by  a 
number  of  stone  pillars,  fonning  a  handsome  cloister.  Ad- 
joining to  the  School  was  the  Library,  and  contiguous  to  these 
buildings  was  a  large  house  appropriated  to  the  Master.  The 
premises  are  now  divided  into  a  commodious  Upper  School- 
room;  two  writing-rooms,  formed  in  1829,  out  of  apartments 
pre\4ously  occupied  by  the  Under  Masters,  and  a  portion  of 
the  cloister ;  a  class-room  for  the  Head  Master ;  a  class-room 
for  the  Head  Master's  Assistant,  formerly  used  as  a  day-room 
for  the  Head  Master's   boarders ;   a   common-room   for  the 
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Under  Masters ;  two  cluKs-roorns,  one  for  thf  first  Undw 
Master,  and  om;  for  teacbtng  French  ;  aiid  it  Iibrar)-,  xtatxling 
on  the  site  of  the  Ducal  Chapel,  whore  the  bo)'B  are  enter 
and  where  the  examinations  take  place. 

The   Merchant  Taylors'  Company  having  lately  expends 
3o,ooo/.  in  ihc  purchase  of  premises  abutting  on  the  SchooJ^B 
we  may  look  forward  at  ""  — ~  ''istant  date  to  a  great  i 
provement  Imili  in  the  c  e  and  appearance  of  thel 

edifice.     It  i?  to  l>e  hopi  any  alterations  they  msTtl 

make,  the  IcmlL-ncy  to  Vn  m  in  the  construction  gf* 

School  buiMincs  will  be  avoitieu.  Mcdi»:valism  leant  evet^  f 
more  to  the  cluisiral :  it  favoured  gloom  and  shut  out  the  ] 
sunshine,  'i  he  eye  of  a  child  should  not  rest  on  lukcd  i 
melancholy  walls ;  it  should  be  gladdened  wherever  it  tun 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  in  School  buildings  architectural 
beauty  shouU  be  liisruyanled.  This  is  an  aye  wherein,  what- 
ever else  has  stood  siill,  architecture  has  made  notable 
progress,  ami  a  fraternity  so  wealthy  as  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Company,  should  endeavour  to  render  their  School  as  much 
an  architectural  ornament  as  it  has  for  centuries  been  a  moral 
and  an  intellectual  blessing  to  the  Mctroi'olis. 

The  Li/'niry  has  a  fair  collection  of  theological  and  classical 
works  chiefly  jTesented  by  the  Company,  who  devote  twenty 
guineas  annually  to  its  maintenance.  It  is  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  Masters,  but  boys  of  the  Head  Form  are  permitted 
to  borrow  books  from  it.  iiy  the  Company's  yearly  grant  and 
by  ])resents  of  books  which  are  tniule  by  everj-  new  Member 
who  is  elected  u])on  the  Court,  the  Librarj-  is  now  well  kept 
up.  Ww  works  that  the  young,  or,  indeed,  that  the  matured 
student  can  reiiuire  for  ordinary  purposes  are  missing  from  its 
shelves.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Head  Master,  who 
selects  the  books  which  are  added  to  it  from  time  to  time. 
The  two  highest  ranks  of  the  Head  Form,  the  Monitors  and 
Prompters,  have  besides  good  collections  of  such  books  as 
are  wanted  for  their  daily  lessons.  For  works  of  occasional 
requirement  they  apply  to  the  School  Library. 
The  advantages  arising  from  free  access  to  a  copious  iibraiy 
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are  so  important,  that  eveiy  Public  School  should  provide  the 
same  facilities  for  its  enjoyment  which  we  are  told  Merchant 
Taylors'  affords.  Nothing  so  charms  or  recompenses  a 
studious  boy  as  a  large  library.  Neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  for  progress  in  scholarship,  works  of  reference  of  the 
most  various  kinds  are  indispensable.  The  library  of  a  great 
School  should  be  amply  furnished  with  classical,  foreign, 
and  oriental  works.  There  are  particular  provinces  of  litera- 
ture, in  which  England,  rich  as  she  is  in  other  departments, 
is  notoriously  deficient.  There  is  not,  for  instance,  in  the 
English  language,  a  single  copious  Biographical  Dictionary, 
comparable  to  the  Bwgraphie  UniverseUe^  and  other  Frendi 
works,  and  if  a  boy  grows  interested  in  biography,  in  its 
widest  range,  access  to  the  French  Biographical  Dictionary 
is  absolutely  needful.  To  prevent  noise  and  confusion, 
there  ought  to  be  a  reading-room  for  the  Masters,  another  for 
the  head  boys,  and  a  third  for  boys  in  the  lower  forms. 


STATISTICAL  AND  MISCELIANEOUS. 

I.  Foundation. — The  School,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  | 
establiahed  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  in  the  year  1561,  t 
At  that  time  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  Founder  of  St.  John'a  j 
College,  Oxford,  was  an  active  member  of  the  Court,  and  he  ^ 
and  others  influenced  the  Company  10  found  thi'  School  ;  and 
it  has  been  generally  considered  that  he  held  out  promises  to 
the  Company  10  secure  to  the  Scholars  important  privileges  at 
his  College. 

II.  Ginrrniiis  Body. — The  Court  of  Assistants,  comprising 
forty  members  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  are  the 
Governors  and  Patrons  of  the  School,  and  they  claim  an  ab- 
solute and  exclusive  authority  over  it,  even  to  the  extent  of 
abolishing  it  aUogether  if  they  thought  proper  so  to  do.  Con- 
sidering, however,  as  the  Report  of  the  Public  Schools'  Com- 
mission remarks,  that  the  constituent  documents  of  the  School 
indicate  on  the  part  of  the  Company  at  that  time  an  intention 
that  it  should  be  a  permanent  Foundation,  that  considerable 
endowments  have  been  bestowed  and  accepted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  School,  and  that  its  present  site  was  in  great  part,  if  not 
wholly,  acquired  by  money  given  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  School  by  an  individual  member  of  the  Company,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  they  are  as  free  from  legal  obligation  re- 
specting it  as  they  believe  themselves  to  be.  But  as  the  wisdom 
of  the  Company  in  governing  has,  on  the  whole,  been  as  great 
as  their  munificence  in  giving,  no  organic  change  in  the  manage- 
ment seems  desirable.  There  is  no  visitor.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Company  there  are  not,  nor  were  there  ever,  any  Statutes 
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in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  At  the  establishment 
of  the  School,  they  remark,  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations 
called  "  Statutes,"  was  drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  Court, 
but  of  such  rules  and  regulations  the  greater  part  have  either 
become  obsolete  or  have  been  from  time  to  time  annulled  or 
altered  by  the  Court  The  School  exists,  in  fact,  on  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Court,  who  have  full  power  to  make,  and  have 
from  time  to  time  made,  such  orders  and  rules,  either  of  a 
permanent  or  of  a  temporary  character,  as  they  have  considered 
expedient 

III.  Duties  and  Emoluments  of  the  Masters, — Originally  there 
was — first,  a  Head  Master,  sometimes  called  High  Master,  or 
simply  Master  of  the  School ;  second,  three  Ushers  or  Under 
Masters,  all  of  whom  had  residences  provided  for  them,  and 
were  paid  partly  by  stipend,  partly  by  quarterages  from  a  portion 
of  the  Scholars.  The  instruction  was  purely  classical,  care  being 
taken,  however,  that  the  religious  training  of  the  boys  should 
be  attended  to  both  by  the  Head  Master  and  by  the  Ushers. 

The  present  staff,  appointed  and  removable  solely  by  the 
Court  of  the  Company,  consists  of  the  Head  Master,  Head 
Master's  Classical  Assistant,^  four  Under  Masters,  teaching  in 
the  Classical  School,  four  Mathematical  Masters,  two  Writing 
Masters,  two  French  Masters,  and  one  Drawing  Master. 

The  duties  of  the  Head  Master  are  set  forth  in  a  paper 
delivered  to  him  by  the  Court  on  his  appointment  In  accord- 
ance with  this  document  he  is  bound,  besides  minor  duties  : — 

1.  To  take  the  general  superintendence  of  the  whole  School., 
both  morning  and  afternoon,  as  regards  studies  and  discipline  ; 
to  select  the  books  taught,  and  grant  leaves  of  absence,  &c. 

2.  To  be  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  prayers,  and  to  remain 
in  the  School  during  the  whole  period  of  studies.  3.  To  teach 
his  own  Form,  and  occasionally  to  hear  all  the  other  Forms, 
one  in  every  week  at  the  least,  taking  them  in  his  own  order 
and  turn,  and  to  have  under  his  immediate  notice  from  time  to 
time  the  religious  instruction  of  the  School.     4.  To  prepare  at 

'  To  this  appointment,  the  Company  allow  the  Head  Master  to  nomi- 
nate, but  they  themselves  approve. 

Q  2 
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suted  inUrrvaU  a  general  report  a*  to  the  studies,  place,  con- 
duct, and  mcril  or  dcmeril  of  llic  boys  in  his  own  Form,  and  lo 
require  a  similar  report  from  each  of  the  Undei-M  asters.  5.  To  ] 
report  the  number  i>f  boys  and  the  general  slate  of  the  School 
after  the  Speciliiil  form  10  the  Master  and  Wardens  on  the  fiT« 
Wednesday  in  every  roonih,  ic.  6.  To  answer  all  inquiries 
reipccting  the  Sthool,  whcthc" '^■■'-ttcr  or  visit,  from  stranger*,  ' 
or  the  boys'  [larents  and  friem.!, 

The  emoluments  of  the  Masters,  as  officially  known  to  the 
Compaoyt  are  aa  follows  : — 

Head  Maticr  (m  ilipcnd  Company  knil   b 

fta  fnim  Ihe  bijys)      ...  j£lOOO 

Head  Maii«'tAuiM>ni(vho1Iy(Toin  the  Conpaay)    .         no 
Fir«l„.J.rM«ur    .      jp^yinrtipend  from  the)       « 

Third  ,l,tt„.      .  If  „,/,|,cUin\      '  \       ^^ 

Kint  Writing  and  Arilhmclic  Master  •,  -  180 

Second  dLlto I         Wholly        t         1 50 

Firsi  French  Master *-       from  the       >        llO 


,1  French  Master ^       from  the 

Drawins  Muter 


\ 


The  fotjr  Under  Masters  are  Mathematical  as  well  as  Classi- 
cal teachers— the  three  seniors  receiving  additional  stipends  on 
that  account,  which  are  included  in  the  amounts  above  specified. 
This  arrangement,  besides  doubling  their  work,  must  render 
the  task  of  performing  it  to  their  satisfaction  very  difficult  An 
increa.se  of  Masters  wholly  employed  in  Classical  tuition  is 
manifestly  necessary,  and  as  the  sum  paid  for  tuition,  amount- 
ing to  3,383/.  a  year,  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  by  the 
amount  received  as  fees  from  the  boys,  this  improvement  might 
well  be  effected.  In  addition  to  their  receipts,  "  officially 
known  to  the  Company,"  the  first  and  second  Under  Masters 
keep  boarding-houses,  but  these  houses  are  not  connected 
with  the  School,  nor  are  they  formally  recognised  by  the 
Company. 

Formerly,  when  the  Head  Master  resided  in  the  School-house 
adjoining  the  School,  he  received  about  twenty  boarders,  but 
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during  the  eight  years  that  he  has  lived  away  from  the  School 
he  has  not  taken  any. 

Although  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company  retain  in  their 
hands  the  power  both  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Masters, 
as  well  as  a  supreme  control  over  the  management  of  the 
School,  they  do  not  interfere  in  the  latter  respect  with  the 
government  of  the  Head  Master. 

IV.  Admission^  Course  of  Studies, — The  statutable  number  of 
boys  in  this  School  was,  we  have  shown,  250 ;  but  as  nomina- 
tions are  always  issued  in  advance,  on  a  calculation  of  probable 
vacancies,  a  floating  10,  more  or  less,  is  allowed.  The  average 
number,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  about  26a  On  nomina- 
tion, a  boy  must  have  attained  nine  years  of  age,  at  the  least ; 
he  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  tolerably,  have  learned  the 
"  Accidence  "  in  the  Latin  Grammar,  and  be  acquainted  with 
the  leading  facts  in  early  Scripture  history,  and  with  the 
Church  Catechism. 

If  a  boy  is  over  eleven  years  of  age,  he  must  be  further 
qualified  to  enter  upon  the  Third  Form.  If  over  thirteen 
years,  he  must  be  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  Upper  Division 
Form. 

These  two  rules  have  been  recently  adopted  on  the  Head 
Master's  representation  of  the  inexpediency  of  having  boys  of 
advanced  age  in  the  lowest  Forms,  among  very  young  ones. 

The  course  of  instruction  has,  almost  from  the  foundation, 
embraced  Hebrew,  and  Classical  Literature,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic :  Mathematics  were  introduced  in  1829  ;  French,  and 
Modem  History,  in  1846  ;  Drawing,  in  1856  ;  and  Writing 
from  Dictation,  in  the  Lower  Forms,  in  1857.^ 

WTien  a  boy  enters  he  is  placed  in  a  Classical  Form,  accord- 
ing to  his  age  and  acquirements,  and  this  determines  his  rank 
in  the  School.  He  rises  from  one  Form  to  another  by  the 
proficiency  and  industry  which  he  displays  during  the  time  he 

*  When  the  lease  of  those  adjacent  premises  bought  by  the  Company  for 
the  benefit  of  the  School,  falls  in,  which  will  be  in  about  two  years,  it  is 
proposed  to  enlarge  the  course  of  education  by  introducing  a  system  of 
mercantile  tuition.  As  not  one-fourth  of  the  scholars  proceed  to  the  Uni- 
versity, the  present  education  is  evidently  not  so  adapted  as  it  might  be  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  School. 
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has  been  in  his  I-orm  ((acts  ascertained  by  daily  marics,  which  J 
arc  avcragcili.  jm!  by  the  way  in  which  he  acquits  himaeV 
both  on  paper  and  in  I'h-A  voce,  H  the  half-yearly  cxamJnariona. 
In  this  manner  he  proceeds  from  the  First  Form,  through  tht  J 
Second,   ThinI,    I.owtr    Diviiiion,    U|4>eT    Division,    Fonrtll,! 
Lower  Fifth,  ami  Upper  Fifth  Forms,  to  ihe  SixUi  Form,   From 
the  Sixth  to  the  Head  Form  boys  ri§c,  as  vacancies  occur,  by  ' 
the  display  of  proficiency  in  their  half-yearly  exami[uitiaii& 

Classics  are  taught  in  the  Morning  School  only,  from  9.1$ 
A.U.  to  I  P.M.,  and  French  is  taught  in  the  Morning  School  \ 
also.     Two  French  Masters  attend  every  day  from  1 1  A.M.  to  t 
I  P.M.,  and  receive  classes  made  up  of  the  Classical  Fonns. 
The  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and  Mathematical  Classes  arc  totally  I 
distinct  from  the  Classical  Forms.     These  subjects  are  taught  i 
in  the  Afternoon  School,  for  the  instruction  of  which  there  arc 
two  Arithmetic  and  four  Mathematical  Masters  from    x  p.m. 
10  3.45  P.M.    The  same  boys  who  in  the  morning  were  arranged 
in  ten  Forms,  according  to  their  Classical  proficiency,  are  in 
the  afternoon  ranged  with  absolute  disregard  of  their  morning 
position,  in  four  Arithmetic  Classes,  and  seven  Mathematical 
Classes,  and  the  nomenclature  is  entirely  ditferent,  irx.  gr. — 

MilhcinnlkAUnd  Ahihnielic 
C1is~icll  01  Murnina  SchouL  ur  Aficnio^n  School. 

Head  Form ""'  '  '     "    " 

SiMh  Form 

Upper  Fifth  Foim      .      ,      . 

Luwer  Fifth    „  ... 

Fourtli  Koim 

L'|>per  Division  .... 
l.ower  Division  .... 
Thir<l  Korm 
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Hebrew  is  studied  in  the  Head  and  Sixth  Forms,  and  is 
fostered  by  an  examination  at  Christmas,  and  by  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore's  Hebrew  Medal,  and  the  Head  Master's  Prize,  in 
June. 

Ef^ish  Literature^  History^  and  Geography^  Ancient  and 
Modem,  are  encouraged  in  the  Head  and  Sixth  Forms,  by 
translations  into  English  prose  and  verse,  by  essays  on  various 
subjects,  by  comments  and  illustrations  supplied  by  the  Masters, 
by  the  selection  every  year  of  a  special  portion  of  English 
History  to  be  brought  up  at  June,  and  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  four  chief  Prizes  is  devoted  mainly  to  History. 

Drawing  and  Music, — Drawing  is  taught  in  the  School  to 
the  boys  of  the  Head,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Mathematical 
Classes,  but  no  provision  is  made  for  teaching  Music,  vocal  or 
instrumental. 

The  two  Classical  Examinations,  called  ProbaiionSy  are  held 
in  the  course  of  the  School  year,  which  goes  from  June  to  June. 
At  Christmas,  the  boys  answer  questions  and  do  other  work  on 
paper,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Head  Master  and 
Under  Masters,  which  are  submitted  to  the  Examiners.  The 
Examiners  also  try  all  the  boys  viva  voce.  The  results  of  the 
two  processes  are  reduced  to  marks,  and  compared  with  each 
boy's  average  place  in  the  half-year.  A  list  of  comparative 
merit  is  thus  drawn  up ;  one  bo/s  name  is  printed  in  capitals, 
as  worthy  of  a  prize,  others  in  italics,  as  deserving  honourable 
mention ;  and  the  remainder  ordinary  type. 

At  the  June  Probation,  the  Head  Master  conducts  an  Ex- 
amination of  the  Forms  from  the  Upper  Fifth  to  the  First, 
instead  of  the  Classical  Examiners  ;  but  relative  merit  is  ascer- 
tained, prizes  assigned,  and  the  Remove  awarded,  as  it  is  at 
Christmas. 

As  in  the  Classical,  so  in  the  Mathematical  School,  a  formal 
Examination  on  paper  is  conducted  by  an  Examiner  twice  a 
year,  in  March  and  October.  After  each  Examination  a  list  is 
issued.  In  this  list  the  order  in  each  class  is  the  order  of 
general  merit,  and  results  from  compounding  the  marks  as- 
signed by  the  Examiner  with  those  of  the  half-year's  work. 
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The  names  of  Scholars  cntillcd  to  prizes  <re  printed  in  capitals; 
ihose  deserving  of  honourable  notice  for  work  during  the  half- 
year  are  phntcd  in  itaSies. 

In  French  also  there  is  an  Examination,  on  paper  and 
viva  voce,  by  a  special  Kxamincr,  at  Christmas,  when  the  boys 
in  each  Class  are  arranged,  and  their  merit  determined  by 
numbers  re|ircscnting  the  coi  A  result  of  their  half-year's 
work,  and  the  proficiency  they  exhibit  at  ihc  Examination  ; 
in  June  the  nmrlis  gained  in  the  six  months  are  added  up,  and 
the  boys  are  placed  accordingly. 

The  number  of  boys  now  in  each  Claasical  Form  is, — 

Head    Fiinn,   i.i.   Monilon  \%\  Prompien  (S],   uid 

UppcrSUthf?) jj 

Sixth  Fiinr 26 

Upper  Kiflh  Form 31 

Lower  Firih  Form 18 

Fourth  Form 13 

Upper  nivision  Form 25 

Lower  DLvision  Form 31 

Third  Form 30 

Second  Form     ...  27 


The  number  of  boys  in  each  Mathematical  Class  is,- 


Head  Class,  1st  Sec 


Second  Cbss 
Thitii  Claw  , 
Fourth  Class 
Fifth  Class 
Sixth  Clais 
Seventh  Clasi 


2d  Section 3 

i^  Section 5 

4th  Section 10 
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The  number  of  boys  in  each  French  Class  is, — 

CUss  of  Monitors,  Prompters,  and  Upper  Sixth    .     .  23 

Class  of  Sixth  Form 26 

Class  of  Upper  Fifth  Form 31 

Class  of  Lower  Fifth  and  Fourth  Forms      ....  41 

Class  of  Upper  Division  Form 25 

Class  of  Lower  Division  Form 32 

Boys  do  not  commence  French  until  they  have  reached 
the  Lower  Division  Form.  The  three  Forms  lowest  in  the 
Classical  School,  viz.  the  Third,  Second,  and  First  Forms,  do 
not  learn  French.    They  contain  at  present, — 

84  boys; 
1 78  learning  French. 

262 

The  number  of  boys  in  each  Arithmetic  Class  is  (Oct. 
1 861),— 

1st  Class  .     .     .  28  . 

2d  Class      .     .     .     .  29  / 
3d  Class     .     .     .     .  34  (  '32  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

4th  Class    .     .     .     .  41  / 
Add  Math,  boys  130 

262 

The  number  of  boys  in  each  Drawing  Class  is, — 

Head  Class  .     .     .  20  \  Corresponding  to  and  comprising 

Second  Class  ...   10  /      the  same  boys  as  the  Mathe- 

Third  Class  .     .     •   12L      matical  Classes,  Head,  Second, 

Fourth  Class  .     .     .11/      Third,  and  Fourth. 

53 

The  scheme  of  tuition,  so  far  as  it  goes,  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School  is  admitted  to  have  worked  exceedingly  well.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  while  in  the  Classical  Department  the 
amount  of  translation  is  large,  the  amount  of  original  compo- 
sition is  very  small.     This  can  easily  be  remedied.    A  diminu- 
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tton  of  the  time  devoted  to  mathematics  would  also  be  an 
improvement  The  time  so  won  might  well  be  spent  on 
Clerman,  to  the  introduction  of  which,  among  the  regular  studies 
of  the  School,  the  present  able  Head  Master,  Dr.  Hessey,  is 
favourably  disposed,  or  to  Physical  Science — the  absence  of 
which  in  a  School  where  five  afternoons  in  the  week  are  devoted 
to  Mathematics  is  remarkable.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Mathematics  derive  half  their  worth  and  all  iheir  grandeur  from 
their  application  to  science. 

By  teaching  Hebrew,  Merchant  Taylors'  contrasts  advan- 
tageously with  some  of  the  other  great  Schools.  England  is 
the  only  Christian  country  where  an  accurate  and  ample  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  is  not  considered  indispensable  to  every 
clergyman,  and  as  many  of  those  studying  at  these  Schools  are 
intended  to  be  clergymen,  Hebrew  should  enter  into  the  cut- 
riculimi  of  them  all. 

Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  Prises.  —  The  existing  Scholar- 
ships, &c.  established  in  connexion  with  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  in  number  and  in  value,  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
School    in    England.     At    an    early   stage   of  its  history.  Sir 
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contingent  obligations.   The  preferments  attached  to  the  School 
are  as  follow : — 

1.  Twenty-one  Scholarships  to  St  John's  College,  Oxford. 
When  the  ordinance  above  spoken  of  comes  into  thorough 
operation,  these  Scholarships,  of  which  three  will  be  filled  up 
annually,  will  be  100/.  a  year  each,  and  tenable  for  seven  years. 

2.  Six  Exhibitions  to  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  value 
60/.  per  annum  each,  founded  by  Dr.  Andrew.  These  may 
be  held  for  twelve  years,  but  are  vacated  on  marriage,  re- 
ceiving Holy  Orders,  or  engaging  in  any  employment  incom- 
patible with  the  practice  of  the  Civil  Law.  Candidates  must 
not  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  at 
least  four  years  in  the  School. 

3.  One  Exhibition  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  of  50/, 
a  year,  founded  by  Dr.  Stuart.  The  nomination  is  by  the 
President  of  St.  John's  and  the  Head  Master  of  the  School  3 
but  the  senior  Scholar,  if  of  suitable  attainment  and  character, 
and  superannuated,  is  considered  to  have  the  option  of  this 
Exhibition.  He  must,  however,  have  been  at  least  five  years 
at  the  School,  and  at  the  lime  of  his  leaving  must  have 
attained  the  Head  Form.  This  Exhibition  is  tenable  during 
residence  for  a  period  of  eight  years. 

4.  One  Exhibition  to  any  College  in  Cambridge,  also 
founded  by  Dr.  Stuart.  It  is  tenable  for  four  years,  is  worth 
61/.  I  IS.  4//.  per  annufHy  and  is  filled  up  on  the  same  conditions 
as  the  preceding. 

5.  Four  Exhibitions  of  50/.  a  year  each,  to  any  College 
in  Cambridge.  These  were  originally  founded  by  Charles 
Parkin,  the  historian  of  Norfolk.  One  is  awarded  every  year 
to  the  best  Mathematician  about  to  leave  for  Cambridge,  and 
is  tenable  for  four  years. 

6.  Two  Exhibitions,  of  50/.  per  annum  each,  to  any  College 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  were  founded  by  the  company  in  1844 
and  1846.  They  are  tenable  for  five  years,  are  filled  up  by 
the  Court  as  vacancies  occur,  and  are  sometimes  awarded  to 
Scholars  who  have  proceeded  to  the  University. 

7.  The   School   Exhibition,   of  63/.  a  year,   to   St  John's 
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College,  Oxford,  founded  by  contributions  froai  old  Scholan  I 
of  Merchant  Taylors'.  This  u  tenable  for  four  years;  but  it  I 
cannot  be  hclil  with  cither  No,  i,  No,  j.  No,  3,  or  No.  4. 

8,  Two  Tercentenary  Scholarships,  founded  in  iSfSr,  by  <^:l 
Scholars  of  Merchant  Taylors',  aided   by  the  boys  then  i 
School.     The  yearly  value   of  each  is  about  30/. ;  they  ai 
tenable  for  two  years,  and  the  successful    cotnpetitOT    for   a 
Scholarship  is  on  each  occasion  considered  the  Tercentenary 
Scholar  for  the  year  in  which  he  is  elected. 

9.  The  Company's  Tercentenary  Scholarships,  the  nature 
and  tenure  of  which  are  not  finally  determined. 

to.  Two  of  30/.  a  year  each,  founded  by  the  Pitt  Club  in 
1845,  tenable  for  four  years  at  any  College  of  either  University. 

II — 14.  Five  Exhibitions  of  35/.  a  year  each,  founded  by    ' 
Mr.  Fish — four   founded    by    Mr.  Vernon,   and    one    by    Mr. 
WooIIer,  of   10/,  each,  at  St.  John's  College,   Oxford,  and    a 
gift  by  Mr.  Juxon  of  12/.  to  a  Scholar  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
ilternately,  for  the  purchase  of  hooks, 

A\'e  haie  here  a  string  of  more  than  fifty  Scholarships, 
producing  annually  above  3,000/.  or  about  60/.  a  year  each  on 
an  average,  several  of  which  may  be  held  together.  What 
noble  incentives  to  emulation  in  a  school  not  exceeding  160 
pupils!  And  these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  benefactions. 
There  are  three  Medical  Exhibitions  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
worth  30/.  a  year  each,  founded  by  the  Court  of  the  Com- 
pany and  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  conjointly ;  each 
Exhibition  being  tenable  for  three  years,  and  one  awarded 
every  year.  The  Court  of  the  Company  occasionally  also 
award  special  Exhibitions  to  deserving  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Two  such — of  40/,  a  year  each— were  granted  for 
four  years  in  1859.  Gifts  of  books  also  are  frequently  bestowed 
on  Scholars  who  have  acquitted  themselves  meritoriously  at 
College. 

Besides  these  inducements  to  exertion,  the  benefit  of  which 
is  felt  after  the  recipients  leave  School,  prizes  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale  of  liberality  are  every  year  bestowed  during 
the  time  of  continuance  in  it.     Among  these  are  50  guineas 
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given  by  the  Company  to  the  various  departments  of  the 
School ;  the  Montefiore  Hebrew  Medal ;  a  prize  of  3  guineas 
given  by  the  Head  Master  for  Hebrew ;  one  of  3/.  45.  by 
Mr.  W.  Gilpin  for  good  conduct;  one  of  6/.  founded  by 
Sir  James  Tyler,  for  knowledge  of  English  history;  a  prize 
of  3/.  for  the  second  best  boy  in  English  history,  founded 
by  Mr.  C.  Rickards ;  and  one  of  6/.  instituted  by  Mr.  A.  S. 
Pigeon  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Pugh,  Wardens  of  the  Company,  for 
proficiency  in  studies  relating  to  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  Monitorial  System;  and  Fagging, — At  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  the  Monitorial  System  bears  a  somewhat  mitigated 
sway.  The  Monitors,  as  part  of  their  duty,  look  over  some  of 
the  exercises,  and  hear  the  parts  of  the  third  rank  of  the  Head 
Form,  which  is  called  the  Upper  Sixth,  but  their  remarks  and 
corrections  are  always  revised  by  the  Head  Master,  and  they 
only  look  over  exercises,  their  own  performance  of  which  has 
already  come  under  the  Head  Master's  eye.  The  Head  Master 
approves  of  this  plan,  and  there  can  be  no  serious  objection 
to  it  except  in  so  far  as  it  takes  the  boys  so  promoted  away 
from  their  own  studies,  since  they  cannot  be  both  teaching  and 
learning  at  the  same  time.  Being  in  the  main  a  Day  School, 
Fagging,  fortunately,  has  no  opportunity  of  being  exercised  at 
Merchant  Taylors*. 

Punishments. — Of  the  temper  in  which  Scholastic  punish- 
ment was  formerly  administered,  something  has  been  said  in 
the  Account  of  St  Paul's  School,  and  a  passage  is  there  cited 
from  flrasmus  to  show  how  universal  was  the  practice  of  flog- 
ging among  the  pedagogues  of  his   age  ;   but  the  severity 
denounced  by  Erasmus  is  nothing  compared  to  the  barbarities 
described  by  one  Ravisius  Textor,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris.     He 
is   said  to  have  been  a  person  of  considerable  erudition,  but 
though  a  right-minded,  good-natured  man,  by  no  means  inclined 
^o  err  on  the  side  of  indulgence.     This  is  proved,  indeed,  by  a 
passage  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where  he  speaks  as  follows  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  boys  : — "  If  they  offend,  if  they  are 
detected  in  falsehood,  if  they  slip  from  the  yoke,  if  they  murmur 
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against  it,  or  complain  in  ever  so  little  %.  degree,  let  them  be 
most  severely  whipt,  and  spare  neither  the  scourge,  nor  mitiglte 
the  punishment,  till  the  proud  heart  shall  be  subdued,  and  they 
shall  have  become  smoother  than  oil  and  softer  than  a  pump- 
kin." The  testimony  of  a  man  who  thus  strongly  recommends 
the  infliction  of  punishment  is  entitled  to  the  more  weight  when 
he  inveighs  against  the  inhumanities  practised  upon  schoolboys. 
In  a  dialogue  between  a  father  and  son,  Ravistua  describes  these 
atrocities  as  being  caiiied  to  such  a  length  as  to  kill  the  mf- 
ferer;  and  in  one  of  his  poems  two  schoolmasters  are  summoned 
before  Rhadamanthus  for  judgment ; — the  Judge  of  the  Dewl 
asks: — 

"  Quid  prior  liie«ce1«rit  fecit! 

LACRESIS. 

DcTonnG  retetn : 

Afflixit  rigidis  corpon  veiberibiu. 

Hie  juvenum  >capula«  mntiUvit  et  o«&  fligellU, 

Elicuil  ririH  sanguinis  ex  humeru. 

Nee  timuit  pedibus  poerot  calcarc  teneUoi, 
n  muiibuE  vellere  a 
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Since  the  death  of  Ravisius  Textor  in  1524,  there  has  been 
an  immense  improvement  in  regard  to  punishment,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  amelioration. 

The  punishments  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  have  little  in 
them  of  the  old  brutal  element.  Flogging,  which  the  Head 
Master  has  alone  the  right  to  inflict,  is  exceedingly  rare ;  the 
Under  Masters  employ  the  cane  for  inattention  and  neglect 
of  lessons,  but  grave  offences  are  referred  to  the  Head 
Master.  Occasionally  an  offender  is  rebuked  by  the  Head 
Master  before  the  whole  School.  This  is  found  to  have  a  most 
salutary  effect.  Similar  punishments  it  would  no  doubt  be  easy 
to  multiply. 

Sports y  c^c, — The  only  play-ground  is  a  paved  space,  called 
the  Cloister^  in  the  rear  of  the  School,  quite  inadequate  to  the 
recreation  of  so  many  boys.  When  the  existing  leases  of  the 
property,  lately  purchased  by  the  Company,  expire,  there  will 
be  room  not  only  for  enlarged  School  buildings,  but  for  a 
spacious  play-ground  also.  In  the  mean  time  the  Company 
pay  twenty  guineas  a  year  for  the  hire  of  a  suitable  ground  for 
cricket,  which  is  a  good  deal  pursued  in  summer.  In  the 
winter  the  boys  have  foot-ball  and  skating  clubs;  and  an 
Athletic  Sports'  Club  has  been  established  lately,  to  which  the 
Company  contribute  10/.  annually. 

HolidaySy  &»c. — The  hours  of  School  attendance  are  from 
9.15  in  the  morning  till  i.o,  and  from  2.0  to  3.45  in  the 
afternoon ;  and,  altogether,  the  boys  are  in  School  thirty-nine 
weeks  in  a  year.  Their  holidays  consist  of  a  fortnight  at  Easter, 
about  six  weeks  in  August  and  September,  and  four  weeks  at 
Christmas.  There  is  also  a  week  of  recess  after  the  election 
day,  June  11.  In  addition  to  these  vacations  the  Head  Master 
is  privileged  to  grant  a  day's  holiday  four  times  in  the  year ; 
and  on  the  following  days  there  is  no  school : — ^Anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  Ash- Wednesday,  Ascension  Day,  the 
Queen's  birthday,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy, 
the  Armiversary  of  the  Charity  Children  at  St  Paul's,  Lord 
Mayor's  day,  and  Sir  Thomas  White's  birthday.  Saturday  is  the 
only  half-holiday  during  the  week. 
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Helipous  Instrtittion. — Eq>ecial  repaid  has  alwaya  been  pud 
to  religious  training  at  Mercbaot  Taylors',  although  the  Muten 
are  only  with  the  boys  officially  Id  School  hours.  Evoy 
Monday  morning  is  devoted  to  sacred  subjects,  indndiiig 
Hebrew,  the  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament,  Christian 
Doctrine,  and  Scripture  History.  Prayers — selected  from  the 
Prayer-book — are  said  in  the  I^rge  Schocd-room  at  tiie  begii^ 
ning  and  at  the  close  of  the  morning  studies ;  and  at  Ae 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  afternoon  stodiet  m 
the  several  Class-rooms. 

Boarding  Houses. — ^The  greater  part  of  the  boys  reside  widi 
their  parents  in  the  suburbs  of  town,  but  about  eighty  Uve  in 
boarding  houses,  of  which  there  are  six  in  the  neigbbouihoo^ 
Their  number  in  each  boarding  house  at  present  is : — 

In  the  house  of  the  lU  Under  Maner 10 

,,               3d  Under  Mutn 6 

„                 Rev.  F.  T la 

Re».  H.  M. 
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School  Charges  and  Annual  Expenses  of  a  Boy  at  Merchant 
Taylor f. — ^By  the  original  Statutes  100  boys  were  admitted 
without  any  payment  whatever ;  50  were  admitted  on  payment 
of  or.  2^  to  the  Head  Master  eveiy  quarter,  and  the  remaining 
100  were  admitted  on  paying  55.  per  quarter. 

In  the  Present  day  the  School  payments  of  eveiy  boy  are  3/. 
on  entrance,  and  10/.  annually  in  quarterly  sums  of  2/.  los. 
Each  also  pays  5^.  on  being  advanced  to  a  higher  Form.  For 
this  sum  he  receives  his  education,  without  any  additional 
chaige  for  tuition  of  any  kind. 
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Head  Masters  of  Merchant  Taylori  School. 


1561.  Richard  Mulcaater.' 

1586.  Heiiij-  Wiiki 

IS92.  Eilmuiid  Smith. 
1599.  WiUiitin  Hayne. 
■Sz$.  Nichohii  Gmy. 
1632.  John  Edwards. 
163+.  WiUiam  Staple. 
1644.  William  Du  Card. 
1661,  John  Gond. 

"  "n  Handiffe, 


[691.  Hatheir  SboilTBg. 

r707.  Thomas  PiuwU.      "" 
17ZO.  Matthew  Smith. 
1731.  John  Criche. 
1760.  James  Townley. 
1778.  Thomas  Green. 
1783.  Sajnuel  Bishop. 
1795.  Thomas  Cherry. 
[8(9.  James  W.  BeUamy. 
845.  James  K.  Hessey, 
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Of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  highest  rank  she  can  boast, 
among  others,  of  the  celebrated  Willliam  Juxon,  who  was  in 

the  unrivalled  list  of  admirable  scholars  who  owed  to  him  their  early 
training. 

With  all  his  merits,  however,  Mulcaster  was  not  exempt  from  the  beset- 
ting severity  of  schoolmasters  in  his  day.  Fuller,  in  his  quaint  fashion,  says 
of  him  : — '*  In  a  morning  he  would  exactly  and  plainly  construe  and  parse 
the  lesson  to  his  scholars,  which  done,  he  slept  his  hour  (custom  made  him 
critical  to  proportion  it)  in  his  desk  in  the  school ;  but  woe  be  to  the  scholar 
that  slept  the  while.  Awaking,  he  heard  them  accurately ;  and  Airopos 
might  be  persuaded  to  pity  as  soon  as  he  to  pardon,  where  he  found  just 
fault.  The  prayers  of  cockering  mothers  prevailed  with  him  just  as  much 
as  the  requests  of  iivlulgent  fathers,  rather  increasing  than  mitigating  his 
severity  on  their  offending  children." 

Like  Ascham,  he  was  fond  of  archery,  and  was  a  member  of  a  society  of 
toxopholites,  who  called  themselves  Prince  Arthur^s  Knights,  He  was 
partial,  also,  to  dramatic  composition.  His  name  appears  twice  in  the 
entries  of  Queen  Elizabeth*s  paymaster  for  plays  acted  before  her : — 
"March  i8th,  1573-4,  to  Richard  Mouncaster,  for  two  plays  presented 
l>eforc  her  on  Candlemas-day  and  Sh rove-Tuesday  last,  20  marks;  and 
further  for  his  charges  20  marks." 

**  nth  March,  1575-6,  to  Richard  Mouncaster,  for  presenting  a  play 
before  her  on  Shrove  Tuesday  last,  10  pounds." 

In  the  representation  of  I^tin  plays  before  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King 
James  at  Oxford,  the  students  of  St.  John's  College  accjuired  great  distinc- 
tion, which  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Mulcaster,  their  Master  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School.  He  was  the  author  of  sundry  copies  of  mythological 
verses  spoken  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  two  educational  treatises. 
One  of  these  is  entitled,  *'''  Positions^  wherein  those  primitive  circumstances 
Iw  examined  which  are  necessary  for  the  training  up  of  young  childrer, 
cither  for  skill  in  their  book,  or  healthe  in  their  bodie."  The  other,  **  The 
First  Part  of  the  FJcmentarie,  which  entrcateth  chefely  of  the  right  writing 
of  the  English  Tung,**  a  book  which  Warton  describes  as  containing  many 
judicious  criticisms  and  observations  on  the  English  language. 

Mulcaster  appears  to  have  been  impetuous  in  temper,  and  his  impetuosity 
frequently  brought  him  into  trouble  with  the  Court  of  Merchant  Taylors' ; 
but  though  a  choleric,  he  was  evidently  not  a  rancorous  man.  Many  ycai  s 
after  he  had  retireil  from  the  Head  Mastership  of  this  School,  and  notwith- 
standing his  former  disagreements  with  the  Governors,  he  generally  took 
part  in  the  School  examinations.  As  this  fact  is  creditable  to  the  placability 
of  his  disposition,  another  is  equally  so  to  his  intrepidity.  ^Vhen  the 
Reformation  began,  and  Religious  Houses  were  dissolved,  many  immunities 
were  granted  to  teachers,   m  order  that  learning  should  be  encouragcc'. 
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attendance  on  Charles  I.  when  the  King  was  beheaded,  and 
w]io  at  the  Restoration  was  translated  from  the  see  of  London 
to  that  of  Canterbury ;  William  Dawes  and  John  Gilbert, 
Archbishops  of  York;  and  Hugh  Boulter,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh, 

The  most  conspicuous  of  her  bishops  are  Lancelot 
Andrewes,^  Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  whom  it  was  said,  as 

They  were  freeil  rrom  taxes  and  other  obligations;  bul  in  1581  or  1581,  ta 
envious  adempt  was  niade  10  rob  them  of  their  privilege.  This  attempt 
they  strenuously  and  successfully  opposed,  and,  as  the  leader  in  the  reuatanc^ 
Mulcaster  wa«  by  fai  Ihe  most  conspicuous  and  valiant  champion  of  his 

After  retirine  Trom  Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  1586,  he  was  cboacn 
Upper  Master  uf  St.  Pnul's  School,  where  he  continued  till  1598.  Reiigii- 
ing  this  ollice,  in  which  he  had  displayed  (he  same  eflidency  as  in  the 
previous  one,  he  <ir<t  obtained  the  Vicamge  of  Cranbrook  in  Kent,  and 
was  then  preferred  to  the  Rectory  of  Stanford  Rivera,  where  he  died  in 
.\pri],  1610. 

1  This  itiu&trlous  prelate,  the  most  eminent  divine  and  scholar  of  his 
own,  ami,  perhaps,  of  any  nation,  was  bom  at  London  in  1566.  By  his 
extraordinary  ability  as  a  preacher  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Queen 
Eliiabclh,  who  apjiointed  him  hei  chaplain.     Upon  the  death  of  the  qi 
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of  Claudius  Drusus,  "  He  possessed  as  many  and  as  great 
virtues  as  human  nature  could  receive,  or  industry  perfect;" 
Thomas  Dove,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  chaplain  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  from  his  flowing  white  locks,  called  him 
•'  the  Dove  with  silver  wings ;"  Matthew  Wren,^  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Ely;  John  Buckeredge,  also  of  Ely;  Giles 
Thompson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Peter  Mews,-  Bishop 

of  our  nostrils.''  Whereupon  the  king  turned  and  said  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  **  Well,  my  Lord,  what  say  you  ?"  **  Sir,"  replied  he,  "I  have 
no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary  cases."  The  king  quickly  rejoined,  **  No 
put-ofis,  my  Lord;  answer  me  at  once."  **Then,  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  think 
it  quite  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money,  for  he  offers  it" 
Waller  reports  that  the  company  were  well  pleased  with  the  answer,  and  the 
wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the  King. 

Andrewcs  wrote  A  Manual  of  Private  Dez'oiions^  and  A  Manual  of 
Directions  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick^  which  were  printed  during  his 
life.  The  remainder  of  his  works,  consisting  chiefly  of  theological  treatises 
and  sermons,  w^ere  published  after  his  death  by  the  command  of  the  king. 
His  books  are  reproached  with  the  pedantry  common  in  his  time  ;  but  the 
high  opinion  wliich  Milton  entertained  of  Andrewes,  and  the  eloquent 
sincerity  with  which  he  deplored  his  death,  ought  to  draw  more  attention  to 
works  which  are  now  seldom  looked  at,  except  as  curiosities  by  the  solitary 
student. 

*  Wren  accompanied  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  \.  to  Spain, 
in  1623,  and  whatever  stability  that  ill-fated  prince  displayed  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  religion  subsequently  is  thought  to  be  due  to  this 
excellent  monitor.  Wren  was  elected  Master  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge, 
to  the  rebuilding;  and  library  of  which  ancient  college  he  bountifully  con- 
tributed. He  moreover  erected  at  his  own  cost  the  chapel  of  Pembroke 
College,  where  he  ha'.l  received  his  university  education,  and  left  an  estate 
to  keep  it  in  repair. 

It  is  painful  to  add  of  such  a  man  that,  during  the  civil  troubles,  in 
164 1,  he  was  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and,  though 
never  brought  to  trial,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  eighteen  years  ! 
Cromwell  would  have  released  him,  but  the  courageous  old  prelate  dis- 
tlained  even  the  semblance  of  submission,  and  did  not  regain  his  freedom 
until  the  Restoration. 

*  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Peter  Mews  suffered  much  for  his 
loyalty.  Having  taken  up  anns  for  the  king  at  Oxford,  he  was  expelled 
the  L'niversity  ;  and  when  the  royal  cause  declined,  sought  shelter  in 
Flandcns  where  he  sened  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  ac(|uired  con- 
siderable reputation.     He  maybe  said,  then,  in  more  cases  than  one,  to 
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of  Winchester.  In  Law,  in  Letters,  in  Medicine,  and  in 
other  departments  of  intelligence,  the  School  is  nobi;  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  Sir  James  Whitelocke,  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  Bulstrode  WHirt- 
tx>cKE,^  his  son,  the  author  of  the  Memoriali  of  En^ish  Affairs 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  FlrU  to  tke  Restore- 

have  belonged  to  the  Church  militant  Bat  in  England  dnring  the  mea- 
icenth  century  the  Church  militant  too  often  became  the  Church  poUtial, 
whereby  religion  as  a  pure  and  holy  influence  lost  its  empire.  Moi  like 
Mev-s  from  pious  prelates  dqjenerated  into  violent  paitisana,  in  ^te  of 
iheir  lietler  feelings.  We  may  not  utterly  condemn  thetn,  but  we  cannot 
help  lamenting  that  the;  should  have  suffered  exaggerated  loyalty  to  pre- 
dominate over  Christian  charity. 

1  Rulstrodc  Whitdock,  as  the  son  of  a  learned  and  distingniihed  jndg^ 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  education  and  high  social  atanding.  Aflcr 
passing  creditably  through  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  he,  in  \^3a,  colend 
at  St.  Juhn'^<  College,  Oxford,  then  under  the  presidency  of  Land,  fail 
father's  old  friend.  From  Laud  he  received  many  kindnesses,  the  recoir 
lection  of  which  induced  bim  in  afler  life  to  refuse  to  act  upon  the  Parlia- 
mentary committee  by  whom  the  Archbishop  was  impeached.  In  1637, 
Wliitelock  earned  much  popularity  by  supportii^  his  kinsman,  Hampdoi, 
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iian;  Thomas  Lodge  ;^  Edmund  Gayton  ;^  Sir  Edwin  Sandvs, 
the  traveller,  and  the  author  of  Europe  Speculum;  James 

I  Lodge,  whose  versatility  and  ubiquity  have  led  to  the  belief  that  there 
were  two  writers,  contemporaries,  of  the  same  name,  came  of  an  ancient 
fiunily  in  Lincolnshire.  He  entered  Oxford  (according  to  Wood)  about 
1573,  and  there  became  noted  for  his  metrical  predilections.  After  taking 
hiB  d^ree,  he  went  to  Lx)ndon,  where  he  exercised  his  poetic  ability  so 
effectively  as  to  be  esteemed,  says  the  author  just  named,  '*  the  best  for 
latire  among  Englishmen.'*  He  subsequently  studied  medicine,  and  re- 
sided at  AWgnon,  at  which  place  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  Upon  his 
return  to  London,  he  practised  as  a  physician  with  good  success,  especially 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  was  the  author  of  several  dramatic 
works  of  merit,  the  most  important  being  The  Locking- Glass  for  London^ 
an  historical  comedy,  published  in  1598;  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War^  &c. 
(1594) ;  and  A  Fig  for  Momtis ;  but  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
writer  of  a  novel,  entitled  Rosalynde^  Euphues  Golden  Legacy,  &c.,  which 
Shakespeare  has  immortalised  by  adopting  it  as  the  foundation  of  hb 
charming  comedy,  As  You  Like  It,  It  was  to  Lodge  and  his  companion 
playrights,  Marlowe  and  Pcele,  that  the  unhappy  Greene,  just  before  his 
death,  addressed  the  well-known  admonition,  of  which  one  passage  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  Shakespeare, — **  There  is  an  upstart  crowe  beautified  with 
our  feathers f  that  with  his  Tygres  hart  wrapt  in  a  players  hyde,  supposes  hee 
is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and  being  an 
absolute  Johannes  Factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceyt  the  onely  Shake  SCENE 
in  a  country.^'' 

In  addition  to  the  dramatic  and  other  poetical  pieces,  of  which  he  was 
wholly  or  in  part  the  author.  Lodge  translated  into  English  the  works  of 
Josephus  and  Seneca. 

'  Gayton,  or,  as  he  sometimes  styled  himself,  De  Speciosa  Villa,  upon 
leaving  Merchant  Taylors*,  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  Fellow,  and  subsequently  M.B.  His  enthusiasm  and  devoted- 
ness  as  a  Royalist  led,  in  1647,  to  his  ejection  by  the  Parliamentary  visitors 
of  the  University,  and  he  sought  refuge  in  London.  There  he  married, 
and  endeavoured,  not  very  successfully,  to  live  by  his  wits  and  literary 
labours.  On  the  Restoration,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  as  Wood 
relates,  following  **the  vices  of  poets,"  he  died  in  1664,  with  **but  one 
farthing  in  his  pocket'' 

Gayton  wrote  many  pleasantries,  which  deserve  a  better  fate  tlian  the 
ob]i\-ion  they  have  fallen  into.  Among  these  are  his  coarse  but  clever 
Festiirtus  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote ;  Epulic  Oxoniensis :  or,  a  Jocular  Rela- 
tion of  a  Banquet  presented  to  the  best  of  Kings  by  the  best  of  Prelates,  &c.; 
William  BagnalCs  Ghost,  or  the  Afcrry  Devil  of  Gadmunton  ;  Wit  Rei'ived, 
published  in  1660  under  the  name  of  Dryasdust  Tossoffacan  ;  and  The  Art 
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Shirley,  the  tlramatm ;'  Wii.i.iui  Shkrard,  founder  of  tho 
Oxford  Professorship  of  Boiany,  which  beant  hii  name ;  Pnnt. 
LE  Neve,  Norroy  King  at  Anns,  on  cmincnl  j^eneaJogisl, 
one  of  the  eariiesl  PresiilcnW  of  the  Antiquariui  SocictySJ 
Samuel  Harris,  First  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Oaxtif^. 
bridge  ;  Daij  i  ll  N  CALt,  who  wrote  The  UUtery  of  Ike  Puritata  ,- 
Henry  Woodward,  tlie  famous  actor;  John  liVRoM,'  JamU- 

•■f  Longtvity  ;  an  art  in  which  poor  Gijrton  wai  not  •  pnlideat,  nnec  hft ' 
died  at  *  COmpimtivcij  eariy  agr, 

■  Thii  accoii'.j>U>!iei1  ilcsinnliil  procxcdcd  from  School  to  Kt.  John's  Col- 
lege, OxTord,  1  M\  sSxet  tomt  slay,  tuvine  been  \o\A  by  I^ud,  iu  preaicUw, 
that  a  mote  on  )it>  left  check  nafilteil  him  for  ihe  tecrvd  (uoctiiKi,  he 
migrated  to  Catherine  Hall,  Caiiibrid)[e,  wLen  he  again  studied  for  tktt  i 
Church,  received  ordination,  and  obtained  a  cunu^  in  the  neightfooibnoA 
or  St.  Alban's.  His  contcnion  to  CaUioliciim  intcmiptcd  hi*  clerical  ' 
career  and  Cf.mptlierl  him  to  turn  scliiwlmailer.  At  n  Inter  |^riod  he 
Hcnl  \o  l.niiilnii,  and,  imder  the  [latrmiagc  .if  (lucen  flenrielta  Maria, 
lii'cnmc  a  fruitful  dramatic  writer.  Whtn  the  civil  war  began,  he  was 
umvilliii^  til  rcniain  an  inactive  speclainr,  and  ier\eil  in  the  royal  army 
ninlcr  the  Duke  of  Nowcasllc.  The  kinjj's  cause  declining,  he  once  more 
ivtin^'l  lo  l^iiudiin.  and,  finding  the  theatres  closed,  o]iened  a  school  in 
Whitefriars.  At  the  Restoration,  the  Stuart  gjalilude  which  disappointed 
!to  many  adIiCTLiiIs  of  hi(;her  grade,  disa|>])ointe<]  Shirley  likewise.  His 
'^crvicc'i  and  Narriliccs  |>assoil  unrequited,  and  he  died  at  last,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  uniicr  [icculiarly  distressing  circumstances ;  a  somm-ful  death 
litlingly  clo^ng  a  tliiastrous  life.  Shirley  and  his  wife,  then  living  in  Whitc- 
friats.  were  driven  from  their  habitation  l>y  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and 
sought  safety  in  (he  liarish  of  St.  Giles -in-the-Fieid.  There,  overcome  by 
fright  and  a  keen  (.ense  of  their  de^titule  condition,  llicy  sunk  unJer  the 
afHiction,  and  e\|>irca  both  on  the  same  day. 

.\n  al.lc,  versatile,  and  most  industrious  writer,  Shirley,  besides  lieing 
llie  aiillior  of  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  dramatic  ]iieces  «  ell  received  in  his 
own  d.iy.  and  most  of  them  familiar  in  ours,  through  Giffotd's  edition,  was, 
co:ijointly  with  George  Chapman,  the  author  of  a  ciimcily  called  Tbt  Bait, 
anil  of  a  tragedy  entitled,  Ckahol,  AJmit:il pf  Fratiii.  lie  wrote,  also, 
several  masques,  an  English  and  a  Latin  Craniniar.  anda  volume  of  |ioems. 
whicli  in  parts  has  considerable  tenderness  and  [Kithos. 

=  Bytom,  now  reinembereii  principally  liy  the  system  of  shorthand  which 
he  invented,  and  uliich  still  bears  his  name,  was  a  man  of  varieil  talents 
a.ul  of  no  incoiisiiierahle  learning.  U]>on  leaving  Merchant  Taylors',  he 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  .ind  haring  graduated,  in  l;ii,  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  iu  1716.     His  infirm  health  prompted  him 
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TowNLEY,  afterwards  Head  Master  of  the  School;  Robert,  the 
first  Lord  Clive  ;*  John  Latham,  author  of  The  History  of 
Birds;  Vicessimus  Knox,^  who  wrote  the  well-known  book 
called  Knox^s  Essays;  Joshua  Brookes,  the  most  eminent 

to  Tisit  Montf>ellier.  While  in  France  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
system  of  Malebranche,  and  he  returned  to  England  strongly  possessed  with 
that  visionary  philosophy. 

He  married  one  of  his  cousins,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  passionately  in 
love,  against  the  wishes  of  her  family,  and  receiving  no  support  from  her 
father,  his  own  slender  fortune  was  speedily  exhausted.  In  distress  for 
means^  he  had  recourse  to  the  system  of  writing  shorthand,  which  he  had 
devised  some  years  before  at  Cambridge.  Giving  instructions  in  this  art, 
he  subsisted  with  tolerable  comfort  until  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
rendered  him  comparatively  wealthy. 

Byrom  was  the  author  of  the  beautiful  pastoral,  Colin  and  Pkahe^  in  the 
Spectator  as  well  as  many  other  poetical  works,  the  most  notable  being  a 
poem  on  Enthusiasm,  He  witnessed  both  of  the  great  Jacobite  risings,  and 
on  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner-party,  where  party-spirit  ran  high,  and  party- 
toasts  were  briskly  circulated,  is  reportetl  to  have  allayed  the  violence  of 
discussion  by  improvising  the  clever  lines  : — 

'*  God  bless  the  King  !  God  bless  the  Faith *s  Defender  ! 
God  bless— no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pretender  ! 
Who  the  Pretender  is,  and  who  the  King, 
f  »od  bless  us  all  !  that's  quite  another  thing. " 

>  Of  Lord  Clive  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  more  than  the  name, 
the  career  of  this  famous  **  Merchant  Taylor'*  belonging  to  the  history  of 
his  country.  His  administrative  were  as  great  as  his  military  talents,  and 
he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  Clive *s  deeds  have 
been  often  brilliantly  narrated,  but  they  have  not  often  been  impartially 
judged. 

'  For  more  than  thirty  years  Vicessimus  Knox  was  Principal  of  the 
School  at  Tun]>ridgc,  and,  during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  there,  he 
publislied  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  work,  called  Liberal  Education^ 
which  led  to  several  notable  improvements  in  University  teaching.  A 
Latinist,  accomplished,  though  not,  perhaps,  profound,  he  edited  Horace. 
Juvenal,  and  other  of  the  classics.  A  popular  preacher,  he  gave  to  the 
world  a  numl)er  of  his  sermons.  The  champion  of  liberty  through  good 
and  ill  report,  he  denounced  wrong  and  tyranny  in  the  most  able  of  his 
pnxluctions,  The  Spirit  of  Despotism.  His  works,  which  have  been  praised 
for  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  their  style,  procured  for  their  author  a 
brilliant  though  transient  popularity,  and  were  translated  into  several  foreign 
languages. 
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anatomist  of  his  time ;  Charles  Mathews,  the  elder,  and 
Ills  son,  the  ])rescnt  Charles  James  Mathews,  the  pcqnilar 
comedians ;  Charles  Young,  the  favourite  tragedian ;  Sul 
Henry  Ei.lis,  formeriy  librarian  to  the  British  Museum; 
Hekrv  Ci.ine:,  the  great  sui^eon  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital; 
Dixon  Denham,  the  African  Traveller,  Philip  Bliss,  Editor 
of  Wood's  Athena  Oxon.;  John  Gough  Nichols,  the  anti- 
quar)- ;  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland 
(1828);  Sir  R.  B.  Comyn,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Madras; 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Dodson,  Judge  of  the  Prerogatire 
Court;  Edward  Bond,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  Samuel  Birch,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental 
and  Medieval  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum ;  George 
Robert  C.rev,  of  the  Zoological  department  of  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  the  late  Albert  Smith,  the  amusing  exponent 
of  An  Ascent  of  Moni  Blanc. 

GOVERMXG  BODY  OF  MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL 
IS  i«S- 

.I/«jfrr— John  Watson  Lay,  Esq. 
IVardtni. 
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MASTERS  OF  MERCHANT  TAYLORS*  SCHOOL  IN  1865. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Hessey,  D.C.L.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ; 
Preacher  to  the  Hon,  Society  of  Gray's  Inn ;  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  late  Hampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford. 

Assistaftt  of  the  Head  Master  in  the  Classical  School, 
Rev.  C.  Crowden,  M.A.  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Under  Masters. 

Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey,  M.A.  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  R.  Whittington,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  C.  Scott,  ALA.  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  Lincoln  College,  Oxford., 

Masters  in  the  Mathematical  School, 


Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Airey. 
Rev.  R.  Whittington. 


Rev.  C.  Scott. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 


Masters  in  the  French  School. 
Monsieur  Masse.  |  Monsieur  F.  Gcney. 

Dra7i'ing  Master — Mr.  H.  Fahcy. 

Masters  in  the  JVriting  and  Arithmetic  School. 
Mr.  J.  W.  (loldsmith.  |  Mr.  A.  J.  Vialls. 

Examiners  of  the  School, 

Yen.  Archdeacon  Browne,  M.A.  Canon  of  Wells. 

Rev.  C.  Matheson,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Professor  Hall,  M.A.  King's  College,  London. 

H.  F.  liowkcr,  Esq.  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SLMMARV  OF  RECOMMEXPATIONS  BV  THE  ROYAL 
COMMISSION  CONCERNING  MERCHANT  TAYLORS' 
SCHOOL. 

"  We  oliscncil  at  the  outset  that  there  was  an  important 
difference  between  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  the  others 
into  whicli  we  have  inquired.  At  St.  Paul's  School  the  Mercets' 
Company  do  not  admit  themselves  trustees,  in  the  legal  sense 
of  the  lorm,  of  the  Coletine  estates,  but  they  acknowledge  that 
they  are  bound  to  maintain  the  School;  at  Merchant  Taylors', 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Com]»any  hold  themselves  free  from 
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We  think  it  right  also  to  notice  the  material  facts,  that  con- 
siderable endowments  have  been  bestowed  and  accepted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  School,  and  that  its  present  site  was  in  great 
part  if  not  wholly  acquired  by  money  given  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  School  there  by  an  individual  member  of  the 
Company. 

As  the  case  stands,  however,  we  do  not  recommend  any 
change  in  the  present  government  of  the  School,  nor  in  the 
powers  of  the  Company,  nor  do  we  criticise  minutely  the 
details  of  their  expenditure  on  it,  the  liberality  of  which  we 
have  acknowledged ;  but  we  are  bound  to  suggest  such  altera- 
tions on  material  points  as  seem  to  us  desirable,  leaving  it  to 
the  Company  to  adopt  them  should  they  see  fit  so  to  apply 
their  funds. 

Of  the  General  Recommendations,  those  only  which  are 
numbered  I. — V.  XXVI. — ^XXX.  appear  to  be  inapplicable 
to  Merchant  Taylors'  School.  We  advise  the  adoption,  in 
substance,  of  the  rest,  so  far  as  they  do  not  already  form  part 
of  the  system  and  practice  of  the  School 

It  will  follow  that,  whilst  the  ancient  classical  character  of 
the  School  is  maintained,  the  same  studies  which  we  have 
recommended  as  compulsory  at  other  schools  would  be  intro- 
duced here.  In  this  case  the  additions  would  be  Natural 
Science,  German,  on  an  equal  footing  with  French,  Music,  and 
(to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present)  Drawing. 

This  course  of  study  might  be  graduated,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Company,  on  the  same  scale  as  we  have  recommended 
elsewhere ;  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  disturbance 
of  the  present  arrangements  in  consequence  of  the  change, 
except  indeed  that  a  material  reduction  must  take  place  in  the 
amount  of  mathematical  work.  But  this,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  hereafter,  seems  in  itself  desirable. 

I.  The  first  suggestion  which  we  have  to  make  specially 
relating  to  this  School  refers  to  the  system  of  nomination, 
which  we  should  wish  to  see  modified  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  we  have  recommended  elsewhere.  We  do  so 
here   with   the  more  confidence,  as  we  have  in  substance 
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adopted  Dr.  Hesse/s  proposals.  We  think  it  would  be  voy 
advantageous  if  the  members  of  the  Cotporation  would  agree 
to  surrender  their  right  of  absolute  nominatioQ,  and  woald  in 
heu  thereof  establish  a  system  of  limited  competitioD  for 
admission  into  the  School  among  their  nominees.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  such  a  system  mif^t  be 
introduced,  wc  suggest  that  tu-o  examinations  might  be  held 
in  the  year,  for  each  of  which  every  member  of  the  Cwpo- 
ration  might  nominate  a  competitor,  and  that  after  estamination 
a  list  shoukl  be  formed  of  the  boys  in  order  of  merit,  fifom 
which  list  boys  should  be  admitted  into  the  School  in  the 
same  order  as  vacancies  occurred  until  the  next  half-yearly 
examination,  ivhen  a  fresh  list  should  be  formed  in  like  roanDCr 
for  the  half-year  following.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
members  to  nominate  the  same  boys  for  a  second  competition 
if  they  had  not  been  admitted  within  the  half-year  following 
their  lirst  We  would  also  call  attention  to  a  recommendation 
which  has  been  brought  under  our  notice,  viz.  that  it  would 
lie  an  improvement  to  establish  certain  Scholarships  in  the 
.School  to  be  given  to  boys  whose  performance  may  have  been 
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tional  dass  room  and  a  better  playground,  both  of  which  are 
strongly  dwelt  on  by  Dr.  Hessey,  will  no  doubt  receive  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Company  on  their  becoming  actually 
possessed  of  the  property  which  they  have  lately  purchased. 

Dr.  Hessey  has  also  stated  that  he  should  be  glad  if  a  school 
chapel  existed  in  the  premises. 

5.  We  do  not  advise  any  return  to  a  regular  boarding-house 
system,  which  in  actual  circumstances  would  be  practically  an 
innovation.  It  has  appeared  to  us,  as  we  have  before  intimated, 
that  in  London,  while  such  ancient  boarding  schools  as  are  to 
be  found  may  still  be  kept  up,  there  is  no  demand  at  all  for 
the  extension  of  such  sdiools,  though  there  is  a  very  active 
and  increasing  demand  for  good  day  schools.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  Head  Master  and  the  Company  might  advan- 
tageously have  some  more  formal  and  direct  power  of  visiting 
and  controlling  such  boarding-houses  as  are  used. 

6.  In  reference  to  what  we  have  just  said  as  to  the  demand 
for  day-school  instruction  in  London,  we  suggest  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  School  by  admitting 
boys  unconnected  with  the  Foundation  into  the  School  upon 
application  for  that  purpose  before  the  close  of  their  sixteenth 
year,  upon  the  terms  of  paying  a  moderate  sum  for  the  cost 
of  their  education;  and  that  the  Exhibitions,  Scholarships, 
and  other  benefits  of  a  similar  description  now  enjoyed  by 
boys  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  on  quitting  School,  either 
at  one  of  the  Universities  or  elsewhere,  should  be  open  to  the 
competition  of  all  such  boys. 

7.  We  advise  that  the  competition  for  such  Exhibitions  and 
Scholarships  should  be  conducted  by  means  of  special  exami- 
nations, and  that  these  examinations  should  be  conducted  by 
examiners  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  that  where  any 
such  Exhibitions  or  Scholarships  are  supplied  from  funds  not 
held  by  or  for  any  particular  College,  it  should  be  in  the  power 
of  the  successful  candidates  to  hold  them  at  any  College  at 
either  University ;  that  such  portion  of  the  Exhibitions  and 
Scholarships  should  be  awarded  to  proficiency  in  the  subjects 
of  mathematics,  modem  languages,  and  phjrsical  science  respec- 
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prof'onionatc  to  the  weight  and  value  of  each 
hole  course  of  education  at  Merchant  Taylors'. 
;  iliink  ii  is  expolieni  that  the  ancient  Statutes 
shouli!  be  revixcil   and   published  under 
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CHARTER-HOUSE. 

FLOREAT  iCTERNUM  CARTHUSIANA  DOMUS. 

CHAPTER  I.— HISTORICAL. 

"  Without  the  bar  of  West  Smithfield,"  says  Stow,  "  lieth  a 
laige  street  or  way,  called  of  the  House  of  St.  John  there, 
St,  JoAn  Street,  znd  stretcheth  towzxds  Ise/iion.  Here  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  standeth  Hick^  Hall,  on  the  right  hand 
whereof  stood  the  late  dissolved  monastery  called  The  Char- 
ter-house, founded  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Knight,  a  stranger 
bom." 

The  site  upon  which  this  foundation  stands,  was  anciently 
part  of  the  estates  of  The  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  consisted  of  several  acres.    About  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  dreadful  pestilence,  after  devastating 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  reached  England,  and  so 
awful  were  its  ravages,  especially  in  London,  that  the  ordinary 
churchyards  soon  became  insufficient  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead,  so  that  other  burial-places,  mostly  pits  dug  in  the  open 
fields,  became  indispensable.     While  this  calamity  was  at  its 
height,  Ralph  Stratford,  Bishop  of  London,  purchased  three 
acres  of  ground  known  as  "  No  MarCs  Landl'  and,  enclosing 
them,  built  a  chapel  thereon,  and  consecrated  the  place  as  a 
cemetery  under  the  name  of  "  Pardon  Churchyard^    Shortly 
afterwards,  the  plague  still  raging,  the  famous  Sir  Walter  de 
Manny,  of  Hainault,  one  of  the  first  Companions  of  the  Garter, 
a  Knight  whose  services  under  Edward  IH.  in  our  long  wars 
of  the  period  are  immortalized  in  the  graphic  chronicles  of 
Froissart,  bought  for  the  like  pious  purpose  a  piece  of  ground 

s 
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adjoining  the  three  acres,  called  the  SfHal  Croft.  TWs  having 
been  consecr^icd,  ilie  two  burial-places,  about  sixteen  acrei  in 
extent,  were  united,  and  upwards  of  50,000  persons  were  buried 
there.  Sir  Waller  named  the  place  "  AVw  Chunk  Haw"  and 
built  a  cha[iel  on  part  of  the  ^TOund.  This  chapel,  wherein 
Stow  relates  that  great  and  numerous  oblations  were  made  for 
many  years  after,  stood  abo"»  'h^  '■onirc  of  the  area  now  called 
Charter-house  Square.  .  erwarda,  when  this  gallant 

soldier  retumt'd  to  Engl:  if  years  and   honours,  he 

united  with  Michael  de  N  ,  then  Bishop  of  L-ondon, 

in  building  and  endowing  un        i  of  the   site  a  Prioiy  for 
twenty-four  Carthusian  Monks.         aving  established  the  foun- 
dation with  an  ample  revenue,  Sir  Walter  obtained  for  it  ia  j 
1371  a  charter  from  the  King,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  B 
which  recites  tht  foundation  to  be  in  honour  of  God  and  the  ^ 
Virgin   Mary  by  the  appellation   of  "  The  Saluiation  of  the 
Mother  0/  God." 

'■  The  Chartreux"  the  name  chosen  by  Sir  Waller  Manny  for 
his  Prior)',  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  place  where  Bruno, 
the  first  Carthusian  monk,  retired  from  the  norid  and  founded 
this  Order.  It  was  situate  upon  a  steep  rock  in  a  desert  about 
five  leagues  from  Grenoble,  and  has  been  the  parent  of  many 
similar  foundations  in  different  countries,  always  preser\-ing  its 
own  pre-eminence  in  the  title  of  "  The  Grand  Churtreux." 

Sir  Walter  died  in  1372,  and  was  buried  in  the  Priory,  his 
funeral  being  attended  by  King  Edward  111.  and  the  chief 
prelates  and  barons  of  the  kingdom.  His  Foundation  con- 
tinued to  flourish  until  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  under 
Henrj- VIII.,  when,  says  Mr.  Froude,  "England  became  the 
theatre  of  a  war  between  two  armies  of  martyrs,  to  be  waged 
not  upon  the  open  field  in  open  action,  but  at  the  stake  and 
on  the  scaffold  with  the  nobler  weapons  of  passive  endurance. 
Each  party  were  ready  to  gi\'e  their  blood  ;  each  party  were 
ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  antagonists."'  Refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  King,  Houghton, 
the  Prior,  Middlemore,  the  Proctor,  with  several  subordinate 
'  Ilislory  0/ England,  vol.  L  p.  343. 
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members  of  the  monastery,  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
After  a  month's  imprisonment  they  subscribed  what  was 
required  of  them ;  but  Henry,  resolved  to  crush  all  opposition, 
appointed  his  own  governors,  who  took  possession  of  the  key ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  May,  1535,  the  Prior  and  two  of  his  brethren, 
they  having  been  found  guilty  of  speaking  too  freely  of  the 
sovereign's  proceedings,  were  "  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 
at  Tyburn."  In  little  more  than  a  month  the  Proctor  and  two 
other  brethren  of  the  Order,  shared  the  same  horrible  fate.  Of 
the  survivors  of  the  little  fraternity,  two  escaped  and  joined 
"  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  but  being  recaptured  were  hanged 
in  chains  at  York.  Ten  others  were  sent  to  Newgate,  where 
nine  died  miserably,  and  the  tenth,  after  an  incarceration  of 
four  years,  was  executed. 

In  1537,  the  monastery  and  its  possessions,  then  valued  at 
642/,  45.  td,  per  annum,  were  surrendered  to  the  king,  who 
razed  the  buildings  to  their  foundation,  and  granted  the  site  to 
two  of  his  grooms,  and  subsequently  to  Sir  Edward  North. ^ 
From  Sir  Edward,  the  Charter-house  passed  to  John  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  whose  attainder  and  execution 
for  high  treason  in  1553,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Queen 
Mary  then  re-granted  it  to  Sir  Edward,  whom  she,  in  1554, 
created  Baron  North  of  Killege. 

"On  the  23d  November,  1558,  about  a  week  after  her 
accession  to  the  crown.  Queen  Elizabeth,  attended  by  a  train 
of  about  a  thousand  nobles,  knights,  gentlemen,  and  ladies, 
took  up  her  abode  for  the  present,"  Miss  Aiken  relates,  "at 
the  dissolved  monastery  of  the  Chartreux,  or  Charter-house, 
then  the  residence  of  Lord  North,  a  splendid  pile,  which  offered 
ample  accommodation  for  a  royal  retinue."  The  Queen  stayed 
at  the  Charter-house  five  days,  while  the  preparations  for  her 

*  The  Norths  held  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charter- 
house. Roger  North,  the  affectionate  brother  and  graphic  biographer  of 
Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  tempore  Charles  II. 
telU  of  one  of  their  ancestors — "  This  John  North  had  three  wives,  of  whom 
the  first  best  deserves  to  be  remembered,  for  she  left  him  an  estate  in  St, 
John's  Court  by  Smithfield^ 
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coronttioD  ti-erc  completed.  She  reiidei)  there  again  for  a  few 
days  in  July,  1561,  when  about  lo  leave  the  mcuopolis  on  00c 
of  her  progresses  through  the  eastern  counties.  Upon  the 
death  of  Edv,-3rd,  Lord  North,  in  1564,  his  son  Roger  sold  the 
mansion  to  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for 
3,500/.  This  luckless  nobleman,  the  premier  duke  of  England, 
and  head  of  the  great  Roman  ■"— >":':i;  house  of  Howard,  made 
Charter-hot) se  his  chief  resii,  ,  and  spent  large  sums  in 
re-edifying  a  portion  of  the  b  gs.  In  1569,  having  been 
suspected  of  a  treasonable  concspondcncc  with  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  whence,  on  a  petition 
presented  by  him  for  a  change  of  quarters,  he  was  restored  to 
his  home  at  Charter-house,  but  under  the  surveillance  of  Sir 
Henry  NeviL  A  few  months  later,  fresh  evidence  was  dis- 
covered or  forged  against  him  ;  the  cypher  of  his  correspon- 
dence  was  found  hidden  under  the  tiles  of  the  Charter-house,^ 
and  a  mock  trial  ended  in  his  conviction  and  execution  for  high 
treason,  on  the  id  June,  1572.  Elizabeth,  however,  who  appears 
to  have  been,  with  reason,  doubtful  of  his  guilt,  who  had 
repeatedly  reprieved  him,  and  was  with  difficulty  led  to  sign 
his  final  death-warrant,  shortly  afterwards  restored  the  estates  to 
his  family,  and  Charter-house  fell  to  the  share  of  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  the  duke's  fourth  son,  who,  in  1603,  was  created  Earl 
of  Suffolk  by  James  L 

Like  his  royal  predecessor  Elizabeth,  King  James  made  his 
first  entrance  into  London  by  way  of  Charter- house,  where  he 
kept  court  from  the  7lh  to  the  nth  May,  and  where,  at  his 
departure,  he  dubbed  fourscore  Knight-Bachelors  in  a  single 
day.  From  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  demesne,  then  usually 
called  "  Howard-house,"  was  purchased  on  the  9th  May,  1611, 
for  the  sum  of  13,000/.  by  Thomas  Sutton,^  who  had  con- 

'  Bearcroffs  Historical  Account  of  Thomai  SHttoii,  and  the  Fonndatien  of 
Ikt  Charter  HoHir,"  p.  loi. 

'  In  the  Deed  of  Convej'ance  the  premises  are  described  as  HiTUiard- 
houst,  commonly  called  The  Charler-hoaic.  consisting  of  divere  coDits,  a 
wilderness,  orchards,  walks,  and  gardens,  with  Pardon  Church-yard,  and 
two  adjoining  messuages,  called  Willbcck,  wiih  all  the  buildings,  ways,  &c" 
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ceived  the  benevolent  design  of  appropriating  this  splendid 
mansion  to  the  purposes  of  a  hospital  for  the  support  of  poor 
and  aged  people,  as  well  as  to  a  free  school  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  poor  children. 

The  founder  of  Charter-house  was  bom  of  an  ancient  family 
at  Knaith,  in  Lincolnshire,  a.d.  1532.  His  father,  Richard 
Sutton,  was  steward  to  the  Court  of  Corporation  of  Lincoln. 
His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Stapleton,  belonged  to 
the  family  of  that  name  in  Yorkshire,  and  claimed  as  her 
ancestor  Sir  Miles  Stapleton,  one  of  the  first  Knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter. 

Of  Sutton's  early  life  few  authentic  particulars  are  known. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  Eton 
College,  and  to  have  entered  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
After  leaving  Cambridge,  without  taking  a  degree,  he  became 
a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  soon  abandoned  jurispru- 
dence, and  devoted  himself  for  years  to  travelling  in  Holland, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  During  his  absence  abroad  his  father  died, 
leaving  him  and  his  mother  joint-executors  to  his  will. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  polished  by  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  well  skilled  in  several  languages,  and  possessed 
of  a  fine  estate,  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  subsequently,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  duke, 
became  secretary  successively  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
North,  under  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
Mr.  Sutton  so  highly  distinguished  himself  that,  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  appointed  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance  in  the  North,  for  life. 

When  the  expedition  was  organized  to  aid  the  Regent  of 
Scotland,  Morton,  in  reducing  the  fortresses  which  still  held  out 
for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  Sutton  served  as  a  volunteer,  and 
commanded  one  of  the  batteries  at  the  siege  and  surrender  of 
Edinburgh  Castle. 

Shortly  after  this  he  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  lease  of  the 
manors  of  Gateshead  and  Wickham,  near  Newcastle-on-T>Tie, 
where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  several  rich  veins 
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of  coal,  which  he  woriced  with  such  success,  that  by  the  yetr 
1580,  he  was  reputed  to  be  worth  the  then  enonnous  somof 
50,000/. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  15S3,  when  at  the  mature  age 
of  fifty,  Mr.  Sutton  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dudley,  widow  of 
John  Dudley,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Newington.  With  this  lady  be 
acquired  a  considerable  addition  to  his  fortune,  together  with 
a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Stoke  Newiogton,  the  manor- 
house  of  which  near  the  church,  he  adopted  as  his  connUy 
seat. 

At  this  period  of  his  career  he  purchased  a  large  hooie 
near  Broken  Wharf,  adjoining  Queenhithe,  where  he  entend 
deeply  into  commercial  pursuits.  Through  certain  opeiatiaas 
suggested  and  executed  by  him — the  honour  of  which  has  been 
mistakenly  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Hr.  Sutton 
prevented  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  from  receiving  suppUe^ 
on  which  he  had  confidently  relied,  through  the  Bank  of  Geno^ 
and  thus  occasioned  so  much  delay  in  the  equipment  of  the 
.\rmada,  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  England,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  enabled  to  provide  for  and  defeat  it    At  the  same 
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man's  enemies,  but  the  defence,  or  rather  pleas,  in  extenuation, 
which  his  friends  advance,  show  that  these  charges  were  not 
altogether  unfounded  The  ^'  si  non  errasset,  fecerit  ille 
minus,"  of  Heme,  is  but  an  indifferent  vindication  when 
urged  in  reply  to  those  who  censured  not  the  ultimate  disposal, 
but  the  mode  of  acquisition  of  Thomas  Sutton's  fortune. 
"  The  world,"  adds  Heme,  who,  it  should  be  noticed,  wrote 
while  many  who  remembered  Sutton  were  alive — "  the  world 
has  not  been  so  kind  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  as  to 
represent  him  to  the  open  view  with  those  graceful  lines  and 
dir  advantages  his  actions  really  have  deserved."  To  set  the 
character  of  his  benefactor  in  a  fairer  light.  Heme  took  up  his 
pen,  and  his  ''  Life  of  Sutton,''  from  which  the  present  sketch 
is  mainly  compiled,  gives  a  particular,  and  by  no  means  an 
improbable  account  of  the  earlier  part  of  Sutton's  career.  It 
was  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  that  he, 
then  already  a  man  of  substance,  and  well  skilled  in  employing 
it  to  profitable  ends,  came  up  to  London,  "  where  his  riches 
increased  and  came  upon  him  like  a  tyde  by  the  just  acts  and 
methods  which  he  used.  He  brought  with  him  to  London  the 
reputation  of  a  mighty-monied  man,  insomuch  that  it  was 
reported  that  his  purse  returned  from  the  North  fuller  than 
Queen  Elizabeth's  exchequer.  His  payments  were  thought  as 
sure  as  her  pensions;  the  readiness  of  his  money  and  the 
fairness  of  his  dealing  laid  the  grounds  of  a  mighty  reputa- 
tion, for  now  he  is  looked  upon  by  all  men,  he  has  the  first 
refusal  of  the  best  bargains  of  sales  and  mortgages  ....  His 
fame  and  credit  brought  him  to  share  in  many  offices  at  the 
Court  and  at  the  Custom-house,  where  they  had  occasion  for 
his  money ;  for  when  an  industrious  man  has  once  raised  his 
fortunes  to  a  considerable  pitch,  he  then  grows  rich  apace  by 
sharing  in  the  constant  labours  of  many  of  the  ruder  sort  of 
men.  He  was  a  sharer  in  several  public  farms,  a  partner  in 
foreign  adventures,  especially  in  Muscovy  and  Hamburgh,  in- 
somuch that  he  had  no  less  than  thirty  agents  abroad."  Sutton 
thus  far  appears  but  to  have  traversed  with  persevering  diligence 
the  beaten  road  to  riches.     "  There  are  few  ways  in  which 
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a  man  can  \ic  more  innocently  employed  than  in  gettiiig 
money,"  aays  Dr,  Johnson,  but  a  wiser  morahst  has  warned 
us  that  *'  hf  who  makirlh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not 
innocent"  Tht  charge  advanced  most  vehemently,  and 
the  greatest  show  of  probability,  against  Sutton,  amounts 
effect  to  this— thai  he  was  wont  to  ptay  upon  (he  covetoi 
ness  of  his  acquaintance,  inducing  them  to  make  him  costlf 
presents,  or  j.art  with  their  lands,  and  other  property,  for  an 
inadequate  price,  by  holding  out  hopes  of  a  bounteous  pro- 
vision for  them  In  his  wilt.  So  notorious  was  he  in  this  respect. 
say  his  detraciors,  that  Ben  Jonson,'  in  his  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Volpone,  was  not  unmindful  of  some  traits  in  that 
of  Sutton.  Heme  discountenances,  but  does  not  venture  to 
deny,  this  latii-r  rumour,  and  with  reference  to  the  charge 
which  his  defence  seems  by  implication  to  admit,  contents^ 
himself  by  censuring  the  greediness  which  led  the  dupes  to 
ruin.  After  all,  the  justice  of  the  case  may  perhaps  be  satisfied 
by  the  candid  admission  and  the  elocjuent  deprecation  with 
which  Heme  sums  up  his  eul<^ura  : — "  It  is  not  intended  by 
this  character  of  Mr.  Sutton  that  he  should  be  free  from  all 
blemish.  ...  All  things  have  a  mixture  of  corruption  here 
below  ;  nay,  it  is  riveted  in  our  very  nature.  The  fairest  figure 
mu.st  have  some  flaws,  and  the  most  beautiful  image  some 
unhappy  strokes  ;  therefore  he,  as  all  other  men,  was  subject 
to  the  like  passions.  Whatever  were  his  failings,  common 
1  Giflunl,  ID  his  life  of  Ben  Jonson,  refers  to  the  prevalent  rumour,  and 
repudiates  i(  ahogether.  lie  ciles  many  passa(^,  which,  as  he  justly 
obser^■e5,  are  not  only  inconsistent  with,  but  diametrically  opposed  (o  all  we 
know  of  Sulton.  Il  is  stomewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  he  omits  the 
passage  which  immediately  bears  upon  the  charges  -.-^ 
"  I  have  no  wife,  no  parent,  child,  ally. 

To  give  my  substance  to  ;  but  whom  I  make 

Must  be  my  heir  ;  and  this  makes  men  obsene  me  ; 

This  draws  ne*  clients  daily  to  my  house, 

Women  and  men  of  every  sex  and  age. 

That  bring  me  presents,  send  me  plate,  coin,  jewels. 

With  ho[)e  thai  when  1  die  (which  they  expect 

Each  greedy  minute),  it  shall  then  retum 

Ten-fold  upon  them.  "—7"^  Fox,  Act  I.  Sc.  1. 
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charity  should  endeavotir  to  hide  his  infirmities^  who  was 
content  to  spread  his  garments  over  so  great  a  multitude.'' 

To  return  from  this  digression.  As  he  advanced  in  years^ 
Sutton  wisely  determined  to  proportion  his  affairs  to  his 
declining  powers,  and  to  retire  from  public  life.  He  accord- 
ingly gave  up  his  town  house,  and  surrendered  his  patent  as 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  in  the  north.  But  ever  active 
in  beneficence,  in  the  same  year,  1599,  he  conveyed  in  trust  to 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Sir  John  Popham,  and  to 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  all  his  estates  in 
Essex,  to  found  an  Hospital  at  Hallingbury  Bouchers  in  that 
county.  This  intention,  however,  he  abandoned ;  resolving 
instead  to  establish  and  endow  a  similar  Hospital  upon  a  much 
grander  scale  at  Charter-house. 

At  this  time,  also,  desiring  to  settle  his  worldly  affairs,  he 
made  a  will,  by  which  Mrs.  Sutton  was  bountifully  provided  for, 
and  in  which,  as  a  proof  of  his  "  trewe  and  faithful  hearte  borne 
to  his  dread  Sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth,"  he  bequeathed  her 
Majesty  two  thousand  pounds.  In  the  following  year  Mr. 
Sutton  afforded  another  proof  of  his  untiring  benignity.  Owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  harvest,  com  had  risen  to  famine  prices, 
and  there  is  an  order  in  his  own  handwriting  still  among  the 
archives  of  the  Charter-house,  whereby  his  steward  was  em- 
powered to  supply  the  poor  for  thirty  weeks  with  all  the 
produce  of  his  estates. 

After  an  almost  unexampled  career  of  public  prosperity  and 
domestic  happiness,  he  in  1602  suffered  a  severe  affliction  in 
the  loss  of  his  wife, — a  woman  devotedly  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  her  station ;  and,  emulating  her  noble  husband,  so 
conspicuous  for  charities,  that  in  her  lifetime  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Sutton  was  an  "  open  hospital."  After  the  loss  of  this 
admirable  helpmate  Mr.  Sutton  made  great  changes  in  his 
domestic  establishment  Lessening  his  family  and  discharging 
many  of  his  servants,  he  "  became  frugal  that  he  might  be  the 
more  magnificent  to  many."  "  Thus  he  toyled  and  wrought," 
Heme  observes,  "  as  if  he  coveted  all,  and  gave  away  as  if  he 
desired  nothing."   He  was  approaching  rapidly  towards  extreme 
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old  age ;  inesoluie  as  to  the  prcciw;  diiposition  of  hia  enomoua 
wealth,  but  lixeJ  in  his  determination  lo  devote  it  mainly  to 
charitable  purposes.  His  pcr[i]euiy  w&>  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  schemes  suggested  to  him  by  projectots  and  adventuren, 
many  of  thini  chimerical  or  of  very  dubious  utiUty.  These 
applications  annoycJ  hira  much,  but  he  was  still  more  mortified 
and  distressed  by  an  inirifciic  vhi'-'^  was  set  on  foot  by  SSr 
John  Haniiigiuii,  to  induce  the  ing  to  make  Mr,  Suuon  a 
baron,  on  ccndiiion,  or  at  least  wiin  tie  implied  undcntandii^ 
that  he  should  lcj»e  his  great  esUles  to  the  Duke  of  Yoit^ 
afterwards  Ciiar)e»  I.  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  titles  were 
at  this  time  bargained  for  as  openly  at  the  court  of  James  I.  as 
any  merchandi^  was  tmfficked  in  the  markets.  The  supply 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  the  commodity  to  be  disposed  oiF 
sank  in  vahit;  aeenniingly.  At  no  price,  however,  would  Mr. 
Sutton  have  been  a  purchaser.  He  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  the  design  than  he  wrote  in  terms  of  respectful  indignation 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  disavowing  the  courtier's 
application  and  requesting  to  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  own 
properly  with  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  "  other  of  his  Majesty's 
loyal  subjects."  This  unpleasant  transaction  occurred  in  1608; 
about  which  period  Mr.  Suiton  received  an  admirable  letter 
from  Dr.  Hall,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter,  exhorting  him  to 
general  works  of  charity,  yet  leaving  the  objects  of  his  bounty 
to  his  own  choice.  The  following  year  the  harassed  millionaire 
applied  for  and  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  empowering 
him  to  erect  the  hospital  at  Hallingbury  Bouchers;  a  design 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  proceeded  with,  and  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1611,  he  procured  Letters  Patent  and  licence 
of  Mortmain,  authorizing  him  to  found  his  Hospital  and  Free 
School  at  Charter- ho  use. 

His  pious  and  affectionate  regard  for  the  infant  establish- 
ment determined  him  to  fill  the  office  of  Master  himself  in  the 
first  instance  ;  but,  increasing  infirmities  rendering  him  in- 
capable of  the  duties,  he  nominated  the  Rev.  John  Hutton,  of 
Litllebury,  Essex,  to  that  important  charge.  On  the  ist  of 
November,  1611,  he  executed  a  deed  of  gift  of  his  estates  to 
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the  governors,  in  trust  for  the  Hospital,  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month  he  signed  his  last  will  in  the  presence  of  several 
witnesses,  leaving  numerous  legacies,  and  scarcely  omitting 
the  remembrance  of  a  single  person,  poor  or  rich,  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected. 

His  ailments  rapidly  increasing,  on  the  12th  of  December 
following,  Thomas  Sutton  closed  his  long  and  useful  life,  at 
Hackney,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  bowels  were 
deposited  in  Hackney  Church ;  his  body  was  embalmed,  and 
remained  at  his  house  until  the  roads  were  in  a  proper  state  to 
admit  of  its  removal;  and  on  the  28th  of  May,  161 2,  it  was 
removed  with  great  pomp  and  attended  by  thousands  of 
persons,  to  Christ  Church  in  Newgate  Street,  for  temporary 
interment  On  the  12th  of  December,  16 14,  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,  it  was  removed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  poor, 
and  finally  deposited  in  a  vault  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel 
at  the  Charter-house,  under  a  magnificent  tomb  erected  to  his 
memory,  the  work  of  Nicholas  Stone. 

By  the  Letters  Patent  of  King  James,  the  management  of 
the  new  Foundation  was  vested  in  sixteen  Governors  and  their 
successors  :  the  original  list,  dated  161 3,  consisting  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Ellesmere),  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  (Sir  Edward 
Coke),  the  Attorney-General,  and  other  prelates,  noblemen, 
and  gentlemen  of  distinction.  Well  was  it  for  the  infant  insti- 
tution that  its  first  guardians  were  men  with  both  will  and 
power  to  maintain  its  rights.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sutton,  his  nephew  and  heir-at-law  was  instigated  to  commence 
proceedings  to  set  aside  his  uncle's  grant;  and  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  is  said  to  have  recommended  the  King  to  cancel  his 
Letters  Patent,  and  divert  the  Charter-house  estates  to  uses 
never  contemplated  by  their  donor.  These  attempts  to  regain 
{>ossession  of  the  property  were  strenuously  resisted  by  the 
Governors ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  great  law 
officers  agreed  in  directing  an  issue  at  law,  in  the  King's 
Bench,  and  a  special  verdict  to  be  procured,  by  which  every 
clnubt  was  to  be  considered  and  decided.    The  result  was,  that 
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Sir  Edward  Coke,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  o 
that  the  Foiitidtr's  inrorporation  was  -sutlicient,  good,  i 
effectual  in  law.  The  Governor*  held  ihctr  first  raeciing  c 
the  30th  of  June,  1613,  when  they  proceeded  to  make  variotn 
regulations  ami  to  assign  apartments  within  the  Chnrter-house 
for  the  diffcTint  officers.  It  was  not,  however,  l>efore  the 
middle  of  1617,  thai  the  Statutes  for  the  government  of  ihe 
institution  i^ere  settled,  and  then  at  nn  assembly,  the  code 
commonly  called  "the  New  Establishment"  received  the 
signature  of  Charles  I, 

In  1638-9,  ^'^  (iovemor^  obtained  an  Act  for  establishing 
and  confirming  ilie  Charter-house,  which  thenceforth  flourished 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  great  civil  war,  when  its  revenues 
were  seriously  impoverished.  The  Hospital  estates  were  for 
the  most  part  simated  in  those  counties  more  especially  under 
the  influence  <^{  thf  I'arliamenl,  ami  ttic  prcs.';ure  of  the  excise 
levied  liy  the  ruling  powers  in  Ixindon  upon  almost  every 
article  of  ilaity  consumption,  when  added  to  the  slackness  of 
the  Charter-house  tenantry-  in  paying  their  rents,  compelled  the 
Governors  in  1643  to  expend  for  mere  maintenance  the  whole 
resened  fund,  and  to  order  every  Wednesday  evening  to  be 
kept  as  a  fast.  At  this  period  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Hospital  exceeded  by  1500/.  the  available  revenues,  and  a 
committee  of  management  was  appointed  with  the  object  of 
curtailing  salaries,  pensions,  and  the  household  expenditure. 
But  this  step  was  insufficient  to  abate  the  evil.  In  1650,  there- 
fore, a  third  a]ip!ication  to  Parliament  was  made,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  that  such  of  the  C.overnors  as 
had  subscribed  the  engagement,  should  continue  in  office  until 
further  order.  By  this  time,  indeed,  most  of  the  Governors 
who  held  royalist  opinions  had  either  resigned  or  been  expelled, 
and  their  places  were  occupied  by  the  leading  parliamentarians ; 
Essex,  Lisle,  Oliver  St.  John,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Selden,  Thurioe, 
Whitlock,  Irelon,  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  the  change  of 
management  does  not  appear  to  have  improved  the  financial 
position  of  the  charity.  On  the  Restoration,  its  affairs  rallied, 
and  for  some  years  the  authorities  pursued  their  way  untroubled 
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\fy  political  or  monetaiy  embarrassments.  In  1687,  however, 
they  were  forced  into  a  collision  with  James  II.,  under  circum- 
stances which  Lord  Macaulay  has  explained  with  incomparable 
terseness  and  lucidity : — ^^  James  had  commanded  the  trustees 
of  the  Charter-house,  men  of  the  first  rank  and  consideration 
in  the  kingdom,  to  admit  a  Roman  Catholic  named  Popham 
into  the  hospital  which  was  under  their  care.  The  Master  of 
the  house,  Thomas  Burnet,  a  clergyman  of  distinguished  genius, 
learning,  and  virtue,  had  the  courage  to  represent  to  them, 
though  the  ferocious  Jeffreys  sate  at  the  board,  that  what  was 
required  of  them  was  contrary  both  to  the  will  of  the  founder 
and  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  'What  is  that  to  the  purpose?' 
said  a  courtier  who  was  one  of  the  Governors.  *  It  is  very 
much  to  the  purpose,  I  think,'  answered  a  voice  feeble  with 
age  and  sorrow,  yet  not  to  be  heard  without  respect  by  any 
assembly, — the  voice  of  the  venerable  Ormond.  '  An  Act  of 
Parliament,'  continued  the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier  party,  *  is, 
in  my  judgment,  no  light  thing.'  The  question  was  put  whether 
Popham  should  be  admitted,  and  it  was  determined  to  reject 
him.  The  Chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease  himself  by 
cursing  and  swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away  in  a  rage,  and  was 
followed  by  some  of  the  minority.  The  consequence  was  that 
there  was  not  a  quorum  left,  and  that  no  formal  reply  could  be 
made  to  the  royal  mandate. 

"  The  next  meeting  took  place  only  two  days  after  the  High 
Commission  had  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation  against 
Hough,  and  of  suspension  against  Fairfax.  A  second  mandate 
under  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  before  the  trustees,  but  the 
tyrannical  manner  in  which  Magdalen  College  had  been  treated 
had  roused  instead  of  subduing  their  spirit  They  drew  up  a 
letter  to  Sunderland  in  which  they  requested  him  to  inform  the 
King,  that  they  could  not  in  this  matter  obey  his  Majesty 
without  breaking  the  law,  and  betraying  their  trust 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary  signatures  been 
appended  to  this  document,  the  King  would  have  taken  some 
violent  course.  But  even  he  was  daunted  by  the  great  names 
of  Ormond,  Halifax,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  the  chiefs  of  all 
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By  a  door  on  the  right  (looking  opposite  the  |>icture)  y09 1 
pus  into  the  upper  hall,  a  Mnall  low  room,  the  sole  omanaenti 
of  which  is  the  carved  stone  chimney  with  the  Founder's 
sculptured  abovt,  as  in  the  great  hall.  Here  the  Foundation  J 
scholats  lake  their  dinner  daily  at  one  o'clock.  There  is  also  r 
another  liall  called  "  Brooke  Hall,"  after  one  of  the  masters,  in  ' 
whidi  the  Master,  the  Preacher,  and  other  oflicers  dine  at 
hatf-pa»t  five. 

Tit  Great  Chamber. — This  letnarlalile  apiitment.  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  between  the 
years  1565  and  1571,  is  one  of  the  very  few  rooms  in  London 
that  preserve  their  original  decorations.  Its  most  striking 
oniament  is  the  chimney-piece,  which  is  of  wood,  consisting  of 
a  centre  and  wings  in  two  stories.  The  lower  story  coDtairu  I 
the  ample  fireplace,  with  its  modem  but  appropriate  dogs,  and 

"  with  an  approptiate  sermon  in  (he  chapel,  which  i^  foljowed  by  an  oration 
in  Latin,  dcliveruit  in  the  Great  Hall  by  ihe  senior  h.>y  on  the  Fnundaljon. 
After  comphmenting  the  oralot  with  a  purse  to  enihle  him  lo  purchase  the 
netessary  books  for  his  future  slutlies,  we  repair  to  '  Htook  Hall,'  and 
there  by  a  fervent  shake  of  the  hant!  rcco^i»«  an  old  form,  or  schimlfellow. 
....  We  then  proceed  in  detached  parties  to  the  scene  of  our  former 
toils,  of  our  early  pleasures  and  pursuits,  and  experience  eitatic  deli^jht  in 
recounliiig  our  hair-breadlh  escapes  from  the  vigilance  of  monitors  and 
masters,  our  feals  il  cricket  and  foot-ball,  &c  These  pursuits  fill  up 
agreeably  the  inler^'al  between  the  oration  and  the  dinner.  The  clolh 
removeil — jocund  mitth  with  all  her  train  come  in — our  old,  but  lo  us  ever 
new,  Carthusian  song  diffuses  gladness  in  every  heart,  and  the  ancient  walls 
re-echo  with  the  chorus,— 

'Then  blessed  be  the  memory 
Of  good  old  Thomai  Si>tl,:n, 
Who  gave  us  lodging,  learning, 
And  he  gave  us  beef  and  mutton,' 

The  festivity  is  then  chastened  by  a  silent  libation  '  to  the  memory  of  those 
Carthusian  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country  ; '  the 
minted  Knsalions  of  pily,  regret,  and  soft  melancholy  uhich  these  recollec- 
tions bring  o'er  the  mind,  being  speedily  chased  away  by  'the  Song  of 
Circles,' — 'Ranting  Chowdie  had  a  Cow,'  &c.  &c.  and  the  evening  con- 
cluding with  (hat  true  feeling  of  enjoyment  which  palls  |nat  on  repetition 
nor  corrodes  upon  refleclion." 
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is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  pair  of  Tuscan  columns  supporting 
the  mantel-piece.  The  upper  story  is  in  like  manner  formed 
by  two  pair  of  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  cornice.     The  whole  is  richly  painted  and  profusely  gilt 

During  many  years  this  great  chamber  was  disused  for 
public  puri)oses,  and  fell  into  decay;  in  1838,  however,  it  was 
cleaned,  and,  with  various  decorations,  restored  to  much  of  its 
original  splendour.  The  tapestiy  was  arranged  again  upon 
the  walls,  and  the  several  escutcheons  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Norfolk,  by  which  the  ceiling  is  enriched,  were  restored  to 
their  appropriate  heraldic  colours. 

Historically  considered,  the  great  room  at  Charter-house  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  For  half  a  centuiy  before  the  Foundation 
of  Mr.  Sutton,  it  was  the  drawing-room  of  one  of  the  most 
exalted  noblemen  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  room  it  is  probable 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  kept  her  court  at  least  on  two  occasions ; 
and  we  know  that  King  James  I.  on  his  first  arrival  in  London 
in  1603,  made  it  the  scene  of  his  sojourn  for  four  days, 
during  which  he  dispensed  his  politic  favours  among  many 
English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  \  here  also  it  was  that  the 
first  Governors  of  the  Hospital  held  their  consultations. 

The  School, — The  School  stands  upon  a  mound  about  the 
centre  of  the  very  spacious  playing-ground.  On  the  key-stone 
of  the  arch  over  the  principal  entrance  are  ensculptured  the 
names  of  the  Head  Masters,  and  of  late  years  the  custom  has 
been  established  of  adding  the  name  of  every  boy  who  leaves 
the  School  not  lower  than  the  Fifth  Form.  There  are  four 
schoolrooms;  one  a  very  large  and  commodious  apartment; 
a  second,  smaller,  called  New  School,  and  two  others. 

The  Schoolmaster's  House  and  Scholars*  Court, — On  looking 
at  these  structures  from  the  court,  the  edifices  on  the  right 
are  those  occupied  by  scholars.  The  lower  story,  in  front,  with 
its  six  windows,  was  the  old  School.  It  is  now  divided  into 
two  apartments ;  one  of  which  is  used  by  the  boarders,  and 
the  other,  called  "  the  writing-room,"  by  the  gown  boys.  The 
storeys  above  are  the  dormitories.  On  the  left  hand,  in  front, 
stands   the  Schoolmaster's   house  —  a  commodious  modem 
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building^  near  [o  which  is  a  btgc  gardco  oiien  only  to  the 
officers  of  the  t^siablishmeat.  Adjoining  this  garden,  at  the 
entrance,  is  the  resiticnce  of  the  matron,  who  keeps  a  mngc 
of  apartments  suitably  furalilied  for  the  reception  o 
boys  who  are  sick,  and  a  separate  inlinnaiy  for  coi 
disorders. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

STATISTICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.  Foundation, — By  the  Letters   Patent  granted  to  Thomas 
Sutton  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.,  he  was  authorized  to  carry  out, 
and  carried  out  accordingly,  the  two  objects  to  which  he  desired 
to  dedicate  a  part  of  his  wealth ;  one  of  these  being  the  foun- 
dation of  "  one  hospital,  house,  or  place  of  abiding  for  the 
tending,  sustentation,  and  relief  of  poor,  aged,  maimed,  needy, 
or  impotent  people ;"  the  other,  the  foundation  and  establish- 
ment in  the  Charter-house  of  "  one  free  school  for  the  instruct- 
ing, teaching,  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children  and 
scholars."     As  a  consideration  of  the  first  part  of  the  noble 
design  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work, 
it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  of  it,  that  the  intelligent  bene- 
ficence of  the  Founder  enables  the  Governors  to  provide  for 
eighty  decayed  gentlemen,   officers  in   the   army  and   navy, 
literary  and  other  professional  men,  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
who  have  occupied  stations  of  respectability,  a  comfortable 
retreat,  where  they  are  furnished  with  all  the  means  necessary 
to  their  sustenance  and  enjoyment,  with  the  privilege  of  entire 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  past  and  prepare  for  a  future  life. 

IL  Governing  Body, — By  the  Letters  Patent,  among  various 
other  provisions,  sixteen  persons  therein  named  were  appointed 
"  Governors  of  the  lands,  possessions,  revenues,  and  goods  of 
the  Hospital  of  King  James  founded  in  Charter-house,"  and 
they  were  then  incorporated  by  that  name,  with  power  to  hold 
lands  and  chattels  for  certain  defined  objects.     In  1627,  as  we 
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have  seen,  the  (iovcmors  published  a  tci  of  Suiulcs,  by  wlucht 
except  so  fai  u.i  ihcy  have  l>een  alicreil  hy  subsequent  ortlen 
and  by  Acta  of  Parliament  (3  Car.  I.,  8  Ceo.  I.  c.   19),  1' 
HospiUl  is  professedly  regulated.' 

The  origiml  list  of  Governors,  as  nominated  by  the  Foum 
consisted  of  ihc  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lonl  CHuhI 
cellor,  the    Bishop    of  London    th^    Bishop  of  Ely.   Earl  of 
Northampton.   Lord   Prii7  Seal ;    Sir   Edward    Coke,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common   Pleas  ;   Sir  James  Altham,    one   of 
the  Barons  of  the  Excheciucr;  Sir  Henry  Hoban.  Attorney- j 
General;  Dr.  John  Overall,  Dean  of  St.  Paul'B;  Dr.  Geoigol 
Montaigne,    l)ean    of  Westminster;   Henry   Thoresby.    Esq.yl 
Richard   Sutton,   Esq.;  Jeffery  Nightingale,  Esq.;  John  Law, 
gentleman;  Thomas   Brown,  genlleman ;  and  the  Rev.  John 
Hutlon,  A,M.  Master  of  the  Hospital. 

The  present  Governors  are  : — 


ortien 
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Duke  of  BuccUuch  and  <J 

Earl  Russell. 
Earl  of  Dalhousie. 
Karl  of  Derby. 


I.ord  Justice  Tumer- 
Earl  of  Romney. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
\'iseounl  Palmcrslon. 
Earl  of  Dtfvon. 
Areliliishi»[)  of  ^'otk. 
Lord  Clielmsfonl. 


The  Hospital  and  School  are  under  the  same  body  of 
Governors,  and  derive  support,  though  in  different  proportions, 
from  the  same  trust  funds  in  the  hands  of  that  body.  The 
powers  of  the  Governors  in  regard  to  the  School  comprise  the 
appointment  of  the  Master,  Preacher,  Schoolmaster,  and  Usher ; 
the  nomination  of  the  Scholars  in  such  number,  on  such  con- 
ditions and  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  think  proper ; 
and  the  limitation  of  the   number  of  boys  lo    be  permitted 

'  Rrfortofsht  Royal  Commiuioneri  i<n  P,Mk  Sihoeh,-^    175. 
'  The  names  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the   Foundation. 
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to  resort  to  the  School  In  them  also  is  vested  the  visitorial 
authority,  including  the  power  of  reforming  and  redressing 
all  abuses  and  disorders,  and  of  punishing  and  displacing, 
if  necessary,  any  officer  or  member  of  the  Foundation;  they 
have  the  right  of  electing  Foundation  Scholars  to  exhibitions 
at  the  Universities,  and  of  granting  outfits,  of  loo/.  each, 
to  those  Scholars  who  produce  from  the  Schoolmaster  certi- 
ficates of  good  conduct,  and  who  enter  the  army  or  navy,  or 
are  articled  or  apprenticed  to  any  trade  or  business.  They 
have  besides  authority  to  make  under  their  common  seal,  such 
rules,  statutes  and  ordinances,  for  the  government  of  the 
Master  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment  (including  the 
Schoolmaster)  and  the  Scholars,  as  they  may  deem  meet  and 
convenient.^ 

III.  Endowment,  J^ei^enue,  and  Expetiditure, — No  part  of  the 
property  originally  granted  to  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  is 
held  in  trust  especially  for  the  School,  but  the  Hospital  for 
poor  men  and  the  School  for  poor  scholars  are  supported  by  a 
common  fund.  The  kinds  of  property  so  held  consist  of 
houses  and  buildings  in  London  and  Hackney ;  farms  in 
various  counties ;  tithe  rents,  manorial  profits,  and  quit  rents, 
timber,  interest  of  money — principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Accountant-General  and  of  the  Trustees  for  Charitable  Funds 
— and  interest  on  ftmds  held  on  special  trusts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  School. 

The  average  income  is  nearly  23,000/. ;  out  of  which  about 
8,000/.  (or  rather  more  than  one-third)  is  the  annual  expendi- 
ture on  the  School.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Charter 
ordains  that  surplus  revenues  arising  in  any  one  year  shall  be 
employed  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  objects,  as  the 
revenues  specially  appropriated,  and  the  Governors  have  re- 
cently acted  upon  this  provision,  by  augmenting  the  payment 
to  each  poor  brother  from  26/.  los,  to  36/. ;  and  by  increasing 
the  number  of  the  Scholars. 

In  addition  to  this  large  and  probably  increasing  revenue,  the 
Governors  have  the  patronage  of  the  following  ecclesiastical 

1  Report^  p.  176. 
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benefices,  the  incumbenu  of  which  Inve  khrays  been  Scholm. 
fonnerly  on  the  Foundation. 


Piui>i><& 

I«umb«>.. 

VdK 

Bdihun    .... 

Kn.  C  R.  Dkkm     .    . 

i.soQt.  M   ccrtiAcd 

oa    CommUnouen 
on  tut  ptcjcnuilon 
(l86l).      There  «re 
■bout  1,000  am*  of 
land. 
l                   *,    «.   r. 

CutleCuapi     .    . 

Rvr.  J.  E.  Bode     .    .     . 

630-Gkbe.7i    aj+ 

HondieUb    .    .    . 

Ret.  W.  B«U»combe      . 

Glebe.  IS    o    0 

Essex  : 

CrcBl  Slambridge    . 

Rev.  H.  E.  Penny       .     . 

700— Clel>e,  a*     0  33 

B.-V.  G.  C.  Berkeley  .     , 

4II— Glebe,    8    3  37 

Colli  Norlon  .     .     . 

Rev.  W.  Holland    .     .     . 

jSs-Glebe,  41     3  15 

Little  Hallingbury   , 

Rev.  Stanley  rembenun . 

465— Glcbe^  ag    3    6 

LilUc  Wiebcirow       . 

Rev.  F.  E.  T.  Drake  .     . 

«o— Glebe,  31     3    7 

LlNCOI.SSmilF.  ; 

Dvinsby       .... 

Rev.  G.  W.  Kcighllcy    . 

iSo-Glebc,   about   S 

Huilinijiliiifpt       .      . 

Rev.J.  .';am.snn       .     .     . 

239/.  81. 

a  the  Go 
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IV.  7X^  Af,uUr,  SchoohiKisUr,  ami  Assis/.infs.— By  the 
statutes  of  1617,  the  Master  of  ihe  Hosjiital,  who  is  f.v  ii^ciu 
a.  Governor,  and  who  resides  within  the  walls  of  the  esta- 
blishment, is  to  "  have  the  economical  government  of  the 
house  and  household  during  the  (iovernors'  pleasure;"  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  functions  and  powers  with  respect  to 
the  School  have  ever  been  distinctly  defined,  or  are  clearly 
understood. 

The  original  emoluments  of  the  Master  consisted  of  lodgitjg 
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and  diet  and  50/.  per  annum.  His  present  stipend  is  800/.; 
and  he  has  a  house,  rent-free,  besides  certain  perquisites.  The 
Statutory  Masters,  to  whom  the  care  and  instruction  of  the 
Foundation  Scholars  were  committed,  were  the  Schoohnaster^ 
and  the  Usher.  The  stipend  of  the  former  was  30/.,  with 
lodgings,  diet,  and  an  allowance  of  fuel ;  that  of  the  latter  15/., 
with  lodging  and  diet 
At  present  there  are  six  resident  Masters,  viz. 

The  School  Master, 

„    Usher, 

„    Mathematical  Master, 
And  Three  Assistant  Masters. 

Besides  which  there  are  a  French  Master,  a  German  Master^ 
and  an  Assistant  Arithmetical  and  Writing  Master. 

The  gross  remuneration  of  the  Masters  who  are  engaged  in 
teaching  those  branches  of  education  which  are  obligatory 
either  upon  the  whole,  or  upon  some  portion  of  the  School, 
may  be  set  down  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Schcolniaster  (including  400/.  paid  by  the  Governors)  1,260  per  annum. 

Usher  (including  250/.  ditto) 800 

First  Assistant 200 

Second  ditto  (with  rooms) 200 

Third  ditto 150 

Mathematical  Master,  about 200 

There  are  two  French  Masters  ;  one  of  whom  receives  150/., 
the  other  60/.,  per  annum  ;  the  Assistant  Mathematical  Master 
receives  about  no/,  per  annum,  the  German  Master  about 
42/.  per  annum. 

The  appointment  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  Usher,  it  has 
been  stated,  rests  with  the  Governors ;  the  nomination  of  the 
Mathematical  Usher  rests  with  the  Schoolmaster,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governors ;  and  the  other  Assistant  Masters 
are  appointed  by  the  Schoolmaster,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Master  of  the  Hospital 

1  This  is  the  legal  designation  of  the  Head  Master  of  Charter-house 
School. 
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All  the  AsatsUnt  Maslcnt  have  a  consutUiJve  voice  in  thfr 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  School ;  and  in  matters  of  i: 
portance  conM-ciciI  with  the  School  it  is  the  cusiom  of  the: 
Head  Master  to  ronfer  with  them,  and  to  receive  suggestions. 

V,  Fotmdation  Scholan. — Chanet-house  School  contains  bo)» 
of  three  de«ri].tLons : — 

isL  Foundation  Scholars.  ' 

ad.  Boarders  in  the  Schoolmaster's  and  Usher's  house.  ' 

3d.  Day  bo)-s. 

It  is  for  the  Foundation  Scholars  that  Chaner-house  as  a 
School  more  peculiarly  exists.     Wth   the  exception  of  the 
two  every  year  elected    by  competition,  they  are  chosen,  as 
has  been  said,  by  the  Governors,  who  exercise  their  right  ia  | 
rotation.      The   maximum    number   of  them,   fixed  by  the- 1 
Statutes  of  1627,  was  40.     At  present  there  are  55,  and  it  is  "^ 
the  intention  of  the  Governors  to  increase  the  number  to  60. 

The  Foundation  Scholars  board  in  a  house  appropriated  to 
them,  to  which  very  considerable  additions  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  Governors,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  4,00a/.,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  material  improvement  as  well  in  sleeping 
accommodation  as  in  other  domestic  arrangements. 

In  this  house  there  arc  two  Common  rooms,  one  for  the 
Up])er,  the  other  for  the  Under  boys,  breakfast  and  tea  being 
taken  by  all  in  the  former  room.  There  is  also  a  Dining-hatl, 
and  for  twelve  of  the  Upper  boys  there  are  small  studies.  The 
Head  Master  is  responsible  for  the  management  and  discipline 
of  the  house,  and  there  is  also  an  Assistant  Master  resident 
there,  who  directly  superintends  it. 

The  privileges  of  a  Foundation  Scholar  are  considerable. 
He  receives  gratuitously  board,  lodging,  medical  attendance, 
and  education,  including  classics,  mathematics,  f>ench,  Ger- 
man (if  in  the  Sixth  Form),  history,  geography,  and  divinity. 
Moreover,  during  the  School  Terms  he  is  provided  with 
clothes,  and  with  a  gown,  and,  if  in  the  Upper  School,  with  a 
cap  or  trencher.  If  he  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  he  receives  an  exhibition  of  80/.  a  year  (and 
ao/.  extra  on  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.^  tenable  for  four 
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years,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Wlien  it  is  added  that  he 
has  a  preferential  claim  to  any  of  the  livings  of  which  the 
patronage  is  vested  in  the  Governors,  his  position  must  be 
admitted  to  be  an  enviable  one. 

The  only  School  chaiges  to  which  a  Foundation  Scholar  is 
liable  are  for  books  and  stationery,  with  a  payment  of  four 
guineas  per  annum  by  Under  boys,  and  five  guineas  by  Upper 
boys,  to  the  Matron,  for  private  washing,  and  the  care  of 
private  clothes.  His  other  charges  are  a  small  sum  for  the 
library  and  for  cricket.  If  he  learn  Drawing  he  pays  five 
guineas ;  and  for  Chemistry,  two  guineas  per  annum. 

VI.  Boarders  and  Day  Boys, — The  boarders  are  chiefly 
lodged  in  the  houses  of  the  Schoolmaster  and  the  Usher, 
though  occasionally  a  few  live  in  the  private  house  of  the 
Reader.  The  charge  for  board  and  education,  including 
washing,  and  medical  attendance,  are  in  those  houses  80 
guineas  a  year  up  to  the  Fifth  Form,  and  in  and  above  that 
Form,  90  guineas.  The  education  includes  classics,  mathe- 
matics, French,  writing,  geography,  history,  and  divinity. 

There  are  extra  charges  for — 

£   J.  d, 

German 220 

Chemistr}' 220 

Singing 220 

Drawing 550 

Drilling iio 

In  the  few  cases  where  a  boy  receives  private  tuition  the 
charge  made  by  the  private  tutor  for  each  boy  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  guineas  per  annum,  according  to  the  pupil's  place  in 
the  School  and  his  want  of  individual  supervision. 

The  scale  of  diet  supplied  to  the  boarders  is  the  same  in  all 
the  houses. 

Breakfast  at  8.45  a.m.  (bread  and  butter,  and  tea  and  coffee). 
Dinner  at  i  p.m.  (hot  and  cold  meat,  and  vegetables,  and  beer ; 
and  pudding  and  tart).  Tea  at  7  p.m.  (bread  and  butter,  tea 
and  coffee).  Supper  at  9.15  p..m.  y^r  Upper  boys  ^/i/y  (bread 
and  butter  and  half  a  pint  of  beer). 


hasta  _ 


fl8> 

Day  Boys. — Tin'   annual  chaige  for  Day  boys 
guineas  a  year,     lor  ihcsc  boys,  who  average  in  number 
JO  to  35,  the  CkivL-rnon  have  recently  provided  two  comi 
dious  roonos,  «!iu  h  ihcy  can  occupy,  if  they  plcfwc, 
school-hours.     Hay  boy*  lodge  with  iHcir  [wmints  or  friendly 
and  attend  Miuul  daily.     They  have  all  the  advanla^s,  as  to 
instraction,  which   the  other  boj-s  have ;  arc  on   the 
footing  in  ScIidoI,  .and  when  out  oi  School  have  ei^ua)  access 
to  the  play-ground. 

There  is  nu  limit  as  to  the  age  at  which  a  boy  may  be 
admitted  into  ihe  School,  except  on  ihc  Foundation,  where  the 
age  is  fixed  from  lo  to  14. 

Every  boy  l>f  fore  being  admitted  to  the  Foundaiioa  has  ta 
pass  an  exan 

On  admission  as  a  Non-Founilationer  no  preliminary 
ledge  is  ab50lulely  required. 

On  the  Foundation  no  boy  may  remain  in  the  School  beyond 
the  age  of  19.  In  the  case  of  Non- Foundationers  there  is  no 
prescribed  limit. 

VII.  Arrangfmtnt  of  the  School,  Course  of  Studies,  &•(. — 
The  number  of  boys  in  Charter-house  School  has  fluctuated 
considerably  within  the  last  half-century  ;  there  were — 

In  "Sis 4S0 


The  number  is  now  limited  by  an  order  of  the  Governors 
to  joo ;  and  at  present  is  140. 

The  School  is  divided  into  Forms,  as  follows  : — 

S«(h  Fonn.  1  Tliira  Fonn. 

Upjier  Kifth  ililto.  I  Sccoml  ditlo. 

Under  Fifth  iiitlD.  First  .lilto. 

Foimh  ditio.  retties. 

Shell.  I 

and   is  arranged  into  separate  Classical,  ^fathematica],  and 
French  divisions,  and  in  all  the  departments  (with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classical  Forms)  a  boy  rises  mainly 
by  proficiency,  though  age  is  not  disregarded. 

In  the  Classical  divisions,  which  form  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  School  (e,g,  when  a  boy  is  said  to  be  in  the  Fourth  Form 
the  term  implies  the  Fourth  Classical  Form),  the  subjects  which 
are  taught  include  geography^  history  (ancient  and  modem),  and 
divinity.  The  boys  take  places  at,  and  are  marked,  at  the  end 
of  each  lesson,  and  according  to  the  marks  gained  are  arranged 
at  the  end  of  the  week  in  order  of  merit.  The  plan  of  adding 
marks  for  attention  and  progress  in  the  Mathematical  divisions 
to  those  gained  in  the  Classical  work  has  been  lately  adopted, 
and  appears  to  work  well.  • 

In  the  Sixth  or  highest  Form  in  the  Classical  division  boys 
do  not  take  places,  but  rise  by  seniority.  Marks  are  given  for 
the  work  done,  and  a  prize  is  bestowed  each  term  for  the 
highest  marks,  the  boys  being  arranged  in  classes  according 
to  the  marks  gained.  In  the  Fifth  Form  in  the  Classical 
division,  boys  do  not  take  places  at  each  lesson.  Marks  are 
given  for  work  done,  and  changes  in  place  are  made  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  merit,  though  more  consideration  is  given 
to  age  than  in  the  lower  Forms.  The  reason  assigned  for 
these  exceptions  is,  that  as  boys  in  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Forms 
are  those  to  whom  certain  privileges  are  given,  and  from  whom 
the  Monitors  are  selected ;  it  is  thought  desirable  that  more 
weight  should  be  given  to  age,  if  accompanied  with  steadiness 
of  conduct  and  industry,  than  can  be  allowed  to  it  in  the  Lower 
Forms. 

Mathtmatics. — Five  of  the  six  resident  Masters  take  part  in 
the  Mathematical  as  well  as  in  the  Classical  teaching.  On 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  the  School  is  specially  arranged  for 
Mathematics ;  and  the  marks  gained  in  the  week  are  added 
to  those  obtained  in  the  Classical  division. 

French  and  German, — Classics  and  Mathematics  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  with  all. 
French  is  now  also  an  obligatory  study  with  all  Foundation 
boys  who  do  not  learn  German.  For  instruction  in  these 
languages  and  in   singing,  no   fee   is  exacted  from  Founda- 
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tioners ;  other  Scholars  pay  three  guineas  anniudly  for 
Gennan. 

Drawing  and  Chemistry. — The  diaige  for  these  accomplidi- 
ments  is  the  same  to  all,  namely,  for  the  fonner  5^!  5;.  pa 
annum;  for  the  latter  il.  2S. 

Singing.—h  Singing  Master  attends  twice  a  week,  and  wtdi 
an  Assistant  teaches  two  classes  in  Part  Singing.  All  Founda- 
tion Scholars  in  certain  forms  are  required  to  attend,  and  an 
annual  payment  of  ^oi.  is  granted  by  the  Govemon  foe  thii 
purpose.  For  those  not  on  the  Foundation,  instruction  II 
provided  at  the  cost  of  two  guineas  per  annum,  and  many  anul 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  given.  A  choir  in  cb^>d 
is  foimed  from  the  boys,  and  once  a  year  a  concert  is  given, 
at  which  they  are  the  only  performers. 

School-hours.  —  The  time  for  assembling  in  Sdiool  is 
7.30  A.M. ;  and  all  boys  are  required  (except  Day  bo3r8)  to  be 
present  at  this  time,  unless  they  have  leave  of  absence  for 
illness,  &c 

Day  boys  are  required  to  be  at  School  at  9.30  a.h. 

On  regular  School  days  the  intervals  between  the  times  of 
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is  also  presented  by  the  French  Master  of  their  progress  and 
conduct 

At  the  annual  examination  prizes  are  awarded  in  all  the 
Classical,  Mathematical,  French,  and  German  divisions,  and 
there  are  also  prizes  for  Divinity,  Composition,  and  Chemistiy. 
At  this  examination  the  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  examiners 
for  proficiency  in  the  work  done  in  school^  whilst  there  are  also  | 
in  the  two  higher  forms  prizes  for  private  study^  some  portions 
of  classical  authors  being  given  out  by  the  Head  Master  as 
the  subjects  for  this  latter  examination.  Prizes  are  also  given 
for  Latin  prose  and  verse,  Greek  iambics,  and  English  verse 
(done  out  of  school). 

Besides  the  valuable  exhibitions  already  spoken  of^  limited  to 
Foundation  Scholars,  there  is  a  "  Havelock  Exhibition"  of  20/, 
annually,  for  proficiency  in  Latin,  French,  History  (modem 
and  ancient),  Geography,  English  Dictation,  and  Mathematics, 
established  in  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

This  examination,  open  to  all  the  School,  is  conducted  by 
special  examiners  appointed  by  the  Master  and  Schoolmaster ; 
a  preference  being  given  to  boys  intended  for  the  army  or  for 
a  Government  Office. 

For  those  not  on  the  Foundation  there  has  been  lately  esta- 
blished, in  memory  of  the  late  Honourable  J.  C.  Talbot,  a 
Scholarship,  of  35/.  a  year,  tenable  at  any  one  of  the  four 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  or  Durham;  an 
annual  gold  medal,  and  a  prize  of  books.  Competition  for 
these  rewards  is  open  to  all  boys  who  have  been  two  years  in 
the  School 

Library, — In  the  house  of  the  Foundation  Scholars  and  in 
each  of  the  Boarder's  houses  there  is  an  excellent  library  of 
modem  literature  and  works  of  reference.  The  management 
of  this  library  is  entrusted  to  a  Monitor  in  each  house,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Masters  of  such  house,  no  book  being 
admitted  into  the  library  without  their  sanction.  Every  boy 
pays  an  entrance  subscription,  and  a  small  subscription  each 
term  for  the  maintenance  of  the  library  in  his  own  house,  and 
is  entitled  to  have  books  from  it.    There  is  also  a  School 
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library,  consisting  of  philological  and  classical  works,  tto  wUdi 
addition  is  made  from  time  to  time,  aod  from  whidi  booki 
may  be  taken  by  leave  of  a  Master. 

Monitorial  System :  Fagging. — ^The  Monitorial  system  as  hi 
operation  at  Charterhouse  School  is  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Elwyn,  the  late  Schoolmaster,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  From  the  Foundation  Scholars  in  the  fifth 
and  Sixth  Forms,  four  are  selected  by  the  Schoolmaster,  eadi 
of  whom  in  his  turn  employs  himself  in  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  School,  and  in  the  house  where  the  Foundationets 
board.  In  each  of  the  boarding-houses,  two  or  sometimes 
three  of  the  Non-Foundationers  are  chosen  to  perform  similar 
duties  in  the  house  where  they  reside,  but  they  have  no  power 
in  the  School. 

The  boys  so  selected  are  called  "  Monitors,"  and  it  is  thdr 
duty  to  maintain  order  in  the  house,  to  call  over  names  tt 
certain  times,  to  read  prayers,  to  suppress  bullying  and  to 
report,  if  necessary,  any  gross  case  of  wrong  to  the  Masters. 
If  any  inquiry  is  necessary  at  any  time  as  to  any  wrong  doing, 
&c  it  is  usual  for  the  Master  of  the  house  to  prosecute  such 
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S^ts  and  Pastimes. — ^These  comprise  the  customary  out- 
door recreations  of  English  boys— cricket,  football,  racquets, 
fives,  quoits,  &c. — for  all  of  which  the  noble  green,  five  acres 
in  extent,  afibrds  ample  facility.  There  are  also  cloisters,  in 
which  games  are  played  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable. 
No  athletic  exercises  are  taught  as  a  regular  part  of  the  educa- 
tion ;  but  a  Drilling  and  Fencing  Master  attend,  and  there  was, 
we  believe,  a  rifle-corps  in  the  School,  numbering  60  boys.^ 

The  portion  of  the  playing-ground  at  the  rear  of  the  School 
was  called  ''The  Wilderness;''  that  at  the  front  of  this  building 
is  known  as  "  The  Green.'*  On  a  part  of  the  wall  near  the  fives- 
court  in  the  Green,  the  visitor  will  see  painted  in  lai^e  white 
capital  letters  the  word  "  Crown  " — an  inscription  which  is  often 
taken  as  an  indication  of  Carthusian  loyalty.  Its  origin  is  this : 
— In  the  old  coaching  times  the  boys  were  in  the  habit  of 

^  In  former  times  there  was  a  curious  custom  at  the  School  termed 
'^puUing-in,**  by  which  the  lower  boys  manifested  their  opinion  of  the 
seniors  in  a  rough  but  very  intelligible  fashion.  One  day  in  the  year  the 
fags,  like  the  slaves  in  Kome,  had  freedom,  and  held  a  kind  of  saturnalia. 
On  this  privileged  occasion  they  used  to  seize  the  upper  bo3rs  one  by  one 
and  drag  them  from  the  playground  into  the  Schoolroom,  and  accordingly 
as  the  victim  was  popular  or  the  reverse  he  was  either  cheered  and 
mildly  treated,  or  was  hooted,  groaned  at,  and  sometimes  soundly  cuffed. 
The  day  selected  was  Good  Friday ;  and,  although  the  practice  was 
nominally  forbidden,  the  officials  for  many  years  took  no  measures  to 
prevent  it.  One  ill-omened  day,  however,  when  the  sport  was  at  the  best, 
**  the  Doctor"  was  espied  approaching  the  scene  of  battle.  A  general  sauve 
qui  pent  ensued  ;  and  in  the  hurry  of  flight  a  meek  and  quiet  lad  (the  Hon. 
Mr.  Howard),  who  happened  to  be  seated  on  some  steps,  was  crushed  so 
dreadfully  that,  to  the  grief  of  the  whole  school,  he  shortly  after  died. 
"PuUing-in"  was  thenceforth  sternly  interdicted,  though,  except  on  the 
principle  of  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  connexion 
the  game  itself  had  with  the  melancholy  accident.  Another  custom  no 
longer  tolerated  was  that  of  "  boxing,'*  as  it  was  named.  On  Sundays 
Charter-house  Square  used  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  city  tradesmen  and  their 
families ;  and  the  great  delight  of  the  boys  was  to  inveigle  some  of  them 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Green.  When  any  had  been  thus  en- 
trapped, all  the  entrances  were  immediately  fastened,  and  the  unlucky 
prisoners  were  baited  and  ridiculed  till  the  sport  often  turned  to  earnest, 
and  ended  in  a  general  battle.  On  these  occasions  it  is  right  to  add,  the 
female  visitors  were  never  molested — unless  by  an  excess  of  gallantry. 
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climbing  up  and  sitting  in  the  tree  called  "Coath  The^  to 
watch  the  departure  and  arrival  of  the  countiy  coaches  u  ibef 
rattled  through  Goswell  Street  Thii  habit  begot  another, 
which  was  to  play  at  "  Coaching,"  and  the  word  "  Crown"  was 
inscribed  on  the  wall  to  indicate  a  certain  inn  on  the  Nordiem 
road,  where  horses  were  to  be  changed  and  refreshment  taken. 
Tt  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  the  Ute  Lord  EUenboron^ 
when  a  lad  at  the  School,  and  that  he  was  astonished  and  de- 
lighted long  yeais  after,  when,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  visited 
the  old  place  again,  to  find  his  inscription  unobliteratedL 

Holidays. — The  boys  are  at  School  37  weeks  in  the  yev. 
There  are  three  vacations  annually  : — 

I.  From  the  id  week  in  May  to  the  tst  or  id  week  in  June  .  .  4  wtdn. 
3.  From  the   izth  or  13th  of  AugoU  to  the  33d  m  S4th  of 

September €  weds. 

3.  From  the  1 3th  of  December  to  the  i6tb  of  Juwaiy     .    .    ,  jwed^ 

Occasionally,  for  some  special  reason,  an  extra  week  u 
granted. 

The  usual  holidays  while  the  boys  are  at  School,  are  two 
half-days  in  the  week,  viz.  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  but  a 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 
CeldmUed  Carthusians. 

The  list  of  Schoolmasters,  or,  as  in  other  great  Schools  they 
are  called,  "  Head  Masters/'  of  Charter-house  School,  is  as 
follows : — 


1614  Nicholas  Grey. 
1624  Robert  Grey. 
1626  William  Middleton. 
1628  Robert  Brooke. 
1643  Samuel  Wilson. 
1 65 1  John  Bouchee. 
1654  Norris  Wood. 
1662  Thomas  Watson. 
1679  Thomas  Walker. 
1 728  Andrew  Tooke. 


1 73 1  James  Hotchkis. 
1748  Lewis  Crusitts. 
1769  Samuel  Berdmore. 
1 791  Matthew  Raine. 
181 1  John  RusselL 
1832  A.  P.  Saunders. 
1853  Edward  Elder. 
1858  Richard  YXyr^n. 
1864  William  Haig  Brown. 


The  Register  of  Charter-house  contains  the  names  of  nume- 
rous pupils  afterwards  illustrious  in  various  departments  of 
public  life.  Among  these  may  be  noted, — Richard  Crawshay, 
the  poet;^    Richard  Lovelace,^  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,*  Dr. 

1  Crawshay  entered  the  School  shortly  after  its  foundation,  and  stands 
almost  first  in  the  long  roll  of  Carthusian  worthies.  Proceeding  from 
Charter-house  to  Cambridge,  he  took  his  degree  about  1632,  and  greatly 
distmguished  himself  by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  poetry ;  poetry  admired 
by  Cowley,  and,  in  the  next  age,  imitated  by  Pope.  The  charming  epigram 
on  the  miracle  of  Cana  in  Galilee, — 

**  Vidit  et  erubuit,  lympha  pudica  Deum," 

was  Crawshay's ;  Dryden  translated  it  with  equal  elegance, — 

"  The  modest  water,  touched  with  awe  divine. 
Beheld  its  God,  and  blushed  itself  to  wine." 

And  his  editors  have  given  him  the  credit  of  the  original ;  he  is  entitled 
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John  Davies,  Master  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge;  Di. 
Mark   Hilderslev,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  who  com- 

onl;  to  the  merit  or  the  tramUtion,  Cninha;wu  %  Rojalut,  md  irfbcd 
acutely  for  his  steadfast  adhereace  to  hii  fnindpld  Cowl^,  who,  in  164^, 
found  him  greatly  distressed  in  France,  and  tried  to  mitigate  ba  indignc^ 
inlrodaced  him  to  Qaeen  Henrietta  Maria,  then  benelf  a  fiigitiTe  at  hria 
She  gave  him  a  letter  to  one  of  the  ncred  coHegea  at  Rom^  by  lAoae 
interest  he  was  made  Canon  of  Loretto.  He  died  in  iSjo,  lettfillg  the 
reputatioD  of  a  very  pious  and  a  very  learned  man. 

'  Carthusians  may  reasonably  be  prood  of  thit  high-bred,  accompGdied, 
and  tnic-hearled  cavalier.  Boni  in  1618,  Lovelace,  after  rcceiring  Ui 
early  training  at  Charter-home,  proceeded  in  1646  to  Glonccater  Hall 
(now  Worcester  CoUege),  Oxford,  irtiere  Antony  k  Wood  anofei  ni— he 
was  "accounted  the  most  amiable  and  beanlifalpenon  that  eye  era' faddd." 
On  better  authority  we  Icnow  that  Lovelace  combined  vith  good  bfath— he 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Lavelace — a  competent  foitDD^  a 
handsome  pcTson,  polished  intellect,  and  sjngnlarly  agreeable  mannsa. 

Eariy  in  the  Civil  Wars,  having  been  entrusted  with  the  deliroj  of  the 
Kent  county  petition  to  the  House  of  Commoni  for  peace  and  the  icatotS- 
tion  of  the  King's  rights,  he  was  cominJIted  to  the  Gate-booM^  when  he 
composed  the  song,   "To  Althea  from  Prison,"  which  contain*  tiie  cck> 

"  Slone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
«  bars  a  cage ; 
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pleted  the  arduous  task,  commenced  by  Bishop  Wilson,  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  Manx  language;  Joseph 
Addison;^  Richard  Steele;*  John  Wesley,'  the  founder 

"  Trae,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 
The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

**  Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such, 
As  you  too  shall  adore, 
y  cauid  twt  l<rv€  thety  dear^  so  much 
Lffi^d  I  not  hoHifur  more,^ 

The  decapitation  of  Charles  I.  the  loss  of  his  cause  and  his  fortune,  seems 
at  length  to  have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  once  gay  poet  He  did  not  live 
to  witness  the  Restoration,  and  is  reported  to  have  died  in  circumstances 
of  abject  misery. 

'  Barrow  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  On  his  return  to  England, 
after  making  a  tour  in  Europe,  his  studies  branched  into  a  variety  of 
directions.  He  was  at  first  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge;  he  then 
became  Professor  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences  there.  He  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Newton  (who  succeeded  him  in  the  Mathematical  Chair),  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  and,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  chosen  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  Cambridge  University. 

Barrow's  mathematical  discoveries  and  publications  were  alone  sufficient 
to  make  him  famous.  But  he  is  not  less  illustrious  as  a  divine,  an  orator, 
and  a  wit  No  English  writer  surpasses  him  in  the  grandeur  and  sugges- 
tiveness  of  his  ideas  ;  few  have  equalled  him  in  the  majesty  and  massiveness 
of  his  style. 

^  Addison  was  bom  in  1672,  and  educated  partly  at  Lichfield — of  which 
city  his  father  was  dean — and  partly  at  Charter-house.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
biography,  alludes  to  a  tradition  that  the  future  statesman,  poet,  and  essayist 
was,  when  a  boy,  not  only  concerned  in,  but  the  actual  leader  of,  a 
"barring -out,''  or  school  rebellion ;  and  Miss  Aikin  relates  that,  being  in 
his  boyhood  apprehensive  of  chastisement  for  some  petty  fault,  he  ran  away 
from  his  father's  house,  and  fled  into  the  fields,  where  he  fed  on  berries  and 
slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  he  was  discovered  and  brought  home.  Both  these 
stories  are  dubious.  From  Charter-house  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
he  entered  at  Queen's,  and  thence  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  of  which 
he  was  eventually  elected  a  Fellow.  He  remained  at  Oxford  about  ten  years, 
and  became  an  elegant  scholar ;  being  proficient,  however,  rather  in  the 
Latin  than  in  the  Greek  poets  and  historians.  His  English  verses,  addressed 
to  Lord  Somers,  and  a  Latin  ode  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  dedicated  to 

U  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Montague,  faSl  brouglit  him  into  Botioe ;  ifae  Crows  graated  Ub  ft 
pension  at  yxJ.  and  he  travelled  for  terenl  jewi  in  Fisne^  Holhrnd,  Md 
Italy.  Returning  in  1703,  he  made  «'^n«iiit»"'T  with  the  dicf  wittMl 
men  of  letters  of  the  time.  Mid  beoune  %  member  of  the  cdcbnUed  Kit-Xit 
Club.  Without  patenud  proTinon  01  m  profenion,  Addiion  wu  bow  Ibr 
some  time  in  pecuniarr  difficnltiet,  bttt  the  TJctoty  of  Blenhrim  wwdwcd 
an  especial  triumph  by  Che  Whig*,  mnd  their  leader,  Godolphia,  ww  pay 
loaded  bf  Lord  Halifax  to  empio;  Addiion  to  celebrate  it  HcmMxarUt^ 
wmtc  Tie  Campaign,  a  poem  now  almost  forgotten,  but  tben  llwwuhl  m 
muter- piece,  which  was  rewarded  with  a  commissionenhip  in  the  CbMmh. 
In  170S  he  was  elected  M,  P.  for  Malmesbnrr,  af^  which  he  WM  af^paated 
successively  Under-Secretary  of  State  fi>r  Ireland,  Secrelaiy  far  Iidand. 
and  Home  Secretary.  His  inbsequent  career,  political  and  liteniy,  k  ton 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation  here.  Addiaon  wai  a  feeUe  pelitid^i 
he  was  not  a  profound  philosopher,  and  he  wai  not  a  great  poet  j  bat  m  a 
prose  writer  he  has  a  charm  and  grace  which  are  incomparable,  "VttUmt, 
who  spoke  with  insufferable  shallownen  and  sillirtea*  aboat  Shakcs^an^ 
has  sDine  remarks  written  in  a  somewhat  difletoit  spirit  on  Addina^  bmnm 
tragedy  of  CnAi : — "  Addison  was  the  first  Englishman  who  pcodtct  k 
icasonsbic  tragedy.  1  should  pity  him  if  be  bad  put  nothing  bat  hmm 
into  his  work.  His  tragedy  of  Cola  ii  written  from  the  b^ianing  to  the 
und  H-ith  that  masculine  and  energetic  elegance  of  which  Canolle  fint 
presented  ns  with  such  beautifiil  examples,  in  his  nneqnalled  ■^^lc.  It  ae^M 
to  me  that  Caia  is  fitted  for  an  audience  somewhat  philcaoptucd  nri 
very  republican.     I  doubt  if  our  yomig  ladies  and  fops  woold  haTc  H 
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writings  than  the  account  he  gives  of  his  being  taken,  when  qnite  a  child, 
into  the  room  where  his  dead  father  lay—"  I  remember  I  went  into  the 
room  where  his  body  lay,  and  my  mother  sat  weeping  alone  by  it  I  had 
my  battledore  in  my  hand,  and  fell  a-beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  '  Papa !' 
for,  I  know  not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that  he  was  locked  up  there. 
My  mother  catched  me  in  her  arms,  and,  transported  beyond  all  patience 
of  the  silent  grief  she  was  before  in,  she  almost  smothered  me  in  her  em- 
brace, and  told  me,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  '  Papa  could  not  hear  me,  and  would 
play  with  me  no  more ;  for  they  were  going  to  put  him  under  ground, 
whence  he  could  never  come  to  us  again.*  " 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  gallant  old  cavalier  whose  feeble  voice  was 
raised,  as  we  have  seen,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  Charter-house,  of 
which  he  was  a  governor,  sent  the  forlorn  child  to  school  there,  where  he 
remained  until  he  entered  Merton  College,  Oxford.  At  school  and  at  the 
University,  Steele  was  the  companion  and  friend  of  Addison,  though  two 
associates  more  dissimilar — save  that  neither  was  rich,  and  both  loved 
literature  and  wine — it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  impossible  to  meet  with 
at  the  period.  Steele  was  irregular  in  his  application,  and,  like  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, a  century  later,  he  quitted  college  for  the  saddle  of  a  dragoon  horse. 
Both  entered  as  privates,  but  Steele  soon  obtained  a  commission.  The 
army,  however,  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  turned  dramatist.  After  a  while, 
through  the  interest  of  Addison,  he  was  appointed  Gazetteer.  In  1709, 
powerfully  aided  by  Addison,  Steele  commenced  The  Tatlevy  which  speedily 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  was,  in  1711,  made  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Stamp  Office.  In  the  following  year  he  edited  the  Spectator^ 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  original  conception  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley*s  immortal  '*Club,'*  and  for  very  many  of  the  ablest  articles  in 
this  famous  collection.  The  Guardian  and  the  Englishman  followed,  both 
conducted  by  Steele.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  Steele  was  knighted, 
and  after  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  made  one  of  the  Conunis- 
sioners  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland.  He  was  now  in  a  fair  way  to 
fortune ;  but  his  habits  of  extravagance  and  speculation  swallowed  up  his 
acquisitions  as  fast  as  he  obtained  them.  In  1722,  his  comedy  of  the 
Conscious  Lovers^  which  had  a  considerable  run,  averted  for  a  time  the 
inevitable  ruin  of  its  versatile  but  reckless  author.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  ere  long,  to  retire  into  Carmarthenshire  to  economise,  and  there 
he  died,  in  poverty,  September  ist,  1739. 

In  an  artistic  sense  Steele,  as  a  writer,  was  undoubtedly  inferior  to  his 
friend  and  colleague,  Addison,  but  his  writings  have  the  advantage  of  being 
£sr  more  natural  Addison  has,  perhaps,  the  same  ease,  but  he  has  not 
the  same  unstudied  ease.  He  has  more  delicacy  and  refinement,  but  he 
has  less  tenderness  and  spontaniety  than  Steele,  who  utters  his  fullest, 
freshest  feelings  without  labour,  and  without  any  appearance  of  art 

'  Nearly  fifty  years  after  Wesley  quitted  Charter-house  for  Oxford,  he 
chanced  to  revisit  the  old  quadrangles,  and  thus  commemorates  them  in  his 

y<mmal^ 
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of  Wesieyan  Methodimi ;  Sir  William  Blaciutomk,^  Dk. 
John  Jortin,-  Dr.  Martin  Benson,  fonnedy  Bishop  of 
Gloucester ;  Monck,  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one  of  our 
best  Greek  scholars ;  Sir  Simon  le  Blanc,  one  of  the  Ute 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  I'heie  was  a  dme  when  this 
School  could  claim  as  her  sons  the  then  Primate  of  EngUnd, 
Dr.  Manners  Sutton  ;  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool;'  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  England, 

Journal,  August  8,  t757^~"I  took  ■  wtdk  in  the  Chutet-lMMUC.  I 
ToniJered  that  all  the  iqiurei  and  bnildingi,  uid  eipecully  the  ichoal-bay^  < 
looked  so  little  But  thu  it  Msitj  nccountcd  for.  I  wu  ao  little  mjradf 
whcQ  I  WIS  at  school,  and  meuured  all  about  me  by  mjrseUl  Accordin^T, 
the  npperboys  being  thcnbicgei  than  mjnell^  Kerned  to  me  voy  big  and  tall, 
quite  contrary  to  what  they  appear  now,  when  I  am  taller  and  tugger  dim 
they.  I  question  if  this  is  not  the  real  f^und  of  the  common  inugtnation 
that  our  forefathers,  and  in  general  men  in  paat  agea,  wetemnch  larger  ibu 
now  ;  an  imagination  current  in  the  world  eighteen  hundred  yean  ago." 

'  In  youth  Sir  William  Blackstone  devoted  himself  to  literalaie,  bat  gnc 
small  promise  of  greatness  in  that  walk.  He  then  studied  law,  and  wu 
c:illed  to  the  Bar,  but  failed  a*  on  advocate  from  his  want  of  fluency  and 
As  Vinerian  Professor  of  Law  at  Oxford,  he  found  hi*  t 
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Lord  EllenborouCh.^    Basil  Montagu,^  Baron  Alderson, 

1  Son  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Law,   Edward  Law,    afterwards  Lord 
Ellenborough,  was  bom  in  1750,  and  entered  at  Charter-house  in  1761. 
There  he  continued  six  years,  and  rose  to  be  Captain  of  the  School.    Lord 
Campbell  tells  us  that  he  used  to  say  that  while  enjoying  that  dignity  he 
fdt  Idmself  a  more  important  character  than  when  he  was  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  and  a  Cabinet  Minister.     At  eighteen  he  left  Charter  House  for 
Peter-house  College,  Cambridge.      Here  the  brilliance  of  his  talents  and 
the  fierceness  of  his  temper  were  alike  conspicuous.     His  father,  who 
destined  him  for  the  Church,  would  consent  to  his  going  to  the  Bar  only  on 
condition  that  he  first  obtained  a  Fellowship.     Law  entered,  therefore,  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  won  a  Fellowship,  and  then  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn.     He  was  called  in  1780  and  quickly  forced  himself  into  eminence.    In 
1787  he  was  retained  for  Warren  Hastings,  against  the  impeachment  led  by 
Edmund  Burke.    In  1792,  after  a  five  years*  preliminary  contest,  he  rose  to 
kad  the  defence,  and  in  1795,  after  a  trial,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately — 
after  a  lingering,  tedious,  and  discursive  investigation,  extending  over  nine 
years,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  client  acquitted  by  a  large 
majority.     He  now,  to  quote  an  expression  of  his  tutor  Paley,  "rose  like 
an  aeronaut"     Gliding  gracefully  from  Whiggery  into  Toryism,  he  became 
Attorney-General  under  Addington,  entered  Parliament,  and  was  soon  after 
selected  to  succeed  Lord  Kenyon  as  Chief  Justice,  and  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Ellenborough.     He  died  in  18 18,  cherishing  to  the  last  warm 
feelings  of  gratitude  for  his  early  school.     There  he  had  began  his  bright 
career,  and  there  he  desired,  when  the  race  was  run,  he  might  repose.    His 
wish  of  course  was  gratified. 

**In  the  Founder's  vault  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Edward  Law,  Lord  Ellenborough 

(Son  of  Edmund  Law,  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle), 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 

from  April,  1802,  to  Nov.  1818, 

and  a  Governor  of  the  Charter-house. 

He  died  December  13th,  181 8,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age ; 

and,  in  grateful  remembrance  of 

the  advantages  he  had  derived  through  life  from  his 

Education 
upon  the  Foundation  of  the  Charter-house, 
desired  to  be  buried  in  this  church." 

'  Basil  Montagu,  in  early  life  the  favourite  circuit  companion  of  Sir 
James  Macintosh  and  the  liberal  friend  of  Southey,  was  the  second  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  His  mother  was  Miss  Reay,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  still  more  for  her  tragical  fate.  She  was  shot  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Hackman,  an  accepted  but  eventually  a  rejected  lover,  as  she  stepped  into 

her 
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Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  and  General  Hatelock,!  and 
the  late  Sir  Henrv  Russell  Chief  Justice  of  the  Stqneme 
Court  of  Indian  Judicature ;  William  Makepeace  THACKEUtT,  I . 
the  great  novelist ;  and  John  Leech,  the  ircll-known  aital^ ; 
are  proud  names  for  Charter-house.  Of  living  Caitiuisuna,  I 
there  are, — Bishop  Thirlwall,*  of  St.  David's,  the  historian. 
of  Greece,  and  his  eminent  rival,   George  Grote;*  LcHto  '^-^ 

her  carnage  to  return  from  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  HMfaBM  diiduu|ed 
a  second  pistol  at  hia  ovn  tmsait,  bot  inefTectnall;,  and  be  wu  tried, 
convicted,  one],  rcTusing  all  mediatum  oo  the  part  of  Lord  Sandmdi, 
executed.  The  young  Baiil  wai  brought  up  at  Cbarter-bcme,  irfaidi  he  Ut 
for  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  He  wu  aAenraidt  called  to  the  Bar, 
where  he  acquired  distinction  and  c<nuidenble  propertf  tu 
bat  he  achieved  >  higher  and  ook  cndaring  reputation  bj  hk  e 
edition  of  Bacon's  worki. 

>  It  is  not  as  a  great  general  that  Havelock  ii  renowned— for  he  had  hat 
scant  opportunity  for  the  diiplaj  of  milituy  talent— bat  he  had  an  Migdie 
inety,  a  sublime  sense  of  duty,  and  that  chinlroui  devotedneai  whid  ia 
the  health,  the  strength,  the  regeneration  of  communities.  Onginnlly  he 
was  intended  for  the  Bar,  and  after  entering  the  Middle  Temple  he  benne 
a  fellow-pnpil  of  the  late  Judge  Talfouid  in  the  chambers  of  a  well-known 
special  pleader.    Talfourd  and  Havelock  appear  to  have  been  wann  friend*. 
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Justice  Turner  ;  Bishop  Spencer,  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral ;  Dr.  Waddington,  Dean  of  Durham,  and  his 
brother,  Horatio  Waddington,  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ;  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie;  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner 
Gibson,  M.P. ;  Bernal  Osborne,  M.P.  ;  T.  Collins,  M.P. ; 
Sir  J.  D.  Harding,  Queen's  Advocate ;  the  Archdeacon 
Ch^^on  \  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  ;  the  Dean  of 
Christchurch  ;  the  Dean  of  Durham  ;  Sir  Erskine  Perry; 
Sir  Joseph  Arnould,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozeley.^ 

thus  sams  up  an  excellent  review  of  this  work: — "Nothing  can  be  more 
luminous  than  his  picture  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  Athenian 
Democracy.  To  seize  so  completely  and  so  correctly  the  manifold  phe- 
nomena under  which  social  life  manifested  itself  in  Greece,  Mr.  Grote 
needed  an  erudition  extensive,  profound,  minute ;  an  acquaintance  with 
men  and  with  affaire ;  a  familikr  knowledge  of  the  struggles  of  parties,  and 
of  the  plan  of  constitutional  institutions  ;  and*  finally,  to  unite  the  erudition 
of  a  German  professor  to  the  practical  science  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
of  a  statesman  of  Great^  Britain."' 

*  The  following  verses,  in  which  the  writer  has  contrived  to  hitch  in  some 
of  the  most  notable  names  among  Charter-house  scholars  cleverly  enough, 
ap|>eared  in  a  little  work,  called  The  Carthusian : — 

'*  Health  to  all  good  Carthmians!  may  full  many  a  one  shine 
In  honour's  list ;  all  in  *  the  breast^s  happy,  sunshine  ! ' 
Still  may  Barrows,  Steeles,  Addisons,  BLACKSTONES,yi#/ttf7 
From  their  ranks  arise,  magna  exempla  daturi 
Respiciant  an  Ellenborough's  high  Iqgal  station, 
A  Liverpool,  guiding  the  helm  of  the  nation  ; 
A  Manners,  if  e'er  into  Chancery  they  wish  to  come, 
A  Sutton,  of  Canterbury  the  archi-episcopum. 
In  yet  looking  back  on  our  list  oi primares^ 
Be  Westmoreland  reckoned  among  the  old  Tories ; 
And,  more  recent  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  our  fame. 
Be  Wharncliffe^s  high  talent  and  unspotted  name. 
Next  Cam's  quondam  professor  of  Geeek ;  and  quis  nescit^ 
The  Carthusian  Monk  did  much  more  than  profess  it 
Then  one  in  whose  praise  none  among  us  will  falter  soon* 
The  judge,  lawyer,  scholar— our  schoolfellow,  Alderson.** 


French  MtuUrs^yi,  Marriette,  M. 
Gtrman  Master — Dr.  Weil. 
Drawing  MasUr — Mr.  Robert* 
Writing  Matter—yLi.  Stewart 
Musit  Masier — Mr.  Robinaon 
^nging  Master — Mr.  Hallah. 
Fencing  Master — Mr.  Angelo. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SPECIAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC    SCHOOL 

COMMISSIONERS. 

Summary  of  Recommendations, 

All  the  General  Recommendations  (Part  I.)  appear  to  be 
applicable  to  Charter-house  School 
We  add  the  following  special  recommendations  :*- 

1.  That  the  number  of  16  Governors  should  be  forthwith 
increased  to  20  by  the  election,  as  new  Governors,  of  four 
persons  distinguished  for  literary  or  scientific  attainments  ; 
that  the  next  four  vacancies  should  not  be  filled  up,  imless 
occasioned  by  the  death  or  retirement  of  any  of  such  four 
persons,  or  of  persons  elected  in  their  room ;  and  that  in 
future  one-fourth  at  least  of  the  16  Governors  should  always 
be  chosen  with  special  reference  to  attainments  in  literature  or 
science. 

2.  That  whenever  the  permanent  body  of  16  Governors  is 
complete,  seven  should  be  a  quorum ;  and  that  whenever  it  is 
not  complete,  or  so  long  as  the  number  of  Governors  pro- 
visionally exceeds  16,  a  proportion  not  less  than  half  of  the 
actual  number  should  constitute  a  quorum. 

3.  That  all  the  Scholarships  on  the  Foundation  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  11  and  14,  according  to  a  scheme  to  be  framed  by 
the  Governors  with  the  assistance  of  the  Head  Master.  Cases 
in  which  a  nomination  has  been  actually  given  or  promised 
should  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  change. 
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4.  That  no  declaration  should  be  in  future  required  fiom 
the  parents  of  candidates  for  admisaoQ  to  the  Foundation, 
either  as  to  their  intention  of  sending  their  sons  to  the  Uni- 
versity, or  their  inability  to  do  so  without  the  fud  of  an 
Exhibition. 

5.  That  the  Exhibitions  at  the  Universities  should  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  of  80/.  the  other  of  6oi.  per  annum,  and 
be  apportioned  to  the  candidates  according  to  merit. 

6.  That  the  examination  for  these  Exhibitions  should  be 
conducted,  as  at  present,  by  examineis  unconnected  with  the 
School,  and  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  school  work ;  the  pro- 
ficiency to  be  tested  by  marica  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  regulate  promotion  from  class  to  class. 

7.  That  the  town  boys  should  be  admitted  to  con^te  fbr 
these  Exhibitions. 

8.  That  a  distinct  fund  should  be  formed,  to  be  called  die 
"School  Fund,"  and  a  separate  account  be  in  (utine  kept  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditure  relating  to  the  School,  as  distinct 
from  those  connected  mth  the  pensioners,  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  estates,  or  other  matters  under  the  superintendence 
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13.  That  the  sum  of  70/.  should  be  charged  for  boarding, 
to  include  washing  and  ordinary  medical  attendance. 

14.  That  in  future  as  regards  the  Foundation  Scholars,  the 
charges  for  private  washing  and  for  the  matron  should  be 
borne  by  the  Governors. 

15.  That  no  boy  be  admitted  into  the  School  after  15  years 
of  age,  or  remain  there  after  19,  and  that  the  age  of  admission 
to  the  Foundation  should  be  between  11  and  14. 

16.  That  public  speeches  should  be  delivered  and  prize 
compositions  recited  in  ancient  or  modem  languages  at  stated 
times  in  the  presence  of  such  friends  of  the  School  as  may 
wish  to  attend. 

17.  That  duties  of  a  menial  character,  e,g,  that  of  keeping 
up  the  fires  of  the  three  sitting  rooms  occupied  by  the  Foun- 
dation Scholars,  should  be  performed  by  a  servant  instead  of 
a  fag. 

18.  That  no  fagging  should  be  allowed  between  eight  and 
ten  in  the  evening. 

19.  That  an  improved  arrangement  should  be  made  as  to 
the  supply  of  tea  to  the  Foundation  Scholars. 

20.  That  meat  should  be  supplied  twice  a  day  to  all  the 
boys. 

21.  That  as  regards  locking  the  bedrooms,  if  it  be  deemed 
necessary,  the  head  boy  of  the  room  should,  in  every  case,  have 
a  key. 

22.  That  there  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  a  gaslight  burn- 
ing all  night  in  the  passages  of  the  boarding-houses,  and  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Foundation  Scholars. 

23.  That  the  attention  of  the  Governors  should  be  directed 
to  the  desirableness  of  making  an  arrangement  by  which  all 
the  services  attended  by  the  boys  in  the  chapel  may  partake  of 
a  choral  character. 

24-  That  in  regard  to  the  benefices  which  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  Governors,  all  persons  who  have  done  service  to  the  School 
as  Master,  Usher,  or  Assistant  Master  be  henceforth  deemed 
eligible,  though  they  may  not  have  been  educated  there  as 
Foundation  Scholars  or  otherwise. 


7^^  Gnat  SckMlt  ^  En^oMd. 


HARROW, 

CHAPTER  I.— HISTORICAL. 


"  A  litel  schole  of  Cruten  folk  tfacr  Hood 
Doun  at  the  fcither  code,  in  which  tbcr  « 
Children  an  hepe  jr-comen  oT  Criiten  blnoi 
That  lered  in  that  KoXh  jer  by  yeie. 
Such  mitner  doctrine  as  men  used  there ; 
That  is  to  My ;  to  tynfien  and  to  rede, 
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have  been  duly  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us.    They 

were, 

Gilbert  Gcrrard,  Esq.  The  Attorney-General. 

William  Gerrard,  Gentleman. 

John  Page,  of  Wemley. 

Thomas  Page,  of  Sudbury  Court 

Thomas  Redding,  of  Pinner. 

Richard  Edlyn,  of  Woodhall. 

Of  the   Founder   himself,  however,  scarcely   anything   is  I 
known.  He  is  described  as  "  a  yeoman,"  and,  from  some  expres-  / 
sions  found  among  his  testamentary  documents,  his  property  1 
appears  to  have  been  acquired  by  his  own  exertions.     There  I 
is  evidence,  too,  that  for  many  years  before  the  foundation  of 
his  School  this  estimable  man  appropriated  twenty  marks  a 
year  to  the  education  of  young  children.    He  died  in  1592,  and  \ 
was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  church.     Above  the  gravestone 
is  his  effigy  in  brass  and  the  following  inscription  : — "  Here 
lyeth  buried  the  bodye  of  John  Lyon,  late  of  Preston,  in  this 
parish,  yeoman,  deceased  the  nth  day  of  October,  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord  1592  ;  who  hath  founded  a  free  grammar  schoole 
in  the  parish  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  and  for  maintenance 
thereof,  and  for  releyfie  of  the  poore,  and  of  some  poore  schol- 
lers  in  the  Universytes,  repairinge  of  highwayes,  and  other  good 
and  charitable  uses,  hath  made  conveyance  of  lands  of  good 
value  to  a  corporation  granted  for  that  purpose.     Prayse  be  to 
the  authour  of  all  goodnesse  who  makes  us  myndful  to  follow 
his  good  example." 

Until  the  year  18 13  this  monument  was  the  only  memorial] 
of  the  Founder  of  Harrow  School.     In  that  year  several  noble- [ 
men  and  gentlemen  educated  there,  subscribed  sufficient  funds) 
to    erect  a  mural  monument  "  in  testimony  of  their  grateful 
respect  for  the  memory  of  John  Lyon,**  for  which  Dr.  Pan- 
furnished  the  inscription. 

Although  Mr.  Lyon  obtained  his  Charter  in  157 1,  it  was  not  : 
rill  1590  that  he  issued  instructions  to  the  Governors  for  the  | 
erection  of  the  School,  and  promulgated  the  curious  "  orders, 
statutes,  and  rules"  which  he  had  prepared  for  its  regulation. 
These  Statutes  are  drawn  up  with  remarkable  precision  and 
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comprehensiveness,  and  are  extremel)'  interesting,  though  too 
long  to  be  givtn  in  full 

They  begin  as  follows  i — 

"1st.  My  nriil,  mind,  andintenC  is,  uid  by  these  picsents  I  do  ordaJD  and 
appoint,  That  the  said  Governars  and  their  successors  or  the  more  pan  of 
them  shall  yearly  after  the  liecease  of  roe  die  said  John  Lyon  aiul  Johan  my 
wife,  in  the  week  before  Easter,  assemble  themselves  together  at  Harrow 
upon  the  Hill,  either  in  (he  house  that  shall  be  made  and  appointed  for  the 
said  Free  Ciammar  School,  or  else  io  sodk  other  convenient  place  there  ; 
and  upon  their  assembly  tbey  shall  Rrst  cause  all  the  Uniinances  and  Rulei 
touching  ihe  said  School  to  be  read  openly,  nod  thereupon  lo  coniider. 
And.  if  Ihey  shall  find  any  fault  or  offence  committed  contrary  lo  the  true 
meaning  of  any  of  these  Rules  or  Ordinances,  then  Ihcy  shall  with  all 
eipcdJtion  cause  the  same  to  be  reformed. 

"  snd.  llfm.  the  said  Govemoia  at  their  first  assembly,  next  after  the 
decease  of  me  the  said  John  Lyoo  andjohan  my  wife,  shall  elect  and  choose 
TvM  of  themselves,  to  be  Surveyois  of  the  lands,  tenements,  goods  and 
possesions  assured  to  the  said  Governors,  which  Two  Surveyors  shall  con- 
tinue in  their  oflice  by  the  space  of  Tiao  years  together,  except  there  shall 
tje  some  reasonable  or  urgent  cause  to  Ihe  contrary  ;  and,  after  the  oh/  of  the 
said  Two  years,  the  siud  Governors  at  (heir  like  assembly  shall  choose  Two 
others  of  themselves  to  be  Surveyors  as  aforesaid,  and  so  at  the  end  of 
every  Two  years  shall  make  like  election  for  ever. 

"  3rd.    And  their  Office  shall  be,  to  survey  all  the  said  lands,  tencmenla, 
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He  provides  for  the  distribution  of  ao/.  annually  among  sixty 
of  the  poorest  householders  of  the  parish  ;  and  orders  a  sum 
of  20/.  to  be  bestowed  upon  four  poor  Scholars  towards  their 
maintenance,  two  at  Oxford  and  two  at  Cambridge.  Such 
Scholars  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  School,  preference  being  given 
to  children  of  his  own  kin,  and  then  to  such  as  are  most  meet 
"y2?r  towardness^  fxyverty^  and painfulness,^ 

The  Schoolmaster  and  Usher  of  the  School  are  always  to  be 
unmarried,  and  while  they  remain  so  and  behave  themselves 
well  and  discreetly  they  are  to  enjoy  their  places.  He  directs 
that  if  any  question,  ambiguity,  or  doubt  shall  happen  to  arise 
concerning  his  Statutes,  or  on  any  other  subject  connected 
with  his  property  or  the  School,  and  the  Governors  are  equally 
divided  thereon,  the  two  oldest  among  them  shall  lay  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final 

In  the  Rules  which  pertain  immediately  to  the  management 
of  the  School,  it  is  ordered  that  the  first  thing  which  shall  be 
done  in  the  morning  after  the  boys  assemble,  and  the  last  thing 
before  they  depart,  is  to  hear  prayers  distinctly  read  by  some 
Scholar  whom  the  Master  shall  appoint  This  regulation  has 
never  been  dispensed  with. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  rules  regard  the  hours  of  attendance, 
the  behaviour  of  the  Scholars,  &c  Nine  clauses  are  devoted 
to  the  specification  of  books  to  be  read  and  exercises  to  be 
performed,  and  to  the  division  of  boys  into  classes.  The  books 
enumerated  are,  for  the  most  part,  Greek  orators  and  historians 
— the  only  Greek  poet  mentioned  being  Hesiod,  and  some  of 
the  chief  Latin  verse  and  prose  writers. 

Several  of  the  books  specified  have  long  since  become 
quite  obsolete  either  as  vehicles  of  instruction  or  amusement. 
No  English  book  is  named  except  the  Prayers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  even  these  are  to  be  repeated  in  Latin  as  soon 
as  the  Scholar  shall  have  attained  competent  proficiency  in 
that  language.^ 

The  amusements  of  the  Scholars  are  restricted  "  to  driving 

*  Carlisle's  Endau'ed  Gtwmmar  ScJux^ls^  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
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a     lo[),    tossing    a     hand-ball,    running,    shooting,    and    Do 

The  modes  of  correction  are  specified,  and  it  is  ordained 
thai  those  who  are  unapt  to  learn,  shall,  after  one  year's  pains 
have  been  taken  with  them  unprofitabiy,  be  sent  from  the 
School. 

The  twenty- second  rule  provides  that  no  "girls  shall  be 
received  to  be  taught  in  the  same  School." 

One  of  the  rules  enacts  "  that  the  Schoolmaster  may  receive, 
o\tT  and  above  the  youth  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  ]>ajish, 
so  many  Foreigners  [i.e.  strangers]  as  the  whole  number  may 
be  well  taught  and  applied,  ^d  the  place  can  conveniently 
contain,  by  the  judgment  an3  discretion  of  the  Governors. 
And  of  the  Foreigners  he  may  take  such  stipends  and  wages  as 
he  can  get,  except  that  they  be  of  the  kindred  of  John  Lyon, 
the  Founder.  So  that  he  take  pains  with  all  indifferently,  as 
Wfll  of  the  Parish  as  Foreigners,  as  well  of  poor  as  of  rich." 

To  this  enactment,  and  to  a  further  enabling  clause  conceived 
in  the  same  sagacious  spirit,  which  empowered  the  Governors 
for  the  time  being  to  amend,  alter,  or  aboU.sh  any  of  the  Rules, 
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books,  candles  for  winter,  and  all  other  things  at  any  time 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  his  study. 

3.  "You  shall  allow  your  Child,  at  all  times,  bow-shafts, 
bow-strings,  and  a  bracer,  to  exercise  shooting. 

4.  "  You  shall  see  diligently,  from  time  to  time,  that  your 
Child  shall  keep  duly  the  ordinary  hours  and  times  in  coming 
to  the  School,  and  in  diligent  keeping,  and  continuing  his 
study. 

5.  "  You  shall  be  content  to  receive  your  Child,  and  to  put 
him  to  some  profitable  occupation,  if  after  one  yeaf  s  experience 
he  shall  be  found  unapt  to  the  learning  of  grammar.  If  your 
Child  shall  use  at  sundry  times  to  be  absent  from  School, 
unless  by  reason  of  sickness,  he  shall  be  utterly  banished  from 
the  School." 

During  the  first  half-century  of  its  existence,  the  progress  of 
Harrow  School  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  subsequent 
advance.  Four  petty  Scholarships  of  5/.  per  annum  each,  were 
quite  inadequate  to  the  support  of  their  possessors  at  the 
University  even  in  the  humblest  grade  of  Students.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  course  of  training  which  rendered  boys  eligible 
for  these  benefactions  was  somewhat  expensive ;  instruction 
indeed,  but  only  instruction,  was  provided  gratuitously  by 
the  Founder ;  but  for  board,  lodging,  clothing,  books,  and 
even  for  such  minutiae  as  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  boys  were  responsible.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Harrow  long  languished  in  obscurity.  About  the  year 
1660  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the  Governors  and  to  a 
singularly  able  and  enterprising  Master,  the  Rev.  William 
Home,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  that  Harrow  School, 
though  its  slender  revenues  could  afford  no  adequate  emolu- 
ment to  a  man  of  talent,  might  yet  be  a  nucleus  around  which 
competent  preceptors  might  attract  "  foreigners  "  as  boarders, 
from  many  of  the  leading  families  in  England.  The  attempt 
was  made,  how  successfully  the  annals  of  the  School  may  tell. 
Its  numbers  have,  indeed,  fluctuated  considerably,  as  its  Head 
Masters  were  more  or  less  learned,  "apt  to  teach,"  or  popular, 
but  in  the  main,  Harrow  has  gained,  and  appears  likely  to 

X  2 
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retain,  a  place  among  the  Public  Schooli  of  F"glinii  lecoDd 
to  none  in  scholarship,  and  in  numben  secoDd  to  Eton 
only. 

Mr.  Home,  whose  monument  in  the  chancel  of  Hurov 
School  describes  him  as  "freceplor  strenmu^  died  in  1685, 
and  was  succeeded  by  another  Fellow  of  King^s,  the  Rcr. 
Thomas  Brian,  who  held  the  Mastership  for  the  long  period 
of  thirty-nine  years.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  James  Cox, 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Cox  married  the  dau^ter  of 
his  predecessor,  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty.  His  domestic 
relations  were  unhappy,  and  disputes  with  the  Govemon  of 
the  School  embittered  his  life,  and  drove  him  to  resign  the 
appointment  many  years  before  he  died.  The  next  fbor 
Masters  were  all  men  of  unusual  attainments,  and  they  did 
much  to  elevate  the  reputation  of  the  SchooL  The  first  of 
them,  Dr.  Thackeray,  Fellow  of  King's,  Chaplain  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  an  Assistant  Master  of  Eton,  introduced  Ac 
Eton  system  of  education,  a  system  which,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, has  prevailed  ever  since.  In  Dr.  Thackeray's  Master- 
ship the  number  of  Scholars  never  exceeded  130,  but  many  of 
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Dr.  Heath,  whereupon  the  whole  School  broke  at  once  into 
rebellion,  assailed  the  Governors  with  showers  of  stones,  which 
shattered  the  windows  of  the  hotel  where  they  were  assembled, 
destroyed  the  carriage  of  one  of  their  body,  and  but  for  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Roderick,  a  popular  Assistant,  and  one  of 
Parr's  most  devoted  adherents,  would  have  done  still  more 
mischief.  Finally,  Parr  threw  up  his  appointment,  and  ac- 
companied by  about  forty  of  the  young  rebels  as  pupils,  with- 
drew to  Stanmore,  a  village  near  to  Harrow,  where  for  several 
years  he  kept  up  a  rival  establishment  on  his  own  account 

Dr.  Heath,  by  whom  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  defeated,  and 
to  whom  Parr,  even  when  most  exasperated  against  the 
Governors,  in  nowise  imputed  his  disappointment,  succeeded 
Dr.  Sumner  under  great  disadvantages.  In  a  short  time 
afterwards  he  increased  his  unpopularity  by  abolishing  the 
ancient  Harrovian  custom  of  shooting  for  the  Silver  Arrow, 
alleging  that  such  pastimes  interrupted  the  regular  business  of 
the  School,  and  attracted  the  attendance  of  disorderly  persons. 
For  the  long-cherished  archery  Dr.  Heath  substituted  "  The 
Harrow  Speeches,"  which  were  originally  delivered  by  the 
ten  Monitors  and  by  six  boys  of  the  Sixth  Form,  on  the  first 
Thursdays  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Dr.  Heath's  utmost  efforts  did  little  more  than  keep  the 
numbers  of  the  School  from  diminution.  He  found  230,  and 
left  250  Scholars  there.  His  successor.  Dr.  Drury,  raised  the 
School  to  350,  among  whom  were  Lord  Aberdeen,  Viscount 
Palmerston,  and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

On  the  accession  of  Dr.  Butler  in  1805,  the  strong  party 
policy  which  had  for  years  prevailed  among  those  entitled  to 
nominate  the  Head  Masters,  led  to  another  insurrection,  in 
which  Lord  Byron  ^  took  an  active  part.     For  the  moment  it 

1660  and  1 771,  five  were  Etonians,  and  Fellows  of  King's.  Of  the  subse- 
quent Masters,  Dr.  Drury  and  Dr.  Longley  were  educated  at  Westminster, 
Dr.  G.  Duller  was  educated  at  a  private  school.  Dr.  Wordsworth  at 
Winchester,  Dr.  Vaughan  at  Rugby,  and  the  present  Head  Master,  Dr. 
H.  M.  Butler,  at  Harrow. 
^  The  three  candidates  for  the  vacant  chair  were  Mark  Drury,  Butler, 

and 
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was  repressed,  tnit  it  bro'icc  out  aguiti  shortly  aftencards  with 
heightened  velum  once.  During  several  days  the  vcTj'  existence 
of  the  Schooi  SL-inu-il  to  be  in  dnnt^cr ;  at  length  the  militjuir 
were  summonci),  ;tiul  the  outbreak  won  effccluiilly  tjuclled,  but 
at  the  cost  of  many  t^xpulsions,  much  painful  corre${>oDdcDCe, 
anO,  it  is  to  bi.-  k-.ircd.a  grcaldeal  of  lasiinganttDOhily.  A  few 
years  later  Dr,  Hutler  ami  the  School  had  to  contend  with 
another  difficuUy.     The  little  advantage  derived  by  the 

parishioners  nt  H.inow  from  uiv.  'rcc  School  had  for  many 
years  been  a  s^jurcc  of  jealousy  and  grievance,  and  in  the  year 
1809,  a  portion  or  them  formed  a  committee  forthc  purpose  of 
correcting  thu  :iI)um.-s  which  they  conteived  to  have  crept  into 
the  administr.iiiun  of  ihc  School.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
they  appealed  to  llic  Court  of  Chancery  ; — i.  For  the  Removal  J 
of  such  of  thi-  (iovcmors  of  Harrow  School  as  had  not  been  \ 
dulv  I'lcctcil  ;  2.  For  the  better  administration  of  the  Revenues 
01"  tliL-  Charily  ;  and  3.  For  an  aliiTniion  in  the  then  Con- 
slituiioii  of  ilie  School. 

Tiiu  a|>|.L'.d  was  heard  before  the  Ma>tL-r  of  the  Rolls.  Sir 
William  (Irjiit,  who,  after  a  Imninovis  and  analytical  review  of 
llie  ,-iuliject.  |)ronouiiced  a  decree  which,  while  it  fully  recog- 
nised the  liirthnght  privileges  of  natives  of  Harrow  and  of 
John  i.yon's  kindred,  in  effect  determined  that  the  then  and 
now  existing  system  of  admitting  Scholars  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  was  in  accordance  wiih  reason  and  sound  sense, 
and  with  the  ex|ires-.cd  wishes  of  the  Founder. 


wliik  lijTun  M  first  Iid.l  iiim-uif  iilo.if  friiiii  .iiiv.  .\iiNious,  honevcr, 
li.ive  liiin  Sb  an  ally,  fiiouF  llii>  Druij- fjction  saLil  to  WiKln.nii— '  Bywn 
know  will  nol  join,  [jtcausi- lie  ilnt.,ut  th-Hi^e  toact  seton.l  to  any  one,  bi 
by  givinj;  up  the  leadtrship  to  liiiu,  yiiu  may  at  oiico  scciirf  liiiii."  Tl 
Wildman  nccorilintjly  did,  and  llyiun  louk  tlie  command  uf  tiic  parly. 

"  The  violence  witli  which  he  uppuswl  the  flevaliuii  of  Dr.  lluiler  1 
this  OGcasiun  [cliielly  from  the  w.-Lriii  afl^cliuti  wliicli  he  had  felt  tuwar 
the  last  Ma^^te^^  coiilinutd  to  cmliilicr  liis  relations  niih  thai  goiiLU™, 
during  the  remainder  of  hi,  =l:iy  al  liuri^^w."-Moore"!,  I,/.- .'/ l,;-d Ityn. 
vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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This  judgment^  has  not  been  since  appealed  from,  and 
local  and  temporary  causes  of  irritation  having  subsided,  few 
probably  will  now  regret  that  the  utility  of  the  School  has  been 
augmented  to  an  extent  which  John  Lyon  never  anticipated. 
Under  Dr.  Buder's  administration  the  number  of  Scholars  at 
one  period  rose  to  295,  but  it  sank  to  115  before  he  resigned 
his  office.  Under  his  successor,  Dr.  Longley,  now  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  there  were  at  first  275  boys  in  the  School ;  but 
when  he  was  preferred  to  the  Bishopric  of  Ripon,  the  number  had 
declined,  however,  to  165.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  highest  number 
was  190,  his  lowest  78,  of  whom  14  were  Foundationers.  Dr.. 
Vaughan,  between  1845  ^^^  '^S^i  raised  the  list  to  400,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  Mastership,  as  during  that  of  the 
present  Head,  Dr.  H.  M.  Butler,  the  School  average  has  been; 
about  450. 

77i€  Buildings. — The  ancient  School-house  was  a  rude 
red-brick  edifice,  very  unsightly,  and  very  inconvenient.  Until 
1672,  the  Head  Master  resided  in  the  upper  rooms  of  this 
house ;  in  that  year  he  removed  to  a  handsome  and  commo- 
dious mansion,  which  was  erected  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way.  The  original  structure  was  less  than  half  the  size  of 
the  present  one.  In  181 9  a  new  wing,  corresponding  with  the 
old  clump,  and  containing  the  famous  Speech-room,  the 
Cloisters,  and  the  Library,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  10,000/.  the 
whole  of  which  was  subscribed  by  former  Harrovians. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  Harrow  buildings,  whether 
old  or  new,  is  the  original  School-room,  which  has  existed  as  it 
now  stands  from  the  time  of  the  Founder.  This  room,  now 
occupied  by  the  Lower  Forms  only,  is  not  imposing  in  appear- 
ance ;  but,  independent  of  its  time-honoured  associations,  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  attraction,  and  one  religiously  preserved, 
in  the  names  of  boys,  afterwards  distinguished  in  life,  which 
have  been  car\'ed  with  their  own  hands  upon  the  battered 
panels. 

Among  them  are  "  Parr,"  "  W.  Jones'*  (the  celebrated  Sir 
William  Jones),  "R.  B.  S.  1765  "  (Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan), 
1  Reported  in  Vesey's  Chancery  Cases^  vol.  xvii.  p.  498. 
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"  H.  TempV,  1800  "  (Lord  I'almcrelon).  "  R.  Peel," 
Perceval,  i6oi." '■  Hyron,  1805,"  "  Hartington"  (l)ukc  of  Ite- 
vonshire),  and  a  hoiii  of  oilier  slf^alUTea,  familiar  now 
hold  words. 

The  Speetli  mmn,  which  is  furnished  like  a  lecture  theatr^^ 
with  seats  for  ihe  ;i(\'ominu(lation  of  viiilore  who  throng  tO 
Harrow  on  ■'  Sjiccch  Hay,"  is  used  by  the  Head  Master 


hearing  the  hijihu 
Hamilton,  of  Cicero  dccb 
sented  to  the  School  by 
stained  glass  windows,  in 
George    III.   and  various 
School  are  duly  emblazone 
Libraria,  OM  and  New. — 


IS  s  large  picture  by  Gavin 
nst  Catiline,  which  was  pn^ 
wick  ;  and  some  beautiful 
arms  of  Queen  Fllizabeth, 
>  and  benefactors  to  the 

I  library  for  the  upper  bo^ 


is  above  the  School-room,  anu  contains  a  good  a.ssortnient 

books.  In  this  aiurtment  there  are  also  some  interesting  me- 
mentos of  old  times,  not  the  least  so  being  a  collection  of 
Harr<)H-  siitech-biUs,  arranged  and  annotated  by  Dr.  Butler. 
Under  the  date  1800  we  have  the  names  of  Mr.  Temple  (Lord 
I'alnier^lon),  who  recited  "  7»f  JSarJ"  ((Iray),  and  of  Urd 
Haddo  (tlie  iate  Earl  of  Aberdeen),  who  figured  as  "  Dt'Jo" 
(Virgil).     In  another  bill  we  see — 


Peel    . 


From  a  note  in  Moore's  Li/i  of  Byron,  it  seems  that  the 
poet  wyuld  have  spoken  as  Dranees,  but  feared  the  taunt  of 
Turnus,  " pdiibiisijiK  Jiig,icibus  is/is,"  would  derive  point  from 
his  lameness.  Ajipended  to  the  speech-bili  of  1812,  in  which 
Perceval  is  set  down  to  speak  "  The  BarJ,''  is  a  note — "  Xot 
spoken  in  consei|uence  of  the  assassination  of  his  father." 
This  room  contains,  too,  portraits  of  Mr.  Sayer,  founder  of 
the  scholarshi])s  which  bear  his  name  ;  of  Dr.  Sumner,  of 
Lord  Hyron,  of  Dr.  Parr,  and,  in  miniature,  of  Or.  Thackeray; 
a  staff  covered  "ilh  runic  cliaracters  brought  by  Bruce  the 
traveller,  a  Harrow  man,  from  Abyssinia  ;  an  /Kschylus  with 
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notes  by  Lord  Byron  when  in  the  School ;  and  a  splendid  set 
of  engravings  representing  old  Harrovians.  In  a  carved  oak 
case  there  has  been  preserved  a  dress  of  green  and  white 
satin,  decorated  with  gold  lace  and  embroidery,  which  was 
worn  by  a  competitor  for  the  Silver  Arrow  about  a  century 
ago.  The  dress  was  presented  by  a  descendant  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Reade  Munn. 

The  Vaughan  Library^  recently  built  by  Harrovians  in  com- 
memoration of  the  late  distinguished  Head  Master,  Dr.  Vaughan, 
stands  on  the  crest  of  Harrow  Hill,  facing  the  School  gates. 
It  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings  to  the  windows  and 
buttresses,  and  though  simple  in  outline,  forms  a  handsome 
ornament  to  the  village. 

The  Chapel  W2is  first  built  in  1837-9 — Dr.  Wordsworth,  then 
Head  Master,  being  the  chief  contributor  to  the  funds  for  its 
erection.  This  edifice  has  been  gradually  removed,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  a  larger  and  more  elegant  structure,  of  which 
the  chancel,  built  in  1855,  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  The 
new  south  aisle  was  added  as  a  memorial  to  the  Harrovians 
who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  is  called  the  "  Crimean 
aisle."  Beneath  the  richly-stained  glass  of  the  windows  are  the 
names  of  the  deceased.  Before  the  erection  of  this  beautiful 
chapel  the  Harrow  boys  had  no  distinct  place  of  worship,  but 
attended  the  old  parish  church,  where  the  accommodation 
was  very  insufficient  In  the  new  chapel  there  is  ample  room 
for  about  550  sitters. 

Harroiv  Church, — As  the  last  resting-place  of  John  Lyon, 
and  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Head  Masters  ;  above  all,  as 
the  spot  where  for  more  than  250  years  the  Scholars  of  Harrow 
School  have  assembled  for  divine  worship,  the  ancient  village 
church  must  always  be  an  object  of  interest  to  Harrovians.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles  and  transepts,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  IH. 
The  original  structure,  however,  of  which  a  few  remains  still 
exist,  was  erected,  according  to  E^dmor,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Con(|ueror.  This  fine  old  church  has  lately  been  restored 
from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Scott 
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In  the  churchjard,  on  the  n'L'KtL'rn  side,  U  nn  old  tomb^ 
familiarly  known  lo  Hanovians  as  "Byron's  Tomb,"  which, 
from  its  associaiion  with  the  author  of  Chiliie  Haraitl,  every 
one  who  goi-s  to  Harrow  makes  a  ;)oinl  of  visiling.  In  a  Idler 
to  Mr.  MiiiTay  front  Leghorn,  in  iSii,  he  expresses  a  wish  that 
his  daughter  ■■ -^//ft-rrt,"  then  recently  dead,  should  be  buried 
in  Harro*  Church,  and  remarks  : — "  There  is  a  sjjot  in  the 
church_>'(in/,  tiear  the  footj  b  l>row  of  the  hill  looking 

towards  Windsor,  and  a  to  a  large  tree  (bearing  the 

name  of  Pcuchie  or  Peacl  I  used  to  sit  far  houis  and 

hours  when  a  boy.    This  'ouriie  spot." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STATISTICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.  Foumiation  and  Endowmetit  of  the  School — The  Charter 
granted  to  John  Lyon  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  the  Foundation  of  his  School,  after  reciting  "  That  John 
Lyon  had  purposed  in  his  mind  a  Grammar  School,  with  one 
Schoolmaster  and  one  Usher,  within  the  village  of  Harrow,  to 
found  and  for  ever  to  establish  for  the  perpetual  education, 
teaching,  and  instruction  of  children  and  youth  of  the  said 
parish,  and  two  Scholars  within  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  two  Scholars  within  the  University  of  Oxford,"  &c.  ordains 
that  for  ever  thereafter  there  should  be  one  Grammar  School 
in  the  village  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  for  the  bringing  up  and 
teaching  and  instruction  of  children  and  youth  in  Grammar 
for  all  times  thereafter,  &c.  and  constitutes  the  six  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  Founder,  a  body  corporate  themselves  and 
their  successors,  by  election  among  themselves,  for  ever,  as 
Keepers  and  Governors  of  the  School. 

The  property  of  the  Founder  consisted  of  several  small 
estates  at  Harrow  and  at  Preston  and  Alperton — both  hamlets 
of  that  parish — at  Barnet,  at  Maiden  in  Bedfordshire,  and  Pad- 
dington  and  Kilburn  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone.  These 
lands  he  conveyed  to  the  Governors  by  separate  conveyances ; 
directing  the  whole  profits  of  the  lands  at  Kilburn  to  be 
bestowed  towards  the  repairing  the  road  from  Edgeware  to 
London,  and  the  whole  profits  of  the  lands  at  Paddington,  to 
be  applied  for  amending  the  highway  from  London  to  Harrow. 
The  profits  of  his  other  estates  were  dedicated  to  the  School 
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anti  to  the  mainttnancc  of  two  Scholars  at  Oxford,  and  two  al 
Cambridge.  'Ihi;  rental  of  the  lands  <lcvoled  by  Lyon  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Si  hool,  appear  to  have  been  about  two-lhinia 
of  the  valdc  of  his  estates — the  other  third  being  apportioned 
to  the  repair  of  ihe  roads.  These  proportions  are  now  reversed. 
The  entire  income  of  the  School  Charity  Trust  Eslate  is  about 
I, loo/,  and  that  of  the  road  estates  is  about  3,500/.  a  year.* 


In  conformity  with  scvei 
the  last  century,  the  proce< 
by  the  Governors  to  the 
Turnpike  Road.'!,  north  of 
aider,  however,  that  such 
whole  property  h  not  in  a 
tion  of  the  original  endowim 
the  advancement  of  the  Schoui 
for  the  bentiit  "f  H.irrow,  ari'l 


'  Parliament  passed  within 
road  estates  are  paid  over 
loners  of  the  Metropolis 
les.  The  Governors  con- 
ition  of  two-thirds  of  the 
T  with  the  spirit  and  inten- 
:h  contemplated,  primarily 
the  other  objects  of  charity 
cite.l  the  TL-p^iirs  of  tht.'  ToliU 
as  a  subsidiary  object.  They  contend  that  tlie  deedi;  of  con- 
veyance give  them  a  discretionar)'  power  and  control  over  the 
application  of  all  the  rents;  and  further,  that  the  trustees  of 
the  Harrow  Road  obtained  the  Act  in  1804,  which  deprived 
the  Governors  of  their  controlling  authority  over  the  Kilbum 
and  Paddinglon  trust,  by  omitting  to  recite  the  words  which 
conferred  the  discretionary  powers  in  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  that,  although  the  manner  in  which  the  rents 
were  to  be  applied  to  their  several  purposes  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governors,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
invested  with  any  power  to  vary  the  purposes  them.selves,  or  to 
apply  to  one  of  them  money  which  the  Founder  had  appro- 
priated to  the  other. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  John  Lyon  could 
never  have  intended  that  the  persons  chiefly  benefited  by  his 
pious  purpose  and  generous  provision  should  he  the  rate- 
payers of  a  particular  Metropolitan  District.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  some  enlightened  friend  of  education  in  one 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  direct  attention  to  this 
abuse  of  the  Harrow  charity.     The  remedy  rests 

■  A'//vri,  page  308. 
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with  the  Legislature,  and  where  the  abuse  is  so  flagrant  Par- 
liament could  scarcely  refuse  its  effectual  aid. 

II.  Governing  Body. — The  "  Keepers  or  Governors,"  six  in 
number,  have  the  sole  management  of  the  property  and  expen- 
diture of  the  Foundation.  They  have  the  appointment  of  the 
Head  Master,  and  the  Second  Master  or  Usher,  and  can  remove 
either  of  them  for  misconduct  or  incapacity.  They  are  em- 
powered also  to  admit  boys  on  the  Foundation,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Head  Master ;  to  elect  to  John  Lyon's  Scholar- 
ships at  the  two  Universities,  and  to  determine  sdl  doubts  and 
controversies  relating  to  the  School.  It  has  been  their  prac- 
tice, however,  to  leave  the  administration  of  the  School  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Head  Master. 

The  Governors  of  Harrow  have  no  privileges  beyond  the 
election  or  admission  of  the  Free  Scholars  on  the  Foundation 
of  the  School,  and  no  emoluments  beyond  the  stipends  pre- 
scribed by  the  statutes  of  13J.  4//.  annually  for  "their  pains." 
They  are  directed  by  the  Founder's  Statutes  to  meet  once  a 
year,  and  they  are  empowered  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own 
body  by  the  election  of  "  honest  and  substantial  inhabitants" 
within  the  parish  of  Harrow.^ 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  by  an  article  of  "  the  Rules 
for  the  Ordering  of  the  School"  at  the  end  of  the  Statutes, 
a  general  power  to  alter  these  rules  is  conferred  on  the 
Governors.  Under  this  authority  the  enactment  requiring 
the  Head  Master  to  be  always  unmarried  has  long  since  been 
rescinded. 

II L  Head  Master  and  Assistant  Masters, — ^The  Head  Master 
is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  teaching  of  all  the  boys, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  chapel  services,  for  the  appointment 
of  all  the  Assistant  Masters  (except  the  Lower  Master),  for 
licensing  the  several  boarding-houses,  and  for  their  limitation 
in  size  and  number.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  School,  and  is  himself  the  Master  of  a  large 
boarding-house.  He  takes  the  teaching  of  the  highest  Form 
and  occasionally  examines  the  other  Forms,  and  he  preaches 

*  Report^  p.  209. 
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in  the  Chapel  every  Sunday  evening.     The  emoluments  of  the 
Head  Master  are  derived  as  follow  : — 

a.  From  the  Governors  of  the  School  \  **'^'>''  3°^-  (  jo/. 

I  coals,     20/.  \  ^ 
k  Annual    fee  of   ij/.,    being  four-fifths  of  the  fee  of  15/.  for  "public 

tuition,"  paid  by  every  boy  not  on  the  Foundalion  of  John  Lyon, 
c  Annual  fee  of  5/.  for  "  School  charges "  paid  in  the  same  manner. 
d.    Kntrance  fee  of  5/.  ]>aid  in  the  lame  manner. 

f.  Profit  on  the  sum  of  63/.,  being  for  board  and  washing,  60/.,  for  grocery, 
carpet,  repairs,  &c.  8/. ;  paid  annually  for  every  boy  in  the  Head 
Master's  house. 
f.  Entrance  fee  of  6/.  paid  for  every  boy  in  the  house, 
f.  Annual  fee  of  il.  iQi.  for  "  School  charges"  paid  by  every  boy  on  thu 

Foundation  of  John  Lyon. 
h.  Annual  fte  of  5/.  paid  by  each  member  of  the  "  English  Fonn." 

Putting  these  items  together,  it  appears  that  when  the  School 
is  full,  and  when  his  boarding-house  is  also  full,  the  income  of 
the  Head  Master  amounts  to  10,000/.  per  annum : — 

£ 

I.  From  the  Governors jo 

a.   Public  tuition  ami  School  charges,  17  X  450 7,650 

3.   Knlrance  fee  5/.  X  1 40 700 
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in  the  Statutes,  is  appointed  by  the  Governors,  but  his  specific 
duties  and  powers  do  not  appear  to  differ  materially  from  those 
of  the  Assistant  Masters.  He  is  generally  the  senior  from 
among  the  Assistant  Masters,  and  must  not  be  under  the 
academical  degree  of  R  A.  In  theory  he  has  the  charge  of  the 
Lower  School — that  is,  of  the  Fourth  and  third  Forms — but 
practically  he  does  not  exercise  any  peculiar  control  His 
annual  sti]>end  originally  was  10/. ;  he  now  receives  from  the 
Foundation  yearly  49/.  Zs,  4//.  But  his  chief  emoluments  arise 
from  his  boarding-house  and  a  capitation  fee  of  3/.  paid  to  him 
by  every  boy  not  on  the  Foundation,  out  of  which,  however, 
he  pays  300/.  p€r  annum  to  an  Assistant  Master,  who  takes  a 
division  of  the  Fourth  Form. 

The  number  of  Classical  Assistant  Masters,  exclusive  of  the 
Lower  Master,  is  fourteen.  They  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  gra> 
duates  of  some  College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Their  income 
consist  of  a  salary  of  150/.  a  year  paid  to  each  of  them  by  the 
Head  Master,  of  the  payment,  15/.,  which  they  receive  as  tutors 
from  each  private  pupil,  and  the  profits  of  their  boarding-houses. 
One  Assistant,  who  has  a  small  number  of  pupils,  receives  210/. 
annually  from  the  Head  Master,  and  another,  who  has  none, 
receives  300/. 

There  are  also  four  Mathematical  Masters  and  two  Assistant 
Masters  in  Modem  Languages.  The  position  and  powers  of 
the  former,  in  and  out  of  School,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Classical  Masters.  Their  emoluments  are  derived  fix>m  the 
pa\Tnents  made  by  the  boys,  not  on  the  Foundation,  on  account 
of  Mathematics,  which  are  4/.  a  year  and  i/.  entrance,  fi-om 
private  tuition,  and  from  their  boarding-houses,  the  privilege  of 
keeping  which  they  share  equally  with  the  Classical  Assistant 
Masters. 

The  Modem  Language  Masters  have  salaries  of  200/.  and 
100/.  a  year  respectively ;  they  divide  the  fees  paid  for  modem 
languages  by  all  the  boys  of  the  School;  they  take  pri>'ate 
pupils,  and  derive  the  ordinary  profits  from  their  boarding- 
houses. 

IV.  Foundation  Boys. — The  primary  object  of  John  Lyon  in 
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the  foundation  and  endowment  of  his  School  was  the  free  educa- 
tion of  the  sons  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Harrow,  His  Statutes, 
however,  direct  the  admission  of  3.  meet  and  competent  number 
of  "  foreigners  "—boys  not  belonging;  to  the  parish — who  were 
to  pay  for  tIk-  instruction  they  rcceivcti,  and  thus  augment  the 
emoluments  of  ihe  Head  Master.  There  has  obviously  Iwen 
a  great  departure  from  the  oriKinal  design  of  the  Founder,  but 
this  is  justifiable  if  his  b<  intentions  have  not  been 

disregarded. 

There  is    no    longer  an  lus    education   at  Harrow 

School     A  Foundation  bo  ipted  from  the  yearly  pay- 

ment of  15/.  for  public  tuiti  lor  Mathematics,  and  2/.  51. 

for  French  and  Grammar.  ur  private  tuition  and  various 

other  items  he  pays  about  i/  guineas /cr  annum.  He  has 
really  then,  only  the  privilege  of  receiving  his  education  at  a 
cheaper  rate. 

The  present  Foundationers,  too,  are  not  the  children  of  the 
fanners  and  tradesmen  of  Harrow — the  real  inhabitants  of 
the  parish — but  of  persons  in  a  higher  walk  of  life,  who  go 
to  reside  at  Harrow  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  superior 
education  for  their  sons  at  a  small  expense.' 

Besides  the  Foundationers,  who  all  live  with  their  friends,  there 
are  in  round  numbers  about  twenty  other  "home-boarders," 
consisting  of  boys  who  do  not  claim  to  be  on  the  Foundation, 
but  who  have  a  legal  right  to  be  so.  These  are  children  in 
the  same  rank  as  the  Foundationers. 

In  order  to  meet  the  objections  as  to  the  altered  character 
of  the  School,  and  to  prevent  the  purpose  of  the  Founder 
from  being  defeated,  Dr.  Vaughan,  a  late  Head  Master,  some 
years  since  established  a  day-school  for  the  children  of  the 
humbler  parishioners,  which  still  exists.  In  this  School,  called 
the  "  English  Fonn,"  for  the  small  payment  of  5/.  from  each 
boy,  the  pupils  receive  a  good  commercial  education,  including 
French.  They  are  instructed  by  a  teacher,  or  teachers, 
appointed  by  the  Head  Master,  and  undergo  periodical  ex- 
aminations by  the  Masters  of  Harrow  School.  For  the  most 
'  Rcfiirt,  page  II 1. 
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part  the  boys  in  the  '^  English  Fonn  "  are  the  sons  of  trades- 
men in  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  they  have  no 
communication  either  in  School  or  Chapel,  or  in  the  playing- 
ground,  with  the  boys  composing  the  great  School. 

V. — The  School — System  of  Admission — Course  of  Study — 
Arrangement  of  the  School. — The  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  Foundationers  and  "  foreigners  "  is  nearly  as  great 
at  Harrow  as  at  Eton.  In  December,  1864,  the  total  number 
of  Scholars  was  510,  of  whom  32  were  Foundationers,  and 
10  others  home  boarders.  The  fluctuation  in  the  number  of 
boys  at  this  School  is  remarkable.  In  1842  it  was  114;  in 
1844  it  had  fallen  to  79.  In  the  three  following  years  it  rose 
to  314,  and  afterwards  steadily  increased^  till  in  1861  it  was 
492. 

No  boy  is  admitted  at  Harrow  after  he  has  completed  his 
fifteenth  year,  except  under  circumstances  which  the  Head 
Master  may  deem  of  peculiar  urgency.  The  majority  of  those 
who  enter  have  reached  fourteen,  hardly  any  are  under  twelve 
years  of  age. 

The  entrance-examination,  conducted  by  the  Head  Master 
and  some  of  the  Assistants,  is  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in 
Latin  composition,  prose  and  verse.  At  one  time.  Mathematics 
formed  a  part  of  this  examination  ;  but  it  does  so  no  longer. 

The  Course  of  Study  comprises  Classics,  Arithmetic  and 
Mathematics,  French,  and  German.  Natural  Science  is  not 
taught,  but  there  is  every  quarter  a  voluntary  examination, 
open  to  the  whole  School,  in  some  on«  branch. 

The  School  is  arranged  for  Classical  instruction  as  follows  :— 

Sixth  Form  \  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  Upper  Division. 

(  Lower  Division. 

I  First  Division. 
Second  Division. 
Third  Division. 
Fourth  Division. 
Remove. 

First  Division. 

Q,    ,»  .  Second  Division. 

Third  Division. 
Fourth  Division. 

Y 
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I  Fini  Divuion. 
I  Second  DivuriiML 
I  Third  Dimioa. 


There  are  ilius  fourteen  ascending  Divisions,  including 
Remove,  whitli   is  not  subdivided,  and  counting  the  Third 
Fonn  and  the  third  Fourth,  which  are  heard  together,  as  one. 
The  maximum  number  o  Division  is  35.' 

The  highest  Division  ii  ■  the  Head  Master,  each  of 

the  others  by  an  Assistant 

Mathemaiics  were  first  u  )mpuIsory  study  at  Harrow 

in  1837.     Every  boy  now  itheniatics  during  the  whole 

of  his  stay  at  School. 

The    Mathematical    di'  of    the    School    are    thua 

arranged  : — 

1.  The  Monitors  and  two  Sivth  Forms  of  sixty  boys  are 
divided  into  six  divisions  of  about  ten  boys  each. 

2.  Four  Fifth  Forms  of  about  144  are  separated  into  eighi 
divisions  in  like  manner. 

3.  The  Remove  and  First  Shell  of  7;  into  four  divisions. 

4.  F.^tch  of  the  Forms  below  the  First  Shell  is  se[iarated  into 
two  divisions  of  about  eighteen  boys  cacii. 

E\er)'  boy  above  the  Fourth  Form  has  three  hours  a  week 
with  the  Mathematical  School  ;  and  every  boy  in  the  Fourth 
has  two  hours  there.  Preparation  usually  occupies  them  from 
two  to  three  hours  a  week  more.  In  the  examination  the 
highest  number  of  marks  that  a  boy  may  gain  for  Mathematics 
is  one  fovirth  of  the  highest  number  he  can  gain  for  Classics. 

In  addition  to  the  compu!sor>'  work,  any  boy  may  receive 
private  instruction  if  his  parents  desire  it ;  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  do  with  his  private  tutors,  work  that  he  has  to  .show 
up  in  School. 

AfoAnt  L(Ui.t;iiascs.—?^mce  1851  the  study  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages has  been  made  compulsory  at  Harrow.  lielow  the 
Fifth  Fonn,  every  boy  learns  French.  In  the  Fifth  Form,  if 
the  boys  are  able  with  ease  to  read  and  translate  a  French 
'  Rip-irl,  iiage  312. 
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Classic  at  sight,  they  are  allowed  to  begin  the  study  of 
Gennan,  unless  their  parents  desire  that  they  should  proceed 
with  French.  The  time  devoted  to  Modem  Languages  in  every 
Form  but  the  lowest  is  two  lesson-hours  a  week  ;  in  the  lowest 
one  hour  and  a  half,  and  an  hour's  preparation  is  deemed  indis- 
pensable for  each  lesson-hour.  In  classifying  the  bo3rs  for 
modem  languages  the  same  plan  is  adopted  as  in  arranging 
them  for  Mathematics.  There  are  twenty-one  French  and  five 
German  divisions,  the  maximum  number  in  a  division  being 
twenty-four.  A  small  number  of  the  students  have  private 
tuition  in  Modem  Languages,  which  gives  them  two  additional 
hours  a  week.  As  with  Mathematics,  the  study  of  Modem 
Languages  is  said  to  occupy  a  much*  higher  place  in  the 
estimation  of  Harrovians  than  it  did  ^  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  but  the  average  amount  of  attainment  at  present  hardly 
goes  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  French  or  German  grammar. 

History  and  Geography, — In  the  Upper  Sixth  Form,  one 
hour  a  week  is  given  to  some  portion  of  Ancient  or  Modem 
History.  In  the  other  Forms  there  are  separate  lessons  in 
Ancient  History,  and  up  to  the  Upper  Fifth,  for  two  or  three 
hours  a  week  in  Geography.  For  the  holiday  tasks,  English 
History  is  divided  into  three  periods,  and  the  cycle  is  so 
divided  that  it  can  be  completed  in  three  years.  On  the 
return  of  the  boys  from  the  holidays,  an  examination  is  con- 
ducted on  paper,  each  Master  examining  the  boys  of  his  own 
Form.  **  Copies,"  or  prize-books  of  small  value,  paid  for  by 
the  parents  of  the  receivers,  are  given  to  the  most  successful. 
Those  who  signally  fail  are  refused  an  "  Exeat^'*  a  short 
holiday  fi-om  Friday  or  Saturday  till  Monday,  which  each  boy 
is  allowed  to  have  once  in  the  quarter,  if  the  Masters  approve, 
and  if  the  boys  have  friends  or  relations  to  whom  they  can  go.^ 

Upon  the  whole.  History  at  Harrow  appears  to  be  studied 
mechanically  rather  than  fruitfully  and  suggestively,  so  as  to 
interest  the  imagination.  In  various  wa>'s  History  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  and  the  chief  Public  Schools  should 
benefit  by  what  is  good  in  the  revolution. 

*  Report,  page  217. 
Y  2 
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Natural  Sciiriia. — The  study  of  Natural  Science  is  not  yet 
compulsory  at  Harrow.  There  are,  however,  it  has  been  seen, 
three  voluntary  examinations  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  in 
the  coufsu  of  the  yiar.  To  tlie  boys  who  come  first  and  second 
in  the  aggR-gaie  of  these  examinations,  prizes  of  books,  valued 
at  five  guineas  and  three  guineas  resjiectively,  are  given  by 
the  Head  M;isii;r.  The  subjects  of  examination  have  been 
Geology.  Jiot.iny,  Chcmis  Electricity,  but  the  number 

of  boys  presenting  themsei  be  examined  lias  never  been 

very  consideraljle. 

Musk  ,!riil  Drawirtg. — '  xomplishments  do  not  belong 

to  the  n,-gutar  course  ;  but  •.^•-j  ».e  taught  as  extras,  and  out  of 
School  hours,  by  re^lar  teachers.  In  i860  the  number  of 
boys  leaniing  Music  at  Harrow  was  only  eighteen  ;  the  number 
learning  l>rawiiig  between  sixty  and  seventy. 

Privalc  TiiUi,"/.— At  Harrow,  as  at  Eton,  every  boy  has  a 
tutor.  As  ai  Kton,  also,  private  tuition  is  of  almost  more 
importance  than  School  work.  The  tutor  assists  ihc  pupil  in 
prc]iarLiig  his  lessons,  in  correcting  his  compositions,  and  in 
private  reading.  To  the  last  of  these,  two  hours  a  week  are 
allotted  in  the  Sixth  I'orm,  and  one  hour  in  the  I'lfth  and  in 
the  Siiell.  In  tlie  Fourth  Form  there  is  no  pti\ate  reading. 
The  ])riv,ite  reading  is  not  so  much  valued  for  the  position 
and  palpable  results  which  it  elicits,  as  for  the  suggestions  and 
(iuidantc  of  which  h  is  the  medium  ;  and  it  is  thus  of  immense 
lienL'tit  to  the  more  ambitious  and  industrious  boys.  Except 
in  iKe  L  pper  Form,  all  the  compositions  are  corrected  before 
bciny  shown  to  the  Form  Master.  Moreover,  in  the  Shell  and 
the  Fourth  Form,  the  composition  is  written  in  the  I'upil- 
room,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  tutor,  who  if  hcl|)  be  needed, 
gives  help.  In  the  Remove  and  in  the  lowest  Division  of  the 
Fifth  Fonii,  the  boys  begin  the  composition  in  the  I'upil-room 
and  finish  it  afterwards  by  themselves.  The  evidence  given 
on  this  subject  before  the  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Harris,  an 
e.uinent  tutor  at  Harrow,  has  been  thought  sutViciently  im- 
portant to  be  ijuoted  by  liieni  in  their  Report.  When  asked 
by  Lord  Devon,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  what  "  doing  com- 
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positions  with  the  tutor,"  meant,  he  replied  : — "  It  means  doing 
in  his  presence.  A  limited  time  is  given  for  doing  these  verses. 
Two  hours  are  allotted  as  the  time  during  which  the  exercise 
should  be  done.  When  the  boys  first  come  in,  on  being  called 
over,  they  are  told  what  the  exercise  is,  and  paper  is  given  to 
them,  and  they  set  to  work  by  themselves.  Four  exercises  are 
set ;  one  for  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Remove,  one  for  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Shells,  and  one  for  the  Fourth  Form,  I  always 
begin  with  the  easiest  of  the  exercises,  and  do  it  myself  on 
paper.  As  I  do  it,  I  see  where  the  difficulties  are,  and  I  call 
up  first  one  boy,  and  then  another,  of  that  form  in  his  place, 
to  ask  him  a  question.  I  should  question  one  boy,  then  another, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  he  would  get  over  the  difficulties,  and 
his  answer,  of  course,  is  aloud.  I  correct  him  if  he  is  wrong, 
and,  if  I  find  he  has  no  chance  of  finding  it  out,  then  I  assist 
him,  and  in  assisting  him  I  assist  the  whole  Form.  Having 
done  that  one  exercise,  I  go  on  to  the  second  in  the  same 
way,  doing  it  myself  on  paper.  The  three  exercises  requiring 
to  be  so  treated,  take  perhaps  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  all 
that  the  boys  have  done  is  shown  up  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
and  I  fix  another  time  for  them  to  finish  the  remainder  and  to 
have  them  looked  over.  The  exercises  shown  up  at  the  end 
of  the  two  hours  are  never  altered  by  the  boys  ;  their  correc- 
tions are  all  on  another  paper.  I  always  show  up  to  the 
Master  in  School  the  original  draft  of  the  boys'  exercises  as 
shown  to  me,  with  simply  my  marks  upon  it,  and  with  no 
corrections.  I  also  show  up  to  him  a  fair  copy,  which  is 
written  out  by  the  boy  after  being  corrected  by  himself  and 
revised  by  me." 

The  lessons  which  the  boys  are  to  construe  in  School  they 
prepare  in  Pupil-room,  each  tutor  being  allowed  to  determine 
the  kind  and  amount  of  assistance  which  he  shall  afford. 

Although  in  theory  the  same,  or  not  very  dissimilar,  in  prac- 
tice the  Harrow  and  Eton  systems  of  private  work  materially 
differ.  At  Eton,  only  the  first  two  divisions  are  exempt  from 
construing  in  Pupil-room  ;  at  Harrow,  the  first  six  divisions — 
the  whole  of  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Forms — are  exempt 
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The  pTeseiit  Head  Master  or  Harrow,  Mr.  BuUcr,  is  fevonr- 
able  to  thi^  practice  of  asMsling  boys  in  the  |irci)aration  of  ihcii 
lessons,  although  hi;  admits  that  there  is  Ed  it  a  tcmiiiatioii  to 
anticipate  difficulties  and  to  give  greater  and  earlier  assistance 
than  is  ^t  hoksomc  to  the  boy ;  and  a  danger  lest  the  boy 
should  idle  aivay  part  of  the  hour  of  prejianition  in  reliance 
that  at  the  end  he  will  w  iim  enough  assistance  from  his 
tutor  to  enable  him  to  tidi  c  difficulty. 

School-.i'ork. — The  Sch'  x>nsisls  of  thirt>'-eight  nrceks. 

The  timv:  s))cnt  daily  in  which  begins  at  7.30  tn  Uie 

morning,  is  about  four  hoi  half  on  a  whole  school-day, 

and  about  two  hours  on  .  loliday.     Including  the  time 

devoted  to  preparation,  about  six  hours  are  given  altogether  tO 
work  on  a  wliole  scliool^y. 

Promotion,  Sdwhtrs/iips,  Prises,  &'c. — The  system  of  pro- 
motion is  as  follows: — Each  division  is  considered  to  have  a 
maximum  number.  When  at  the  begiiming  of  a  School  quarter 
it  is  found  that  the  numbers  in  any  division  have  fallen  below 
tlie  maximum,  the  vacancies  are  tilled  by  boys  from  the  division 
beloNv.  Two-thirds  of  those  so  promoted  are  chosen  by  merit, 
the  renuinir.g  third  of  the  vacancies  is  reserved  for  boys  who 
m:iy  have  been  in  the  division  l>elow  for  three  school  quarters. 
The  number  ofthe  latter  is  usually  very  small,  so  that  jiractically, 
except  in  the  lowest  two  divisions,  nearly  all  the  promotions 
are  given  l>y  merit.  To  ascertain  the  deserts  of  the  scholars, 
marks  are  given  throughout  the  (juarter  after  each  lesson, 
whether  in  Classics,  Mathem.uics,  or  Modern  languages. 
These  marks  are  added  together  a;  the  end  of  the  (|uarter, 
when  there  is  an  examination  for  each  division.  'I'he  sum  of 
the  marks  ofthe  ijuarler  and  the  marks  gained  m  the  examina- 
tion, determines  the  new  position  of  each  boy  in  his  division, 
and  the  order  in  which  he  is  promoted  to  the  division  above. 
E.xcept  in  the  .Sixth  I'orm,  where  the  marks  of  the  quarter 
count  as  something  more  than  one  paper  in  the  examination, 
the  marks  of  the  quarter  and  the  m.irks  of  the  examination 
have    an    equal    influence    in    determining    each    boy's    final 
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In  the  Harrow  system  of  promotion,  the  relative  weight  * 
assigned  to  Classics  over  Mathematics  is  in  the  proportion  of 
four  to  one ;  and  to  Classics  over  Modem  Languages  in  the 
proportion  of  nine  to  one. 

Two  printed  lists  of  the  whole  School  are  published  every 
quarter.  One  of  these  shows  the  places  of  the  boys  in  their 
several  Forms ;  the  other  shows  how  they  have  succeeded  in 
the  quarterly  examination.  This  scheme  of  promotion  is 
thought  to  stimulate  emulation  and  encourage  industry,  while  it 
does  not  condemn  dunces  to  sterile  drudgery,  or  idlers  to  irre- 
claimable indolence: 

The  rewards  at  Harrow  are  inferior  in  value  if  not  in  number 
to  those  offered  by  some  other  of  our  chief  Schools.  A  part 
of  the  income  of  the  Foundation  was  by  the  Founder's  direc- 
tions to  be  employed  in  creating  two  Scholarships  at  Oxford 
and  two  at  Cambridge.  These  directions  have  not  been  strictly 
complied  with.  Two  ^^John  Lyon's'^  Scholarships  are  now 
generally  given  in  each  year,  of  30/.  each,  tenable  for  four  years 
at  any  College  at  either  University.  A  preference  was  to  be 
given  to  the  Founder's  "  poor  kinsfolk,"  and  to  the  poor  boys 
of  the  parish,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  pre- 
ferences has  ever  been  claimed.  Of  the  other  Scholarships, 
one  of  the  chief  is  the  Isabella  Gregorys  Scholarship,  which  is 
worth  100/.  a  year,  is  tenable  at  either  University,  and  becomes 
vacant  every  fourth  year.  These  Scholarships  are  bestowed 
not  for  excellence  in  any  particular  direction,  but  are  given  to 
the  boys  who  succeed  best  at  the  ordinary  terminal  examina- 
tions. There  are  also  two  Scholarships  founded  by  Mr.  Sayer, 
of  fifty  guineas  a  year  for  four  years,  to  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  two  by  Mr.  Neeld  of  30/.  a  year  for  three  years  to  any 
College  at  Oxford,  and  one  Scholarship  by  Earl  Spencer  of  30/. 
a  year  for  three  years,  to  either  University. 

Among  the  lesser  prizes,  in  the  shape  of  medals  and  books 
for  special  achievements,  are  five  prizes  contended  for  at  the 
voluntary  examinations,  for  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  a  prize 
for  superior  acquaintance  with  some  particular  branch  of 
English  Literature,  open  to  all  boys  below  the  Fifth  Form  ; 
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Sir  Robot  PmTi  prize  fat  K  Lada  ontioa  or  cutjr ;  dte 
belU  Gr^oiy  pri»  for  Latin  proK  tnutttsbon ;  Mr.  Na 
prize  f<N-  Mathenuiio,  Ukd  Mn  Botfidd*!  for  Hodere  1 

ffoga. 

The  coDipctiiioD  for  the  annual  ptuet  is  said  lo  cxdte  great 
interest  tliraughoui  the  School,  bot  zn  tncrcasc  of  valuable 
Scholarships  at  Harmv  b  mndi  to  be  desired. 

Moral   Training  and  I  t—Momlmai  ^sttmi—llX 

Harrow,  a^  at  Kton,  the  ttnw.  -  »ot  raerdjr  i  hair's  bitdlectoal 
instructor,  hut  hit  moral  Mentor  also,  and  this  gnardiansUp 
seems  faitlifully  an<l  zealously  fulfilled. 

MoDthl)  rcjotis  arc  forwardinl  regularly  to  the  parents  of 
every  boy  in  thi-  School.  They  are  drawn  up  in  a  tabulated 
form,  so  aji  to  record  the  impression  conreyed  of  the  boy's 
conduct  during  the  past  month  in  Form  worW^Classc^ 
Mathematical,  and  in  Modern  I-anguages — in  his  house,  and 
in  his  tutor's  ijuiiil-room.  The  dt-uiU  of  this  periodical  re[KJrt 
arc  colluclL'd,  signed,  and  forwarded,  with  his  own  comments, 
by  the  tutor.  If  the  boy  does  not  board  in  the  house  of  his 
tutor,  the  rejiort  is  signed  by  both  the  tutor  and  the  house- 
master. 

The  monitorial  system  holds  supreme  sway  at  Harrow. 
"  Kvtry  member  of  the  Sixth  ronn,"  says  the  present  Head 
Master,  "is  invested  with  a  certain  (iegree  of  res[>on nihility, 
more  jiarlicularly,  though  the  distinction  is  not  definitely 
marked,  the  members  of  the  Upper  Sixth  Form,  who  are  heard 
in  School  by  the  Head  Master,  and  come  into  close  relation 
to  him. 

"  If  any  well-known  rule  of  the  School  were  violated  in  the 
presence  of  a  Sixth  Form  boy,  still  more  if  he  were  himself 
])ersonally  concerned  in  the  violation,  he  would  be  held,  both 
by  the  Masters  and  by  the  School,  to  be  culpable  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  if  he  had  been,  say,  in  the  Upper  Fifth 
Form, 

"  It  is,  however,  to  the  monilors,  that  is,  the  first  fifteen  boys 
of  the  School,  that  authority,  and  consequent  responsibility, 
are  most  formally  assigned.     Their  authority  extends  over  the 
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whole  School,  though  they  are  not  permitted  to  inflict  personal 
chastisement  in  support  of  it  on  boys  above  the  second  division 
of  the  Fifth  Form.  No  one  below  the  monitors  may  inflict 
personal  chastisement  for  any  cause  whatever,  except  the  head 
boy  of  a  large  house,  who  is  invested  with  monitorial  authority 
over  the  members  of  that  house.  Without  attempting  to  define 
accurately  the  duties  of  a  monitor,  I  may  say  that  he  would  be 
bound  to  keep  reasonable  order  among  the  boys  of  his  house, 
especially  during  the  evening ;  to  assist  the  Master  who  calls 
the  *  bill  *  in  School  in  maintaining  quiet ;  to  investigate  and 
to  punish  any  serious  moral  offence,  as  bullying,  drinking,  gross 
language  or  acts,  &c. ;  or  any  violation  of  a  well-known  school 
rule,  as  smoking,  being  in  a  public-house,  throwing  stones  in 
the  street,  &c. 

"  If  a  very  gross  offence  were  discovered  by  a  monitor, 
especially  if  committed  by  a  boy  high  in  the  School,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  report  it  to  the  Head  Master.  Practically,  how- 
ever, an  instance  of  an  offence  being  thus  reported  scarcely 
ever  occurs,  and  I  should  earnestly  discourage  its  becoming 
otherwise  than  most  exceptional.  It  is  far  better  for  the  School 
that  the  monitors  should  themselves  deal  with  offences  which 
they  discover.  A  punishment  inflicted  by  them,  as  the  recog- 
nised representatives  of  the  School,  is  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  incomparably  more  value  than  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  any  Master.  So  strongly  am  I  convinced  of  this,  that  if  a 
monitor  came  to  report  a  case  to  me  I  should  request  him,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  state  the  facts  without  giving  names,  and 
should  then  offer  him  my  advice  as  to  whether  it  were  better 
that  he  or  I  should  deal  with  the  offence. 

"  If,  again,  an  offence  was  brought  to  my  notice  of  which,  in 
my  judgment,  any  particular  monitor  ought  to  have  taken  cog- 
nizance, I  should,  after  myself  dealing  with  it,  point  out  to  him 
privately  the  opportunity  he  had  neglected." 

This  evidence  is  interesting  and  valuable,  but  the  reasoning 
to  many  will  appear  more  specious  than  convincing.  Whether, 
as  carrj'ing  out  the  idea  of  a  natural  hierarchy,  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  in  human  affairs,  the  Monitorial  system 
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be  justifiable,  is  a  point  for  mature  discussion.  But  it  is 
dif^cult  to  believe  that  a  punishment  inflicted  by  a  Monitor 
can  have  the  same  moral  weight  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  Head  Master.  In  the  fonncr  case,  there  must  alw'ays  be 
the  suspicion  of  caprice,  of  passion,  or  of  partialit>-. 

If  a  colonel  punishes  a  soldier,  the  tatter  bows  to  the 
colonel's  authority  and  experience ;  but  if  a  raw  subaltern 
punishes  him,  the  soldier  is  filled  with  anger  and  resentment 
The  position  of  the  Head  Master  and  of  a  Monitor,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  delinquent  in  the  School,  is  exactly  parallel.  In  any 
case,  it  would  be  well  that  a  Monitor  should  only  be  allowed 
to  inflict  the  mildest  forms  of  punishment. 

The  Monitors  at  Harrow  are  empowered  to  punish  by 
impositions,  by  extra  fagging ;  by  reprimand,  by  caning,  and, 
in  extreme  cases  of  misconduct,  by  a  "public  whopping"— 
that  is,  a  caning  of  the  offender  by  the  head  boy  before  the 
whole  School. 

Any  boy  threatened  with  a  punishment  which  he  deems 
unjust,  may  appeal  to  the  body  of  Monitors,  or  to  the  Head 
Master,  and  the  appeal  suspends  the  punishment ;  but  if  the 
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interesting  and  indispensable  institution,  and  there,  as  else- 
where, the  fags  are  represented  as  liking  their  monotonous 
slavery. 

"  All  the  boys  in  two  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Form,  that  is, 
the  first  sixty  boys  in  the  School,  have  the  privilege  of 
fogging. 

"All  boys  below  the  Fifth  Form,  excepting  the  three  or 
four  composing  the  Third  Form,  are  liable  to  be  fagged ; 
though  any  boy  who  may  have  been  a  fag  for  three  years 
becomes,  ipso  facto,  exempted.  Besides  being  liable  to  be  sent 
on  messages  by  any  member  of  the  Sixth  Form,  the  younger 
boys  act  as  breakfast  and  tea  fags  (in  the  house),  as  cricket 
fags,  and  as  racquet  fags. 

"  The  breakfast  and  tea  fags  bring  up  the  breakfast  and  tea 
things  for  the  Sixth  Form  boy  to  whom  they  are  appointed 
fags,  and  take  them  away  again ;  the  washing,  &c.  being  done 
by  servants.  In  some  of  the  houses  the  whole  of  the  above 
duty  is  done  by  the  servants. 

"  Every  evening  of  the  summer  quarter  a  certain  number  of 
the  boys  in  regular  rotation  are  sent  down  to  stop  and  run 
after  the  balls  used  by  the  Sixth  Form,  while  practising  cricket 
This  practising  lasts  from  about  6.30  or  6.45  to  8,  or  8.15. 

"  In  the  same  way,  when  a  Sixth  Form  boy  plays  racquets, 
two  fags  are  generally  appointed  to  run  after  balls. 

"  At  football  there  is  no  regular  fagging ;  but  this  game,  which 
takes  place  on  three  afternoons  of  the  week,  lasting  for  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time,  during  the  greater  part  of  two 
School  quarters,  is  compulsory  on  all  the  School  below  the 
upper  Fifth  Form,  except  on  boys  who  have  been  three 
years  at  the  School. 

*'  Boys  who  bring  a  medical  certificate  that  football  would 
be  injurious  to  their  health  are  exempted  from  attendance. 
Each  of  the  Monitors  also  has  the  right  to  exempt  four  boys 
on  each  football  day,  if  he  go  down  to  the  game  on  that  day 
himself,  and  the  head  of  the  School  can  exempt  as  many  as  he 
thinks  fit"  1 

^  Evidence,  voL  ii.  p.  281. 
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appear  to  Y^  the  whdBf  oM  Latta  bwa,  wrine  from  50  to 

500;  OT  ltjrti:njc  lines  by  bcaR;  or  "cttn  Sdbool,"  which 
consists  in  -^^niling  a  bor  tnto  a  Sdiool-nxMa  on  the  aftcmooo 
of  a  half-h'ilLljy,  [o  sit  ibefc  and  ■rriie  out  gmnmar  for  on 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  presence  of  a  Master.  For  the  Sixth 
Form  then.-  n  no  ftogging :  in  th«  Fifth  it  is  vay  rare ;  but 
in  the  other  Forms  it  is  adi  I  not  nnJrequently. 

Sports  ami  P.iiliaus. — F  there  is  ample  provision. 

They  consist  chiefly  of  en  ■  which   Harrow  has  long 

been   distih^-uishcd),   racqi  which  a  new   court    has 

recently  bejn  built,  foolha  ipiog,  and  occasionally  swim- 

ming. The  old  game  of  •  •-  and  hounds"  has  been  dis- 
continued in  consequence  of  rullies  raised  by  the  farmers. 
What  is  more  to  be  regrcttea  is  the  abolition  of  the  once 
favourite  rccrc.ition  of  archer)-,  which,  besides  being  a  graceful 
and  invifioralinf;  f\erci,se,  is  expressly  direelcd  by  the  Founder, 
one  of  whose  preliminary  rcjuisitions  compels  ]).irents  entering 
their  chihiren  at  Harrow  School  to  "  <Mit.-  them  at  all  times 
b<yiv-shitfls,  bow-strings,  and  a  bracer." 

"The  liults,"  at  Harrow,  of  an  antir|iiity  possibly  much 
earlier  than  the  foundation  of  the  School,  were  situated  on 
the  left  entrance  to  the  village  from  the  London  Road.  They 
were  backed  by  a  lofty  and  [iicturcsi|ue  knoll,  croivned  with 
majestii;  trees,  and  on  the  slope  of  this  eminence  were  rows 
of  seals  cut  in  the  green  sward,  gradually  descending  in  rude 
imitation  of  a  Roman  theatre.  About  1810,  the  "  Hiitts"  were 
levelled,  the  ^?ed  elms  cut  down,  and  the  green  sward  ploughed 
over,      (bi  Trojii  Juil^jam  sft^ftcs  ! 

When  ihe  bo"'  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  weapon  of  defence, 
its  use  revived  as  an  amusement,  and  the  Harrow  Shooting 
Matches  can  be  traced  back  to  about  tlie  beginning  of  the 
eighleeiith  century.  These  contests  took  place  in  public 
annually— at  first  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  in  later  years  on 
Ihc  first  Thursday  in  July.  Originally  six.  but  subseiiuently 
twelve,  bovs  conteiidcil  for  a  silver  arroiv.  These  competitors 
were  all    iiabiled    in  fancv  dresses,  usually   of  silk  or  satin, 
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spangled ;  the  colcnirs  white  and  green,  or  white  and  red,  with 
sashes  and  caps  of  silk  to  match.  He  who  shot  within  the 
three  circles  of  the  taiget  was  saluted  with  a  flourish  of  French 
horns,  and  he  who  first  sent  twelve  arrows  nearest  the  central 
mark  was  proclaimed  victor,  and  carried  home  the  silver  arrow 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  School.  Some  of  the  old  scores 
are  still  preserved.  To  that  of  1760  an  anecdote  is  attached. 
One  of  the  competitors  of  that  year  was  a  boy  named 
"  Merry ;"  another  was  named,  or  nick-named,  **  Love."  The 
latter  discharged  his  shaft  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  bull's-eye, 
and  then  shouted  out,  "  Omnia  vincit  amor  f  Merry  followed, 
and  sending  his  arrow  clean  into  the  very  middle  of  the  mark, 
rejoinded,  "  Nos  non  cedamus  amoriT  A  ball  given  by  the 
winner  in  the  School-room,  and  to  which  the  neighbouring 
families  were  invited,  usually  wound  up  the  entertainments. 

The  custom  was  continued  down  to  177 1.  In  the  next 
year  it  ceased,  and  has  never  been  revived.  Not  long  since, 
Mr.  Charles  Allix  presented  to  the  School  the  arrow  which  his 
father  won  at  Harrow  in  1766.  It  is  of  solid  silver,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  bears  the  following  inscription : — "  Pratium 
Victoriie^  a  Carola  Wager  A/iix,  potitum,  Tcrtia  Mensis  Julii 
1766." 

Debating  Society, — In  several  of  the  houses  at  Harrow  the 
boys  have  small  debating  societies,  established  by  themselves, 
which  meet  once  in  every  week  of  the  School  term  There  is  also 
a  general  Debating  Society  held  in  the  Monitors'  Library,  the 
meetings  taking  place  once  a  week  during  two-thirds  of  tiie 
School  year.  The  subjects  discussed  are  usually  political, 
and  sometimes  the  tutors  take  part  in  the  debates. 

Holidays, — There  are  three  vacations,  lasting  respectively  at 
Easter  three  weeks,  at  Midsummer  six  weeks,  at  Christmas 
five  weeks. 

There  are  half-holidays  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays.  For  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Forms,  there  is  no  work 
in  School  or  (necessarily)  with  a  tutor,  after  nine  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning. 

Sometimes,  at  intervals  generally  of  between  two  and  three 
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weeks,  a  Thursday  or  a  Saturday,  is  converted  into  a  lAole 
holiday  in  honour  of  some  special  erent,  as,  for  ctaaofLt,  a 
Harrow  man  having  been  appointed  to^  some  hi^  post  in  Ute 
Church  or  State,  or  a  boy,  lately  of  Harrow  School,  baviif 
won  some  eminent  distinction  at  the  Univcnity. 

Rtli.i^wus  Obsen'ances. — During  the  quarter,  the  boys  lead 
through  a  cenain  portion  of  the  Kble,  according  to  a  fixed 
rotation,  and  they  are  examined  orally  on  the  subject  in 
School  on  Sunday,  and  when  the  classes  meet  on  Mond^ 
morning. 

There  are  three  services  every  Sunday  in  the  School  Chapd— 
an  early  morning  service,  a  forenoon  service,  and  an  aftemooo 
senice.  The  first  is  the  Communion  Service  ;  at  the  second, 
one  of  the  clerical  Assistant  Masters  preaches ;  at  die  third,  a 
sermon  is  almost  invariably  delivered  by  the  Head  Master.  A 
choir  of  fifteen  boys  meets  tH-icc  a  week  to  practise  musiq  and 
they  perform  the  musical  part  of  the  service  on  Sunday,  and 
chant  the  psalms  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

Dr.  ^'auyhaii  has  recently  published  several  volumes  of  the 
sermons  preached  by  him  to  the  School.  They  have  attracted 
almost  as  much  attention  as  those  delivered  to  the  boj-s  at 
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boarding-houses  the  rooms  are  not  as  at  Eton,  single-bedded, 
but  commonly  contain  from  two  to  five  boys.  Some  of 
the  senior  scholars,  however,  occupy  single  rooms.  There 
is  no  sanatorium  at  Harrow,  but  every  boarding-house  has 
sick-rooms  distinct  from  the  rooms  in  ordinary  use.  This 
absence  of  a  sanatorium  has  been  much  deplored,  all  the 
more,  that  the  general  sanatory  regulations  of  the  School  are 
not  quite  so  perfect  as  they  might  be.  The  management 
of  the  boarding-houses  is  not  by  any  settled  rules.  The  dis- 
cretion of  each  House-master,  guided  by  recognised  tra- 
ditions and  customs,  decides  what  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  health,  comfort,  and  good  order  of  the  boys  entrusted  to 
his  charge. 

The  regular  meals  are  breakfast  at  9  A.M.,  dinner  at  i,  tea 
varying  from  5.30  to  6.30,  supper  about  8.30  or  9  p.m. 

The  breakfast  consists  of  bread  and  butter,  with  coffee  and 
tea ;  and,  at  some  of  the  small  houses,  hot  meat. 

At  dinner  there  are  always  meat  and  pudding,  or  fish  and 
meat,  or  soup  and  meat     Beer  is  also  provided. 

Tea  is  like  breakfast,  omitting  the  coffee. 

At  supper  there  are  cold  meat,  cheese^  and  beer. 

ANNUAL  SCHOOL  CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  A  BOY 

AT  HARROW  SCHOOL. 

I.  Expenses  of  a  Foundationer  or  other  Home-Boarder, 

£    s,    d. 

Private  tuition 15     o    o 

School  charges a  10    o 

Fee  for  bathing-place 070 

Total ;f  17  17    o 
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II.  Exftma  Q/a  SaidtHl  Nen  FmimdaliQHtr, 
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CHAPTER    III. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Eminent  Harrovians, 


From  the  foundation  of  Harrow  School  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  few  but  parochial  children  were  edu- 
cated within  its  walls,  and  the  names  of  their  instructors,  even 
if  preserved,  hardly  call  for  special  observation.  The  following 
list  comprehends  all  the  Head  Masters  from  the  period  when 
the  institution  first  began  to  occupy  a  position  on  a  level  with 
the  leading  schools  of  the  country  : — 


1656. 

William  Home. 

1785. 

Joseph  Dniry. 

1685. 

Thomas  Brean. 

1805. 

George  Butler. 

1730. 

James  Cox. 

1829. 

Charles  T.  Longley. 

1745- 

Thomas  Thackeray. 

1836. 

Charles  Wordsworth 

1760. 

Robert  Sumner. 

1845. 

Charles  Vaughan. 

1771. 

Benjamin  Heath. 

1859. 

H.  M.  BuUer. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  advantages  of  Harrow  School 
were  for  sixty  years  confined  to  the  humblest  ranks,  and  that 
her  history  as  a  School  of  importance  began  scarcely  200  years 
ago,  the  array  of  distinguished  names  upon  her  roll  is  certainly 
remarkable.  Among  the  most  prominent  are  William  Baxter,^ 
the    celebrated    antiquary    and   philologist  ;   John   Dennis,*^ 

1  Though  Baxter  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  learning,  he  was  not  a  man 
of  cultivated  taste ;  and  his  edition  of  Horace  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule 
of  some  Continental  critics.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  his  education  had  been 
so  neglected  in  early  life,  that,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  knew  no  language 
but  his  native  one — Welsh. 

2  Aiming  to  be  a  poet,  Dennis  signally  failed,  but  he  was  a  critic  of  no 
mean  order.     In  those  ignoble  (juarrels  to  which  Pope  descended^  Dennib 
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the  critic  ;  James  Bruce,*  the  famous  traveller  ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam JoNEBi*  Dr.  Bennett,  Bbhop  of  Cloync;  Dr.  Sauuel 

is  B  foremost  figure ;  bol  the  only  reasons  Pope  liad  for  atlacting  men  like 
Dennis  were,  that  they  wcie  poor  nnd  had  wouniled  his  vanity.  The  lemper 
of  Dennis  was  by  nature  fierce  and  vindictive;  and  it  appears  to  have 
become  worse  by  mihfottime.  and  perhaps  inteniperuice.  He  had  more  thaa 
one  eccentricity,  or  rather  monomania.  For  instance,  he  was  pussc»ed  by 
a  ridiculous  Gallophobia,  to  which  Voltaire  alludes,  and  thought  that  the 
whole  French  nation  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him. 

'  Few  men  have  suffered  more  from  calumny  than  this  celebrated  traveller. 
After  the  most  toilsome  and  terrible  adventures,  he  was  treated,  during  his 
lifetime,  as  a  mendacious  impostor;  but  recent  eiplorera  admit  that  ttic 
great  analogy  which  they  hare  found  between  the  narratives  of  Brace  and 
the  details  gathered  in  the  lumals  of  Abyssinia,  prove  that  the  ill-used 
traveller  was  as  conscientious  as  be  was  intrepid  and  indefatigable.  M. 
Leon  dc  Subordc  has  given  eloquent  and  honourable  testimony  to  the 
Worth  of  Bruce;  "Has  not  Bruce  been  attacked,  misrepresented,  and 
lilificdr  Has  not  this  able  and  enterprising  traveller,  so  well  prepared 
for  nn  evpcditiun  us  magnilicently  conducted,  been  wounded  by  Ihe  blows 
of  envious  calumny  ?  How  does  the  case  now  sland?  The  only  imposton 
nre  his  adversaries,  and  nothing  was  false  but  their  slander.  Every  year 
has  seen  some  asnertion  of  the  noble  adventurer  confirmed.  A  new  Ilcn>- 
Ihuugh  in  harmony  witli  our  epoch,  he  had  li 
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Parh;*  Lord  Rodney  ;2  R  B.  Sheridan;*  Tate  Wilkin- 
SON,  the   eccentric   Manager   and   Actor;    the    Marquis  of 

appointed  to  an  Indian  judgeship,  and  sailed  for  Calcutta,  where,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  valuable  life,  he  diligently  and  honestly  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  man  of  his  time 
to  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  history,  antiquities,  poetry, 
and  religion  of  the  EasL  Before  the  dose  of  his  career,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  himself  acquainted,  critically,  with  eight  languages.  Eight  others 
had  been  studied  by  him  less  perfectly;  and  on  twelve  more  he  had 
bestowed  considerable  attention.  But  Sir  William  Jones  was  more  than 
a  great  linguist.  He  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  the  unflinching 
advocate  of  freedom.  "He  united,"  Dr.  Parr  says, '**to  exquisite  taste, 
and  learning  quite  unparalleled,  the  most  benevolent  temper  and  the  purest 
morals  ;  it  is  happy  for  us  that  this  man  was  bom." 

'  Parr  was  bom  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  his  father  being  a  surgeon  of  that 
place.  From  childhood  he  is  described  as  being  studious,  and  as  showing 
thus  early  an  inclination  for  the  Church.  When  only  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age  he  would  put  on  one  of  his  father's  shirts  for  a  surplice,  and  after 
duly  summoning  his  sister  and  her  cousin  by  a  bell  tied  to  the  banisters, 
would  read  the  Church  Service,  and  then  preach  a  sermon  to  them  ;  and 
in  spite  of  his  father's  remonstrances,  would  even  bury  a  bird  or  a  kitten 
with  the  rites  of  Christian  burial !  He  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of 
Harrow  School  in  1756,  and  in  1 761,  before  he  had  completed  his  four- 
teenth year,  had  risen  to  be  captain.  His  chief  intimates  at  this  time  were 
W'illiam  Bennett,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  William  Jones,  the 
Orientalist,  just  mentioned.  Dr.  Bennett,  speaking  of  him  in  after  life, 
remarks,  *'  Parr  never  was  a  boy."  And  Parr  himself  used  to  tell  of 
walking  out  one  day  with  Jones,  when  the  latter  stopped  short  suddenly, 
and  looking  hard  at  him,  said,  "Parr,  if  you  should  have  the  good  luck 
to  live  forty  years,  you  may  stand  a  chance  of  overtaking  your  face." 

"Bill,  Will,  and  Sam,"  as  they  were  called,  remained  firm  friends,  and 
were  as  much  distinguished  during  their  school  days  as  in  after  life.  They 
challenged  one  another  to  trials  of  skill  in  imitations  of  popular  authors. 
They  wrote  and  acted  a  tragedy  together ;  the  future  judge  styling  himself 
Etiryaiits,  King  of  Arcadia  ;  the  embryo  bishop  figuring  as  Nisits^  King  of 
Argos  ;  and  Parr  assuming  the  double  dignity  of  Lcandef\  Prince  of  Sestos 
and  Abydos.  *'  Bishop  Will,"  in  manhood,  was  the  mildest  of  Tories  ; 
**  Scholar  Sam,"  an  uncompromising  Whig  ;  and  "Judge  Bill,"  a  philo- 
sophical Liberal:  yet  in  spite  of  the  diversity  of  their  opinions,  tempers, 
and  callings,  the  friendship  begun  at  School  between  these  estimable  men 
lasted  as  long  as  they  lived. 

After  leaving  School,  Parr  having  tried  in  vain  to  reconcQe  himself  to  the 
*'  uttering  of  mortal  drugs"  for  three  years,  entered  at  Emmanuel  College, 
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Cambridge.  He  remained  at  College  nboul  twelve  months,  wben  tbe  dau 
of  his  father  cut  off  his  resourees,  and  wilh  a  heavy  heart  he  quitted  the 
University.  Dr.  Sumner,  then  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  oltred  him  the 
post  of  First  Asiisianl,  which  Ptut  accepted ;  and  is  his  old  School  he  spent 
five  ]refli!i  as  happily  and  usefully  as  any  in  his  life.  The  sadden  death  of 
Dr.  Sumaer,  the  rebellion  which  ensued  apoo  the  election  ot  Dr.  Healh, 
and  Parr's  ill.slarred  attempt  to  maiataia  a  rival  School  at  StaQmore,  haie 
been  previously  narrated.  Parr  subsequently  accepted  the  Masleisbip  of 
Colchester  School ;  and  two  jesn  later  that  of  the  School  at  Norwich. 
In  17S5,  having  during  the  interim  Uken  orders,  he  retired  to  Hstton 
near  Warwick,  and  tliere  resided  (o  the  close  of  his  life  in  1825,  fitUy 
occupied  in  the  uicred  duties  of  his  profession,  and  In  what  Lord  Macuilajr 
calls  "his  laboun  in  that  dark  and  profound  toinc,  from  which  he  had 
extracted  a  vast  treasure  of  erudition — a  treasure  loo  often  buried  in  the 
earth,  loo  often  jiamded  with  utjudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation,  but 
still  precious,  massive,  and  ^lendid." 

Parr's  best  knon-Q  works  arc  hU  epitaphs,  bis  Spiul  Setmoti,  hia  vindi- 
cation of  Fox.  his  Lttttrfrsm  Irtnofula,  and  his  Latin  preface  to  a  reprint 
of  the  dissertation  of  Bellendenus,  A  Trihiu  Lumimim  RomaitaruiK. 

His  undoubted  talents  and  equally  unquestioned  virtues,  were  chequered 
wilh  some  faults,  ikod  many  eccentricities.  He  wai  (iert:e  and  irasciUe, 
yet  singuLirlj'  merciful  and  tender  ;  vehement  in  his  dislikes,  but  wano' 
hearted  am)  faithful  in  his  friendships.  He  was  in  fact  as  Sir  Willianl 
Jones  ilescribed  him,  "  one  great  anlilhesis,"  but  his  virtues  M'ere  at  least 
IS  his  failinBS.    "Though  stricken  by  poverty,  he  ■ 
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Hastings,^  Governor-General  of  India ;  Spencer  Perceval  ; 
Rev.  William  Harness  ;  Lord  Byron  ;  ^  the  late  Sir  Robert 

severely.  He  was  jiot  suffered  to  stand  up  in  his  place,  but  was  summoned 
to  take  his  station  near  the  master's  table,  where  the  voice  of  no  prompter 
could  reach  him,  and  in  this  defenceless  condition  he  was  so  harassed,  that 
he  at  last  gathered  up  some  grammatical  rules,  and  prepared  himself  for  his 
lessons." 

The  habits  of  indolence,  which  he  indulged  at  School,  we  all  know  he 
adhered  to  through  life  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  versatility  and  brilliance  of  his 
intellect,  he  conveys  the  impression  of  having  been  one  of  those  vagrant 
geniuses  whose  failings  and  follies  are  a  part  of  their  individuality,  and 
who,  if  tamed  down  to  sober  sense,  might  never  have  risen  above  a  decent 
mediocrity. 

^  The  most  illustrious  office  which  the  Crown  of  England  has  to  give — 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  India — was  never  better  merited  than  by  this 
distinguished  nobleman.  His  life  was  one  of  incessant  toil,  and  his  activity 
and  energy  were  as  unconquerable  as  his  valour.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  to  say  that  his  policy  and  that  of  the  East  India 
Company  generally  conflicted ;  for  the  power  of  England  in  India  woidd 
never  have  extended  so  rapidly  or  so  gloriously,  if  the  narrow  notions  of 
the  East  India  Company  had  always  been  adopted  as  a  guide. 

•  Lord  Byron  has  left  a  few  interesting  notices  of  his  life  at  Harrow 
School.  "At  school  I  was  remarked  for  the  extent  and  readiness  of  my 
general  information,  but  in  all  other  respects  idle ;  capable  of  great  sudden 
exertions  (such  as  thirty  or  forty  Greek  hexameters,  of  course  with  such  pro- 
sody as  it  pleased  God),  but  of  few  continuous  drudgeries.  My  qualities  were 
much  more  oratorical  and  martial  than  poetical,  and  Dr.  Drury,  my  grand 
patron  (our  Head  Master),  had  a  great  notion  that  I  should  turn  out  an 
orator,  from  my  fluency,  my  turbulence,  my  voice,  my  copiousness  of  decla- 
mation, and  my  action.  .  .  .  Peel,  the  orator  and  statesman,  was  my  form- 
fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of  our  remove  (a  Public  School  phrase). 
We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  intimate  friend.  There  were 
always  great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us  all,  masters  and  scholars — and  he 
has  not  disappointed  them.  As  a  scholar  he  was  greatly  my  superior  ;  as  a 
declaimer  and  actor  I  was  reckoned  at  least  his  equal ;  as  a  school-boy  out 
of  School,  I  was  always  in  scrapes,  and  he  never  ;  and  in  School,  he  always 
knew  his  lesson,  and  I  rarely — but  when  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it  nearly  as 
well.  In  general  information,  history,  &c.  &c.  I  think  I  was  his  superior, 
as  well  as  of  most  boys  of  my  standing. 

**The  prodigy  of  our  school-days  was  George  Sinclair  (son  of  Sir  John) ; 
he  made  exercises  for  half  the  School,  [literally)  verses  at  will,  and  themes 
without  it.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  in  the  same  remove,  and  used  at 
times  to  beg  me  to  let  him  do  my  exercise — a  request  always  most  readily 

accorded 
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PeeljI   Theodore   Hook;   Eakl  Spekcek;  the   Eaxl  w 

Kccoided  upon  a  pincli,  or  when  I  wnnted  to  do  loiDethiiig  eb^  wbidl  wm 
nsuolly  once  an  hour.  On  tbc  other  lund,  he  wu  pacific,  Uld  I  utTBp ;  M 
1  foughi  for  him,  or  Ihnihed  othen  for  Mm,  or  Ihiulied  faimtdf  la  nuhe 
him  Ihiash  othecs  when  it  wu  necesnry,  u  ■  point  of  hoDoar  and  ttaHi^ 
that  he  should  so  chastise ;  or  we  taUccil  politic*.  Tor  he  was  a  peat  poli- 
tician, and  were  veiy  good  frieads  I " 

In  another  of  his  manuscript  jouroalt,  he  Hi<r*>  "  At  Hairow  I  fbo^  ^ 
way  very  fairly.     I  think  I  lost  but  one  battle  oat  of  leTcn,  and  tbat  waa 

to  II ;  and  the  rascal  did  not  win  it,  but  by  Ihe  nnfair  treatment  of  hia 

own  boarding-house  where  we  based — I  had  not  ereo  a  wctnid.  My  bmm 
memorable  combats  were  with  Morgan,  Rice,  Rainsford,  and  Loid  JooeljB 
— but  wc  were  always  friendly  aflenrardi.  I  was  a  matt  anpopnlar  hojr, 
but  lai  latterly,  and  have  retaloed  many  of  my  school  fricndihipi,  and  all 
my  dislikes — except  to  Dr.  Butler,  whom  I  treated  rebellionily,  and  have 
been  sorry  ever  since.  Dr.  Dniry,  whom  I  plagued  mflicieQtly  too,  w 
the  best,  the  kindest  (and  yet  strict  too)  friend  I  ever  had." 

On  a  leaf  nf  his  Siriptsrti  Gnrci  he  wrote  : — "  George  GonlcNl  Bjiob, 
Wednesday,  June  z6ih,  a.d.  1805,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  past  thne 
o'clock  in  the  afiemoon,  3d  School,  Calvert,  monitor ;  Tom  Wildman  oa 
my  left  hand,  and  Long  on  my  right. — Hanow.on-the'HllL''  Fitt  yean 
oTlcr  he  added  upon  the  same  leaf:  — 


"Ehni/ii/^cfi,  roslhumel  Pittkumet 
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RiPON ;  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  ^  Lord  Palmerston  ;  ^  the  Hon. 
W,  R.  Spencer  ;*  the  Earl  of  Cottenham,  late  Lord  Chan- 
lived  with  him."  Entering  more  fully  into  an  analysis  of  Peel's  character, 
M.  Guizot  speaks  thus,  "  He  was  a  man  of  the  citizen  class,  on  whom  had 
fidlen  the  mission  of  compelling  a  proud  and  powerful  aristocracy  to  suhmit 
to  reforms  which  were  profoundly  repugnant  to  them.  He  was  a  Liheial 
— sage  and  moderate,  but  truly  a  Liberal — who  forced  the  old  Tories  and 
the  ultra- Protestants  to  follow  him.  And  this  man  of  the  citizen  class,  who 
became  so  great,  was  a  person  of  a  concentrated  and  not  very  sympathetic 
character,  of  cold  and  awkward  manners — skilful  in  directing  and  domi- 
nating, but  nut  suited  to  act  on  men  by  the  charm  of  urbanity.  More  of 
a  tactician  than  a  missionary,  more  powerful  by  argument  than  by  sensa- 
tional contact,  more  formidable  to  his  adversaries  than  attractive  to  his 
partisans." 

^  Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  truly  patriotic 
and  honest ;  not  a  great  orator,  but  he  had  nevertheless  the  eloquence 
which  springs  from  profound  and  disinterested  convictions.  He  was  at 
once  before  and  behind  his  time,  as  nnen  who  connect  two  generations 
often  are. 

•  After  quitting  Harrow,  I^rd  Palmerston  studied  first  at  Edinbuigh  and 
then  at  Cambridge.  A  man  who  has  been  in  Pariiament  nearly  sixty  years, 
who  has  taken  a  conspicuous  part,  not  only  in  affairs  at  home,  but  also  in 
those  abroad ;  who  has  exercised  a  greater  influence  on  foreign  affairs  than 
any  English  statesman  since  the  elder  or  the  younger  Pitt ;  who  has  been 
alike  the  most  popular  and  the  most  vituperated  of  Prime  Ministers,  cannot 
be  characterized  in  a  few  brief  sentences. 

Lord  Palmerston  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  several  anonymous  produc- 
tions, and  though  he  is  too  wise  a  man  to  make  a  parade  of  learning,  yet 
the  aroma  of  scholarship  flavours  his  most  insignificant  utterances.  He  has 
undoubtedly  the  true  Horatian  taste  and  feeling. 

s  Perhaps  no  man  of  his  day  was  so  universally  a  favourite  in  fashionable 
society  as  William  Robert  Spencer.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Lord 
Charles  Spencer  (the  second  son  of  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough)  and 
of  Lady  Mary  Beauclerk,  granddaughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  SL  Alban's. 
He  quitted  Harrow  for  Oxford,  where,  though  an  erratic  student,  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  of  his  memory  enabled  him  to  pass  very  creditably. 
Upon  leaving  the  University  he  made  the  Continental  tour,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  entered  into  all  the  gaiety  of  the  highest  London  life. 
For  a  few  months  he  sat  as  member  of  Parliament  for  his  uncle's  borough, 
Woodstock,  but  resigned  his  seat  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Stamps.  During  this,  the  sunniest  period  of  his  career,  he  wrote 
several  graceful  little  poems,  and  published  a  translation  of  Biii:ger*s 
Lfonore^  which  was  well  received. 

The 
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M««ui»  ui  nis  family,  and  he  was  compelled 
resided  till  his  death  in  1834 ;  the  joyle&sn 
striking  contrast  to  the  splendid  vitality  of  his 
not  long  before  his  death,  he  wrote  those  ; 
which  lingered  to  the  last  in  the  memory  of 
himself  a  sick  and  worn-out  man,  entered  thei 
poor  Yorick  I  **  to  the  memory  of  their  once  t 

THE  VISIONAR 

When  midnight  o*er  the  moon 
Her  pall  of  transient  death  hai 
When  mortals  sleep,  when  spc 
And  nought  is  wakeful  but  the 

No  bloodless  shape  my  way  pu 
No  sheeted  ghost  my  couch  am 
Visions  more  sad  my  fancy  viev 
Visions  of  long-deported  joys  ! 

The  shade  of  youthful  hope  is  t 
That  lingered  long,  and  latest  d 
i  ^'  t  Ambition  all  dissolved  to  air, 

f  t  With  phantom  honours  at  her  s^ 

What  empty  shadows  glimmer  1 
They  once  were  friendship!,  trut 
Oh,  die  to  thought,  to  memory 
Since  lifeless  to  my  heart  ye  pre 

He  was  buried,  in  compliance  with  his  pnmp^* 

l^  _     -      »   » 
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Shaftesbury;^  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke;  the  Bishop  of 
Melbourne;  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's;  Sir  Henry 
I-,YTTON  BuLWER ;  Dr.  Trench,*  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; 
Sir  T.  T.  Platt,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  Earl  Fortescue  ; 
Sir  T.  D.  AcLAND ;  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  ;  and  the  present 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 


GOVERNORS  OF  HARROW  SCHOOL  IN  1865. 

Lord  Northwick. 

Right  Hon.  T.  H.  S.  Estcourt,  M.P. 

G.  C.  Glynn,  Esq.  M.P. 


Marquis  of  Abercorn. 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 
Earl  of  Verulam. 


PRESENT  MASTERS. 

Head  Master— Ktv,  H.  Montagu  Butler,  M.  A. 
Lower  Master— G,  F.  Harris,  Esq.  M.A. 

Assistant  Masters, 


In  Classics, 


Rev.  F.  Kendall,  M.A. 
E.  H.  Vaughan,  Esq.  M.A. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Steel,  M.A. 
Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott,  M.A. 
Rev.  E.  N.  Bradby,  M.A. 
C.  F.  Holmes,  Esq.  M.A. 
W.  J.  Bull,  Esq.  M.A. 


A.  G.  Watson,  Esq.  D.C.L. 
Rev.  J.  Smith,  M.A. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A. 
H.  E.  Hutton,  Esq.  M.A. 
E.  E.  Bowen,  Esq.  M.A. 
R.  B.  Smith,  M.A. 
Rev.  L.  Sanderson,  M.A. 


1  One  Karl  of  Shaftesbury  was  famous  as  a  politician ;  another  as  an 
author.  The  present  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  will  not  hereafter  be  thought 
less  eminent  than  either,  as  a  philanthropist  To  him  England  is  indebted 
for  some  of  the  most  merciful  social  reformations.  He  has  not  merely 
directed  public  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes ;  he  has 
not  merely  been  the  benefactor  of  these  classes,  but  he  has  taught  them  to 
be  their  own  redeemers. 

«  Harrow  might  w^ell  rejoice  beyond  a  common  joy,  when  this  gifted  man 
was  clothed  with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  when,  himself  many- 
sided,  he  was  appointed  the  successor  of  the  many-sided  Whately.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  prelate  so  variously  accomplished  as  Arch- 
b:.shop  Trench.  He  is  at  once  preacher  and  poet ;  theologian,  philologist, 
and  commentator  ;  a  learned  man  with  the  faculty  of  putting  his  learning 
into  popular  shapes ;  and  with  sympathies  as  wide  as  his  ideas  are  com- 
prehensive. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  ROYAL 

COMMISSIONERS. 

"All  the  General  Recommendations  are,  in  our  opinion, 
applicable  to  Harrow.  Many  of  them  only  embody  what  is 
now,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  subsisting  practice  of  the 
School.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  General  Recom- 
mendation XIII.  The  present  periodical  meetings  of  the 
Assistant  Masters  are,  in  effect,  meetings  of  a  School  Council. 
It  is  right  that  we  should  add,  with  reference  to  the  General 
Recommendation  XXX.  that  the  fagging  at  Harrow  appears, 
at  present,  to  be  slight  and  well-regulated,  and  to  involve  no 
hardship  to  the  younger  boys,  and  no  troublesome  calls  upon 
their  time. 

We  add  the  following  Special  Recommendations  : — 

1.  That  the  Governors  of  Harrow  School  should  hereafter  be 
twelve  in  number. 

2.  That  the  Governors  should  be  persons  qualified  by  posi- 
tion, or  by  attainments  in  literature  or  science,  to  fill  that 
situation  with  advantage  to  the  School,  and  should  be  members 
of  the  Flstablished  Church  ;  but  that  no  one  should  be  deemed 
disqualified  by  reason  of  his  not  being  resident  or  possessed  of 
property  within  the  parish  of  Harrow. 

3.  That  of  the  six  new  Governors  who  will  be  required  to 
raise  the  number  to  twelve,  three  at  least  should  be  elected 
with  especial  reference  to  attainments  in  literature  or  science  ; 
and  that  in  future  one  fourth  at  least  of  the  twelve  Governors 
should  always  be  chosen  on  the  same  principle* 

4.  That,  whenever  the  whole  body  of  Governors  is  complete, 


f  6.   I'hat  tne  ngnt  oi  preierencc  m  c 

Scholarships  in  favour  of  bo)rs  bom  with 
and  all  privileges  and  rights  of  preferei 
kindred  of  the  Founder,  should  likewisi 

7.  That  the  number  of  boys  in  the  : 
dationers  and  home-boarders,  should  n* 

8.  That  the  maximum  age  for  adn 
Form  should  be  fourteen  ;  for  the  Sh 
Fifth  Form,  sixteen  ;  and  that  no  bo; 
remain  at  the  School  after  he  has  pas: 
without  obtaining  promotion  into  the  J 
maximum,  unless  he  shall  fall  within  th 
in  General  Recommendation  XXV. 

9.  That  the  study  of  Natural  Scienc 
Drawing  shall  respectively  form  parts 
work  of  each  boy,  from  his  admissior 
reaches  the  second  division  of  the  Fiftl 

10.  That  the  permission  to  discon 
school-work,  in  order  to  devote  more 
of  it  (General  Recommendation  XIII.) 
any  boy  till  he  has  reached  the  secor 
Form. 

11.  That  some  part  of  the  origina 
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12.  That  a  prize  or  prizes  should  be  given  for  essays  in 
English  on  some  subject  taken  from  modem  histoiy,  and  that 
English  composition  should  be  cultivated  in  the  lower  division 
of  the  Sixth  Form. 

13.  That  the  careful  recitation  of  English  prose  and  poetry, 
and  of  Latin  and  Greek  prose,  should  be  practised  occasionally 
during  the  school-terms,  and  that  prizes  should  be  given  for 
recitation. 

14.  That  the  capitation  payment  to  the  Lower  Master  of 
3/.  out  of  the  School  charges  should  be  abolished ;  that  the 
Governors  should  be  empowered  either  to  abolish  the  office  of 
Lower  Master  or  to  assign  to  it  such  a  stipend,  if  any,  as  they 
may  think  fit,  but  that  such  stipend  should  be  small,  unless 
substantial  duties  are  assigned  to  the  Lower  Master. 

15.  That  the  attention  of  the  Governors  should  be  directed 
to  the  following  subjects  ; — (i)  The  size  and  ventilation  of  the 
school-rooms,  and  the  general  sanitary  regulations  of  the 
School ;  (2)  The  insufficiency  of  the  cricket-ground,  and  the 
desirableness  of  acquiring  more  space  for  cricket. 

16.  That  the  Governors  should  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building,  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
English  Form,  and  for  maintaining  a  suitable  staflf  of  Masters 
to  instruct  the  boys  attending  it." 
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CHAPTER    I.  — HI; 

•*  There  is  a  little  town,  witl 
Of  England's  central  point 
Irregularly  built,  nor  much 
By  architectural  craft — savt 
As  you  approach  it  from  th 
Of  questionable  Gothic  lifts 
With  somewhat  of  a  grave, 
Not  unbefitting  what  in  trui 
A  seat  of  academic  discipUnt 
And  classic  education. 

M 

"  The  noble  impulse  of  Christian  cl- 
Grammar  Schools,"  says  Dr.  Knight, 
Co/ffy  "was  one  of  the  providenti 
bringing  about  the  blessed  Reformat 
observable  that,  within  thirty  years  b 
grammar  schools  erected  and  endov 
been  in  three  hundred  years  precedi 
Reformation  was  established,  the  piety 
ran  so  fast  in  this  channel,  that  in  tl 
rather  a  rptmio*:- - 
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School  and  an  Almshouse  in  his  native  village  of  Rugby.  The 
property  which  he  devoted  to  the  purposes  declared  in  the 
deed  called  his  "  Intent"  was  given  partly  by  a  legal  convey- 
ance, dated  the  22d  of  July,  1567,  partly  by  his  will  bearing 
the  same  date,  and  partly  by  a  codicil  to  his  will  dated  the 
31st  of  August  in  the  same  year.  It  consisted  of  the  glebe  and 
parsonage  of  Brownsover,  together  with  other  lands  both  in 
that  village  and  in  Rugby,  to  which  in  the  first  instance  he 
proposed  to  add  a  sum  of  money.  With  the  profits  of  these 
lands  and  tenements,  and  the  money  to  be  left,  his  friends, 
George  Harrison  and  Bernard  Field,  two  citizens  of  London, 
to  whom  he  had  assigned  the  property  in  trust,  were  with 
convenient  speed  after  his  decease,  to  "  cause  to  be  builded 
neare  to  the  messuage  or  mansion-house  of  the  said  Lawrence 
in  Rugby  aforesaid,  a  fayre  and  convenyent  schoole  howse,  in 
such  sort  as  to  theire  discretions  shal  bee  thought  meete  and 
convenyent,  and  should  also  provide  or  build  neare  to  the 
said  schoole  house  foure  meete  and  distincte  lodgeings  for 
foure  poore  men  to  bee  and  abyde  in,  accordinge  to  their  good 
discret'ons,  and  should  alsoe  well  and  sufficiently  repayre  the 
said  messuage  or  mansyon-howse,  which  things  being  effec- 
tually done,  the  will  and  the  intent  of  the  said  Lawrence  was 
and  is,  that  the  said  George  and  Bernard,  or  their  heires  or 
assignes,  or  some  of  them,  should  cause  an  honest,  discreete, 
and  learned  man,  being  a  Master  of  Arts,  to  bee  reteyned  to 
teach  a  free  grammar  schoole  in  the  said  schoole  howse  :  And 
further,  that  after  that,  for  ever  there  should  be  a  free  grammar 
schoole  kei)t  within  the  said  schoole  house,  to  serve  chiefly  for 
the  children  of  Rugby  and  Brownesover  aforesaid,  and  next 
for  such  as  bee  of  other  places  thereunto  adjoyneing,  and  that 
for  ever  an  honest,  discreete,  learned  man  should  be  chosen 
and  appointed  to  teach  grammar  freely  in  the  same  schoole, 
and  the  same  man,  yf  it  may  conveniently  bee,  to  bee  ever  a 
nr  of  arte :  And  further,  the  will  and  intent  of  the  said  Law- 
rence was  and  is,  the  same  schoole  shall  bee  for  ever  called 
the  Free  Schoole  of  Lawrence  Sheriffe,  of  London,  grocer,  and 
that  the  schoolem'  thereof  for  the  tyme  beinge,  for  ever,  shall 


mem  nave  towards  their  reliefe  se 
be  weekly  paiil  at  Ruijhy  aforcs;ii( 
jioorc  nun.  twoc  shouKl  ever  be  si 
of  Rii^l'V  aloresaitl,  and  none  oth« 
as  hail  becne  inhabitants  of  Browr 
other  ;  and  also,  that  the  said  foun 
ever  called  the  Almsmen  of  Law 
groc*er  :  And  further,  the  will  and  i; 
was  and  is,  that  the  mansvon-howst 
lodgeing   should  be  sufficiently  re; 
ever,  all  which  the  j)'misses  the  saii 
and  intended  to  bee  borne,  paide,  i 
and  p'fitte  of  the  p'misses  so  as  is 
solde." 

For  reasons  not  now  known,  Sheri 
revoked  a  ]>ortion  of  his  money  becjii 
substituting  for  the  rest  a  third  part  c 
in  Middlesex,  called  the  "  Conduit 
that  time  probably  appeared  the  re 
to  the  cliarity.  The  portion  of  the 
the  Rugby  charity  consisted  but  of  a 
pasture  land  lying  half  a  mile  ou 
valueless  for  building  ijurposo^  wi'f»''-  - 
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one  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  on  lease  for  50/.  per  annum.  When 
sixteen  years  of  Dr.  Barbon's  term  had  expired,  the  property 
came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Milman,  Kt  by  whom  it 
was  held  at  a  rent  clear  of  all  deductions,  of  60/.  per  annum. 
It  has  now  upon  it  about  150  houses,  besides  small  tenements, 
coach-houses,  stables,  &c.  occupying  the  greater  portion  of 
Lamb's  Conduit  Street,  New  Ormond  Street,  Great  Ormond 
Street,  Great  Jam^s*  Street,  Milman  Street,  &c.  and  produces 
perhaps  not  much  less  than  5,000/.  a  year. 

Of  the  origin  and  career  of  Lawrence  Sheriff,  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known.  He  was  bom  at  Rugby,  but  the  precise  date 
of  his  birth  has  never  been  ascertained,  and  his  parents  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  a  respectable  rank  in  life  by  their 
burial  within  the  parish  church — a  privilege  rarely  permitted 
in  former  times  except  to  persons  of  property  and  conse- 
quence. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  we  find  him  in  London,  a 
member  of  the  Grocer's  Company,  and  himself  engaged  in  that 
line  of  business.  From  an  anecdote  related  of  him  in  Foxis 
Acts  and  Monuments^  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  a  staunch 
Protestant  and  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
under  whom  he  appears  to  have  held  some  office.  The  story, 
divested  of  the  honest,  but  prejudiced  Martyrologist's  verbiage, 
is  this : — A  neighbour  of  Sheriff,  too  much  addicted  to  sack 
and  babbling,  named  Robert  Farrar,  "fortuned  in  a  certain 
morning  to  be  at  the  Rose  Tavern  (from  whence  he  was  seldom 
absent),  and  falling  to  his  common  drink,  as  he  was  ever  accus- 
tomed," began  to  **  talk  at  large  "  before  Sheriff,  who  was  also 
at  the  Rose,  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  calling  her  a  "  Jill," 
accusing  her  of  complicity  in  Wyatt*s  rebellion,  and  expressing 
a  hope  that  she  and  her  friends  would  "  hop  headless,  or  be 
fried  with  faggots"  before  she  reached  the  Crown.  Sheriff, 
who  is  described, as  "servant  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  sworn 
unto  her  grace,"  being  indignant  at  Farrar*s  irreverence,  deter- 
mined to  complain  of  him  to  the  Commissioners.  Accordingly, 
taking  an  honest  neighbour  with  him,  he  shortly  after  went 
before  them  with  his  grievance.    The  Commissioners,  with 
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Bonner,  then  Bishop  of  LoDdon,  at  their  head,  sat  at  Bonner's 
house  beside  St.  Paul's.  After  relating  the  manner  of  Farrar's 
talk  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  Sheriff  declared  that  it  was 
intolerable  "  that  such  a  varlet  as  he  is,  should  call  so  honour- 
able a  princess  by  the  name  of  a  Jill,  and  to  wish  them  to  hop 
headless  that  shall  ivish  her  Grace  to  enjoy  the  possession  of 
the  Crown  when  God  shall  send  it  her." 

Bonner  remarked,  "  When  God  sendeth  il  unto  her  let  her 
enjoy  it.''  In  the  meantime  be  recommended  the  loyal  grocer 
to  go  his  way.  and  report  well  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
would  take  care  to  call  his  neighbour  to  account  for  his 
rashness  and  indiscretion. 

In  what  capacity  Sheriff  at  this  period  served  or  was  "  sworn 
unro"  the  Princess  Elizabeth  does  not  appear,  but  as  he  speaks 
before  the  Commissioners  of  the  respect  shown  to  her  in  his 
presence,  as  well  by  Cardinal  Pole  as  by  her  brother-in-law 
King  Philip,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  her  guard  or  privy  chamber.  Tradition  tells  us  that 
his  loyalty  was  not  unrequited,  for  when  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne  she  made  him  an  Esquire,  and  gave  him  a  grant  of 
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When  the  London  property  was  thus  recovered,  dangers  of 
the  same  kind  were  impending  over  part  of  the  Warwickshire 
estate.  The  descendants  of  the  first  lessee  for  life  of  the 
Brownsover  property,  from  which  the  remainder  of  the  School 
income  was  drawn,  claimed  and  exercised  rights  of  owner- 
ship over  the  estate,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  rent  of 
1 6/.  135.  4//.  at  which  the  Founder  had  leased  it,  constituted 
the  whole  interest  taken  by  the  School  in  that  estate.  A 
second  inquisition  was  held,  therefore,  in  the  year  1653  at 
Rugby,  in  consequence  of  which  the  acts  of  the  lessee  were 
declared  to  be  illegal,  and  restitution  was  ordered  and  made, 
with  payment  of  arrears  amounting  to  742/.  Ss,  4//. 

In  1653  another  inquisition  was  held  by  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  and  twelve  new  Trustees  were 
chosen,  who  were  to  meet  at  Rugby  and  visit  the  School  and 
Almshouses  four  times  in  every  year.  From  this  time  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  trust  was  improperly  managed  ;  but 
the  income  from  the  property  a  century  and  a  half  after  Sheriff's 
death  had  become  altogether  inadequate  to  carry  out  his  views 
and  to  repair  the  dilapidations  of  the  ancient  buildings.  The 
clear  yearly  proceeds  firom  the  School  estates  were  found  to  be, 
commuNtbus  annis^  no  more  than  116/.  17^.  6d,  Of  this  sum 
63/.  6s,  Sd.  were  appropriated  to  the  Master's  salary,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  relief  and  clothing  of  the  four  almsmen,  and 
to  the  restoration  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  charity. 
The  Trustees  detennined,  therefore,  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  powers  enabling  them  to  carry  out  more  effectually  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  Founder.  In  their  petition  they 
described  the  mansion-house  bequeathed  by  Sheriff  for  the  use 
of  his  Schoolmaster,  the  School,  and  the  other  premises  annexed 
to  it,  as  having  become  too  ruinous  to  be  worth  repair.  They 
further  stated  that  the  Schoolhouse  was  situated  in  a  place  too 
much  confined,  and  without  any  ground  or  enclosure  adjoining 
for  the  recreation  of  the  boys.  They  also  represented  that  a 
large  and  convenient  newly-built  house,  with  a  parcel  of  ground, 
both  contiguous  to  the  trust  estate  in  Rugby  and  well  adapted 
for  a  School  and  place  of  exercise  for  the  Scholars,  was  then 
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on  sale.  They  applied,  therefore,  for  an  Act  to  euble  Uwm  to 
raise  a  certain  sum  of  moDey  by  mortgage  or  sale  <^  a  put  of 
the  Middlesex  property,  declaring  that,  unless  means  weie 
spedily  obtained,  the  Free  School,  which  had  been  for  maiqr 
years  in  great  reiHite,  and  of  much  public  utflity,  must  be 
abandoned. 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  necessary  powen  from 
Parliament,  the  Trustees  proceeded  forthwith  to  remore  tlie 
School  to  a  more  eligible  locality.  In  tbe  firet  instance  thej 
had  in  view  the  purchase  of  the  newly-built  house  abore- 
mentioned,  adjoining  the  original  property,  and  being  the 
Market-place ;  but  they  ultimately  fixed  upon  a  site  in  cnxf 
way  preferable— that  on  which  the  School  now  stands.  The 
residence  they  bought  was  the  manor-house  of  Rugby ;  and 
what  made  the  purchase  peculiarly  desirable  was  four  Sdda 
attached,  capable  of  affording  every  accommodadon  that  (xnld 
be  desired  for  the  recreation  of  the  boys.  Adjoining  the  west 
side  of  the  mansion-house,  which  was  retained  as  the  residence 
of  the  Head  Master,  a  new  Schoolroom  was  built,  and  thither, 
175s,  the  School  was  transplanted. 
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and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned ;  and  when  these 
purposes  should  be  eflfected,  they  were  to  lay  a  plan  for  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  rents  before  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  was  thereby  authorized  and  directed  in  that  and  in  all 
cases  of  doubt,  dispute,  or  difficulty  which  should  arise  touch- 
ing the  income  of  the  charity  or  the  construction  of  the  rules, 
orders,  and  directions  in  the  schedule  of  that  Act,  or  to  be 
thereafter  made  by  the  Trustees,  to  make  such  order  as  the  said 
Court  should  think  fit,  which  orders  were  to  be  final  and  con- 
clusive to  all  persons  whatsoever.  That  the  Trustees  shall  be 
incorporated  and  called  by  the  name  and  title  of  "  the  Trustees 
of  the  Rugby  Charity,  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriff",  Grocer  of 
London,"  and  shall  use  a  common  seal.  The  schedule  con- 
tains rules,  orders,  and  observations  for  the  good  government 
of  Rugby  School  and  charity,  and  relating  to  the  nomination  of 
masters  and  ushers,  their  salaries  and  qualifications,  and  the 
provision  for  them  when  superannuated.  The  boys  on  the 
Foundation  are  to  be  instructed  free  of  costs,  and  are  to  attend 
Divine  Service ;  and  the  Act  allows  in  addition  to  the  Master's 
salary  a  capitation  fee  of  3/.  to  be  paid  to  him  for  each  Foun- 
dationer. The  Trustees  are  to  meet  quarterly  and  to  make 
rules  and  orders  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  said  School 
and  the  Masters  and  Ushers  thereof,  and  of  the  almsmen.  The 
Trustees  are  empowered  to  build  additional  almshouses  and  to 
increase  the  allowance  of  the  almsmen.  They  are  to  keep  all 
the  School  buildings  and  almshouses  in  repair,  and  to  pay  all 
rates  and  taxes  in  respect  thereof.  They  are  empowered  to 
choose  a  clerk  and  a  receiver,  to  purchase  a  fire-engine,  and 
to  elect  eight  exhibitioners  for  seven  years  at  40/.  per  annum 
each. 

In  1807  the  total  annual  income  derived  from  the  Middlesex 
and  Wan\'ickshire  estates  amounted  to  2,032/.  iSj.  firom  the 
former,  and  91/.  7^.  (yd,  from  the  latter.  The  accumulation 
of  capital  derived  from  fines  of  renewal  had  reached  the  sum 
of  43,221/.  7 J.  \d,  \  the  interest  on  which  raised  the  annual 
revenues  to  3,421/  85.  3^.  while  the  expenditure  amounted 
only  to  1,690/  I IX.  id»  per  annum. 
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The  Trustees  therefore  applied  to  the  Court  of  Cbxaeaj, 
and  laid  before  it  a  Kheme  for  tbe  disposition  of  the  sUd 
43,33 1/.  7 J.  id.  stock,  and  the  ^idsuiplui  income  of  1,730^  17J;; 
and  !>)■  an  order  dated  i4Qt^ptil,  1808,  they  were  empowered 
to  raise  by  the  sale  of  Consols  14,000/.  for  building  new  schoolB, 
and  other  purposes  motioned  in  the  scheme ;  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional 3/.  to  the  master  for  each  Foundationer;  to  elect  thfateen 
additional  exhibitioners ;  to  pay  to  each  50/.  per  annum ;  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  almsmen,  and  their  allowances. 

By  a  subsequent  order  of  the  same  Court,  dated  4th  Noram- 
ber  1 809,  the  Trustees  were  empowered  to  apply  further  sntna 
in  compl<»ing-the  buildings, and  in  purchasing  certain  property 
contiguous  to  them. 

In  accordance  with  this  order,  and  adopting  the  plan  of  thar 
architect,  Mr.  Hakewell,  they  erected  the  present  noble  and 
extcnsi^'e  edifice,  which  was  completed  in  about  six  years,  at « 
cost  of  35,000/. 

In  1 8 14,  another  order  enabled  the  Trustees  to  build  a  chapel, 
the  bo)-s  having  hitherto  either  attended  the  parish  church 
or  had  service  perfomied  in  the  "  Big  School."     More  recently 
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examined  in  June  before  the  Trustees.  Its  lofty  windows 
"richly  dight"  with  the  Founder's  initials,  and  various  coats  of 
arms ;  its  dark  oak  panelling,  and  the  massive  gallery  running 
round,  combine  to  give  it  an  antique  and  venerable  aspect 
which  is  very  attractive.  The  small  tables  in  this  room,  at 
which  the  Praepostors  sit  in  lesson-time,  are  carved  over  with 
the  names  of  innumerable  Rugbeians  who  have  attained  cele- 
brity, and  are  cherished  with  the  same  respect  as  the  walls  of 
the  School-room  in  Eton  and  Harrow  on  which  the  names 
of  illustrious  Etonians  and  Harrovians  are  preserved. 

Jlu  Chapel, — Of  late  years  the  interior  of  the  chapel  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  three  beautifully* 
painted  glass  windows.  The  subject  of  one  called  the  west 
window,  is  "  The  Ascension ;"  another  is  named  the  "  Crimean 
window,"  as  commemorating  twenty-five  Rugbeians  who  fell  in 
the  Russian  war  ;  and  the  third,  the  "  Indian  window,"  erected 
in  honour  of  Rugby  Scholars  who  died  in  India  during  the 
mutiny. 

The  first  officially-appointed  Master  of  Rugby  School,  so  far 
as  can  be  traced,  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Greenhill,  A.M.  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  He  entered  on  his  office  in  1602,  but 
how  long  he  retained  it  is  not  known.  Many  years  before  his 
death  he  retired  to  Whitnash,  near  Leamington,  of  which  he 
was  rector,  where  his  epitaph  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  church  with  the  following  odd  verses  underneath  : — 

*'  This  Green  Hill,  pcriwigd  with  snow, 

Was  levild  in  the  spring  : 
This  Hill  the  Nine  and  Three  did  know 

Was  Sacred  to  his  King ; 
But  he  must  Downe,  although  so  much  divine, 

Before  he  rise  never  to  set,  but  shine." 

Of  the  Masters  who  followed  him  dowTi  to  1674,  the  names 
alone  have  been  preserved.  We  then  come  within  the  limits 
of  a  record  dear  to  all  Rugbeians,  the  Rugby  Register,  begun 
by  Robert  Ashbridge,  who  was  elected  to  the  Mastership  in 
1674.  In  this  list  were  entered  the  name,  parentage,  age, 
and  residence  of  every  boy — a  custom  which  has  continued 
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ever  since.  The  nexi  notalilc  Master  wa»  Hen/y  Holyoalce 
Magdalen  Calk-gc,  Oxford,  IlenrUus  dt  Siurd  Querrm,  aa  he 
registered  himscll'  in  ih<:  Kugby  Album.  He  accepted  offios 
when  his  ver)'  tJiiinent  abilities  were  \h  their  freshest  vtgouij 
and  continueLl  lo  preside  over  the  School  with  undiminished 
energy  and  intiucnce  for  forty-four  ycarv.     During  his  long  and 


Ted  in  addition  to  its  full 
ion*  of  many  of  the  most 
lire  nnd  the  neighbourioj 
tlera  into  the  Master's 
>ularity  as  a  teacher,  since 
10  have  been  meagre  in  the 
..:  )dious  and  unhcaUhy,  and 
eanon  and  exercise  notorit 

succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
this  M 


prosperous  s\\.\\  the  Sch" 

compliment  of  I'oundatic 

distinguished  families  in 

counties,  who  «ere  reccivm 

family.     A  striking  proof 

the  domestic  arningcracntJ 

extreme ;  the  Schoolroom 

the  want  of  some  space  ft 

Mr.  Holyoaki.-  dit-d  in  1731 

I'lomiT.  M.A.  of  Wailham  College,  Oxford.    U 

ihc  SthoolTt'i^ister  uxhibiis  a  sen.siblu  decline;  and,  in  1742, 

he  resigned  the  n|)[ioiiiimeiu,  for  which  it  is  said  he  had  given 

up  a  lucrative  reetorj-  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  advent  of  Thomas  Crosstield,  the  next  Master,  was 
hailed  as  a  triumph  to  ihe  School.  'I'he  reputation  for  Scholar- 
ship which  he  had  aci[uiretl  as  Master  of  the  Schools  of  Daven- 
try  and  I'restoii  Capes,  rapidly  filled  the  vacant  forms  of 
Rugby.  Fifty-three  boys,  of  whom  fifty-one  were  Non-founda- 
tioners, were  entered  on  tlie  list  during  the  fir^t  year  of  his 
rule.  Fifteen  more  were  enrolled  in  the  following  year,  and 
the  School  register  had  then  reached  a  higher  point  than  it 
had  ever  previou^lv  attained. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  Mastership,  Mr  Cro.ssfield  un- 
fortunately died.  The  Chair  was  then  occupied,  in  1742,  by 
William  Knui!,  in  whose  time  the  School  was  removed  to  the 
site  on  which  the  present  buildings  stand.  Mr  Knajl  was  a 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford  ;  a  bachelor,  and  somewhat 
of  an  oddity-  He  resigned  in  1751,  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  Richmond,  wlio  retained  tlie  post  only  four  years,  and  yet 
managed  to  raise  the  number  of  the  School  from  70  to  ;Si  '. 

The  next  Master,  Mr.  Stanley  ISurrough,  who  took  office  in 
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1755,  conducted  the   School  for  twenty-two  years,  and  left 
behind  him  the  chaxacter  of  an  amiable  but  not  very  able  man. 

Up  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Burrough's  administration,  in  1778, 
the  ordinary  costume  of  Rugbeians  was  cocked  hats  and  queues, 
boys  of  high  social  position  wearing  scarlet  coats.  Those  who 
were  sent  to  the  School  from  any  considerable  distance,  came 
on  horseback ;  and  the  journey  to  it  from  London,  which  the 
train  now  performs  in  two  hours,  then  occupied  over  two  days. 

During  the  long  administration  of  Mr.  Stanley  Burrough 
the  Rugby  list  shrank  gradually  from  381  to  52,  but  under  the 
next  Master,  Dr.  James,  the  School  rose  speedily  in  numbers 
and  repute.  He  brought  to  Rugby,  Eton  scholarship  and  dis- 
cipline, both  then  the  most  effectual  of  the  day.  He  found 
there  only  52  Scholars;  in  five  years  he  ruled  over  165.  His 
immense  popularity  soon  rendered  the  one  large  School-room 
insufficient,  and  a  new  building  was  added  on  its  west  side. 
But  the  new  Schools  overflowed,  the  number  of  pupils  rising  to 
nearly  300,  and  the  Head  Master  was  compelled  to  betake 
himself  to  a  barn  adjoining  the  Dunchurch  Road,  which  was 
converted  into  a  temporary  school  There,  for  above  twenty 
years,  the  Senior  Forms  were  taught;  and  there,  when  the 
gallery  of  the  parish  church  could  no  longer  contain  them,  the 
boys  attended  Divine  Service  on  Sundays.  After  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  James,^  the  appointment  devolved  upon  Dr.  Henry 
Ingles,  who  had  previously  been  Head  Master  of  Macclesfield 
School. 

Dr.  Ingles  is  said  to  have  been  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  He 
was  certainly  unpopular  at  first,  and  this  led  to  what  must  be 
considered  the  chief  event  of  his  dominion—  the  great  rebellion 
of  1797.     This  remarkable  revolt  arose  out  of  the  purchase  of 

1  **Dr.  James's  epitaph  in  the  school  chapel  probably  does  him  less  than 
justice  when  it  records  of  him,  *Erat  lepore  condita  gravitas.*  He  is  said 
by  his  old  pupils  to  have  been  as  I'ond  of  a  joke  as  he  was  of  flogging ; 
and  he  certainly  seems  to  have  borne  with  much  from  clever  boys.  The  late 
Lord  Lyttelton  by  times  delighted  and  provoked  him.  He — at  that  time 
Mr.  Lyttelton — was  the  ringleader  in  a  good  deal  of  mischief  at  the  school 
in  his  day ;  but  so  clever  and  so  amiable  that  he  met  with  considerable 
indulgence." — A  Visit  to  Ru^y  ;  Blackwood^ s  Magazifie^  -^/^y,  1862, 
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gunpowder  by  one  of  the  lads  for  firing  a  pistol  Dr.  In^es 
denundecl  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  sold  the  ftnbidden 
article,  but  the  tradesman  had  entered  the  purchase  as  tea,  and 
the  boy  was  flogged  for  a  falsehood — of  course,  so  fu,  nnjnsllf. 
The  school  broke  the  cowardly  tradesman's  windows.  The 
Doctor  insisted  they  should  be  paid  for.  The  bolder  spiiitB 
protested  in  a  round-robin,  that  they  should  not  The  Doctor 
threatened  severe  measures,  and  the  boys  replied  by  ^^Sirfng  a 
petard  to  his  school-door  and  blowing  it  off  the  hinges.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  school-bell  rang  out  what  wax  known 
to  be  the  tocsin  of  war.  The  benches,  desks,  and  wainscotings 
were  torn  down  from  the  several  Schools  and  burnt  in  die 
middle  of  the  Close.  Peisonal  violence  was  threatened  against 
the  Master  himself — the  "  Black  Tyger,"  as  he  was  irrererently 
callei).  Matters,  indeed,  at  length  became  so  alarming  that 
the  military-,  in  the  form  of  a  recruiHng  party,  was  called  in 
to  restore  order.  The  result,  when  peace  was  re-established, 
was  that  some  of  the  rebels  were  expelled  and  some  were 
flof^ed-i 

Upon  the  whole,  the  School   under  Dr.  Ingles  does  not 
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During  Dr.  Ingles'  Mastership  there  had  l)een  attempts  to 
get  up  private  theatricals,  but  not  with  his  cognizance.  "  Buck- 
nilUs,"  a  dame's  boarding-house,  was  the  first  place  where  these 
representations  took  place ;  and,  connected  with  them,  we  find 
a  name,  William  Charles  Macready,  which  has  since  become 
of  world-wide  celebrity  as  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of 
our  time.  The  cast  of  The  Castle  Spectre^  as  it  was  played 
on  October  15,  1807,  in  Dr.  WoolFs  time,  is  still  preserved. 
On  this  occasion  Earl  Osmond  was  played  by  T.  Robinson 
(aflerwards  Archdeacon  of  Madras) ;  Earl  Percy ^  by  G.  Rick- 
etts  (Sir  G.  W.  Ricketts,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Madras);  Father  Philips  by  Willis  (aflerwards  Pre- 
bendary of  Wells) ;  Hassan^  by  Lyttleton  (now  Lord  Hather- 
ton) ;  and  Reginald  and  Motley^ "  doubled,"  by  W.  C.  Macready. 

"  Dr.  Wooll,"  writes  Mr.  Macready,  "  winked  at  the  perform- 
ance, or  mther  encouraged  it,  we  being  allowed,  not  only  to 
act  the  play  *  after  three  *  to  the  boys,  but  to  give  an  evening 
representation  to  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
after  locking  up." 

Within  twenty  months  of  his  leaving  the  Sixth  Form  at 
Rugby,  Mr.  Macready  made  his  first  public  appearance,  at 
Birmingham,  as  Romeo;  and,  not  long  after,  kindly  Dr.  Wooll, 
passing  through  the  town,  made  it  his  special  request  that  Mr. 
Macready,  sen.  would  allow  his  son  to  act  Hamlet  that  evening. 
Two  or  three  of  the  other  masters  came  from  Rugby  to  be 
present,  and  the  whole  party  dined  together  before  the  play. 

Dr.  Wooll  retained  the  chair  for  twenty  years,  and  raised 
the  School-list  to  the  highest  point  in  numbers  (381)  that  it 
had  ever  reached.  He  resigned  in  1827,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  a  man  publicly  little  known  at  that  time,  but  of 
whom  it  was  predicted,  truly  enough,  that  "  he  would  change 
the  face  of  public  education  throughout  England."  The  reforms 
introduced  by  this  distinguished  Master  at  Rugby,  and  which 
rapidly  spread  to  the  other  Public  Schools  of  England,  have 
been  eloquently  told  by  Dr.  Stanley,  in  his  Life  of  Arnold. 
To  him  has  been  attributed  the  system  of  governing  the  School 
by  an  aristocracy  of  its  own  members — the  Praepostors  of  the 
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Sixth  Form :  but  this  ii  an  otot.  It  rxUied  there  at  least  I 
from  the  time  <jf  Dr.  Jamesi's  accession — apparently  Xaa^  1 
before  that  period. 

Dr.  .\inolil  w,is  succeeded  in  1843  by  Dr.  Tail,  now  Bishop  J 
of  London,  ulio  nut  only  iientcvered  in  all  the  improveiuenU  I 
introduced  \ty  his  illustrious  predecessor,  liui  greatly  enlarged  I 
the  curriculuni   of  llic  School      He   extended    the  study  of  I 


Mathematics,  ami  made  tli 
of  the  coursf.  Dr.  Tail  hp- 
election  then  fell  upon  Di 
for  seven  years  and  a  half 
the  present  distinguished 
appointed. 


turU  I'hilotophy  a  portioa  I 
>ost  for  eight  yeara.  The  4 
um,  who  filled  the  office  I 
<  upun  his  retirement,  in  1858,  j 
ad    Master,    Dr.  Temple,    ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STATISTICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

I.  Constitution  of  the  Charity, — ^The  foundation  of  Lawrence 
Sheriff  originally  comprised  two  Trustees,  a  Schoolmaster,  and 
four  Almsmen.  There  are  now  a  Head  Master,  7  Assistant 
Classical  Masters,  a  Mathematical  Master,  a  Writing  Master, 
a  Drawing  Master,  a  Librarian,  5  Fellows,  20  Exhibitioners, 
a  Chaplain,  an  Organist,  a  Chapel  Clerk,  a  Verger,  and  12 
Almsmen. 

II.  Revenues, — The  endowment  of  Rugby  School  consists 
of  houses  and  lands  in  Middlesex  and  Warwickshire ;  together 
■with  Thxtt  per  cent.  Consols,  and  Thxt^ per  cent.  Reduced  Stock, 
the  incomings  from  which,  on  an  average  of  a  late  seven  years, 
amount  to  5,653/.  14^.  lid.  Of  this  sum  255/.  3J.  are  aimually 
expended  on  the  twelve  almsmen,  who  now  represent  the  four 
almsmen  for  whom  the  Founder  made  provision. 

III.  Governing  Body, — ^To  his  two  Trustees  the  Founder, 
besides  certain  temporary  powers  of  building,  repairing,  and 
appointing  the  Schoolmaster,  confided  the  duty  of  so  conveying 
and  assuring  the  estates,  which  he  had  vested  in  them  and  their 
successors,  "  that  his  intent  might  have  continuance  for  ever." 

In  i6r4,  an  inquisition  on  the  state  of  the  School  by  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  Great  Seal,  resulted  in  the 
election  of  twelve  gentlemen  of  Warwickshire  as  Trustees,  in 
whom  all  the  estates  were  vested. 

By  a  second  inquisition  of  the  same  nature  in  1653,  twelve 
new  Trustees  were  chosen,  with  more  definite  duties  and 
powers. 
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The  existing  Trustees  are  &  self-decting  body,  cansiitiiig  of 
twelve  gentlemen  of  Warwickshire  and  the  neigbbouring 
counties,  successors  of  a  Board  which  wu  appointed  and 
invested  with  a  corporate  chaiactei  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1777-  Under  this  Act,  the  Trustees  aze  empowered  to 
carry  out  all  the  rules  and  orders  contained  ui  the  Schedule 
of  the  Act  relative  to  the  government  of  the  School,  subject 
however,  to  a  reference  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  questions 
concerning  the  application  of  surplus  income,  and  in  all  doubts 
as  to  the  construction  of  general  rules. 

In  addition  to  these  general  administrative  functions,  the  Act 
of  1777  preserves  to  the  Trustees  all  the  legislative  powers  ovcf 
the  School  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  decree  of  1653. 
And  these  powers  are  almost  unlimited.  They  appoint,  and 
can  dismiss  the  Head  Master  and  all  the  Under  Masters,  and 
they  have  the  right  to  make  from  time  to  time  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  School  as  they  may 
think  needful.  Practically,  however,  they  delegate  the  whole 
management  and  government  of  the  School  to  the  Head 
Master,  reserving  a  power  to  rescind  what  he  may  have  don^ , 
ri:fuse  their  sanction  to  any  alteration  of  the  e 
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been  elected  Head  Master  of  Rugby  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  mentioned     Under  the  authority  before  spoken  of,  which 
he  derives  from  the  Trustees,  the  Head  Master  usually  appoints 
and  has  the  power  to  dismiss,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Trustees,  all  the  Assistants  but  the  seven  senior  Classical 
Masters.     He  assigns  the  divisions  which  each  Master  must 
teach,  and  although  this  power  is  limited  by  a  usage  which 
gives  the  Forms  in  the  Lower  and  Middle  School    to  the 
Assistants,  according  to  their  seniority,  it  is  quite  unrestricted 
as  to  the  highest  divisions,  the  teaching  of  which  is  generally 
considered  most  important      The  boarding-houses  are  given 
by  the  Trustees  to  the  Assistant  Masters  at  the  Head  Master's 
recommendation ;  but  those  who  stand  highest  on  the  list  in 
order  of  seniority  are  understood  to  have  a  claim  to  these  as 
they  become  vacant     The  Head  Master,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  two  Composition  Masters,  teaches  the  Sixth  Form,  and  at 
times  examines  all  the  other  Forms.     The   original  stipend 
appointed  by  Lawrence  Sheriff  for  the  Master  of  his  School 
was   12/.  per  annum,  and  for  nearly  a  century  following  the 
School  suffered  too  much  from  losses  of  property  for  the 
Trustees  to  increase  this  amount     In   1653,  however,  when 
both   estates  had   been  recovered  and   secured,   the    Court 
of  Chancery  ordered  that  the  surplus  revenues  over   and 
above  the  existing  stipends  and  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, &:c  should  be  divided  in  proportion  of  2  and  i  between 
the  Master  of  the  School  and  the  almsmen,  unless  the  multi- 
tude of  Scholars  should  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  second 
Master,  whom   the   funds  of  the  institution  must   pay.     In 
consequence  of  this  order,  probably,  the  stipend  reached  nearly 
40/.  a  year  in  1669.     At  the  end  of  more  than  another  century 
it  was  only  ^t^L  ds.  Sd. ;  but  then  the   Head   Master  was 
beginning  to  derive   emolument  from  Non-foundation  boys. 
In  the  year  1780,  which  inaugurated  a  new  era  of  financial 
prosperity  to  the  estabhshment,  the  Head  Master^s  salary  was 
raised  to  i  r3/.  6s.  %d,  at  which  point  it  now  stands.     But  con- 
currently with  this  addition,  it  was  provided  that  he  should 
receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Foundation  a  sum  of  3/.  for  each 
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Foundation  boy  in  the  School  lo  180S  diis  fee  wu  tncRued 
by  the  Trustees  to  5/.  By  the  same  anAorities  it  wu  &iAer 
advanced  in  1828  to  six  guineas.  A  fee  of  6£  6f.  for  Sdiool 
instniction  had  then  for  many  yean  been  paid  to  him  bf 
each  Non-foundationer  in  the  School  He  had  also  beea 
receiving,  since  1812,  above  fifty  boarders  at  about  44/ /or 
annum.  This  charge,  too,  was  raised  in  184a  to  51/  lor. ; 
and  the  number  of  boarders  also,  more  than  once  iacreised,bad 
now  reached  73.  In  this  way,  and  by  these  steps,  have  stipend^ 
boarding-fees,  and  School  instruction  fees,  reached  their  present 
amounts  as  constituent  parts  of  the  Head  Master's  salary.^ 

V.  Assislaiit  Masters,  their  Duties  and  Emcliimenis. — The 
Founder  evidently  never  contemplated  the  requirement  of  more 
than  one  ^[aster  for  his  School  It  had  existed  for  nearijr  a 
century,  when  the  want  of  an  Usher  was  contingently  provided 
for  by  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1653.  There  n 
some  eMrinsic  evidence  in  the  history  of  the  town,  diat  diete 
were  more  Classical  Mastei^  than  one  in  1707,  and  from  the 
reputation  of  the  School  in  1748,  it  is  supposed  that  their 
number  had  then  still  further  increased.    In  1780,  three  yean 
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admiaistration  of  the  School  Besides  the  privilege  of  a  con- 
sultative voice  at  these  assemblies,  each  Assistant  Master  is 
permitted  to  exercise  a  large  discretion  as  to  the  books  em- 
ployed in  his  division,  and  the  amount  of  work  which  it  shall 
be  put  through  in  the  half-year. 

The  first  provision  for  the  payment  of  an  Usher  was  made 
in  1653,  when  the  revenues  of  the  School  were  made  chargeable 
with  a  stipend  for  his  support  In  1780,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
already  quoted,  provided  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 80/.  p^r  annum,  out  of  the  revenues,  to  as  many  ushers  as 
the  Trustees  might  appoint ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  statute, 
three  ushers  were  appointed,  one  at  80/.  and  two  at  60/.  per 
annum.  By  1805,  the  number  had  been  raised  to  five,  and  the 
salary  of  each  was  80/.  a  year.  In  subsequent  years  this  re- 
muneration was  greatly  augmented.  In  the  year  1828,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  empowered  the  Trustees  to  pay  them  out  of 
the  revenues  6/.  6j.  a  year  for  the  "  School  instruction  "  of  each 
Foundation  boy  in  the  School;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Trustees  made  an  order  for  the  payment  to  them  of  6/.  6j. 
yearly  by  each  Non-foundationer.  Concurrently,  too,  with  this 
order,  the  charge  of  6/.  6s.  per  annum,  which  each  Non-founda- 
tion boy  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  for  private  classical 
tuition,  was  partially  raised,  the  actual  effect  of  which  has  been, 
that  these  Masters  now  receive  10/.  lox.  yearly  from  each  Non- 
foundationer  for  private  tuition  in  classics. 

More  recently,  by  the  addition  of  other  tuition  fees,  and  the 
privilege  of  taking  boarders,  the  income  of  the  classical  and 
other  Assistant  Masters  has  been  still  more  improved.  They 
have  now  five  distinct  sources  of  official  income.  First,  the 
stipend  of  120/.  from  the  Trustees.  Second,  the  profits  of 
boarding-houses.  Third,  School  instruction  fees  paid  on  behalf 
of  each  boy  in  the  School  Fourth,  private  tuition  fees.  Fifth, 
extra  tuition  fees. 

Amount  0/  Emoluments  of  the  Head  Master  &*  his  Assistants. 
— The  total  sum  divisible  between  the  Head  Master  and  the 
Assistants,  exclusive  of  the  Writing  Master  and  Dancing  Master, 
appears  to  be  20,353/.  4r.  6d,     Of  this  sum,  stipendiary  pay- 
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tnents  by  the  Trustees  constitute  1,073^^  6s.  8/.;  Sdiool  tumo- 
tion  fees  are  stated  at  7,554/.  i3^>  4^^;  tuition  fees,  vnying  in 
amount,  paid  to  the  private  tutor  in  classics  or  other  aubjecti^ 
6,248/.  i^.  diL;  anil  boarding  profits  <rf  ei^t  boarding-houie^ 
5.476/.  10.. 

The  Head  Master,  then,  receives  1131^  fif.  8tf.  as  stipend; 
1,322/.  \ts.  from  fues  in  School  instruction,  \,^lll.  lof.  fton 
profits  of  board, and  343/.  i3f.  from  fees  fbrentrance  into  School; 
making  a  total  of  1,957/-  ^^  ^  i»  addition  to  a  h3niH|n>|ine 
residonce,  good  giirden,  and  four  acres  of  pasture  ground. 

For  the  oit^htcen  Assistant  Masters  there  remain  I7J9&[  y. 
lo.V.  giving  an  average  of  about  966/.  for  each,  an  avenge 
which,  in  point  of  liberality,  may  be  veiy  bvomably  compared 
with  the  Rum  divisible  among  all  the  Assistant  Masters  at 
most  other  i)ublic  Schools. 

This  sum,  however,  is  not  divided  in  equal  parts  among 

them,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  afibrds  a 

fair  conspectus  of  the  official  salary  of  each  of  these  Masters,  as 

ma<le  uii  from  all  the  sources  of  emolument  open  to  them  : — 

Jtrad  Afaiier. 


Natural  Philosophy  Assistant, 

The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy  appears  to 

be  included  in  that  already  ascribed  to  the  second  Mathe- 
matical Assistant 

LX. — Total  Emolumtnts  of  Head  Master  and  Assistants, 

£       J.  ^. 

Head  Master 2,957    o  8 

Classical  Assistants I3i062    5  i4 

Mathematical 2,645  14  5^ 

Modem  Language  .........       I9521    4  3 

One  Additional  Boarder 13    o  o 

Reserve 154    o  oj 

;f20,353    4  6t 


It  should,  indeed,  be  here  observed  that  the  actual  income 
which  the  Head  Master  and  each  Assistant  Master  receive  from 
the  School,  they  do  not  devote  exclusively  to  their  own  use. 
The  Masters  have,  with  great  liberality  and  public  spirit,  spon- 
taneously imposed  upon  themselves,  by  a  system  of  taxation, 
consisting  of  a  considerable  percentage  on  all  incomes  above 
400/.  a  contribution  to  various  objects  which  they  deem  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  the  School.  These  appear  to  be,  at 
the  present  time,  three  scholarships  of  30/.  per  annum,  and 
three  of  20/.  per  annum,  held  by  the  boys  in  the  School,  several 
prizes,  the  printing  of  examination  papers,  and  a  salary  for  a 
School  Marshal 

VI.  Rugby  Fellows. — By  the  Act  of  1777,  it  was  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  any  Usher  on  account  of  old 
age  or  infirmity,  the  Trustees  might  allow  him  any  annual  sum 
not  exceeding  40/.  determinable  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 
Fifty  years  afterwards,  the  Trustees  were  empowered  by  the 
Act  of  7  George  IV.  c.  28,  to  establish  endowments  in  the 
nature  of  Fellowships  for  life,  or  any  shorter  period,  and  to  any 
amount  not  less  than  100/.  or  more  than  300/.  per  annnm^ 
for  the  benefit  of  Ushers  who  might  have  ser\'ed  ten  years 
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'I'here  are  at  the  present  moment  five  such  Fellows  enjo>ing 
these  endowments.  These  five  Fellows  receive,  altogether, 
700/.  per  annum  from  the  School  revenues.  Foreseeing  the 
probabilitj-  of  a  larger  absorj^ion  of  the  annual  income  of  the 
establishment  in  support  of  these  Fellowships,  the  Trustees 
have  passed  a  resolution  not  to  grant  any  more  such  endow- 
ments, except  in  special  cases.' 

VII.  Classes  and  Number  of  Beys. — The  School  comprises 
two  classes  of  pupils :  Foundationers,  or  boys  entitled  to  cer- 
tain prii-ileges  in  the  way  of  gratuitous  education  ;  and  Non- 
foundationers,  or  those  who  receive  their  board  and  educalion 
at  fixed  charges. 

Of  the  former  class,  there  are  at  present  61  ;  of  the  latter, 
about  435,  or  430,  who  are  distributed  into  three  schools,  called 
the  Upper  School,  Middle  School,  and  Lower  School,  in  the 
following  proportions : — 187  in  the  Upper,  255  in  the  Middle, 
aod  43  in  the  Lower  School.  No  boy  is  eligible  for  admission 
on  the  Foundation  whose  parents  have  not  resided  at  least  two 
years  in  Rugby,  or  within  ten  miles  of  Rugby,  if  in  the  county 
of  AVarwickshite,  or  within  five  miles  in  any  other  county.     The 
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express  arrangement,  on  the  same  footing  as  to  payment  with 
other  boys.^ 

The  Trustees  also  pay  on  their  behalf  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  estates  23^.  yearly  for  each  boy  on  account  of  fires  and 
lights  in  the  School  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Chapel 
Chair.  Most  of  the  Foundationers  reside  with  their  parents 
in  the  town ;  some  live  in  the  boarding-houses.  Their  social 
position  in  the  higher  forms  of  the  School  is  said  to  be  quite 
un  distinguishable  from  that  of  those  who  pay  for  all  the  benefits 
of  the  establishment. 

Non- Foundationers, — ^The  Statutes  of  Rugby  School  make 
no  provision  for  the  admission  of  Non-Foundationers,  but  it  is 
supposed  such  an  admission  was  contemplated,  because  the 
extent  of  school-buildings  is  so  disproportionate  to  the  number 
of  free  boys. 

As  at  most  other  endowed  schools  of  distinction,  where  the 
two  classes  of  scholars  exist,  the  Non-Foundationers  greatly 
exceed  the  others.  The  Trustees  have  the  power  to  limit  them, 
but  practically  their  number  is  limited  only  by  the  accommo- 
dation for  them  at  the  boarding-houses. 

There  appears  to  be  no  minimum  age  of  admission  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations  of  the  School  for  Non-Founda- 
tioners, though  Boarding-house  Masters  commonly  reject  boys 
under  twelve  years  of  age.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
maximum,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  Rules 
lately  issued  from  the  School. 

"  Rules  respecting  Admission^  dr*c, 

1.  By  an  order  of  the  Trustees,  a  boy  to  become  capable  of 
being  a  candidate  for  an  Exhibition,  must  have  been  a  Resident 
Member  of  Rugby  School  for  three  years. 

2.  No  boy  can  remain  at  school  after  his  nineteenth  year  in 
the  Sixth  Form ;  nor  after  his  eighteenth  year  below  the  Sixth 
Form ;  nor  after  his  seventeenth  year  below  the  Upper  School ; 
nor  after  his  sixteenth  year  below  the  Upper  Middle ;  nor  after 
his  fifteenth  year  below  the  Lower  Middle. 

1  /^eporl,  p.  235. 
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3.  No  boy  aboit  sixteen  can  enter  the  wbool  unlciiH  he  be 
i|ualified  to  lake  his  place  in  the  Fifth  I''orni,  nor  any  boy 
above  fifteen  unless  he  be  tiualificd  to  Uikc  hU  place  in  die 
Middle  School. 

4.  Each  boy,  previous  to  his  admission  to  the  School,  % 
be  required  f)  proilutc  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  fa 
last  master. 

S-  Extra  instruction  is  required  for  boys  so  backward  ia  1 
Modem  Languages  or  Mathematics  as  to  be  unable  to  join  i 
the  work  of  their  jiart  of  the  School. 

6.  Any  parent  who  shall  be  found  to  have  furnished  his  ton  I 
with  the  means  of  defraying  a  debt  pri\-ately  contracted,  with-<f 
out  previously  communicating  on  the  subject  with  the  Head  1 
Master,  will  be  required  to  withdraw  his  son  from  the  SchooL 

By  an  established  rule  of  the  School,  all  School  Accounts   ' 
must  be  di>chargL-d  witliin  oni-  month  after  the  i-vi)iration  of  the 
holid:iy.s,  at  t!ie  commL-nccnient  of  which  tliL^y  were  delivered ; 
and  unless  lliis  rule  be  coinjilied  with,  a  buy  cannot  remain  ai 
school  alter  ilie  yuari^r-day. 

The  conimencemenC  of  the  Half-years  is  usually  early  in 
Februar)',  and  towards  the  end  of  August,  The  Quartei-ilavs 
are  April  the  20th,  and  (Jctoher  the  20th.  The  C.r.imniars  at 
present  in  use  are  Kennedy's  Klementarj-  (.Irammar  of  the 
Latin  Language  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and  Wordsworth's 
"(Irreca:  Grammatical  Kudimenta  in  u.sum  Seholarum."' 

Itoys  in  the  U|)per  School,  who  are  not  destined  for  the 
L'niversiiy,  may,  on  application  to  the  Head  Master  through 
their  Tutors,  be  excused  some  portion  of  their  present  classical 
work  on  entering  upon  a  course  of  e\tra  instrnctioii  in  Mathe- 
matics, Modern  Languages,  or  Natural  Science." 

THI-:  SClIOtiL. 

The  School  is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  Classical,  Mathe- 
matical, Modern  Uinguages,  and  Natural  !'hiloso]>by  Schools. 

The  Classical  Sclioo/  is  distributed  into  three  Sub-Schools, 
called  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools.  Each  of  these 
again  is  divided  into  Forms,  and  they  again  are  separated  into 


divisions.  In  the  whc^  School,  comprising  the  three  Schools 
mentioned,  there  is  now  a  series  of  twelve  such  divisions.  These 
divisions,  however,  do  not  form  twelve  classes,  because,  in  some 
cases,  the  teaching  of  two  or  three  divisions  is  undertaken  by 
one  Master,  while  in  other  cases,  a  single  division  is  broken 
up  into  two  classes,  each  of  which  has  a  Master.  Two  such 
classes  are  called  "  Parallel  Divisions.^  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  arrangement  of  the  School 

Upper  School, 

Sixth  Form. 

The  Twenty. 

The  Fifth  Form. 

Lower  Fifth,  Lower  Fifth. 

Middle  School, 


1st  Upper  Middle. 
2d  Upper  Middle, 


1st  Upper  Middle. 
2d  Upper  Middle. 


3d  Upper  Middle. 
Lower  Middle.     Lower  Middle. 

Lower  School, 

Remove. 
Lower  Remove. 
Fourth 

™,  >    One  Master. 

Second 

First 


As  a  general  rule  boys  in  two  parallel  classes  of  the  same 
division  do  the  same  work,  as  they  hold  the  same  rank  in  the 
School.  The  parallel  system — the  object  of  which  is  to  lessen 
the  number  of  forms  a  boy  has  to  pass  in  going  through  the 
School — was  first  tried  by  Dr.  Tait.  It  was  abandoned  for 
some  time,  but  has  been  revived  by  the  present  Head  Master, 
Dr.  Temple. 

All  the  boys  learn  Classics,  and  are  taught  by  fourteen 
Masters,  one  of  whom,  however,  gives  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  Mathematical  School. ^  The  time  spent  by 
each  boy  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  Classical  School  during  the 
week  is  on  the  average,  throughout  the  Upper  School,  some- 

*  JReporl,  p.  236,  t  Ibid, 
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what  more  thou  fourteen  hours;  throughout  the  Middle Schot 
somewhat  mort.-  tlian  Iwclvtf  bourn ;  rhroughout  the  Lowi 
School  eight-j'.it  l.ours  and  a  half,  inclusive  of  the  prepaialii 
which  takes  ]ilii  e  in  School. 

The  instrtii.11011  comprises  the  Greek  and  I.atin  Innguag 
History,  including  the  history  of  the  Jews,  Greece,  Rome  vtd. 
England,  and  Divinity.  About  one  hour  in  the  week  is  devoted g 
to  the  class-tt;a.cliing  in  History  ami  Geography  ;  two  hours  t 
Divini^,  exc^iil   in  the    Sixth    Form,  when   another  hour  is] 
dedicated  to  this   subject;  and  all  the  remaining  hours  \ 
the  construing;,  rejieiition,  and  occasional  tnuislatio 
Classical  langu.iges.    The  rest  of  the  Classical  work,  consisting;^ 
of  composition,  is  usually  done  out  of  school-houre  with  the  1 
assistance  of  rhf  tutor. 

The  Tutorial  S>sli-m  appears  lo  have  been  introduced  at 
Ru-liy  aboi:i  ilif  end  of  la^l  centur)-,  and  as  at  present  exer- 
cised, i.s  ^aid  to  coiuliine  the  old  tutor  ivork  at  Rugby  with 
the  private  lni-;iness  of  the  pupil-room  at  Kton.  In  the  former 
c-ipatity  the  'I'litor  still  looks  over  and  corrects  sc 
composition  set  by  the  Form  Master,  who  himself  c 

1  ]iortion  of  his  tutorial  work  consists 
ssons  for  two  hours  at  least  in  every 
although  distinct  from  class-work,  yet 
■  half-yearly  examinations,  and  as  such 
No  dass-work  lessons  whatever  are 
ir.  It  must  he  observed,  however, 
I  part  of  the  tutor's  work  which  luosl 
;  the  private  business  of  Kton,  has  little  of 
[  Ruyby.  It  is  given  to  classes  nearly  as 
large  and  much  more  jiriimisciious  in  altaimiient  than  are  the 
classes  of  the  School,  inasiimch  as  all  the  pupils  of  the  Middle 
.School  are  formed  into  a  single  class  ami  all  the  pupils  of  the 
Upper  School  are  gathered  into  another  class,  to  go  through 
these  lessons  before  the  tutor.  In  such  lessons  it  seems  almost 
im|)ossible  that  ilie  tutor  should  address  himself  to  his  pupil  in 
his  in<lividua!  charatter  either  morally  or  intellectually.  The 
older  form  of  tutorial  work,  the  correction  of  ( 


e  of  the 


remainder. 

The  1 

mainly  in 

conslru 

week.     Th 

is  instri 

becomes  a 
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contributes 

:  to  proi 
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before 
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a  more  truly  private  character  than  the  specially  private  tuition. 
The  objects  really  attained  by  this  mode  of  instruction  are  two : 
first,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  relation  between  every 
boy  in  the  School  and  some  one  of  its  Masters  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  career,  during  which  his  progress  may 
be  observed,  and  the  development  of  his  character  watched, 
and  his  general  interests  cared  for.  The  second  end  attained 
by  the  prevalence  of  this  instruction  in  the  School  is  the 
impulse  thereby  given  to  the  Tutor  to  maintain  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work  of  all  the  forms  in  the  Upper  and  Middle 
School  and  with  the  varieties  of  manner  by  which  the  work  of 
each  part  is  accommodated  to  the  boys  who  are  taught  in  it. 
Dr.  Temple  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  these  purposes 
the  whole  tutorial  work,  as  now  established,  is  indispensable. 

This  kind  of  instruction  adds  two  or  three  hours  weekly  to 
the  time  which  each  boy  spends  under  classical  teaching.^ 

All  the  tutorial  work  of  the  School  is  confined  to  nine  of 
the  Assistant  Masters,  of  whom  five  are  boarding-house  keepers. 
The  parents  of  those  who  board  with  the  Head  Master  and 
the  non-classical  Assistant  Masters  have  the  ostensible  privi- 
lege of  selecting  the  tutor  for  their  sons,  but  this  freedom  is 
again  limited  by  the  law  which  forbids  any  tutor  to  take  more 
than  fifty  paying  pupils,  and  by  the  custom  of  assigning  par- 
ticular tutors  to  particular  boarding-houses  with  which  they 
are  not  othen^'ise  connected.* 

Although  the  class  instruction  and  the  so-called  private 
tuition  constitute  all  the  classical  teaching  at  Rugby,  a  boy 
is  required  or  encouraged  to  teach  himself  something  beyond 
what  he  acquires  for  the  hearing  of  the  Master  or  Tutor.  He 
is  expected  to  bring  up  for  examination  in  the  Classical  School, 
at  least  once  in  the  year,  a  subject  of  History  and  one  of 
Geography  which  he  has  mastered  by  his  own  unassisted 
reading  in  the  holidays.^ 

The  stimulants  by  which  the  boys  in  the  Classical  School 
are  urged  to  exertion  are.  Promotions  in  the  School,  Dis- 
tinctions, Prizes,  Scholarships,  and  Exhibitions. 

*  Report^  p.  240.  *  Ibid,  p.  244.  •  Ibid.  p.  241. 
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The  promotions,  four  in  number,  are  fiom  diviaioa  to  divt 
sion.  I'wo  of  these  are  concurrent  with  two  exunimtianB 
which  arc  held  throughout  the  School  in  June  and  in  Deconbcr, 
and  two  take  place  at  the  intervening  quaiten.  The  fbnnei 
are  (ktermincd  partly  by  the  half-year's  marks  and  pattly  bf 
the  marks  gained  at  such  examination.  At  these  ejnuninatkm 
no  Master  is  allowed  to  examine  his  own  Fonn.  The  promo- 
tion at  the  intervening  quarters  depends  entirely  upon  ifce 
marks  given  by  the  Form  Masters, 

The  prizes,  &c  will  be  enumented  presendy. 

The  good  results  of  the  Rugby  system  of  classical  irutmctioii, 
and  of  the  liberal  incentives  offered  to  diligence  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  knowledge,  are  proved  by  the  following  list  of 
Vniversity  honours  gained  by  this  School  within  the  last  ten 
years : — At  Oxford  35  first  classes  in  Moderations,  and  at 
Classical  first  classes  in  the  final  schools ;  3  Irehmd  Scholar- 
ships and  3  Hertford  Scholarships;  1  Latin  Vetse  prizes; 
I  Ncwdegate;  i  Sacred  Poem  prize;  i  I^tin  Essay;  a  Amt^d 
Historical  and  3  Denyer  Theological  Essay  prizes.  Rugbeiaos 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining,  besides  University  distinction^  19 
1  Culk'uu  Scholarshiiis.  and 
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partly  dependent  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Classical 
School.  The  four  main  sub-divisions  of  the  one  having  the 
same  names  and  containing  the  same  boys  as  do  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  other.     That  is  to  say  : — 

1.  Sixth  Form. 

2.  Upper  School. 

3.  First  and  Second  Middle  Schools. 

4.  Third  Upper  Middle  and  Lower  Middle  Schools. 

5.  Lower  School 

So  far  the  places  of  the  boys  in  the  Mathematical  depend 
upon  their  places  in  the  Classical  School.  Each  of  these 
Schools,  however,  is  sub-divided  into  "sets"  which  do  not 
respectively  correspond  either  as  to  the  number  or  the  order 
of  the  boys  contained  in  them  with  the  divisions  or  classes 
of  the  Classical  School. 

The  Lower  School  is  taught  arithmetic  by  the  Writing 
Master  or  his  assistant  The  four  lower  sets  out  of  five  in  the 
Lower  Middle  School  take  two  hours*  instruction  from  the 
Mathematical  Master  and  two  hours  from  the  Writing  Master ; 
but  on  reaching  the  fifth  and  highest  set  of  the  Lower  Middle 
School,  boys  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Mathematical  Masters 
exclusively.  The  principles  of  arithmetic,  however,  are  taught 
by  these  Masters  throughout  the  School  directly  in  the  lower 
sets,  indirectly  by  means  of  examination  papers  in  the  higher. 

Each  boy  in  the  School  on  the  average  passes  three  hours 
a  week  in  the  Mathematical  Classes. 

Boys  desirous  of  cultivating  Mathematics  to  a  higher  degree 
than  their  opportunities  in  class  admit,  usually  take  private 
instruction  of  a  Tutor,  who  gives  two  hours  in  the  week  to 
his  pupils.^ 

Protfiotion, — Each  boy*s  promotion  in  the  Classical  School 
depends  upon  Mathematical  proficiency  to  the  extent  of  twelve 
marks  in  the  hundred.  A  separate  list  of  the  boys,  according 
to  their  order  in  the  Mathematical  School,  is  published  peri- 
odically, and  has  considerable  effect  in  urging  them  to  excel 
in  this  department;  but  a  boy's  promotion  in  the   Mathe- 

1  Report,  p.  248. 
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maticil  is   mainly  dependent    opon  hia   promotion  in  .te^^ 
Classical  School ;  for,  however  hi^  in  the  Mathematical  aetl, 
he  cannot  advance  into  a  ht^er  part  of  the  Mathematical 
School,  until  his  promotion  into  the  coirespondiDg  port  of 
the  Classical  School  permits  it 

Modern  L<inpMf;es. — The  Modem  Language  School  at 
Rugby  is  arranged  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  MaUie- 
matical  School,  and  consists  in  a  series  of  divisions  identical 
ivith  those  of  the  Clas^cal  School,  each  of  which  is  apin 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  sets  in  which  boys  are  arranged 
according  to  proficiency.  These  sets,  less  numerous  than  die 
Mathematical,  amount  to  nineteen,  thus  throwing  the  whole 
School  into  somewhat  lai^r  classes.  The  actual  arrangement 
of  the  boys  in  the  sets  of  this  School  more  closely  cam- 
sponds  with  their  position  in  the  Classical  School  than  does 
their  arrangement  in  the  sets  of  the  Mathematical  Sc^oolt 
although  there  is  the  same  freedom  of  movement  and  pro- 
motion in  both ;  a  fact  which  indicates  a  greater  degree  of 
correspondence  between  the  aptitude  of  boys  to  learn  modern 
languages   and   that   to  learn   classics,   than   between   dieir 
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and  Lower  Schools ;  French  only  in  the  lower  sets  of  both. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  27  boys  in  the  Lower 
School  who  do  not  learn  German  as  well  as  French.  These 
last  read  a  primary  French  Grammar  and  Gasc's  First  French 
Book.  The  highest  sets  in  the  Sixth  Form  read  Gothe*s 
Travels,  and  Voltaire's  Plays,  and  write  exercises  both  in 
French  and  German.  French  works  are  occasionally  read  in 
the  Classical  School,  when  the  subjects  falling  within  the  range 
of  Classical  studies  are  best  treated  in  some  French  author. 
Tocqueville*8  America  has  been  recently  read  in  the  Sixth 
Form  as  a  part  of  the  historical  class-work.^ 

The  chief  allurement  to  the  study  of  Modern  Languages 
at  Rugby  is  their  influence  in  obtaining  promotion  in  the 
Classical  School.  But  the  boys  are  also  promoted  within  each 
division  of  the  School  of  Modem  Languages  solely  according 
to  their  proficiency.  The  limits  which  are  set  to  this  promo- 
tion are  identical  with  those  established  in  the  Mathematical 
School,  and  the  arrangement  made  as  to  the  bestowal  of  classes 
and  prizes  for  Modem  Languages,  at  the  Christmas  examina- 
tion, are  also  the  same.  The  direct  rewards  for  excellence  in 
Modern  Languages  seem,  however,  ludicrously  disproportionate 
to  the  importance  of  the  acquirement  They  consist  merely  of 
two  prizes  of  3/.  3^.  each,  given  annually  for  the  Upper  School, 
and  one  of  3/.  3 J.  for  the  Lower  School ;  in  all,  not  10/.  per 
annum,  among  a  school  of  nearly  500  boys. 

Work  done  in  class,  exclusive  of  preparation,  amounts  to 
two  hours  a  week. 

Boys  who  are  below  the  teaching  given  to  others  of  the 
same  position  in  the  Classical  School,  are  required  to  take 
private  tuition.  Of  such  there  are  about  20  pupils  in  the  half- 
year.  Those  whose  parents  desire  for  them  a  greater  amount 
of  instruction  than  the  classes  afford,  can  obtain  it  at  a  charge 
of  6/.  6j.  per  annum,  and  if  necessary  for  the  purpose,  are 
exempted  from  tutorial  work  and  classical  versification. 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  second  Language  Master,  classes 
for  holding  conversation  have  been  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 

*  Report^  p.  250. 
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the  more  advanced  boys.    To  these,  bo  bojB,  bat  Mdi  u 

have  reached  the  lirst  set  in  the  Upper  School  gioop^  or  tikcB 

private  tuition,  are  admitted,  and  they  only,  at  IJ 

of  the  Master.    The  Sixth  Form  may  claim  a ' 

by  right     No  fee  is  paid,  the  lesson  being  i^garded  ■■  die 

privilege  of  those  who  are  proficients. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  SCHOOL. 

In  the  year  1 859,  the  Trustees  of  the  School  buQt  a  Hqrricd 
Science  Lecture-room  and  T^bOTatoiy,  and  partially  fnmiihed 
both,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  i,oooi[  withdrawn  from  die 
capital  belonging  to  the  School.  Those  on  die  FoundatiaD 
receive  this  instruction  without  payment,  and  no  fiee  is  paid 
for  them  by  the  Trustees,  on  the  ground  that  their  outlay  in 
building  a  Lecture-room  and  Laboratory,  and  partially  fur- 
nishing them,  entitles  them  to  take  credit  for  the  feet  of 
Foundationers  without  actual  payment 

Doys  in  general  are  not  admitted  to  Lectures  in  Natmal 
Philosophy  until  they  reach  the  Middle  School  The  present 
teacher  has  established  this  practice  in  the  belief  that  boys 
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one  of  which  embraces  the  Sixth  Form  and  whole  Upper 
School,  the  other  the  whole  Middle  School  Again,  they  are 
not  subdivided  into  sets  or  classes  as  are  the  sub-schools  in 
Mathematics  and  Modem  Languages,  Each  division  or  sub- 
school  is  taught  together  in  one  class,  in  which  the  boys  are 
arranged  in  order  corresponding  with  their  divisions  or  classes 
in  the  Classical  School. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  School  consists  of  subjects 
formerly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Chemistry,  />. 
Chemistry  and  Electricity.  Lectures,  following  the  arrange- 
ment, and  explaining  the  details  of  some  approved  text-book, 
such  as  "  Fownes'  Chemistry,"  are  given  twice  in  the  week  to 
each  class.  They  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  diagrams, 
and  brought  home  to  individual  boys  by  questions  framed  to 
test  their  understanding  of  the  Lecture.  Notes  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  Lecture  are  subsequently  expanded  into  reports 
drawn  up  by  the  boys  out  of  School,  and  containing  sketches 
of  the  apparatus.  These  are  shown  up  once  in  a  fortnight 
at  least,  and  are  then  corrected  by  the  Lecturer,  as  a  classical 
exercise  might  be  by  a  tutor. 

Every  boy  studying  Physical  Science  in  class  may  become 
a  private  pupil,  or  Laboratory-pupil.  If  he  is  a  Foundationer 
this  costs  him  nothing ;  if  a  non-Foundationer,  he  pays  an 
extra  fee  of  5/.  5^. 

To  boys  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  Natural  Philo- 
sophy branch  of  the  Christmas  Examinations,  in  any  Form, 
either  a  first  or  second  class  is  awarded ;  the  value  of  which, 
in  contributing  to  a  prize,  is  equal  to  the  same  grade  of  honour 
in  any  other  branch  except  that  of  pure  Classical  Scholarship. 

Drawing  and  Music, — Any  boy  may  learn  Drawing  if  he 
wish  to  do  so.  If  on  the  Foundation,  he  pays  nothing  for  the 
tuition ;  if  not  on  the  Foundation,  he  pays  4/.  45.  per  annum. 
In  the  case  of  Music,  the  learners,  whether  Foundationers  or 
not,  pay  4/.  45.  per  annum  each. 

Total  Time  of  Work, 
The  time  of  a  boy  at  Rugby  School,  thus  allotted  in  the 
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compulsory  School-work  to  attendance  before  his 
each  week,  amounts  on  an  average  to* — 


CloEsicat  ....  a 
Mathematics     .     . 
Mulern  Langaaga 

Toul     .     . 


Indnding  pimte  ttftioK 

iExdnnvc  at  prirue  tnitioi^  wluck 
iinriable. 


In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  amount  of  actual  o 
in  these  branches,  there  must  be  added  time  for  prepandon  of 
ordinar}-  lessons,  and  time  for  compositioD,  consisting  on& 
narily  of  three  exercises  in  the  week,  beside  compositioiia 
wntlen  expressly  for  the  tutor.  The  habits  and  at^tiet  of 
diffL'rent  boys  will,  of  course,  so  seriously  affect  the  amount  of 
time  expended  in  this  manner,  that  no  perfect  account  '^w  be 
gt\'en  of  it  in  a  School  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  b 
prepared  privately,  when  and  how  a  boy  may  choose.  Dt 
Temple  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  on  no  day  in  the  week 
need  a  boy  work  altogether  more  than  between  eight  and  nine 
hours  ;  that  his  work  usually  amounts  to  much  less ;  while  oa 
half- hoi  id  ays,  of  which  there  are  three  in  every  week,  a  boy  has 
much  time  at  his  disposal     A  distinguished  Rugby  sdtolar 
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Precisely  the  same  plan  is  followed  in  examining  the  Middle 
School  At  Christmas,  the  Forms  are  examined  separately  as 
Forms.  The  Masters  are  divided  into  Committees  of  two,  and 
each  Committee  examines  two  Forms,  one  high  in  the  School, 
the  other  low.  The  two  Modem  Language  Masters  examine 
the  whole  School  in  Modem  Languages.  The  four  Mathe- 
matical Masters  examine  the  whole  School  in  Mathematics. 

At  Christmas  six  Honour  lists  are  published;  namely  in 
Divinity,  Classics,  History  and  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Modem  Languages,  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

ExhibitionSy  Frizes^  &»c,  —  The  bestowal  of  Exhibitions 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  founder.  But  in 
1777,  when  the  institution  became  wealthy,  seven  Exhibitions, 
of  the  value  of  40/.  per  annum  each,  were  wisely  established 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment To  this  number  the  trustees  themselves  added  seven 
more  within  a  few  years,  on  their  own  responsibility.  In  1807, 
the  Board  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  foi 
this  Act  of  their  predecessors,  and  authority  for  adding  seven 
more  Exhibitions,  and  for  increasing  those  fourteen  Exhibitions 
to  50/.  per  annum  each. 

Again,  in  1826,  by  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
many  years  before,  seven  more  Exhibitions  were  added,  and 
the  value  of  all  increased.  From  that  time  to  the  year  1854, 
there  were  twenty-one  Exhibitions,  of  the  value  of  60/.  each, 
tenable  for  seven  years  at  either  University.  At  present,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Exhibitions  are 
tenable  for  four  years,  and  their  value,  instead  of  being  uni- 
form, varies  according  to  the  place  of  the  candidate  in  the 
Examinations,  by  which  they  are  awarded. 

Five  Exhibitioners  are  now  regularly  chosen  every  year  to 
fill  five  Exhibitions  of  the  several  values  of  80/.  70/.  60/.  50/. 
and  40/.  tenable  for  four  years,  on  the  single  condition  of 
residing  at  some  College  or  Hall  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
during  that  time.  The  examination  is  open  to  all  who  have 
been  members  of  the  School  for  three  years.  Besides  the 
work  of  the  half-year,  candidates  are  required  to  bring  up  for 

c  c 
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games.  At  cricket  a  Sixth  Form  boy  may  call  upon  any  fag  to 
field  for  him,  if  he  chooses,  but  this  particular  semce  is  dying 
out  Ai  foot-ball  a!l  fags  must  attend.  In  the  "  nins,"  "hounds," 
and  "  brook -leaping,"  they  are  also  compelled  to  take  part,  bw 
a  medical  certificate  of  unfitness,  countersigned  by  the  Head 
Master,  gives  excraption. 

Punishmenis. — The  punishments  in  use  are  : — 
T.  Solitar)-  confinement  for  an  hour,  or  two  hours.     Used 
only  in  the  Lower  School. 

2.  Caning  on  the  hand.  Used  both  in  the  Lower  and 
Middle  School ;  but  in  the  Upper  Forms  of  the  latter  veiy 
rarely. 

3.  Latin  or  Greek  to  be  written  out  or  translated,  or  learnt 
by  heart. 

4.  Flogging,  which  is  administered  for  serious  offences; 
such  as  lying,  foul  language,  or  persistence  in  any  misconduct 
From  rhis  punishment  the  Sixth  Form  is  exempt  by  the  rnlffl, 
the  Fifth  by  the  courtesy  of  the  School. 

5.  Request  to  the  parents  to  remove  the  offender. 

6.  Expulsion  ;  which  is  effected  by  the  Head  Master  send- 
;  for  the  boy,  and  saying  to  him,  ' 


"There  are  few  more  lively  sights  than  the  School-close  on 
the  day  of  one  of  the  great  matches — the  'Sixth'  against  the 
rest  of  the  School,  or  the  *  Old '  against  the  *  Present  Rugbe- 
ians/  Each  side  plays  in  jerseys  and  flannels,  with  velvet  caps 
of  distinctive  colours,  which  old  Rugbeians  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  modem  vanities,  but  which  certainly  add  very  much 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  game,  and,  no  doubt,  increase  its 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  who,  since  the  late  Queen 
Dowager  set  the  example,  crowd  the  ground  on  bright  after- 
noons whenever  a  match  of  any  special  interest  is  to  be 
played ;  sometimes,  in  their  enthusiasm,  venturing  outside 
those  mysterious  posts  which  mark  out  the  *  line  of  touch,'  and 
thus  occasionally  getting  mixed  up  with  the  combatants,  to 
their  own  detriment  and  the  general  confusion."  ^ 

Being  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  hunting  county,  Rugby  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  ancient  game  of  "  Hare  and  Hounds."  In 
old  times  this  sport  was  conducted  in  a  way  which  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  The  fags  were  then  hounds 
and  Praepostors  huntsmen,  and  great  cruelty  was  often  the 
result  As  now  played,  it  is  a  good  stiff  steeple- chase,  at  which 
the  main  object  for  a  plucky  "hound"  is  to  accomplish  the 
"  Great  Crick  run"  (13  miles)  in  a  little  less  than  84  minutes. 
The  day  of  hunting  is  Thursday,  when  the  "  hares,"  for  there 
are  generally  two,  start  off  with  a  handful  of  bits  of  paper, 
which  they  drop  from  time  to  time  as  "  scent"  The  pursuers 
hold  well  together  for  the  first  mile  or  two ;  then  die  weaker 
runners  begin  to  fall  off,  and  the  number  who  are  in  at  the 
death  may  often  be  compared  to  the  reduced  list  of  foxhunters, 
who,  after  a  severe  run,  survive  to  witness  the  amputation  of 
the  brush. 

The  river  Avon,  which  flows  near  the  school,  offers  every 
facility  for  bathing.  Two  places  are  kept  for  the  SchooL  To 
one,  where  the  water  is  shallow,  the  smaller  boys  and  those 
who  cannot  swim  resort,  under  the  care  of  bathing  men. 
When  boys  have  learned  to  swim  they  are  promoted  to  "deep 
water,"  at  a  point  where  the  "  Swift "  joins  the  Avon,  and  have 

»  A  Visit  to  Ru^. 
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there  full  opportunity  of  perfecting  themselves  in  this  healthy 
and  useful  art. 

The  Rifle  Corps  at  Rugby  numbers  nearly  loo  membera 
No  one  is  compelled  to  join,  and  the  regulations  are  drawn  up 
by  the  boj-s  themselves.  In  1861,  Rugby  carried  off  the  Ash- 
bunon  Shield  at  Wimbledon,  in  the  face  of  a  strong  competi- 
tion among  Public  Schools,  and  they  have  maintained  the 
second  place  in  the  same  contest  since.^ 

LihrtirUs. — There  is  a  moderately  good  library',  to  which 
the  boys  have  access  twice  a  week,  when  the  Writing  Masto- 
is  there  to  help  them  to  find  any  books  they  require.  There 
are  also  libraries  in  each  boarding-house,  maintained  by  a 
subscription  of  loj.  a  year  from  each  boy  in  the  house. 

School  Hours,  and  Holiitays.—\\\  the  boys,  at  all  seasons, 
are  expected  to  go  to  bed  at  10  o'clock,  except  the  Sixth 
Form.  For  nine  weeks  in  mid-winter  ihey  are  expected  to 
rise  at  y  to  take  their  breakfast  at  y.jo,  and  to  present  them- 
selves in  School  at  8.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  rise 
at  6.30,  are  in  School  at  7,  and  work  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  breakfast.     There  arc  three  whole  School  days  during 
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religious  worship.  In  that  year  the  Trustees  obtained  powers 
to  build  a  chapel,  which  was  accordingly  erected  close  to 
the  School,  and  has  since  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved.  It  contains  monuments  to  many  Head-Masters, 
Assistant-Masters,  who  died  in  the  service  of  the  School,  and 
to  boys  who  died  at  Rugby,  or  afterwards  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Soon  after  the  building  of  this  chapel  a  chaplain  was  appointed 
with  a  sufficient  stipend ;  but  Dr.  Arnold,  desirous  of  improving 
such  an  opportunity  of  moulding  the  character  of  Rugby  boys, 
on  the  first  vacancy,  applied  for,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
office,  of  which  he  declined  to  receive  the  remuneration. 
In  continuance  of  the  same  practice  the  Head  Master  still 
preaches  there  every  Sunday. 

All  the  boys  attend  the  services  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday. 
These  services  consist  of  the  Litany  preceded  by  a  hymn  at 
8.30;  the  Morning  Service  and  the  Communion  Service  1 1.30 ; 
the  Evening  Service  and  sermon  at  4. 

The  Holy  Communion  is  administered  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  half-year,  and  on  the  last,  and  at  least  twice,  sometimes 
four  times  between.  Attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  is 
perfectly  voluntary.^ 

Boarding-houses, — Inclusive  of  the  School-house  which  forms 
part  of  the  block  of  School-buildings,  and  is  kept  by  the  Head 
Master,  there  are  eight  boarding-houses  at  Rugby.  The  Head 
Master  s  house  was  designed,  and  long  used  for  the  reception 
of  50,  but,  by  repeated  additions  within  the  last  forty  years, 
has  been  made  to  contain  73  boys. 

The  remaining  seven  boarding-houses,  all  now  kept  by 
Assistant  Masters,  contain,  on  an  average,  46  boys  each ;  the 
most  capacious  holding  50,  and  the  smallest  42  boarders. 
Separate  from  his  bedroom  each  boy  has  a  study,  which, 
while  in  the  Lower  or  Middle  School,  he  is  liable  to  share 
with  another  boy,  but  of  which  he  has  undivided  possession 
on  entering  the  Upper  School.  Brothers  are  invariably  put 
together;  others  are  associated,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
boarding-house   Master,  who  takes   into  consideration   their 

^  Report^  p.  159. 


wnicti  the  hoarcling-house  Mast 
Diet, — Breakfast,  consisting  si 

and  Imttcr,  is  taken  at  7.30  in  >\ 
Dinner,  which  consists  of  nu 

precciietl  by  soup,  is  sen-ed  at  i 
Tea  follows  dinner  after  a  fe\ 

of  bread  and  cheese  winds  up  th 

Expenses  of  a  lu^y  at  Ku\^)\  /; 

I.    N'FCt 

Charges  in 
Assistant  Master's  Boarding-house  . 

School  Instruction 

Classical  I'rivatc  Tuition  .... 
Misccllancou!»  Charges      .... 


II.  OnioNAr..— /V 


In  Mathematics      .     . 
Modem  I^nj;iLip:es 
Laborator)'  Instruction 
Natural  Iliilosoj^hy     . 
Drawing 
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A  resident  Foundationer  pays  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sum  of  i6/.  5^.  for  School  instruction,  and  about  half 
the  miscellaneous  charges;  which  are  paid  on  his  behalf  by 
the  Trustees. 

A  Foundation  boy,  not  boarding  at  the  School,  pays,  the 
same  as  a  resident  Foundation  boy,  minus  the  expenses  of 
the  boarding-house. 


The  Hkai>   Mastkrs  ov   Rui 
can  be  traccil,  arc : — 

1602.   Nicholas  (irocnhill. 

Augustine  Rolfe. 

\V.  llrccn. 
1642.   Raj^hacl  rearcc. 

Tctcr  Whilchcatl. 

John  Allen. 

Knij;hty  narri>on. 
1674.   Kolxfrt  A.Nhl)ri«l;;e. 
lf)Si.    I.eonanl  Jcac»Kk>. 
16S7.    Ilciin-  Iit)lviiak. 
1 73 1.  J«»hii  ritmier. 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who 

intellectual  l.)irlh  to  Lawrence  Sherit't 

we  have  of  J>ishoi)S,  LKi;(;r.,  of  Ox 

Otikr,  of  Chichester  ;  and  James,  o 

generally,  the  list  headed  by  Dr.  Chu 

is  a  lengthened  one ;  as  is  that  of  1 
the  late  Sir  Ilc-nr.' i»  '* 
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Carte,  the  historian ;  Parkhurst,  famous  for  his  Hebrew 
Lexicon  ;  Bray,  who,  jointly  with  Manning,  wrote  the  History 
of  Surrey ;  Dr.  W.  R  Sleath,  Head  Master  of  Repton,  and 
Dr.  John  Sleath,  Head  Master  of  St  Paul's  School ;  Dr. 
Samuel  Butler,  the  favourite  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School ; 
Walter  Savage  Landor  ;  Hughes,  who,  in  his  Tom  Browris 
School  Days^  has  given  us  the  best  portraiture  of  Arnold  and 
his  administration  which  we  possess ;  and  W.  C.  Macreadv, 
the  celebrated  actor.  Admiral  R  W.  Fane  and  Captains  Lord 
Proby  and  the  Hon.  Harry  Gray,  R.  N.  worthily  maintained 
the  naval  honours  of  the  School;  but,  after  all,  the  truest 
sphere  of  glory  for  her  sons  has  been  the  "  tented  field."  The 
military  roll  of  Rugby  is  indeed  remarkable ;  it  contains  the 
names  of  the  late  nonogenarian,  PMeld-Marshal  Viscount 
Combermere  ;  Major-General  John  Mansel,  who  fell  as  he 
.  led  his  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry  to  storm  the  French  batteries 
in  1794;  his  son,  Major  J.  C.  Mansel,  who  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  during  the  same  tremendous  charge.  Sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  who  died  the  victor  of  Alexandria,  in 
180 1  ;  the  Hon.  General  Bruce;  Lieut.-General  Sir.  G.  T. 
AValker,  who  distinguished  himself  at  Maida,  in  1808,  and 
with  many  a  Rugbeian  comrade  among  the  "  fighting  light 
brigade  "  through  the  Peninsula  ;  Lieut. -General  John  Max- 
well Kerr  ;  Major-General  Skerratt,  who,  when  desperately 
wounded,  led  the  storming-party  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  in  18 14, 
and  was  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  on  which  he  fell,  his  old 
school-fellow  General,  the  Elarl  of  Carysford,  gallantly  sup- 
porting him  throughout  the  bloody  day ;  Major-General  Sir 
Arthur  Clifton  ;  Colonel  Miller,  who  led  the  Enniskillens 
at  Waterloo  ;  Captains  Holbeche  and  Biddulph,  who  charged 
side  by  side  with  him  and  twenty  other  Rugbeians  on  the  same 
terrible  field.  Nearer  to  our  own  times  we  have  the  twenty- 
five  Rugbeian  heroes,  commemorated  by  their  school-fellows 
in  the  College  Chapel  windows  already  mentioned,  including 
Sir  J.  W.  Adams,  who  was  killed  at  Inkerman,  and  "  Hodson 
of  Hodson's  Horse,"  who,  with  his  undaunted  schoolmates, 
bore  the  brunt  of,  and  fell  in  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 
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73U  Great  SeHaett  ^  Sttgtamd, 


GOVERNING  BODY  OF  RUGBY  SCHOOL  IN  iSS^ 

The  Duke  of  Nfarlborou^ 

Kitrl  of  Warwick. 

Earl  of  Denbigh. 

Earl  Howe. 

Ijjrd  Leigh. 

Hon.  C.  B.  Percy. 

C/fnt—iit.  Hutb,  Solidlor,  RnEfay. 


C  B.  Addakr,  Esq.  H.P.  ' 
Sir  H.  Halfind,  Bt  M.P. 
C.  N.  Newd^tt^  Emi.  ILP. 
H.  C.  WiK,  Em). 
W.  S.  Dngdalc,  Eaq. 
Re*.  C.  W.  Hotbeche. 


MASTERS  OF  RUGBY  SCHOOL  IN  1865. 

/faui  JVojfer—JLer.  F.  Temple^  D.O. 

Claiskal  A'littant  Miuitn. 

Re*.  H.  T.  Buckoll,  VLK.  Maittr  e/ Lfner  Sek*t/. 


Rev.  C.  T.  Arnold,  M.A. 
Rev.  L.  F.  Burrows,  M.A. 
Rev.  T,  W.  Jex-Blake,  M.A. 
Rev.  C.  B.  llulchinion,  M.A, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Moberly.  M.A. 
E.  A.  Scott,  M.A. 


A.  W.  Potts,  M.A. 
W.  K.  Wibon,  B.A. 
J.  S.  Philputti,  B.A. 
F.  E.  Kitchener,  B.A. 
Re*.  ].  Robertian,  M.A. 
Re*.  J.  Bond,  M.A. 
A/lt/fcwar/.-j— Rev.  C.  EUw.  M.A. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS'  COMMISSIONERS  IN  REFERENCE  TO  RUGBY 
SCHOOL. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commision  for  the  future  government  of  the 
School. 

'*  With  the  exceptions  which  we  are  about  to  mention,  all  the 
General  Recommendations  (Part  L  pp.  52-55)  appear  appli- 
cable to  Rugby.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Trustees 
of  Rugby  School  be  twelve  in  number. 

That  of  this  number  four  be  elected  on  account  of  generally 
acknowledged  eminence  in  literature  and  science,  in  such 
manner  that  there  shall  be  always  one  such  Trustee  at  least, 
when  the  full  number  of  four  is  complete,  eminent  for  scientific 
and  one  at  least  for  literary  attainments  or  distinctions. 

That  either  drawing  or  music  be  taught  to  every  boy  for  the 
first  three  years  after  his  admission  into  the  School. 

That  the  instruction  in  Physical  Science  at  Rugby  consist  in 
two  main  branches;  first.  Natural  Philosophy,  consisting  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics ;  the  second  consisting  in  Comparative 
Physiology  and  Natural  History,  both  animal  and  vegetable. 

That  no  boy  in  the  School  be  permitted  at  any  time  during 
his  stay  at  School  to  omit  or  discontinue  the  study  of  more 
than  one  of  the  three  subsidiary  studies,  Mathematics,  Modem 
Languages,  and  Physical  Science. 

That  the  teachers  of  Physical  Science  be  not  required  nor 
permitted  to  teach  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  in  the 
School  than  that  or  to  those  for  which  their  salaries  as  teachers 
of  Physical  Science  are  paid  to  them. 
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That  the  annual  sums  hitherto  paid  by  boys  <**"»'«g  Natmil 
Philosophy,  5/.  5/.  Drawing,  4/.  Miuic,  4/.  be  dnconttmied^ 
and  (hat  no  extra  sum  be  paid  on  account  of  the  r^ahr 
instruction  given  in  any  of  these  branches  of  instnction. 

That  tnenty-one  guineas  and  a  half  be  paid  annuilty  by  tiw 
parents  and  guardians  of  each  boy  not  being  a  Foundadona 
for  School  instruction. 

That  twenty-one  guineas  and  a  half  be  paid  umually  by  Qk 
Trustees  on  behalf  of  each  Foundationer  for  School  iutnictioiL 

That  these  annual  sums  paid  by  parents  and  Tnutea  con- 
stitute a  "  School  instruction  "  fund. 

'  That  the  annual  stipends  hitherto  paid  by  the  Trvsteet  of 
the  School  to  the  Head  Master,  seven  Aaststant  C^wini 
Masters,  and  Mathematical  Master,  be  paid  annually  to  the 
present  Head  Master,  the  present  seven  Senior  Assistant 
Classical  >tasters,  and  the  present  Senior  Mathematical  Master, 
out  of  the  School  Instruction  find. 

That  the  sum  of  fifteen  guineas  and  a  half,  hitherto  paid  fijT 
School  instruction,  and  distributed  amongst  the  Masters  of  the 
School  in  certain  settled  proportions,  and  to  a  reserve  fimd  as 

y  constituted,  l>e  henceforth  paid  out  of  the  School  Instme- 
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That  no  Senior  Mathematical  Master  hereafter  to  be  ap- 
pointed, or  succeeding  hereafter  to  that  position,  receive  the 
annual  stipend  of  120/.  now  paid  by  the  Trustees,  and  made 
payable  out  of  the  School  Instruction  fund  by  these  regulations. 

That  the  annual  sum  of  ten  guineas  now  legally  payable 
by  every  boy  above  the  Lower  School  who  takes  private  Clas- 
sical tuition  be  henceforth  payable  by  every  boy  in  the  School 
for  Classical  tuition  till  he  reaches  the  second  division  of  the 
Fifth  Form, 

That  on  and  after  reaching  the  second  division  of  the  Fifth 
Form  every  boy  henceforth  pay  the  sum  of  twelve  guineas,  or 
such  other  sum  as  the  Trustees  of  the  School  may  fix,  for 
private  tuition,  to  be  distributed  as  the  Trustees,  after  com- 
munication with  the  Head  Master,  shall  settle. 

That  all  the  sums  now  paid  to  the  Head  Master  on  account 
of  entrances,  and  of  his  share  of  the  School  Instruction  fund 
be  paid  to  him,  and  be  charged  with  the  same  payments  to 
other  Masters  as  heretofore  ;  but  that  all  payments  and  fees 
payable  to  him  on  account  of  any  number  of  boys  beyond  470 
be  not  received  by  him,  but  be  paid  into  the  School  Instruction 
fund :  and  that  the  amount  of  all  sums  now  paid  by  him  to 
Assistant  Masters,  so  soon  as  he  shall  cease  to  make  such 
payments,  be  also  remitted  by  him  into  the  School  Instruction 
fund. 

That  there  never  be  less  than  three  Classical  Masters  to 
each  hundred  boys  in  the  School 

That  the  number  of  boys  in  the  School  at  one  time  do  not 
exceed  500. 

That  the  salaries  or  pecuniary  remuneration  of  the  various 
Masters  teaching  in  the  School,  be  always  and  entirely  fur- 
nished out  of  the  payments  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  several 
boys  educated  at  the  School,  and  not  directly  out  of  the  reve- 
nues arising  from  the  property  of  the  School 

That  no  Classical  Assistant  Master  receive  more  than  1,400/. 
per  annum,  and  that  none  receive  less  than  500/.  per  annum. 

That  the  interval  between  the  lowest  income  of  any  such 
Master  and  the  highest  income  be  graduated  by  successive 


scales  of  income,  such  as  will  be  mitable  to  TirioM  dcpecsflf 
Tank  and  standing  amongst  the  Assistant  Mastett. 

That  there  be  not  leu  than  four  distinct  ■ 
for  the  whole  group  of  thirteen  Assist 

That  no  one  scale  of  income  exceed  that  immedifttelf  bdmr 
it  by  more  than  300/.  per  annum,  nor  apply  to  more  t^n  fim 
Masters. 

That  the  income  of  no  Asdstant  Master  in  the  Utdie- 
matical  or  Modem  Language  School  exceed  that  oT  tfte 
Assistant  Master  next  below  him  in  order  of  Mniori^  b^  moR 
than  ^00/.  where  the  number  of  Assistants  is  above  two^  or 
by  more  than  500/.  where  it  is  two  only,  and  that  Asnituit 
Masters  in  these  several  Schools,  keeping  boarding  home^ 
contribute  the  annual  sum  of  6/.  on  each  boarder  to  a  fimd 
to  be  made  use  of  in  carrying  out  this  regulation. 

That  the  Trustees  have  power  to  amend  from  time  to  tim^ 
as  the  interests  of  the  School  may  require,  any  idieme,  by 
whomsoever  framed  or  settled,  which  may  have  been  framed 
for  the  pajment  of  the  Masters. 

That  no  separate  annual  charge  be  made  on  any  boys  for 
any  AWiting  or  Arithmetic  Master  hereafter  to  be  appointeij^ 
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county  of  Warwick,  be  gradually  limited  to  35 ;  and  that  the 
Trustees  do  make  provision  for  effecting  this  gradual  dimi- 
nution in  such  manner  as  not  to  defeat  the  reasonable  claims 
of  individuals  who  may  have  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  such  privilege ;  provided, 
that  this  limitation  be  carried  into  fidl  effect  before  the  month 
of  August  1873. 

That  this  local  privilege  be  entirely  abolished  in  a  manner 
to  be  arranged  by  the  Trustees,  who  shall  take  steps  to  carry 
into  full  effect  the  total  abolition  of  this  local  privilege  before 
the  month  of  August  1883. 

That  there  be  created  at  Rugby  School,  12  Scholarships  and 
24  Exhibitions,  and  that  they  be  entitled  respectively  "  Sheriff 
Scholarships  "  and  "  Sheriff  Exhibitions." 

That  the  Sheriff  Scholarships  be  of  the  annual  value  of  60/. 
each,  and  the  Sheriff  Exhibitions  of  the  annual  value  of  25/. 
each,  and  that  these  sums  be  paid  out  of  the  annual  revenues 
of  the  School. 

That  of  the  Sheriff  Scholarships  three  be  filled  up  annually 
by  competitive  examination  in  Classics,  open  to  all  British 
subjects  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  tenable  for  four 
years  at  Rugby  School 

That  of  the  Sheriff  Exhibitions,  six  be  filled  up  annually  by 
competitive  examination  open  to  all  British  subjects  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  tenable  for  four  years  at  Rugby  School. 

That  of  the  six  Sheriff  Exhibitions  annually  awarded,  two  be 
given  to  the  greatest  proficiency  in  French  or  German  or  both ; 
two  for  the  greatest  proficiency  in  those  branches  of  Physical 
Science  which  are  taught  at  Rugby  School ;  and  two  for  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Mathematics. 

That  the  number,  nature,  and  value  of  the  Sheriff  Scholar- 
ships and  Exhibitions  annually  vacant  and  to  be  competed 
for,  together  with  the  general  terms  of  the  competition,  be 
advertised  in  the  public  newspapers  annually  three  months 
before  the  examination  takes  place. 

That  the  Trustees  on  being  satisfied  after  a  report  made 
jointly  by  the  Head  Master  and  the  Masters  teaching  Mathe- 
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That  the  examiners  appointed 
dates  for  exhibitions  at  the  Uni' 
examining  for  i\rn\  have  such  v« 
Scholarships  and  Kxhibitions  a^i 
shall  think  fit  to  order. 

That  the  election  of  Sheriff  S< 
bitions  commence  forthwith  and 
years  by  the  election  of  such  nt 
bitioners  as  has  been  herein  apj 
and  that  the  annual  sums  of  mo: 
nues  of  the  School,  by  transferrin 
Master  and  seven  Assistant  Clas^ 
nues  of  the  School  to  the  School 
to  this  object  before  all  others. 

In  lieu  of  five  Exhibitions  of  tl 
70/.,  60/.,  50/.,  and  40/.,  all  and  e; 
attainments  in  many  branches  of 
sum  shall  be  given  as  follows : — 
Exhibitions  of  the  respective  val 
awarded  annually  to  the  highest  p 
tH'o  Exhibitions  of  30/.  and  20/. 
proficiency  in  Mathematics  alone  ; 

20/.   rpsn<*rtiv^ltr   rr.»-   — — ^-- 
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be  henceforth  five  in  number.  That  there  be  two  Classical 
Examiners,  one  Mathematical  Examiner,  one  Examiner  in 
Ph3rsical  Science,  and  one  Examiner  in  Modem  Languages. 
That  a  sum  not  exceeding  25/.  be  given  to  each  Classical 
Examiner,  and  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  20L  be  given  each 
Examiner  in  the  three  other  branches. 

That  the  original  English  verse  prize  be  restored  to  its 
ancient  value  by  the  addition  of  three  guineas  from  the  School 
revenues  to  the  three  guineas  now  given  by  the  Head  Master. 

That  prizes  for  the  translation  of  choice  Greek  and  Latin 
passages  into  English,  both  prose  and  verse,  and  choice 
English  passages  into  the  Classical  languages  be  given,  and 
if  necessary,  out  of  the  School  revenues. 

That  the  Trustees  consider  the  propriety  of  providing  prizes 
for  the  encouragement  of  study  in  the  Mathematical,  Modem 
Language,  and  Physical  Science  Schools." 
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"INTUS  SI  RECTE,  N 
CHAPTER    I.— HI. 

More  than  three  hundred  years  ha^ 
and  burgesses  of  Shrewsbur)-,  heat 
Richard  Whyttaker,  and  supported 
tOHn  and  neighbourhood,  took  me: 
School  in  the  county  town. 

The  suppression  of  the  Abbey 
involved  the  loss  of  the  seminaries  . 
*'  proud  Salopians  "  seized  the  earliest 
void.  At  Michaelmas  in  1549,  the  C 
Corbett,  the  Recorder,  for  a  supplicat 
Chancellor  to  obtain  a  Free  School, 

Wise  in  their  generation,  and  knc 
maketh  way  for  him,"  they  sliortly  afi 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  his  favour  i 
a  few  months  **  paid  for  the  purchasir 
had  within  the  town,  20/."  This  last 
130/.  in  the  present  day)  is  supposed 
consideration  money  given  for  the  cj 
subsequently  upon  the  School.      "^^'''^ 
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tithes  of  several  prebendal  livings,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St  Chad,  for  the  purpose  of  endow- 
ing a  School  with  one  Master,  and  one  Under  Schoolmaster, 
to  be  called  The  Free  Grammar  School  ^  of  King  Edward  the 

^  The  original  expression  is  Libera  Schola^  which  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  mean  a  school  wherein  education  is  gratuitously  given*  Dr. 
Kennedy,  the  present  distinguished  Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School, 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  this  interpretation.  He  affirms  that  Libera  was 
never  used  in  the  sense  of  ''  gratuitous,"  either  in  classical  Latin,  in  post- 
classical  Latin,  or  in  mediaeval  Latin.  As  respects  classical  Latin,  he 
refers  to  the  dictionaries  of  Facciolati  and  Scheller,  where  it  is  seen,  on  com- 
paring  the  examples  of  " liber'^  and  its  adverb  "  liberi^*  with  the  examples 
of  **gra/m/us"  and  the  adverb  "^a/Sw,"  that  the  two  former  words  are 
never  used  in  the  sense  of  the  two  latter.  "  Libety^  in  fact,  he  contends, 
means  "  unrestrainedy*  **  uncontrolled^^  or  exempt,  but  cannot  be  found  to 
describe  a  thing  not  to  be  paid  for.  So  post-classically  he  gives  many 
instances  of  Liber  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  all  of 
which  the  meaning  is  **  unenslaved,''^  and  in  none  ** gratuitous,^  Finally, 
as  regards  mediaeval  Latin,  he  points  to  the  valuable  glossaries  of  Dufresne 
Ducange,  and  Charpentier,  as  well  as  to  Lindenbrog's  Codex  Legum^  and 
declares  that,  although  the  word  is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  its  use  in  the  sense  of  *^ gratuiious,^^  From 
all  which  he  concludes  that  Libera  in  the  charter  of  King  Edward's  Schools 
was  designed  to  distinguish  them  from  other  existing  schools,  most  of 
which  were  dependent  on  ecclesiastical  power,  and  were  attached  and 
subservient  to  Chapters  and  Colleges.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the 
expression  it  should  be  remembered  that  Liber  Homo  in  the  Great  Charter 
meant  '*a  freeman*'  as  distinguished  from  a  serf,  and  the  adjective  Liber 
{Libera^  Uberum)  was  the  term  universally  employed  to  confer  by  Royal 
Charter  a  liberty  or  franchise  on  various  objects  and  institutions.  For 
instance — 

Libera  Capella,  a  Free  Chapel  (free  from  ordinary  jurisdiction). 

Libera  Ecclesia^  a  Free  Church  (free  from  incumbency, — personatus). 

Libera  Villa,  a  Free  Town  (free  from  certain  burdens). 

Liberum  Feudum,  Frank-Fee  (ditto,  ditto). 

Libera  Firmay  Frank-Farm  (ditto,  ditto). 

Liber  Taurus,  a  Free  Bull  (not  liable  to  be  impounded). 
So  Libera  fVarerrna,  Free  Warren. 

Libera  Piscaria,  Free  Fishery. 

Libera  Chassa,  Free  Chase. 

Libera  Eleemosyna,  Frank  Almoine. 
In  all  which,  undoubtedly,  the  word  implies  "free  from  lordship  or  con- 
trol," '*  not  liable  to  services,"  by  royally-conferred  franchise. 


viuu  U1C  entrance  books  show  th 
head  families  of  Shropshire,  Chcs 
shire,  ami  North  Wales. ^ 

The  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Tayl« 
afford  some  entertaining  account, 
an   early   stage    of   the   School's 
Scholars  were  accustomed  to  cor 
The  year  1568,  for  example,  is  nv 
because  "  at  \Vhysuntyde  was  a  1 
bery,  which  lasted  all  the  hollydi 
greate  numbers  of  people,  of  nobl« 
was  praysed  greately,  and  the  chyfft 
one  Master  Aston,  being  the  head 
Scoole  there,  a  godly  and  lerenyd 
great  paynes  therein.*'-     In  1573, 

*  The  inhabitants,  **  among  other  things 
fur  thi>,  in  that  they  have  set  up  a  schoole 
number  when  I  first  s.iw  it  than  in  anv  one 
which  Th<^mxs  Ashton,  the  first  head-scl 
procured  by  his  meanes  a  very  honest  salar 
— Camden's  Britannia. 

•  Churchy anl,  who  wxs  a  Salopian,  s^x^ 
mentSy  and  has  left  a  description  of  the  qu: 
.ippeored  in  his  time  : — 

11      T      1 
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Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  scholars  figured,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  accompanied 
by  that  "son  Philip"  whose  name  is  still  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  old  School. 

''  1573.  This  yeare,  at  the  comminge  in  of  Sir  Hany  Sydney,  Lord 
Presydent  of  Wales,  from  London,  ther  was  shott  off  in  a  ryaltie  [triumph] 
18  chamber  peces  at  a  voyde  place  under  the  Wyld  Copp,  adjoyninge  unto 
Master  Sherrars  howse ;  and  also  a  lyttel  from  the  same  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wyld  Copp,  was  an  excellent  oracion  made  unto  him  by  one  of  the  scoUers 
of  the  Free  Schoole ; " — and  "  spente  and  geven  to  Mr.  Phillipe  Siddney  " 
— ^at  that  time  nineteen  years  of  age — "at  his  cominge  to  this  towne  with 
my  Lord  P'sident  his  father,  in  wine,  and  cakes,  and  other  things,  ^s,  2d.** 

A  few  years  later  the  Lord  President  again  visited  Shrews- 
bury, and  was  entertained  in  great  state  both  by  the  inhabi- 
tants generally  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  School. 

"  The  24th  of  April  beinge  St  George's  daye,  the  right  hon- 
orable Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  President  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  beinge  of  the  Pryvy  counsell  and  one  of  the  Knights  of 
the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  kept  St  George's  feast  in 
Shrewsbury  most  honorably  .  .  .  And  on  the  first  day  of  May 
the  masters  of  the  free  scoole,  whose  names  were  Thomas 
Larrance,  John  Barker,  Rychard  Atkyns,  and  Roger  Kent, 
made  a  brave  and  costly  bancket  after  supper  of  the  same  daye 
before  the  scoole,  to  the  number  of  forty  dyshes  and  the 
masters  before  them.  Every  scoole  present)mge  10  dyshes 
with  a  shewer  before  every  scoole."  The  day  following  this 
quaint  "  bancket"  we  are  told,  "  all  the  scoUars  of  the  sayd 
free  scoole  being  taught  by  the  foresaid  four  masters,  beinge  in 
number  360,  with  their  masters  before  every  of  them,  marchyng 

Where  well  may  sit  ten  thousand  men  at  ease — 
And  yet  the  one  the  other  not  displease. 
A  place  belowe  to  bayte  both  bull  and  beare  ; 
For  players  too,  greate  roume  and  place  at  wyll. 
And  in  the  same  a  coke-pit  wondrous  faire 
Besides  where  man  may  wrastle  to  their  filL 
A  g^oande  most  apt,  and  they  that  sit  above 
At  once  in  vewe,  all  thys  may  see  for  love  ; 
At  Aston*s  playe,  who  had  beheld  thjrs,  then. 
Might  well  have  seen  there  twentie  thousand  men." 


4o8  Tke  Great  Sdieeb  tfEm^amd. 

bra^'ely  Troin  the  said  scoole  in  battell  order  wiUi  thcr  gcBenll^ 
caplens,  drumms,  trumpeRs,  and  eiuigiu  before  tbem,  thiDogh 
the  town,  towards  a  lardge  fillde  (field)  called  die  Gctc,  in  Ae 
Abbey  suburbs  of  Salop,  and,  there  devydinge  their  btnda 
into  4  partes,  met  the  sayde  Lord  President  npon  m  Isity 
courser,  who  turned  hym  round  a  bout  and  came  to  them,  the 
Gencrall  openinge  to  hys  Lordshyp  the  purpose  and  issembfy 
of  hym  and  the  rest." 

On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  Sir  Heniy  took  hit  depar- 
ture. 

On  this  occasion,  as  he  lefl  by  water,  "dieir  were  placed  in 
an  ilet  hard  by  the  water  syde  serten  appointed  scoUen  of  (fae 
free  scoole,  being  apparelyd  all  in  greene  and  greene  vjQows 
upon  their  heads,  marching  by,  and  calling  to  hym,  makiif 
theire  lamentable  orations,  sorrowinge  hys  departure,  the  whidt 
was  done  so  pitifully  and  of  sutch  excellency  that  truly  it  made 
many,  bothe  in  the  barge  upon  the  vrater,  as  also  the  peopk 
uppon  lande,  to  weepe,  and  my  Lord  hymself  xo  change  coun- 
tenance." His  Lordship's  change  of  countenance  will  not 
appear  suqtrising  to  any  one  who  reads  the  following  iped- 
of  these  "  lamentable  orations."     One  boy  .idvanced 
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^*  All  together. 

"  And  will  your  honor  now  depart  ? 
And  must  it  needs  be  soe  ? 
Would  God  we  could  lyke  fishes  swyme 
That  we  might  wyth  thee  goe. 

"  Or  else  would  God  this  littel  ile 
Were  stretched  out  so  lardge 
That  we  on  foot  might  follow  thee, 
And  wayt  upon  thy  bardge. 

"  But  seeing  that  we  cannot  swyme, 

And  iland's  at  an  end, 
Safie  passage  with  a  shorte  retume 

The  myghty  God  thee  sende." 

To  this  absurd  exhibition  the  first  Head  Master  was  no 
party.  In  1569,  Mr.  Ashton  resigned  his  office,  and  directed 
the  studies  of  the  afterwards  famous  and  unfortunate  Robert 
Devereux,  eldest  son  of  Walter,  Earl  of  Essex.  While  so 
engaged,  his  affection  for  Shrewsbury  School  induced  him  to 
solicit  Queen  Elizabeth,  successfully,  to  grant  to  its  uses  the 
tithes  of  Chirbury,  and  to  take  that  opportunity  for  constitu- 
ting the  government  of  the  School  on  as  sound  a  foundation  as 
circumstances  would  allow. 

By  Queen  Elizabeth's  indenture,  stipulations  were  made 
that  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  should  apply  the  profits  of  the 
grant  made  by  her  "  towards  the  maintenance  of  divine  service 
to  be  had  in  the  Chapel  of  Cliffe,  in  the  said  County  of  Salop, 
five  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  England ;"  other  fvwe  pounds 
for  the  Chapel  of  Astley;  13/.  6s.  %d.  to  the  Vicar  of  St 
Mary's,  and  6/.  13J.  4//.  to  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  in  the 
same  church ;  and  that  they  should  "  employ  and  bestow,  for 
the  better  maintenance  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  within  the 
Town  of  Salop,  founded  by  the  late  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
all  the  residues  of  the  revenues  and  profits  of  the  said  rectory 
and  other  the  premises  ....  according  to  such  orders  and 
constitutions  as  shall  be  taken  in  that  behalf  by  Thomas 
Ashton,  clerk,  now  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  Grammar  School. 
...  Provided  always,  that  if  the  said  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  do 
not  well  and  truly  accomplish  the  covenants  and  intents  in 


1  own  of  Salop,  or  any  of  them, 

presents  is  not  made,  or  any  Stat 
proclamation,  or  restraint  to  the 
enacted,  ordained,  or  provided,  « 
thing  whatsoever  to  the  contrar)- 
From  the  last  clause,  and  fron: 
still  preser\'ed,  it  is  evident  that 
absolute  control  over  the  administ 
Elizabeth's  donation,  if  not  over 
■  King  Edward.^ 

*  One  of  these  letters,  which  has  l)e 
Commissioners  on  Public  Schools,  is  ]: 
considerable  light  tm  the  disputes  lx:tween 

"  To  the  ri-ht  Worshipful  the  IJailitTs. 
of  the  Town  of  Shrewsbur)-.     Feb.  20lh, 

**  Where  your  Worships  hath  requestt 
Assistant  and  to  place  a  second  Schooli 
these  Six  Years  Sixteen  Pounds,  without 
School,  the  um:  whereof  the  i>oor  Artificci 
I  have  a{;reed  to  your  re(iuest,  and  as  ti 
same.  If  you  like  o(  it  you  may  engross 
Schedules.  If  you  mislike  it,  correct  as 
Hand  unto  it  as  most  of  you  shall  a^^rcc  t 
therefore  I  would  it  were  done  out  of  I  [ai 

will  Jjive  V«)U  snnn'  I.*-- 
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The  Corporation  considered  the  power  so  given  to  Mr.  Ash- 
ton  was  an  infringement  of  their  rights  under  the  original 
charter,  and  a  controversy  of  some  length,  between  the  bur- 
gesses and  that  gentleman  ensued. 

Finally,  an  arrangement  was  come  to,  and  an  indentiu*e  tri- 
partite was  executed  on  the  nth  of  February,  157 1,  between 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  as  visitor,  of  the  first 
part ;  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses,  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Mr. 
Ashton  (who  had  then  resigned  the  Mastership),  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence, the  then  Master,  of  the  third  part  These  parties  bound 
themselves  to  obey  certain  ordinances  which  were  appended  to 

neither  University,  in  any  CoUedge,  m.  Default  neither  the  Shire  nor  the 
School  aforetime  hath  made  provision  therefore.  Seeing  then  you  will 
have  all  applied  to  the  School  use,  I  agree  thereto,  and  have  made  Sur- 
phissage  first,  to  serve  that  use,  neither  have  disannulled  the  Orders  in  the 
Schedules  before  (that  only  excepted  of  the  Assistant),  but  reserved  them 
to  the  time  when  the  Schoolmasters  are  all  first  discharged.  My  reason  I 
make  or  would  make  so  large  a  Surplussage  is  this.  I  think  all  that  may 
arise  of  the  School's  Rent  is  too  much  to  go  to  the  Salaries  of  the  three 
Schoolmasters,  and  the  Reparations  of  the  School,  for  if  one  Schoolmaster 
have  in  the  end  40/.  another  20/.  the  third  10/.  I  think  no  School  in 
England  hath  a  Salary  exceeding  this.  And  seeing  we  exceed  others,  Let 
ns  know  when  we  be  well.  The  principal  care  then  is  to  make  provision 
for  those  which  shall  go  out  of  this  School,  for  their  further  Learning  and 
Study,  and  if  the  Town  be  benefited  by  the  School,  should  not  the  children 
rejoyce  to  help  their  Fathers  ?  And  now  for  the  dead  Stock  of  the  School 
of  200/.  this  is  my  reason.  You  know  that  the  School  is  old  and  inclining 
to  Ruin,  also  casualty  of  Fire  may  happen.  The  Stock  is  ever  ready 
without  hindering  the  Town  to  build  a  new  School.  Yet  this  was  not  only 
my  reason,  which  now  I  will  declare  unto  you.  I  have  considered  many 
times  with  myself  in  what  an  Evil  Place  the  School  doth  stand  in,  both  for 
place  of  Easement  whereby  the  fields  is  abused  to  the  Annoyance  of  them 
that  pass  by  there,  as  also  for  that  they  cannot  have  Access  thither  but 
that  it  must  be  by  the  Prisoners,  whereby  great  Inconvenience  cometh. 
My  meaning  therefore  was  in  time  to  have  bought  that  plot  of  ground 
Sr  Andrew  Corbett  hath  on  the  other  side  of  the  Street,  and  to  have 
builded  a  fair  School  there  with  the  dead  Stock  of  the  School,  and  to  have 
had  a  Door  through  the  Town  Walls,  and  Stairs  or  Steps  with  great  Stones 
down  to  Severn,  where  a  fair  House  of  Office  might  have  been  made,  &c. 

"  Thomas  Asheton." 


0-- 

Head  Master  remained  with  thi 
him  was  transferred  to  St.  I  oh 
College  were  bound  to  sclo  t  fo 
bun',  if  sut  h  rould  be  found  ; 
Shropshire  ;  or,  in  default  thei 
in  any  other  county  or  shire,  pre 
educated  in  the  School. 

It   was   further  provided    tha 
revenues  should  be  kept  in  a  strc 
the  bailiffs  and  Schoolmaster  wer 
out  of  it,  not  exceeding  in/,  at 
School  and  other  specified  purf 
were  to  be  emj)loyed — first,  in  cor 
secondly,  in  building  a  countr)-  he 
Scholars  might  resort  in  time  of  tl 
sickness ;  thirdly,  in  fountling  two 
ships  for  boys  educated  in   the 
purchasing  further  Fellowships  an 
versity  from  time  to  time.     'I'hc  [ 
these  Scholarships  was  to  be  give 
of  the  town  of  Shrewsbun',  then 
the  suburbs,  or  in  the  parish  of 
natives  of  Shropshire.     Th.-  *.i...  * 
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the  controversy  between  the  Corporation  and  the  College  was* 
renewed,  and  it  continued  for  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  length,  in  1724,  the  Corporation  attempted  to 
elect  a  Master  under  the  original  charter,  but  the  election  was 
set  aside  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  by  the  House  of 
Peers. 

In  1798,  an  Act  was  passed,  in  which  the  government  of  the 
School  was  transferred  to  a  body  of  thirteen  Trustees,  of  which 
the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  time  being  was  to  be  one. 
These  Trustees,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mayor,  were  to  be 
possessed  of  a  property  qualification^  and  were  required  to 
be  resident  in  the  county  of  Salop*  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy,  the  remainder  of  the  Trustees  were  to  elect  three 
persons  proper  to  fill  it,  and  out  of  these  three  the  Corporation 
were  to  choose  one.  The  Mayor  was  to  be  chairman,  and  to 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote  at  all  meetings.  The  right  of 
St  John's  College  to  appoint  the  Head  Master  was  retained  ; 
the  preferences  formerly  given  to  burgesses  of  Shrewsbury  was 
withdrawn.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  sons  of  burgesses  should 
be  taught  gratuitously,  and  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
School  should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  exhibitions 
at  the  Universities,  open  first,  to  the  sons  of  burgesses,  then 
to  the  natives  of  the  parish  of  Chirbury,  and,  lastly,  to  natives 
of  Shropshire. 

T7i€  Buildings. — The  picturesque  appearance  of  Shrewsbury, 
from  whatever  side  we  approach  it,  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
and  surrounding  scenery,  with  the  richness  of  its  historical 
associations,  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  our  English  towns.  Shrewsbury  is  built  upon  the  slopes 
and  summit  of  a  gentle  eminence,  rising  from  the  plain  of 
North  Shropshire,  and  formed  by  one  of  the  windings  of 
**  swift  Severn  "  into  a  peninsula,  the  isthmus  or  neck  of  which, 
on  the  north-east  side,  is  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
in  breadth.  Beyond  these  limits  it  throws  out  three  long 
suburbs — the  Abbey  Foregate,  over  the  English  Bridge,  stretch- 
ing to  the  south-east  and  south ;  Frankwell,  beyond  the  Welsh 
Bridge,  to  the  north-west  and  west ;  and  the  Castle  Foregate, 


rive  miles  from  Shrewsbury 
Severn  and  Tern  Rivers,  is  the 
the  ancient  R^nian  town  of  l'ri« 
or  Viroionium  (Plolemv),  eviile 
name  of  the  nei^'hlx^iiring  mount; 
The  modern  name  is  similarly  < 
miction  of  Wrekin-ceaster,  as  ne 
village  of  Wrockwardine — Wreki 
Shrewsbury  School  are  preser\e 
several  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  n 
and  Antifiuarian  Society  contains 
discovered  at  various  times  on  tl 
last  few  years,  when  excavations 
much  spirit. 

From  its  Saxon  conciuerors,  V 
British  name)  received  the  analog" 
"  the  hill  of  shrubs/'  which  still  re 
tion  of  Shrewsbur)'.  And,  when 
shires,  that  of  which  Schrobbes-b 
called  Sc'hrobbes-byrigshire,  by  mc 
The  Normans,  whose  nicer  ears  we 
of  the  Teutonic  name,  softened  it  i 
town  has  l)een  indifferentlv  calli» 
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is  a  well-known  Greek  quotation  from  Isocrates,  importing  that 
"if  you  are  fond  of  learning  you  will  be  learned;"  the  two 
epithets,  "fond  of  learning"  and  "learned"  being  appropriated 
severally  to  two  statues  surmounting  colunms  on  either  side  of 
the  archway,  and  representing  a  schoolboy  and  a  graduate  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  present  school  was  not  erected 
in  place  of  the  old  timber  building  until  the  year  1630 ;  and 
beneath  the  central  upper  window  are  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Charles  I.  The  windows  in  the 
higher  range  are  those  of  the  Great,  or  Upper  School :  tiie 
pointed  windows  beyond  the  tower  belong  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Library,  and  the  basement  windows  beyond 
the  gateway  are  those  of  the  Lower  Schoolroom,  in  which,  on 
oaken  boards,  are  painted  the  names  of  the  alumni  who  have 
gained  academical  distinction  at  the  Universities. 

The  Laige  Schoolroom,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
upper  story,  south-westward  from  the  tower,  is,  like  the  rest  of 
the  building,  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  It  is  78  feet 
in  length  by  21  feet  in  breadth,  lighted  by  a  Late  Perpendicular 
window  at  one  end,  overlooking  the  Head  Master's  house ; 
besides  seven  square-headed  windows  down  either  side  of  the 
room,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  six  compartments  by  two 
transomed  mullions.  The  roof  and  doors  are  of  oak,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls  is  panelled  with  the  same  beneath  the 
line  of  windows. 

The  Chapel^  attended  by  the  School  on  week-day  mornings 
and  Sunday  afternoons,  was  begun  in  1595.  Some  years  after, 
it  was  furnished  with  the  carved  pulpit,  the  Bible-desk,  and  the 
scholars'  benches,  all  of  the  same  dark  oak.  An  oak  screen 
divides  the  building  into  a  chapel  and  an  ante-chapel.  This 
screen  is  open  at  the  top,  in  a  series  of  compartments  formed 
by  small  Corinthian  pillars,  from  which  rise  semicircular  arches 
intersecting  one  another.  In  front  of  the  screen,  on  each  side 
of  its  doorway,  are  now  some  plain  oak  pews  for  the  Masters. 
The  two  comers  between  these  pews  and  the  entrance  of  the 
screen  have  seats  for  two  scholars  of  the  week,  who  used  to  go 
from  them  to  the  Bible  desk,  in  order  to  read  the  first  and  second 
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Lessons.  The  pews  at  the  other  end  of  the  chape)  arc  more 
recent  M  th<-  hui  k  »r  the  antc-ch&ix:]  is  a  mucd  teat,  com- 
posed of  urii:  lunj;  licnch,  with  a  boldly-carved  open  rronl  of 
dark  oak.  {irobaMy  intended  for  strangers,  many  of  whom 
aUendcd  s-Tvice  here  in  early  times. 

Hit  Library  •i!i:is  creeled  also  in  1595,  but  underwent  con- 
siderable alicraiions  in  1815.  Squarc-hcadcd  windows  at  I  he 
ends  wcri.'  replaced  by  t!  wintcd  windows,  and  at  the 

sides  (three  gables  ha  dccn  down)  the  walls  were 

finished  wilii  a  parapet  rith  the  other  School  build- 

ings.    In  ihe  earliest  £  catalogue,  mention  is  made 

of  "  the  gallery  over  I  tiere  specially  mathematical 

bookes  and  instrumi  ided  lo  bee  disposed,"    Bf 

this  gallery  could  o:  the  old  Libraiy,  or  attii^ 

removed  :it  this  time  n  I  to  the  tower-room,  and  10 

display  thi.-  prcsenl  archea  ce-— ^,  *'hich  is  richly  panelled  aod 
onumoniL-il  with  ihc  armorial  lK\innj;s  of  lla'  School  Trustees. 
Dr.  S.  I'arr  wrote,  in  1819  : — "  U'ith  an  exception  to  the  Eton 
librarj',  enriched  as  it  some  lime  ago  was  by  Mr.  Storer's  col- 
lection, 1  have  seen  in  no  Public  School  a  Library  equal  to  that 
of  Shrewsbury.  The  room  has  been  newly, fitted  up  by  the 
Trustees,  and  the  books  have  been  arranged  in  better  order; 
and  the  caialoyiie  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  jud^ 
ment  by  the  present  learned  Master,  Dr.  Samuel  Butl»." 
There  is,  howe\'er,  good  reason  to  doubt  if  any  of  the  present 
catalogues  <an  be  considered  complete,  or  if  the  order  of  the 
books  be  such  as  to  make  reference  to  them  an  easy  matter. 
To  instance  only  the  manuscripts.  A  list  of  these  is  printed  in 
"  Ciititiogi  Lihninim  Maniiscriptoriim  Anglia  in  unum  Colhcti, 
torn.  ii.  p.  104.  Oxford,  1697."  This  list  is  most  imperfect, 
for  it  renders  them  in  number  only  thirly-seven  ;  while  in  reality 
there  are  more  than  twice  as  many.  In  each  MS.  volume  the 
first  work  only  has  been  named  ;  in  man)'  cases,  therefore, 
three  or  four  other  works  have  been  overlooked. 

In  other  respects,  the  Shrewsbury  School  Library  well  merits 
the  culogium  Dr.  Parr  bestowed  on  it.  The  benefactions  to  it 
from  1596,  when  the  list  begins,  to  the  present  day  are  very 
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numerous,  both  in  books  and  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter, 
the  most  interesting  is  A  ChronicU  of  Shrewsbury^  given  by 
"The  Senator"^  to  Dr.  Taylor,  when  a  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  and  which  Dr.  Taylor  left  at  his  death  with  the  injunc- 
tion, "  never  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Library." 

1  Richard  Lyster,  Esq.     See  page  434. 
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wreMy  shown  that  the  original  C 
was.  to  a  considerable  extent,  su 
ni*cie  by  Queen  EUzabeth,  and  tha 
upon  that  document  were  in  turn 
1798,  as  this  again  was  materiallj 
Scheme  of  1853.  in  accordaoce 
•cAcme,  the  School  is  now  goveme. 

GOVERNING  B( 

ViKXNnit  HilL  ~ 

I'Ont  Berwick. 

Sir  BddwiQ  Ld^too,  Bt  M.P. 
Sir  Vwaat  RtnrUnd  Coibrt.  Bt 
Lien  tenant-Colonel  Corbet!, 
W.  BuUer  Lloj-d.  Esq.  I   r 

The  Mayor  of  Shrewibury  (ex 

II.  VuUoriai  Anlhoriiy.—ThtK 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  autho 
sanctioning  of  bye-laws,  and  the  ait. 

III.  Endowment  Jia'tnua.—The 
School  consists  principally  of  tithe-re 
money  invested  in  the  public  funds 
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The  property  and  revenues  are  subject,  however,  to  the 
payment  of  stipends  to  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  of  St 
Mary  and  Chirbury,  and  to  the  curacies  of  Cleve  and  Astley ; 
also  to  Scholarships  or  Fellowships  and  Exhibitions  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

IV.  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  attached  to  the  Foundation, — ^These 
are : — 

1.  The  Incumbency  of  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Shrewsbury, 

2.  The  Chapelry  of  Astley. 

3.  The  Chapelry  of  Clive. 

4.  The  Vicarage  of  Chirbury.  ^ 

V.  The  Masters  and  their  Emoluments, — ^The  Charter  of 
Edward  VI.  provided  for  the  appointment  of  two  Masters  only. 
By  Mr.  Ashton's  ordinances  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be 
four  Schoolmasters  or  teachers,  the  principal  or  chief  of  whom 
was  to  receive  40/.  per  annum;  the  second,  30/. ;  the  third,  20/. ; 
and  the  fourth,  called  Accidence  Master,  10/.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  First  and  Second  Master,  as  required  by  the 
Bailiffs'  Ordinances,  were  that  each  should  be  at  the  time  of 
election  a  Master  of  Arts  of  two  years*  standing  at  the  least, 
well  able  to  make  a  Latin  verse,  and  learned  in  the  Greek 
tongue.  The  third  Master  was  to  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
least,  "  and  of  sufficient  learning  as  the  place  requireth." 

There  are  now,  in  all,  eight  Masters.  Of  these,  five  only 
receive  salaries  from  the  Trustees ;  the  rest  are  paid  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  Head  Master.  Four  of  them  are  Classical 
Masters,  one  is  Mathematical  Master,  one  French  and  German, 
one  is  for  Writing  and  Mapping  and  for  Accidence,  and  one  is 
appointed  as  Tutor  for  all  boys  below  the  Sixth  Form,  and  for 
the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the  "  Non-collegiate  class." 

The  amount  of  remuneration  received  by  the  Masters  is  very 
moderate.  The  net  income  of  the  Head  Master,  from  his 
salary  and  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  the  boys,  is  not  much  above 
2,000/.  per  annum.  The  Second  Master  receives  from  the 
same  sources  about  560/.;  the  Third  Master  about  225/.; 
the  First  Assistant  Master  300/.;  the  Second,  200/.;  and  the 
Third,  who  is  also  Mathematical  Master,   200/.      To  thesQ 
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amounts,  Iimvcvt-r,  sonic  addition  must  be  made  for  private 
],iilrils;  an.!  it  i-;  to  lie  observed  that  some  of  the  Assistants 
havL'  rnuins  j.r.iviilfd  for  them,  and  dine  at  Dr.  Kennedys 
labU-.' 

Thi'  As-i-;a:it  Masters  have  no  statutory  voice  in  regard  to 
ihL-  Sihuol  MiiiiL's,  hut  they  usually  meet  once  a  week  for  the 

VI.  Jfi:-S:/u:/. —  The  highest  number  of  boys  the  School  can 
lioasl  is  .iliout  500.  At  the  present  time  there  are  194,  of 
wlu'ui  loS  are  boarders:  27  burgesses'  sons,  and  as  such 
emilleil  to  ;;ratuitous  education;  and  S6  day  scholars  without 
pri\ili-e>i,  wlio  reside  with  their  friends,  or  with  parties  to 
wli'iiii  ihi-y  are  i.'i)nfided  by  their  friends. 

The  IkiiliiiV  Ordinances  of  1577,  give  no  fixed  limit  to  the 
a-f  of  a!ini>-ii'>n.  The  ([ualifications  were  that  the  applicant 
shiml  1  lie  able  to  "write  his  own  name  with  his  own  hand; 
read  l\n^lisli  [.erfectly ;  have  his  accidence  without  the  book. 
and  gi\e  any  case  of  any  number  of  a  noun  substantive  or 
adjeiiive,  any  jierson  of  any  number  of  a  verb  active  or  passive, 
unci  make  :i  l.-iiiii  by  any  of  the  concords,  the  Latin  words 
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The  Chancery  Scheme  for  the  management  of  the  School, 
August,  1853,  provides  that  no  boy  shall  be  admitted  under 
the  age  of  eight  years,  and  who  shall  not  previously  thereto 
be  able  to  write  and  read  English;  and  that  no  boy  shall 
continue  in  the  School  after  the  end  of  the  half-year  which 
shall  expire  next  after  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  20 
years. 

According  to  the  same  "  Scheme,"  the  sons  of  burgesses  of 
Shrewsbury  are  to  be  admitted  without  entrance  fee,  and  are  to 
be  exempt  from  payment  of  any  kind  for  instruction  in  any 
matter  which  may  be  prescribed  to  be  taught  in  the  School 

Every  other  boy  admitted  and  continued  in  the  School  is  to 
pay  an  admission  fee  of  two  guineas,  and  the  yearly  sum  of 
fifteen  guineas  for  instruction. 

It  is  further  directed  that  the  Head  Master  keep  a  correct 
registry  of  the  scholars ;  distinguishing  boarders  from  such  as 
are  not  boarders,  and  such  as  are  entitled  to  gratuitous  educa- 
tion from  such  as  are  not,  and  showing  also  the  daily  attendance 
of  the  respective  scholars.  Further,  that  a  report  shall  be 
transmitted  twice  in  every  year  to  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  each  boy,  showing  his  progress  and  general  conduct  during 
the  preceding  half  year. 

Division  of  Forms, — The  194  boys  now  in  the  School  are 
distributed  as  follows  . — 

Sixth  Form,  3  divisions. 

Fifth  2 

The  Shell  2        „ 

Fourth  Form  2        „ 

Third  do.  2        „ 
Second  do. 
First  do. 

The  subjects  of  study  at  Shrewsbury  are  much  the  same  as 
at  every  other  large  Public  School. 

The  amount  of  Classical  work  done,  and  the  number  of 
books  read  in  the  ordinary  divisions  of  the  School  are  very 
great ;  and  the  success  which  Shrewsbury  men  have  achieved 
at  the  Universities  is  a  proof  of  their  admirable  training.     The 
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A  iciicu  nas  no  such  influence. 
^  are  allowed  to  discontinue  the  s 

devote  their  time  more  cxclusivtly 

Dra'i'ifr^  is  encouraged,  and  the 

expresses  a  strong  opinion  of  its  v. 

sical  study.    There  is,  however,  no 

in  the  School,  those  boys  who  lean 

at  the  (iovernment  School  of  Desig 

History  and  Geography  are  both 
use  of  compendiums  and    abridgr 
Butler's  work. 

Nahirai  Scit'nce, — There  are  in  th 
diagrams  in  Natural  Philosophy,  but 
and  no  provision  for  instruction  in  t 

The  following  table  of  marks  in  . 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  g 
at  Shrewsbury : — 

Total,  3,ooo  ma 

1.  Translationsi  from  Greek  ami  I^tin  au 

2.  Composition,  (ireek,  Latin,  and  Knj^li 

3.  Philolog)',  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 

4.  Divinity 

5.  Histor)' and  geography 

6.  Mathematics  (including  arithmetic)   . 
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that  the  ordinary  School-work  in  Classics  and  Maiiiemalics  U 
sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  competitive  examinations  to  any 
able  and  attentive  boy.  Extra  private  tuition  when  allowed  ai 
Shrewsbury,  is  designed  to  bring  a  boy  fonvard  in  some  subject 
for  a  special  purpose. 

Examinations,  Exhibttiom,  andPiius. — A  boy  at  Shrewsbury 
School  rises  mainly  by  proficiency.  Age  and  standing,  how- 
ever, combined  with  good  conduct,  have  an  influence  on  his 
promotion. 

Two  Examinations  are  held  in  the  year — one  in  February, 
the  other  in  August ;  or,  to  speak  with  more  precision,  two 
Examinations  are  commenced,  one  before  the  Christmas  and 
one  before  the  Midsummer  vacation,  and  are  concluded  on 
the  reassembling  of  the  School  in  February  and  in  August' 
Promotions  are  awarded  as  the  result  of  these  Examinations. 
But  general  promotions  also  take  place  at  Lady-<iay  and 
Michaelmas,  for  which  there  are  no  special  Examinations. 

The  Exhibiliem  at  Shrewsbury  are  very  numerous.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commis- 
sion, gives  a  list  of  twenty-six  Exhibitions  or  Scholarships  to 
which  Shrewsbury  boys  have  claim.  They  vary  in  value  from 
10/.  to  (12,1.  per  annum,  and  are  tenable  from  three  to  eight 
years.  A  few  of  them  are  free  Exhibitions,  which  may  be  held 
at  any  College,  at  either  University ;  but  the  majority  arc 
tenable  at  particular  Colleges  only;  some  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  others  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  others 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  or  at  two  or  three  other  Colleges. 
In  some  cases  preferences  are  given  to  the  sons  of  Shrewsbury 
burgesses,  and  to  natives  of  Shropshire. 

The  annual  a^rcgate  amount  now  paid  in  Exhibitions  is 
about  [,180/. 

Prizes,  more  than  twenty  In  number,  are  given  for  Classical, 
Mathematical,  and  other  attainments.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  "  Aggregate  Merit  Prize ;"  a  prize  given  to  the  boy 
(or,  in  cases  of  eiiuality,  boys)  if  any  Form  below  the  Sixth, 
who  stands  highest  in  the  aggregate  of  literary,  industrial,  and 

H  '  fHport.  p.  311. 


piacc  m  me  dcnooi.      I'hus  the  h 
'  surpassing  any  other  boy  in  the  \ 

the  amount  of  his  merit  moncv. 
that  is  only  given  to  the  head  boy 
i  highest  merit  money  they  can  ob 

;  and  upper  division  of  the  Fifth,  5* 

Fifth,  4J.  ;  then  it  goes  down  to  3 J. 
only  get  half  a  crown  at  most ;  th 
imum  unless  they  had  all  Vs.  i.e.  a 
wise  the  merit  money  diminishes  d< 
the  minimum.  If  it  is  a  very  litt 
with  the  smaller  coin  of  sixi>ence, 

dOHTl," 

Monitorial  Sxstcm. — The  monitc 
differs  from  that  of  other  Public  i* 
right  of  punishing  distinguishes  it  f 
vails  at  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  elsewl 
position  of  the  Pncpostors  as  instru 
of  School  discipline,  and  the  organi 
distinguish  it  from  the  system  at  1 
Monitors  of  Shrewsbury'  School  ar 
obtained  their  rank  by  literary  merit 
to  wear  hats,  to  carry  a  stick,  to  go  1 
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by  signature  on  the  part  of  the  School  to  do  and  prevent  many 
things.  They  conduct  negotiations  with  the  Head  Master  on 
behalf  of  the  School,  acting  as  representatives  of  the  interests 
of  the  boys.  The  Praepostors  have  the  power  of  setting  impo- 
sitions to  a  limited  extent,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  use 
physical  means  to  enforce  their  authority.^ 

Fagging, — There  is  said  to  be  very  little  fagging  at  Shrews- 
bury. Four  fags  are  allotted  to  the  Praepostors*  room,  and  are 
employed  in  laying  the  breakfast  things,  running  with  messages, 
and  so  forth ;  but  there  is  no  "  individual  fagging.*'  The  four 
fags,  too,  are  changed  every  week.  On  certain  days  in  the 
week  all  boys  are  required  to  attend  at  football,  the  Praepostors 
engaging  to  exempt  any  boy  named  by  the  Head  Master  as 
unfitted  to  join  the  game.* 

Punishments, — Discipline  is  maintained  by  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  One  of  the  Masters  holds  the 
salaried  office  of  "  Secretary  of  Discipline.**  He  keeps  a  book 
with  two  pages  for  each  boy*s  name,  in  which  are  recorded 
his  merit  marks  and  penal  marks.  Merit  marks  are  awarded 
monthly.  The  greatest  number  obtainable  by  one  boy  is 
twelve,  namely : — 

For  good  classical  work 2 

„        mathematical  work 2 

„        French  work 2 

,,        exercises 2 

For  punctual  attendance  at  chapel 2 

For  absence  of  penal  marks 2 

12 

Four  merit  marks  purchase  a  half  holiday  in  the  ensuing 
month ;  any  number  above  this  is  rewarded  by  merit  money 
assigned. 

Boys  who  have  no  penal  marks  during  the  half  year,  and,  in 
the  summer,  those  who  are  in  the  three  first  classes,  are  allowed 
to  go  home  several  days  before  the  rest 

The  ordinary  punishments  are  impositions,  detention  during 

'  Report^  p.  320.  •  Ibid, 
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..M^  tvr  lic  "  snooting  in  the  long 
;  other  games,  unless  it  he  runnini^, 

game  to  be  above  ii/.  or  match  ove 
that  on  every  Thursday  "  before  tl 
**  shall  for  exercise  declaim  and  pi: 

There  is  now  but  one  regular  hi 
\  Saturday ;   but    there    are   occasit 

custom,  others  contingent,  which 
amount  to  a  second  in  the  week. 
al)out  three  quarters  of  an  acre  n< 
court ;  and  a  cricket-ground,  rcntec 
acres  in  extent,  at  the  distance  ol 
chiefly  practised  are  cricket,  footb: 
athletic  sports,  as  running,  leaping,  . 

"Hounds"  also  is  a  favourite  a 
and  bathing. 

The  vacations  are  eight  weeks  ir 
weeks  in  December  and  January  :  ll 
six  weeks. 

A7/\7<>//j  Ohenuinces, — The  boys 

Sunday  at  St.  Mar)''s  church,  and  ir 

at  the  School  chapel,  where  the 

them.    There  are  also  early  mornini. 
c — :-  * 
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I»  £oardinf-houirs. — Most  of  the  boarders  reside  in  one  of  two 
houses  belonging  to  the  Head  Master,  the  senior  boys  being 
taken  into  the  School-house,  where  the  Head  Master  himself 
lives,  and  the  juniors  being  placed  in  a  rented  house  adjoining, 
under  the  care  of  a  Matron  and  one  of  the  Assistant  Masters. 
In  these  two  houses  there  is  accommodation  for  about  seventy 
boys,  steeping  three  or  five  in  a  room,  and  using  three  or  four 
apartmenis  in  common  for  study.  Dr.  Kennedy,  however, 
provitles  a  third  house,  laid  out  in  studies,  four  boys  in  each. 
In  this  house  his  boarders  chiefly  live  in  the  daylight  hours, 
but  dining  and  sleeping  in  his  other  houses.  There  are  also 
three  common  rooms  for  senior  boys,  in  one  of  which  is  a  good 
library,  to  which  each  PriEposlor  gives  a  guinea  on  leaving 
school,  After  tea  all  boys  not  in  common  rooms  attend  in  the 
grest  School  with  a  Master,  and  prepare  their  work.  At  five 
mjnuteii  before  nine  the  prayer-belt  rings  to  summon  all  hoys, 
servants,  &c. ;  after  which  the  Head  Master  reads  and  comments 

*Qa  some  passage  of  Scripture,  taken  in  order.  The  prayers 
Vtt  read,  and  the  junior  boys  go  to  bed,  the  seniors  remaining 
b  common  rooms  till  10-15  p-m.' 
The  Second  Master  is  also  permitted  to  take  boarders,  and 
has  accommodation  for  about  twenty  boys ;  and  the  Master  of 
Modem  Languages  has  of  late  years  been  granted  the  same 
privilege  to  the  extent  of  four  boarders. 

The  diet  and  the  scale  of  charges  are  the  same  in  all  the 
houses.  Breakfast,  at  9  a.m.  consists  of  tea,  sugar,  milk,  and 
bread  and  butter. 

Dinner,  at  2  p.m.  consists  of  two  meats,  vegetables,  bread, 
and  table-beer,  with  pudding  or  tart  four  limes  a  week. 

Tea,  from  6-15  to  7-15  p.m.  according  to  the  season;  the 
same  as  breakfast.  In  the  Senior  Hall,  rations  of  tea  and  sugar 
are  given  out  twice  a  week ;  in  the  Junior,  the  Matron  makes 
tea  for  at!. 

tBoys  bring  to  School  two  pairs  of  sheets,  the  only  things  in 
[  shape  of  furniture  which  they  are  called  upon  to  provide. 
Dt^-ioys.—Th^  number  of  dayboys  at  this  lime  is  about 
I  Rrfcrt,  p,  31a 


Motrol;  and,  ai*liij|hu,'~^ 

notallowtdloireartlitSchoolca 
School.* 

Utus,  mdSdmilafmaiif, 
—The  aveni(e  amonnt  of  the 
MOW  made  op  will  be  best  unde 
yeai'j  biU  of  a  Pnepostor:— 

•Tnitkm      ....             ■    ■    ■    ■ 
•WMhing 

Jooniey  home      '■..., 

Letten  «nd  i«reel»  .     .     .     !     ^ 
"Printed  papert     .     .     .    .  ' 

•PritMe  itudy  ■....*.."' 

Sniigeon     .     ,  ■     .     .     . 

Bookseller      ,     .     ' 


Huter  .  . 
T»aor  .  . 
Shoemaker 
•Haircutter 
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To  this  must  be  added  for  the  first  year, — 

£  '■   • 
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Entrance  to  Boarding-hoiue 4    4' 

£t±^ 

Extra  Charga  in  UU  Option  efPartntt. 


Private  instruction  in  Clnnics,  hnlf-Tcar 

Ditto  in  French ditto  . 

„       GermsD ditto  . 

Omamenul  Drawing    .    .    ,  ditto  . 

Linear  ditto ditto  . 

Drilling ditto  . 

Dancing ditto  . 

Parents  intending  to  remove  a  boy  from  the  School,  are 
required  to  give  three  months'  notice,  or  pay  the  charge  for 
three  months'  board,  a  claim  enforced  only  in  case  of  actual 
loss  arising  from  the  omission. 


^^....(.t*    An^wn%^j» 


LIST  OF  HEAD  MASTKRS  FR 

1562.  Tlioinas  Ash  ton. 

156S.  Tliomas  I^wrencc. 

1583*  John  Mei^han. 

1636.  Thomas  Chaloncr.^ 

1646.  Richard  Pi^'otL 

1662.  Thomas  Chaloner  [a^aiti), 

1664.  Andrew  Taylor. 

16S7.  Richard  Lloyd. 

In  the  roll  of  memorable  person 
training  to   the  Schola  J^egia  Sah 

1  Chaloner  wa&  a  devoted  Royalist,  am 
Parliamentary  party  got  the  upper  hantl. 
as  a  private  tutor,  but  in  1653  we  find 
Two  years  later,  a  decree  was  issueti  that  ; 
had  l)een  ejecte^l  for  ser>'mg  the  king  sh 
ofTices,  and  once  mure  he  was  expelled  fnn 
aid  of  his  son  as  sec(md  Master,  he  oi>er 
course  of  two  years  they  hail  244  Scholars, 
families  in  the  county.     At  the  Kestoratioi 
Head  Ma&tership  of  Shrewsbury  School  1 
expulsion,  was  himself  dismissed,  and  the  \ 

s  Dr.  Jiutler  was  educated,  under  Dr.  Js 
ad\'ance  in  scholarship  gave  promise  of 
wanls   attained.      In    1702   ^«»   -^ '    ' 
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name  of  the  accomplished  poet,  the  refined  gentleman,  the 
gallant  soldier,  Sir  Philip  Sydney;^  next  to  it  is  that  of  his 

the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  to  undertake  a  new  edition 
of  Aischyltu  with  the  text  and  notes  of  Stanley.  In  i8i  i  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  was  presented  with  a  Prebendal 
Stall  at  Lichfield.  A  few  years  subsequently  he  became  Archdeacon  of 
Derby,  and,  finally,  in  1836,  he  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopal  see  of 
Lichfield. 

^  The  most  interesting  memorial  of  the  school  days  of  this  '*  Scipio, 
Cicero,  and  Petrarch  of  his  time,"  is  the  foUowing  letter,  little  known, 
which  was  written  to  him  while  he  was  at  Shrewsbury  School,  by  hia 
father,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  and  to  which  is  attached  a  postscript  from  his 
mother,  as  beautiful  and  tender  as  the  letter  itself  b  wise  and  admirable. 

•*  Sonne  Philips  I  haue  receiued  two  letters  from  you,  the  one  written  in 
Latine,  the  other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  parte,  and  will  you  to 
exercise  that  practise  of  learning  often,  for  it  will  stand  yuu  in  most  steed 
in  that  profession  of  lyfe  that  you  are  borne  to  Hue  in.     And  now  sithence 
this  is  my  first  letter  that  euer  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it  be  all 
empty  of  some  aduices,  which  my  naturall  care  of  you  prouoketh  me  to 
wish  you  to  follow,  as  documentes  to  you  in  this  your  tender  age.     Let 
your  first  action  be  the  lifting  vp  of  your  minde  to  Almighty  God  by 
hartie  praier,  and  feelingly  digest  the  wordes  you  speak  in  praier  with 
continuall  meditation,  and  thinking  of  him  to  whom  you  pray  and  vse  this 
as  an  ordinarie,  and  at  an  ordinarie  houre,  whereby  the  time  it  selfe  will 
put  you  in  remembrance  to  doo  that  thing  which  you  are  accustomed  to 
doo  in  that  time.    Apply  your  studie  such  houres  as  your  discreet  Master  doth 
assigne  you  earnestly,  and  the  time  I  know  hee  will  so  limit  as  shalbe  both 
sufficient  for  your  learning,  yea  and  salfe  for  your  health ;  and  marke  the 
sence  and  matter  of  that  you  doo  reade  as  well  as  the  words,  so  shall  you 
both  enrich  your  tongue  with  wordes,  and  your  wit  with  matter,   and 
iudgement  wil  grow,  as  yeares  groweth  in  you.     Be  humble  and  obedient 
to  your  master,  for  vnlesse  you  frame  your  self  to  obey  others,  yea  and 
feele  in  your  selfe  what  obedience  is,  you  shal  neuer  be  able  to  teach  others 
how  to  obey  you.     Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and   affable  vnto  all  men, 
with  diuersitie  of  reuerence  according  to  the  dignitie  of  the  person,  there  is 
nothing  that  winneth  so  much  with  so  little  cost,  vse  moderate  diet,  so  as 
after  your  meale  you  may  find  your  "wit  fresher  and  not  more  duller,  and 
your  body  more  liuely  and  not  more  heauie,  seldome  drinke  wine,  and  yet 
somtimes  do,  least  being  inforced  to  drinke  vpon  the  sudden  you  should 
find  your  selfe  inflamed,  vse  exercise  of  bodie,  but  such  as  is  without  periU 
of  your  bones,  or  ioints,  it  will  increase  your  force  and  enlarge  your  breath, 
delite  to  bee  cleanly  aswell  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments,  it 
shall  make  you  gratefull  in  each  company  and  otherwise  lothsome,  giue 

your 
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□oble  kinsmao  Lord  Brooke,  who  in  his  epitaph  sums  up  the 
history  of  a  prolonged  life  in  one   short   sentence — ".ftuSfct 

your  sclfc  \o  b«  merie,  for  you  degenerate  from  your  f&ther  if  you  find  nol 
your  seife  most  able  in  wit  ind  boJie,  to  do  any  thing  when  you  be  moit 
merie^  hut  Icl  your  mirth  be  euet  void  of  all  icurriltilie  and  biting  wordt  to 
any  man,  for  an  wound  giuen  by  a  worde  a  oftentimes  harder  to  bee  cored 
then  that  which  is  giueo  with  the  tword:  be  you  rather  a  hearer  and 
bearer  away  of  other  rocna  talke,  then  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  tpcch, 
otherwite  you  shalbe  accompted  to  delite  lo  heiie  your  »elf  speake.  Be 
modest  in  ecb  assenxblicj  and  rather  be  leboked  of  light  feloves  for  maid^^- 
like  shame rastn»,  then  of  your  tad  friends  for  peart  boldnet:  think  vpoa 
euery  wonJe  that  you  will  apeake  before  you  vtter  it,  and  remember  how 
nature  hath  lampered  rp  u  it  were  the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea  and 
baire  without  (he  lip*,  and  all  betokening  raines  and  bridles  to  the  Icsie 
vse  of  that  memlxr ;  aboue  all  things  tell  no  vntrulh.  no  not  in  trifle^  ihe 
cualome  of  ii  is  nought :  And  let  it  not  satisFie  you  that  the  hearen  fm  c 
time  take  it  for  a  truth,  yet  after  it  will  be  knowne  as  it  is  to  your  sbamr^ 
for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  rcproeh  to  a  Gentleman  than  to  be  accompted 
a  Iyer.  Study  and  endeuour  your  lelfe  to  be  vertuoualy  occupied,  so  shall 
you  make  such  an  habite  of  welt  doing  in  you,  as  you  shall  nut  know  ham 
to  do  euill  though  you  would  :  Remember  my  Sonne  the  Noble  bloud  yon 
are  discended  of  by  your  mothers  Nde.  and  thinkc  thai  only  by  vertoooi 
life  and  good  action,  you  may  be  an  ornament  to  thai  ylustre  family,  and 
otherwise  throueh  vice  and  tlolh  you  may  be  accompted  Lain 
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Grevil,  Servant  to  Queene  Elizabethy  Councdler  to  King  James ^ 
and  Frendto  Sir  Philip  Sydney}  From  the  names  which  follow 
we  select  a  few  of  those  best  known.  Of  the  Shrewsbury  pre- 
lates and  divines,  foremost  are  Dr.  Thompson,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  York;  Bowers,  Bishop  of . Chichester,  1724; 
andTHOMAS,^successivelyof  St.  Asaph,  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury, 
1743 — 61 ;  Dr.  Scott,  Master  of  Baliol,  and  Dr.  Cradock,  Prin- 
cipal of  Brazenose  Colleges,  Oxford ;  Dr.  Bateson,  Master 

this  time  I  wUl  write  vnto  you  no  other  letter  than  this,  wherby  I  first  blesse 
you,  with  my  desire  to  God  to  plant  in  you  his  grace,  and  secondarily 
wame  you  to  haue  alwaies  before  the  eyes  of  your  mind,  these  excellent 
counsailes  of  my  Lord  your  deere  Father,  and  that  you  fayle  not  con- 
tinually once  in  foure  or  five  daies  to  reade  them  ouer.  And  for  a  finall 
leave  taking  for  this  time,  see  that  you  she  we  your  selfe  as  a  louing  obedient 
Scholer  to  your  good  Maister,  to  goueme  you  yet  many  yeeres,  and  that 
my  Lord  and  I  may  heare  that  you  profile  so  in  your  learning,  as  thereby 
you  may  encrease  our  louing  care  of  you,  and  deserue  at  his  handes  the 
continuance  of  his  great  ioy,  to  have  him  often  witnesse  with  his  own 
hande  the  hope  he  hath  in  your  well  doing.     Farewell  my  little  Phillip^ 

and  once  againe  the  Lord  blesse  you. 

Your  louing  Mother, 

Marie  Sidney.** 

^  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  two  men  destined  to  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  countr/s  annals  subsequently,  should  have  entered  the  same  School 
on  the  same  day.     In  the  Register  we  read : — 

"flino  Sontiit  1564.  16  <rii.  Vol.  V^fUpyns  <^Oiicit  Clfvs  et  lims  l^rfcf  Sftnrv 
iilUus  )r  9nisirst  (n  tftntft,  CTiRtUc,  et  9ra(B(  9Ti<8il(s  coRfiBtin  tfamftrUt.  sec 
■•n  <Hlllnts  GartcrK  |8(Utls. 

"  ^oolkus  (Srrptell  fiUas  rt  \vxt%  §wX\i  GrcskrU  flnKgrri  kc  l^isc^nyr  tfoirtt  ft 
€tn(t.  caiTtBUl.  dtHcm  Hie." 

«  Respecting  this  prelate  there  was  an  odd  story  once  current,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  Bishop  Newton  (of  Bristol).  '*  There  were  at  the 
same  time  two  Dr.  Thomas's  who  were  not  easily  distinguished ;  for  some- 
body was  speaking  of  Dr.  Thomas,  and  it  was  asked,  *  Which  Dr.  Thomas 
do  you  mean?' — *  Dr.  John  Thomas.'  *They  are  both  named  John.' — 
*  Dr.  Thomas  who  has  a  living  in  the  City.' — *They  both  have  livings  in 
the  City.'  *  Dr.  Thomas  who  is  chaplain  to  the  king.' — '  Both  are 
chaplains  to  the  king.'  *  Dr.  Thomas  who  is  an  eloquent  preacher.' — 
'They  are  both  eloquent  preachers.'  *Dr.  Thomas,  then,  who  squints!' 
— *  Sir,  they  both  squint'  "  Eventually,  to  add  to  the  coincidences,  they 
both  became  Bishops ! 

F  F 
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of  St.  John's,  Cambridge ;  the  Deans  of  Welts  and  Llandaff ; 
Archdeacons  WiLSdN.  Evans,  France,  Crawi-ET,  Fihtlkes, 
and  CoBBuLU ;  Dr.  E.  H.  Gifford,  late  Head  Mnster  of  Kr- 
mingham  School  ;  Dr.  Feile,  late  Head  Master  of  Kcfitoa 
School,  and  Dr.  Humphrey,  Rector  of  Sl  Martin's,  Amottg 
those  eminent  in  other  walks  arc.  Sir  John  Harrington,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  English  version  of  Ariosto'a 
Orlando  Furioso ;  Sir  Edwin  Sandvs,  the  friend  and  pupil 
of  "Judicious"  Hooker;  his  brother,  (iEOBCE  Sandys,  the 
traveller;  James  Hakkington,  the  author  of  Octana,  who, 
though  a  speculative  republican,  was  the  faithful  friend  of 
Charles  I.  and  attended  him  to  the  scatfold  ;  Sir  Thomas 
JoN'ES,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Picas,  Sir  Thouas 
Powis,  Attorney-General  to  James  II.  who,  with  Sir  William 
Williams  Solicitor-General,  and  subsequently  Speaker  of 
Ihc  House  of  Commons,  conducted  the  trial  of  the  sevra 
bishops ;  RiCHARR  Lvster,'  the  head  cf  the  Shrepshire 
Tories,  and  who,  from  his  long  parliamentary  career  of  forty- 
live  years,  was  called  "the  Senator ;"  Cit:oRGE  Saville,  Mai^ 
(|uis  of  Halifax^   (Macaulay's    "Accomplished    Trimmer"); 
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William  Wycherley,  the  dramatist ;  Ambrose  Phillips,  who, 
notwithstanding  Pope's  satirical  allusions  to  his  wit,  was  a  man 
of  varied  ability ;  Dr.  John  Taylor,^  the  Editor  of  Lysias 
and  Demosthenes^  who  bequeathed  his  extensive  library  and 
considerable  fortune  to  Shrewsbury  School ;  Mr.  Munro,  the 
Editor  of  Lucretius;  Mr.  Major,  the  Editor  of  Juvenal;  Mr. 
Shilleto,  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark, 
the  accomplished  public  orator  of  Cambridge;  Mr.  Charles 
Darwin,  the  great  naturalist;  Lieutenant -Colonel  D. 
Lysons;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montague;  Mr.  Arthur 
Phayre,  Commissioner  at  Ava ;  the  late  Rev.  C.  Hartshorne; 
Mr.  Basil  Jones,  historian  of  St  David's ;  and  Mr.  Smart 
Hughes,  the  traveller  and  historian. 

signifies  no  more  than  this :  that  if  men  are  together  in  a  boat,  and  one 
part  of  the  company  would  weigh  it  down  on  one  side,  another  would 
make  it  lean  as  much  the  contrary ;  it  happens  that  there  is  a  third  opinion 
of  those  who  conceive  it  would  do  as  well  if  the  boat  went  even,  without 
endangering  the  passengers.  Now  His  hard  to  imagine  by  what  figure  in 
language,  or  by  what  rule  in  sense,  this  comes  to  be  a  fault,  and  it  is  much 
more  a  wonder  it  should  be  thought  a  heresy." 

^  Boswell  records  an  anecdote  told  by  Dr.  Johnson  of  this  learned  and 
very  amiable  man,  who  was  the  son  of  a  poor  barber  in  Shrewsbury, 
and  originally  intended  for  the  same  line  of  business.  "  Demosthenes 
Taylor,  as  he  was  called,"  said  Johnson,  '*  that  is  the  editor  of  Demosthenes^ 
was  the  most  silent  man,  the  merest  statue  of  a  man  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  once  dined  in  company  with  him,  and  all  he  said  during  the  whole  time 
was  no  more  than,  Richard,  How  a  man  should  say  only  Richard^  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine.  But  it  was  thus ;  Dr.  Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr. 
Zachary  Grey,  and  ascribing  to  him  something  that  was  written  by  Dr. 
Richard  Grey,  so,  to  correct  him,  Taylor  said,  *  RkhardJ  "  In  comment- 
ing on  this  story,  the  biographer  of  Demosthenes  Taylor  suggests  that  as 
Taylor  was  remarkable  for  an  easy  flow  of  talk,  and  an  almost  irrepressible 
love  of  narrating  anecdotes,  his  silence  was  for  that  evening  only,  and 
might  have  been  the  result  of  his  feeling  annoyed  at  the  **  robust "  style  in 
which  the  Great  Cham  of  literature  was  wont,  in  mixed  companies,  to 
monopolize  the  conversation. 
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Rer.  G.  W.  Fisher,  M.A. 
Rev.  J.  Chapman,  M.A. 
Rct.  T.  W.  Lewis,  M.A. 
G.  Proton,  Ewi.  RA. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  THE  PUBLIC 
J  SCHOOLS'  COMMISSIONERS. 

Subject  to  an  exception  of  small  importance  concerning  one 
of  the  boarding-houses,  the  Commissioners  consider  all  their 
General  Recommendations  applicable  to  Shrewsbury,  and  they 
add  the  following  special  Recommendations  : — 

That  the  Governing  Body  consist  of  thirteen  members,  of 
whom  three  should  be  named  by  the  Corporation  of  Shrews- 
bury, one  by  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  one  by  the  Masters  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  one  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Clirist 
Church,  Oxford,  and  three  by  the  Crown.  The  other  four 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  Governing  Body  itself.  The 
Governors  at  their  first  meeting  to  elect  one  of  their  number  to 
be  Chairman,  and  another  to  be  Deputy  Chairman. 

That  the  Corporation,  the  three  Colleges,  and  the  Crown  at 
once  nominate  one  apiece,  to  be  added  to  the  Governing  Body, 
which  will  thus  be  raised  to  seventeen  members  exclusive  of 
the  Mayor,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  only  temporary,  and  that 
there  be  no  fresh  appointment  till  the  number  has  been  reduced 
below  thirteen ;  except  that  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation 
of  any  of  the  five  additional  members  before  that  minimum  has 
been  reached,  the  vacancy  be  supplied  by  the  same  authority 
as  that  by  which  the  member  dying  or  resigning  had  originally 
been  appointed.  After  the  number  of  the  Governors  has  been 
reduced  below  thirteen,  the  vacancies  to  be  filled  by  alternate 
nominations  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Crown,  until  each  has 
nominated  three  members.  The  next  four  vacancies  to  be  filled 
by  election. 


DOW  given  to  the  Visitor  should  be 
That  inasmuch  aa  by  the  arrang 
bridge  University  Commissioners,  a 
dalcn  College,  tiie  Scholars  of  Shr 
deprived  of  their  exclusive  claim  to 
at  that  college,  it  is  just  that  the 
hibitioners  from  Shrewsbury  School 
released  from  the  necessity  of  ente 
and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
exhibitions  at  any  College  at  Oxfon 
That  the  Careswell  Exhibitions, 
and  exhibitions  and  other  emolumeii 
bury  School  are  now  eligible,  eithe 
other  candidates  to  whom  a  prefe 
the  emoluments  of  which  are  suppli 
or  for  any  particular  College,  be 
successful  candidates  respectively. 
University. 

That  a  scheme  be  prepared  for 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  into  oi 
muting  the  various  Scholarships  and 
tenable  at  various  Colleges  forvarioi 
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[roiled  to  40  boys  at  a  time,  and  that  these  40  be  called  Free 
'Scholars,  and  be  selected  from  among  (he  sons  of  burgesses  in 
the  first  instance,  and,  after  these  have  been  provided  for,  then 
by  com|>etitive  examinations  open  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
under  the  age  of  15. 

That  after  the  expiration  of  35  years,  all  local  and  other 
rticular  rights  to  free  education  at  the  School  be  abolished, 
id  that  thereafter  the  free  Scholarships  be  filled  up  by  free 
competition  open  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Thai  all  the  boys  in  the  School  be  equally  eligible  to  the 
several  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  at  the  Universities, 

That  the  tuition  fees  should  be  raised  to  twenty  guineas,  and 
that  the  Governors  should  pay  those  of  the  Scholars. 

Thil  it  is  ex[)edient  to  suspend  a  portion  of  the  pAhibitions 
for  so  many  years  as  may  be  requisite,  in  order  to  meet  the 
dem&nd  for  new  buildings. 

That  a  sum  be  forthwith  expended  sufficient  to  provide  a 
:ntc  for,  and  build,  two  boarding  houses,  one  capable  of  eon- 
ling  not  les.i  than  60  boys  to  be  kept  by  the  Head  Master, 
capable  of  containing  not  less  than  40  boys  lo  be 
iei)t  by  the  Under  Master. 
That  the  flovemors  select  two  places  for  this  purpose,  of 
'hich  the  one  intended  for  the  Head  Master's  boarding  house 
icdiately  to  be  erected  should  form  part  of  a  larger  design, 
iprehcnding  a  plan  for  School  buildings  hereafter  to  be 
ised  when  funds  shall  be  forthcoming,  and  the  occasion  for 
'doing  so  shall  seem  to  the  Governors  (o  have  arrived. 

That   the   Governors  be   recommended   to  raise   the   sum 

required  for  these  purposes  by  the  sale  of  the  whole  or  part 

of  the  funded  property  now  in  their  hands,  and  by  borrowing 

louch  further  sum  as  may  be  necessary  on  the  security  of  the 

ibered  portion  of  the  tithe  rent  chaises  belonging  to 

le  School. 

That  the  two  houses  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Governors 
lould  build  be  assigned  to  the  Head  Master  and  Second 
respectively.  That  no  rent  be  charged  for  Ihem  ;  but 
It  in  lieu  of  rent  a  capitation  charge  of  3/.  be  made  for  each 
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boarder  on  the  annual  average  number  of  boardei&  That  117 
.of  the  other  Masters  (whether  classical  or  Dot)  be  at  liberty  to 

open  boarding  houses  on  their  o*-n  account,  with  the  pennu- 
sion  in  each  case  of  the  Governors,  and  under  reguladont  to 
Ite  made  by  them,  and  that  they  be  subject  to  the  same  capita- 
tion charge  of  3/,  [ler  boarder.  The  capitation  fee  to  be  paid 
into  the  Tuition  Fund, 

That  immediate  stcjis  be  taken  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Master  in  Natural  Science,  to  be  at  once  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Non-collegiate  Class. 

That  the  fees  charged  to  the  "Non-collegiate"  CUss  be 
equal  to  those  charged  to  the  rest  of  the  School. 

That  no  Iwy  be  allowed  to  join  the  "  Non-collegiate ''  Clan 
except  either  on  his  first  admission  to  the  School  or  after  he 
has  reached  the  Fifth  Form.  In  the  latter  case  provision  should 
be  made  upon  the  same  principles  as  at  other  schools  for  allowing 
boys  either  to  discontinue  the  higher  kinds  of  composition  onlf, 
or  to  distonlinue  Creek  and  original  composition  altogether. 

That  in  order  to  jirevent  the  "  Non-collegiate"  Class  becim- 
ing  a  refuge  for  the  idle,  there  should  be  a  stringent  s)-sten  of 
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That  the  lowest  age  for  admission  into  the  School  be  9  years, 
and  the  highest  14  years,  and  that  no  boy  remain  in  the  School 
after  19. 

That  the  Governors  should  annually  appoint  Examiners  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  School,  to  examine  the  whole 
School,  and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  Governors,  and  that 
the  selection  of  the  Exhibitioners  for  the  year  be  made  by  the 
Examiners. 
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Proper  accommodation  having  been  ftiroished,  and  liberal  I 
contributions  having  been  supplied,  by  the  citizens  for  their  J 
support,  a  Charter  was  prei»red  under  the  Great  Seal,  bjr  I 
which  it  was  ordained  that  "  the  hospitals  aforesaid,  when  they  ( 
shall  be  founded,  erected,  and  established,  shaL  be  named  and  \ 
called  the  Hospitals  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  King  of  England,  of  I 
Christ,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  ;  and  tlie  Mayor,  [ 
commonalty,  and  citizens  of  the  City  of  London,  and  their  | 
•uccessurs,  shall  be  called  Governors  of  the  said  Hospitals.' 

The  Charter  included  the  grant  of  the  Palace  of  Bridewell  | 
and  of  certain  lands,  tenements,  and  revenues  of  the  annual  value  I 
of  about  450/.  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Savoy,  lately  I 
dissolved,  together  with  a  licence  to  take  lands  in  mortmain,  or  | 
otherwise,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  4,000  marks  for  the  m, 
tenance  of  these  Foundations.  In  connexion  with  this  last  I 
endoB-ment,  an  incident  is  related  by  Stow,  which  is  touchJngly 
characteristic  of  the  amiable  young  prince  to  whom  we  owe  these  J 
charities.  A  blank  had  been  left  in  the  patent  for  the  sum  I 
Thich  His  Majesty  should  be  pleased  to  grant.  "  He,  looking  ] 
on  the  void  place,  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and  with  his  own  f 
hand  wrote  this  sum,  '4,000  marks  by  the  year ;'  and  then  said,  I 
ID  the  hearing  of  hia  council,  'Lord,  I  yield  thte  most  hearty  | 
thanks  thai  thou  hast  gix'<ett  me  life  thus  long,  to  finish  this  work  j 
JSs  the  glory  of  thy  name'  " 

Edward  lived  but  a  month  after  signing  the  Charter  of  Incor- 

ralion  of  the  Royal  hospitals  ;  but  the  citizens  had  proceeded 
BO  energetically  with  the  repairs  of  the  old  conventual  edifice   | 
which  at  first  formed  Christ's  Hospital,  that  no  less  than  340  ' 
poor  children  who  had  been  admitted  went  up  with  the  Cor-   ' 
poration  to  the  King's  palace,  and  received  the  Charter  shortly 
fter  it  had  been  signed.'     Although  the  three  hospitals  men- 
tioned had  each  of  them  a  distinct  object,  their  revenues  were   I 
.derived  at  first  from  a  common  fund,  and  their  expenditure    ' 
was  directed  by  one  corporation.     It  is,  perhaps,  impossible   > 
sow  to  determine  when  the  manors  and  estates  named  in  the 

>  Tlicn:  IB  a  line  picture  itLributed  to  Holbein  in  the  HsU  of  Ouilrt's 
KHoqiitft],  which  repreieats  this  preaenlation. 
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subsequently  indispensable  by  the  g: 
of  Ic^Mcics  to  one  or  other  of  the 
more  or  less  impressed  with  their  n 
licfore  the  Foundation  of  Chris) 
Schools,  established  bv  Henn*  VI.  i 
together  with  the  Schools  attached 
the  only  provision  for  education  witl 
School,  indeed,  had  been  founded 
by  Dean  Colet,  in  15 12,  and  had 
reputation,  but  the  number  of  pup 
was  natural,  therefore,  that   the   n 
looked  upon  with  pride,  and  be  su 
citizens  of  the  metropolis.     Stow  tel 
day  immediately  succeeding  the  0 
children  lined  the  City  i)rocession  fn 
Lane,    **  in  Cheape,"  to  St.  Paul's, 
was  of  nisset  cotton  ;  but  on  the  I 
were    ]»resent  at  St.   Mar)-  Spilal,  y 

1  One  <if  tho  earliest  ami  most  in  tort* 
II<»S]>it.il  was  that  niailc  by  Richard  Ca-^tcllc 
tloscnhcs  : — **This  IlnsjMtal  l)cin«^  tlius  k 
there  was  rnic  Richard  Casiol!,  alias  Ca? 
Westminster,  a  man  of  ^reat  travaile  nm 
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^^Hknnually  preached  In  Easter  week,  they  were  hubited  in  the 
^^Vcostume  by  which  they  have  been  ever  since  Jistinguished. 
^■'  This  poculiiir  gaiU  consisu  of  a  long  blue  coat,  reaching  to  the 
^B  ankles,  and  girt  about  the  waist  with  a  leather  strap ;  a  yellow 
^V  cassock,  or  petticoat,  now  worn  under  the  coat  only  during 
n-inCer,  though  originally  an  inseparable  appendage  throughout 
the  year,  and  stockings  of  yellow  worsted.  A  pair  of  white 
bands  round  the  neck  are  a  compromise  for  the  rigid  ruff,  or 
,  Collar,  which  of  old  was  a  part  of  the  dress  of  all  ranks  except 
the  lowest ;  and  the  black  cap,  now  no  longer  wora,  upon  the 
imallness  of  which  the  "  Blues  "  once  piqued  themselves  as  a 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  school,  was  a  vestige  of  the  cap  of 
larger  dimensions  worn  by  citizens  at  the  period  of  the  foun<la- 
tion.  There  is  an  old  tradition  still  cherished  with  pardonable 
vanity  by  the  boys,  that  their  antique,  and,  we  should  fear, 
uncomfortabte  drugget-gown  was  once  of  blue  velvet,  fastened 
with  silver  buttons,  and  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  ordinary  habit 
of  their  Royal  founder  !  • 

The  cflbris  of  the  Governors  to  popularise  the  new  School 
WCK  speedily  rewarded.  Donations  poured  in  from  many 
quarters,  and  several  benevolent  persons  interested  themselves 
in  the  improvement  of  the  buildings,  and  in  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  children.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  obtain- 
ince  of  the  public,  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital 
subscribed  liberally  among  themselves  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  establishment.  By  an  Act  of  Common  Council,  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  it  had  been  ordained  that  ail 
voollen  cloth  brought  for  sale  to  London  should  be  first  lodged, 
under  severe  penalties  for  default,  in  the  market  of  Blackwell 
'  Hall.  Shonly  after  the  Foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital,  it 
happened  that  the  entire  management  of  this  market  was  vested 
in  Uie  Governors,  and  they  resolved  to  apply  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  the  monopoly  towards  the  support  of  the  Hospital. 

In  the  year  1554.  an  Act  of  Common  Council  was  passed 

prohibiting,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  prevailing  desecration 

of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  and  another  for  limiting,  in  the  same 

'  1tQ\lo^%  iriilory  0/ Cknsti  HosfilaS. 
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manner,  the  cost  or  ci\-ic  enteitainments ;  ind  in  both  c 
U-3S  ordered  that  "one  moiety  of  such  paios  and  i 
should  go  to  Christ's  Hospital.  Collectioni  iat  nippoiting  Ac 
School  H'ore  also  made  every  month  in  the  various  civic  waidt 
by  order  of  the  lx>rd  Ma)'Or  and  Aldermen,  and  boxes  wen 
set  up  in  the  cloisters  to  receive  the  contrilnitions  of  die 
charitalilc' 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  School's  existence,  it  mt 
necessiir^',  when  a  child  was  presented  for  admission,  for  lus 
friends  tu  have  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Alderman  of  tiie 
^^'a^l,  or  his  deputy,  and  by  at  least  six  of  the  most  substantial 
residents  of  the  parish,  that  the  child  waa  above  four  yean  cf 
age,  and  bom  in  wedlock  ;  and  that  his  father  was  a  freeman, 
destitute  of  the  means  of  supporting  his  family.  It  was  fiirtber 
]>rovick'd  "  that  the  ordinance  touching  the  admittinge  6t 
children  lie  not  broken,  except  in  cases  of  extremitye,  when 
loss  of  lifTe  and  jierishinge  would  presentlye  foUowe,  if  they  be 
not  receaved  into  the  said  Hospitall."  As  regarded  the  edo- 
calion  and  apprenticeship  of  those  admitted,  it  was  ordered 
that,  being  "  men-children,"  they  should  write,  and  read,  and 

it  aci  uunts  ;  but  such  as  were  found  " 
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the  Court  Book  divides  into  250  who  were  to  "  lodge  and  learn," 
and  150  "sucking  children." 

Even  thus  early,  Christ's  Hospital  appears  to  have  attained 
a  respectable  position  among  the  metropolitan  Schools.  Speak- 
ing of  1555,  Stow  tells  that  during  that  year,  "  On  Bartholomew 
even,  after  the  Lord  Maior  and  Aldermen  of  London  had 
ridden  about  St  Bartholomew's  faire,  they  came  to  Christ's 
Hospital,  within  Newgate,  where  they  heard  a  disputation 
between  y«  scholers  of  Pauls  Schoole,  St.  Anthonies  Schoole 
and  the  scholers  of  y«  said  hospitall ;  for  whom  was  provided 
3  games,  which  was  3  pens.  The  best  penne  of  silver  and  gilt, 
valued  at  5s.  woon  by  a  scholer  of  St  Anthonies  Schoole,  and 
the  master  of  that  schoole  had  6s.  8  pence ;  the  second  a  pen 
of  silver  parcell  gilt,  valued  at  4^.  woon  by  a  scholer  of  Paules 
Schoole,  and  his  master  had  5J.  in  money ;  y«  third  a  pen  of 
silver,  valued  at  31.  woon  by  a  scholer  of  y«  said  [Christ's] 
hospitell,  and  his  master  had  45. ;  and  there  were  2  priests, 
masters  of  Art,  appointed  for  judges,  which  had  each  of  them 
a  silver  rule  for  their  jfeines,  valued  at  6  shillings  eight  pence 
the  peece.  The  disputation  being  ended,  the  Maior  and  Alder- 
men entered  the  hall  where  the  children  of  the  Hospital  use  to 
dine,  and  had  fruit  and  wine,  and  so  departed."^ 

From  1553  to  1600  the  donations  and  bequests  to  the 
Foundation,  which  were  principally  bestowed  by  Governors, 
amounted  to  9,828/.  and  the  estates  settled  on  it  only  to  a 
small  annual  sum.  As  out  of  these  revenues,  400  children 
were  maintained  and  educated,  and  many  poor  relieved,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  a  time  arrived  when  it  became  necessary  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  Hospital's  inmates  and  pensioners. 

In  1592  and  in  1595  the  deficiency  of  funds  compelled  the 
Governors  to  apply  to  the  City  for  relief.  The  application 
was  unsuccessful,  and  by  1597  the  expenditure  had  so  far 
exceeded  the  incomings  that  the  institution  was  found  to 
be  800/.  in  debt  Shortly  afterwards,  the  finances  continuing 
in  an  embarrassed  state,  the  Lord  Mayor  appointed  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  parish  collections,  and  gave  directions 

^  Stow's  Annaisy  2  Eliz.  c.  27. 
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for  their  buing  resumed,  ordering  at  the  lune  t 
cvfry  diilil  prusenied  for  admission,  and  eveij  \ 
for  K'lk'l',  >li>>uUl  [iroduce  a  certificate  from  the  pariah  of  tiie 
ur^'fiuy  uf  lilt  case'  The  result  of  these  and  other  meaauns 
for  Icssunin^'  tlic  |>rc:isure  upon  the  Hospital,  together  with 
iliL-  aiil  of  many  tiiiK-l}'  benefactions,  was  that  the  estaUidi- 
mem  Ml nt)oim !(.'<)  all  its  difficulties.  A  main  assistant  IB 
this  hai>i>>-  con-^imimation  was  I^y  Mary  Ramsey,  widow  of 
Sir  Thomas  Rnmscy,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1577,  and 
soinotime  ^^L'^i(]L■^t  of  the  Hospital.  By  her  will,  dated  the 
19th  of  lanuan-.  i5g6,  this  munificent  woman  bequeathed  to 
the  rharily  I'state^.  then  worth  ^aal. ^r  annum  (now  prodndng 
more  than  4.0Q0/.  a  year),  besides  the  ad\'0W5ons  of  five  livings 
MorcoviT,  liy  a  (u<1icil  dated  July  8, 1601,  she  added  a  beqnett 
of  2,000/,  to  bo  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land,  tenements,  inc. 
of  tliL-  annual  value  of  100/.  from  the  rents  of  which  she  dtiected 
:i  i.-t.-rt:itn  amount  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor  of  four 
jwrishus  in  Lomlon,  and  i/.  to  be  jKiid  for  two  sennona  to  be 
preached  in  C'hrist  Church  annually.  The  Governors  also  pay 
from  her  beijiiesls  40/.  a  year  towards  the  support  of  two  Fd- 
s  and  four  Scholars  at  St.  Peter's  Collegi--.  Cambridi 
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ined  and  educated,  and  i,?4o  pensioners  received  relief  in 
ii  three  different  periods  in  the  year  1655  ihc 
number  of  the  former  was  900,  9S0,  and  1,120  respectively.' 
At  the  same  time  weekly  allowances  were  made  for  nursing  a 
large  portion  of  the  younger  children  in  various  parts  of  the 
.  A  seminary  was  also  established  at  Hertford,  and  another 
It  Ware,  with  accommodation  for  a  master  and  140  boys, 
k  A  few  years  later,  a  projecl  was  suggested  by  Sir  Robert 
Jayton,  one  of  the  Governors,  which  seemed  calculated  to 
ment  the  utility  of  the  institution  considerably.    This  was 
e  establishment  of  a  Mathematical  School  in  connexion  with 
B  Hospital.     The  project  was  warmly  received  by  the  most 
itinent  of  the  Governors — Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Sir  Christopher 
RTren,  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  and  Samuel  Pepvs,  and  by 
Bieir  exertions,  and  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  II.),  a  Royal  Charter  was  obtained,  and  the  School 
opened  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  II.  in  1673, 
^   For  tile  endowment  of  this  School  tlie  King  undertook  to 
W/ff  an  annuit}-  of  1,000/.  terminable  in  seven  years ;  to  which 
^■e  subsequently  added  a  yearly  grant  of  370/.  lor.  payable  at 
Hhe  Exchequer,  for  the  apprenticing  the  boys  to  merchantmen. 
This  was  not  a  vety  munificent  endowment,  but  the  deficiencies 
in  Royal  patronage  were  amply  compensated  from  other  sources. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  donors  to  this  Foundation  was 
Mr,  Henry  Stone,  one  of  the  Governors,  who  gave  during  his 
life  the  annual  sum  of  57/,  ds.  %d.  "  for  the  beUer  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  children  on  King  Charles's  foundation, 
or  increasing  of  their  number,"  and  who  by  will  left  the  main 
bulk  of  his  property  to  the  Hospital,  with  a  provision  that  at 
least  50/.  should  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Mathema- 
tical School,     Another  benefactor,  Samuel  Travera,  Esq.  gave 
the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  school  for  the  education  of  as  many  sons  of 
lieutenants  in  the  navy  as  the  proceeds  would  support ;  and 
litis  School  has  been  united  witli  the  Royal  Mathematical 
School,  to  which  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  preparatory. 
■  HiOery  •>/  Ckriifs  Hes^ilal. 

ac 
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For  some  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Sd 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  instrumental  in  its  cnadoo 
a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare.  Mr.  Pcpys  cunsUntly  atto 
the  examination  of  the  boy-s,  and  Sir  Jonas  Mocr^  one  o 
first  practical  Mathematicians  of  the  day,  uoderiook  th«  i 
pilatinn  of  a  complete  system  of  Mathematics  for  the  osco 
School. 

Upon  the  deaths  of  the  two  Masters  first  appointed 
Leake  and  Mr.  Pertins,  the  instruction  of  the  boys  fell 
very  inefficient  hands  ;  so  much  so,  that  when  Mr.  Pcpys, 
had  been  absent  from  the  examinations  for  some  time, 
again  present,  the  ignorance  of  the  boys  drew  from  hi 
severe  remonstrance  against  their  Masters. 

Having  tteen  appointed  Treasurer,  an  office  vrhtcb  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Vice-President,  this  very 
man  determined  upon  a  complete  reformation  of  the  Sd 
and  notwithstanding  every  expedient  which  interested  ingei 
could  demise  was  employed  to  thwart  his  labours,  he  r 
rested  till  he  had  carried  his  scheme  of  improvement 
operation.  Among  other  measures,  after  reducing  the  ga 
mismanagement  to  order,  Mr.  Pepys  separated  the  bo)-3  of 
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ious,  and  for  many  years  ihcy  conlinucd  lo  be  the  terror  of 
School.     At  last,  in  1775,  a  Master  of  the  Mathematical 
lool  was  found  in  Mr,  William  Wales,  who  did  much  to  curb 
intolerable  wilfulness  of  the  young  upstarts.    At  the  begin- 
ig  of  his  duties  ht  had  to  battle  terribly  for  the  mastery,  but 
achieved  it,  and  under  his  judicious  but  inflexible  discipline, 
spirit  of  insubordination  which  had  bo  long  been  rampant 
effectually  subdued.^ 
The  imjirovement  effected  in  the  discipline  of  the  "  King's 
Ward"  was  insufficient,  notwithstanding,  to  lessen  the  assumed 
superiority  of  these  boys  over  the  others  *  They  were  no  longer 
the  tyrannous  oppressors  of  former  days,  but  they  dairaed,  and 
often  obtained,  a  degree  of  deference  from  their  younger  com- 
rades.    As  they  were  not  permitted,  however,  to  continue  at 
lOol  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  tlieir  advantage  over  the 
ler  boys  was  greatly  reduced,  so  that  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
led  that  the  elder  ones  among  the  latter  successfully  resisted 
keir  impertinences.     Hence  conflicts,  sometimes  of  a  serious 
occurred,  and  at  last  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  put 
end  to  these  collisions  by  dissolving  the  union  of  the  exclu- 
res ;  and  the  King's  boys,  though  still  distinguished  by  a 

■al  badge,  were  dispersed  among  the  other  wards. 
From  the  ravages  of  the  Plague  in  1665,  Christ's  Hospital 
comparatively  exempt,  but  the  ancient  buildings  which 
it  occupied  were  seriously  damaged  by  the  Great  Fire ;  and 
although  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  enabled  the  Govemora  to 
restore  that  part  of  the  edifice  which  was  less  injured  so  as  to 
Aimish  a  temporary  accommodation  for  the  children,  the  calls 
m  public  and  private  bounty  were  so  numerous  and  pressing 
the  time  that  a  perfect  restitution  was  for  the  moment 
ipracticable.  In  1675,  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  whom  we  have 
1  He  was  II  itrsclical  sailor,  or  plain,  simple  maiuiers,  with  a  huge  person. 
Leigh  Hunt  tells  us  ihal,  when  in  OtBhcite  with  Captain  Cook,  (he  natives 
played  Wales  a  trick  wliile  hnthing  and  stole  his  jfwi//-clothe&,  a  libertj 
nUch,  whenever  he  crlated  the  atorj,  the  bojrs  dedded  to  be  inctedililc. 
B>  It  was  an  etiqaette  among  them  never  to  move  out  of  a  right  line  as  ihcy 
Miked,  andif  a  minor  bny  stood  in  the  way  to  itride  him  down  as  if  imeon- 
Hws  that  such  inferior  creatures  eiiiled. 
F  C  C  a 


Strict  injunction  of  secrecy  upon 
whom  he  had  entnistcd  the  iiiuli 
imj»roveiTients,   which   had   tlic   ci 
amount  of  the  orii^inal  cstinuitL", 
payment  of  which,  owing  to  the  tic 
upon  Sir  Robert.   Ui>on  the  umip 
CJa^-ton,  having  become  an  obje 
political  grounds,  was  ejected  fro 
and  from  the  government  of  the 
cumstances,  Mr.  Finnin  thought 
keep  the  secret,  but  regarded  it  as 
of  so  true  a  patriot  in  its  projje 
accordingly  divulged,  and  the  me 
ficence  is  now  recorded   beneatl 
founder  in  a  niche  above  the  sout 

The  example  set  by  Sir  Rober 
In  1680  a  survev  was  taken  of  th 
to  be  so  irreparably  dilapidated 
then   Presiilent  of  the  Ho>j)ital,  • 
agreed  to  take  the  cost  of  the 
upon  himself 

The  Hall,  as  rebuilt  bv  Sir  Tn 
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Itid  Broxbournc,  the  foundation  of  a  suitable  house  for  the 
reception  of  the  younger  diiltlren  was  laid  in  the  town  of 
Hertford,  but  some  years  elapsed  before  it  was  completed. 

In  1694,  the  then  President  of  the  Hospital,  Sir  John  Moore, 
undertook  to  erect,  at  his  own  expense,  a  Writing  School, 
capable  of  holding  500  boys,  The  room  was  begun  in  the 
same  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
on  a  space  adjoining  the  Hall,  and  was  opened  with  much 
pomp,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1695.'  In  1705,  Sir  Francis 
Child  rebuilt  the  ward  over  the  eastern  cloister ;  and  in  1730, 
two  additional  wards  were  built  by  J.  Bacon,  Esq. 

In  1754.  *  bequest  was  left  to  the  charity  by  James  St. 
Amand,  Esq.,  consisting  of  a  miniature  portrait  of  his  grand- 
&ther,  John  SL  Amand,  Esq,,  together  with  the  residue  of  his 
estate,  amounting  to  above  8,000/.,  under  the  remarkable 
conditions  that  the  Treasurer  shall  give  a  receipt  to  hia 
executors,  and  a  promise  never  to  alienate  the  picture  ;  and  as 
often  as  a  change  of  Treasurer  lakes  place,  every  new  Treasurer 
shall  send  a  u-ritten  receipt  and  promise,  to  the  same  effect,  to 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  O.xfonl.  In  case  of  the  non-produc- 
tion of  the  picture  to  the  party  sent  annually  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  the  bequest  became  forfeited  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  to  be  applied  to  tlie  augmentation  of  the 
-  salary  of  the  chief  and  of  the  second  Bodleian  Librarian,  and 

>  the  purchase  of  manuscripts  and  good  editions  of  classic 

WthOTS. 
t  On  the  37lh  of  Scplcmber  in  the  »me  year  an  inddtnt  occurred  strik- 
ly  indicative  of  ihe  interest  token  in  this  popular  charily.  Two  wealthy 
I,  dying,  left  their  estates  une  to  a  Bluecoat  bay  and  the  other  to 
■  Blnccoai  f^L  Soch  wu  the  iteniition  excited  by  the  event,  that  a  match 
■  bronghl  atwul  l>etween  Ihe  youthfal  legatees,  and  they  were  publicly 
rried  at  Guildhall  Chapel.  Tile  bridegroom,  dreued  in  a  coat  of  bine 
u  conducted  thither  by  two  of  the  girls ;  the  bride,  in  b  blue  gown 
d  green  apron,  by  two  of  the  boys  :  as  they  passed  in  proceuion  along 
CApside,  headed  by  «vend  of  the  Governoi*  and  followed  by  hnndreilx 
[  their  (chuolfetluwa,  the  ipeclacle  is  laid  to  have  been  one  of  the  mosi 
iCen.  A  fler  the  ceiemony,  which  was  pcrfonncd  by  the  Dean 
if  St,  Paul's,  the  Lord  Mayor  giving  away  the  bride,  the  party  returned  to 
Kthe  Hospital,  where  the  wedding  dinnei  wat  prepared  in  the  tireat  IlaU. 
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In  the  lieginning  of  1803  the  building  was  agi 
3n<l  fuunJ  to  be  in  a  ruinous  State  of  decay.  After  mudi  coo- 
>i.lLr.uioii,  ii  was  concluded  to  appropriate  a  certain  part  of  the 
>ur[<lti«  rcvL-ntiL'  lu  the  estabhshmcnt  of  a  fund  for  gradnal^ 
n-tiuiUliii,::  thi.'  whole  Hospital  upon  its  present  site  rather  than 
cuiuinuL'  ihc  heavy  (.vpen^e  which  had  been  annually  incimed 
in  kee[>itv  so  olil  a  structure  in  repair.  But  as  the  poilioa  of 
inoniK-  l!iat  cuulil  lie  so  devoted  would,  for  ycais  to  come. 
In:  itisulfn  ient  to  effect  their  object,  they  resolved  on  another 
step.  Tiiis  was  an  ajipeal  for  public  assistance.  A  subscrip- 
tiiin  was  opened  to  aid  the  surplus  revenue,  and  it  was  headed 
by  a  dunatiiiii  of  t,ooo/.  from  the  Corporation  of  London. 
Splendid  contributions  soon  followed  from  the  several  Coni- 
jiunie-^,  from  individual  Governors,  and  from  the  nobility  and 
the  neiiiry  ;  and  in  due  time  the  first  stone  of  the  stately  pOe 
whiih  has  sui>|i1antcd  the  ancient  structure  was  laid,  io  i8>5, 
by  tile  Duke  of  Vurk.  Four  years  later,  on  the  29th  May, 
:S;y,  the  ceremony  of  o[>cning  the  new  Hall  took  place. 
.\mon^  the  distinguished  visitors  on  this  occasion,  were  Princx 
l-eoimll,  the  present    King   of  the   lielgians ;  the    Dukes  of 
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1765  the  regulation  in  favour  of  non-fi-ee  children  nas  ex- 

fnded  to  one  non-free  child  in  three  tuma  In  1838  it  was  again 

jBlarged  lo  one  in  two  ;  and  in  1839  the  distinction  between 

Vee  and    n 00  free  was  lotally  abolished,  the  Hospital  being 

henceforth  open  to  all  classes  of  children,  without  reference 

to  tlieir  connexion  with  the  City.     Although  the  Hospital  has 

of  lale  years  acquired  the  denomination  of  a  public  school,  it 

was  looked  upon,  not  more  than  sixty  yeais  ago,  only  as  a 

"larity  school  of  the  highest  class. 

It  sent  to  the  University  a  scholar  or  two  in  the  year,  and 

y  or  fifty  boys  were  taught  Creek  and  Latin  by  the  Upper 

rammar  Master ;  yet,  with  the  four  "  Grecians,"  and  the  boys 

if  the  first  order  in  the  Mathematical  School  who  were  educated 

a  service,  there  were  not  twenty  lads  in  the  Hospital 

(ove  fifteen  years  of  age, 

'   I'hc  education  afforded  to  the  mass  (about  1,000  in  number) 

s  not  much  superior  lo  that  of  the  London  Charity  Schools. 

rhe  chief  advantage  derived  to  the  parents  was  that  of  main- 

mce,  tlieir  children  being  not  only  instructed,  but  fed, 

tothcd,  and  lodged,  from  seven  to  fifteen  years  of  age.    The 

Jiildren,  during  the  whole  eight  years  of  their  being  in  the 

tablishment,  were  allowed  the  favour  of  going  home  to  their 

rents  or  friends  only  once  for  three  weeks.'    The  habits  of 

1  TTiete  can  lie  no  doabt  Ihat,  at  the  period  when  Coleridge  niid  Charles 

It  Christ'i  Hospital,  Uie  caiE  bestowed  upon  the  health  and 

A  cteanlinciB  of  the  bo^s  wu  scandaknuly  ioeffideni ;  uid  lluti  their 

(  wan  miserable  alike  in  quality  and  qtumlitjr.     Afrefes  of  tliia  latter 

nnt,  Lftmb  hu  a  capital  staiy.     In  those  days  be  tells  us  that,  ainall  w 

if  the  childten'i  nliona,  there  wai  much  which  proved 

eatable  to  ihar  young  stomachs.     The  fat  of  the  fresh-builed  beet   ■" 

Fticular,  which  Ibey  oiled  "gag,"  was  universally  abhorred.     "A  gag. 

"  Lamb  aays,  "  was  equivalent  to  a  ghoulc,  and  held  b  equal  dctes- 

lion."     One  lad,  however,   was  suspected  of  lhi«  dejitaviljr.     He  was 

ved  after  dinner  carefuUy  to  gather  up  the  remnants  Icflal  his  table,  and 

n  especial  minner  those  disiepulabte  morsels,  which  lie  would  convey 

ray  and  secretly  stow  in  the  settle  that  stood  at  his  liedside.     None  *aw 

bbcn  he  ate  them.     It  wis  rumourcdthat  he  privately  devoured  them  in  the 

bght     He  was  watched,  but  nu  traces  of  such  midnight  pntcticea  were 

Bicorerable.     Some  reported  that  on  IcavC'day  he  had  been  seen  to  carry 
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children  so  secluded  were  necessarily  peculiar.  The  Hotpiul 
was  to  them  not  only  their  home  but  iheir  world.  Thdr  <Sd 
was  most  frugal.  Their  hours  of  rising  and  of  going  to  bed 
were  regulated  by  the  sun.  Their  duties  were  in  many  respects 
of  a  meni.il  character.  Still,  it  was  not  an  unhappy  state  sf 
society.  Ocoisionally  the  evil  dispositions  of  a  few  rendered 
them  a  terror  Co  their  fellows,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  prevalent 
feeling  was  that  of  quietism. 

This  picture  is  no  longer  applicable.  The  Governors,  axai$ 
years  since,  foresaw  the  necessity  of  raising  the  standard  at 
instruction  so  that  their  youthful  charges  might  be  enabled  ts 
rompete  with  the  younger  branches  of  respectable  society,  io 
whatei-cr  business  or  vocation  they  might  be  placed.  Ab 
Educational  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
tcimparative  merits  of  various  sj-stems,  and  in    devising  the 

auE  or  the  boands  n  Urge  blue  check  handkerchier  fall  of  soniething.  TIuk 
llicii,  musl  \k  [he  accuraed  thing.  Conjeclorc  dcii  was  at  work  la  intigiDe 
Hlii*  lie  couW  dispoK  of  it  Some  iaid  he  lokl  it  lo  ihe  bcgigan.  Thia 
br'Iicf  (rene rally  pTeiailed.  He  went  about  moping.  None  £|iake  to  HWi 
Nil  one  would  play  with  him.  He  was  es communicated  ;  put  uut  «I  the 
e  of  the  Sthool.      He  was  too  powerful  a  Iwy  lo  be    liisiten.   hoi  he 
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r-hereby  ihc  advantage  of  a  classical  education,  before 
confined  lo  a  few  of  the  most  promising  children  of  the 
Hospital,  could  be  extended  to  the  whole  number. 

The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  formation  of  a  scheme  of 

jaatruction  which  combines  classical  knowledge  with  the  know- 

;c  most  useful  in  nurcantile  life  ;  and  this  )>l3n,  modified 

improved  by  the  experience  of  years,  has  been  in  operation 

since.     In  1856  considerable  alterations  were  made  in 

system  of  instruction,  with  the  view  of  affording  to  every 

a  chance  of  making  satisfactory  progress  in  some  branch 

cation.       For  this   purpose,  the   study  of  French, 

tthematics,  and  Drawing,  was  extended  to  a  larger  number 

boys,  and  an  additional  Master  in  each  of  those  branches 

appointed.     At  the  same  time,  in  the  Classical  Depart- 

it,  a  neiv  subdivision  was  established,  under  the  name  of 

Xatin  School,"  to  receive  from  the  Lower  School,  boys  over 

;cen  and  a  half  years  of  age,  who  have  not  succeeded  in 

ining  promotion  to  the   Upper  School,  and  lo  give  ihem 

instruction  of  a  more  general  character,  retaining  ihe  study  of 

Latin,  but  discontinuing  thai  of  Greek. 

The  improvements  adopted  for  Uie  nurture  and  comfort  of 
the  children,  of  late  years,  appear  lo  be  not  less  striking  than 
those  for  their  education.  The  external  government  of  Christ's 
Hospital  is  vested  in  the  General  Court  of  Governors,  consist- 
ing of  about  five  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  the  in- 
Icmal  economy  of  the  house  is  managed  by  the  President,  the 
Treasurer,  and  a  Committee,  The  President  is  usually  a 
l^erson  of  ele\-ated  stuiion,  and  he  presides  at  all  Courts,  which 
he  has  power  to  summon  from  time  to  lime,  at  his  pleasure. 
Though  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  reality,  is  much  inferior  in  authority  lo  the  Treasurer. 
I  his  officer  receives,  disburses,  and  accounts  for  all  moneys 
tielonging  to  the  institution,  is  chairman  of  all  committees,  and 
in  their  proceedings  his  voice  has  more  weight  than  thai  of  any 
one  eke.  He  acts  in  all  resjiecls  as  Resident  Governor  of  the 
[tislitution. 
The  Commillee,  at  its  full  completneni,  consists  of  fil^ 
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sometimes  at  the  meals  in  the  dre 
that  the  proNiNJonN  are  ,l:')^«1.  ai^<l 

to  iii^pc' t  lilt,-  «.«.-vtr.il  w.ir!-.  .::.  '; 
«)f  the  luir-'f'  in  jiptvitliM;  u.r  tin 
those  uniler their  care. 

iJeside'*,   ami    uinler  the   cnr.tn 
Receiver,  \\ hose  (hief  iluty  i^  to  a- 
IjurseinentJ^f  the  e\j'enNe>  :  the  War 
with  the  I  iistudv  of  the  weaiiM'' 
whose  surveilLuRe  the  chili  Ire  n  art 
they  are  not  o<  cupied  l»y  their  st 
attend   them   at    breakfast,  <linnc 
details  as  tn  h(.»lida\s  and  lca\es  : 
of  the  Wards.     The  Steward,  \\h< 
jirovisi<.)ns  and    jirepare   a   weekl; 
dehveretl    in,  consiinied,  or   rem; 
<harj;e  that  of  the  Malmn  is  in  .s( 
meets  him  <laily  in  the  Ilall  at  <1 
her  province  to  siij)eriniend  the  I 

*  The  (hitk--;  iiDW  |KTf«iMiu-<l  hyllu'  W. 
niciil,  lnrim.Tly  ai'in-iLiiiiol  in  tin*  Sl'.w.i 
rc'cnlK-i tiimi  uf  ilu-  Stliool,  tills  of  a  lu 
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;  that  the  diet  is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  properly  dis- 

^buted.     Lastly  come  tlie  Nurses,  sixteen  in  number,  who 

Esidc  over  the  wards,  and  are  expected  to  devote  iheit  entire 

moon  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  of  the  forty  or 

Bty  boys  whom  each  has  in  her  charge. 

■  The  Buihi'mgs. — Of  the  ancient  and  interesting  Grey  Friars' 

I  a  portion  of  the  site  of  which  Christ's  Hospital 

mds,  the  only  fr^ment  left  is  said  lo  be  part  of  the  wall 

belonging  to  the  library  bestowed  by  the  famous  Whittington 

OD  the  Priory,  in  14J1, 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  Newgate  Street,  opposite  the 

preat  HalL     There  is  another  in  Little  Britain,  through  a  hand- 

tne  iron  gateway,  erected  in   1815.    This  opens  into  the 

ain  area  of  the  Hospital,  still  called  the  "  Ditch."  because  the 

Eat  watercourse  which  surrounded  the  old  wall  of  the  City 

s  across  it,  and,  arched  over,  now  serves  the  purpose 

If  a  drain  or  sewer,  above  twelve  feet  below  the  surface. 

\  To  the  left  hand,  on  entering,  stands  a  commodious  and 

(acious  house,   which  is    tlie  residence  of   the  Treasurer. 

Ldjoining  are  the  houses  of  the  Head  Master  and  the  Matron. 

it  the  back  of  the  Treasurer's  house,  from  which  it  is  separated 

y  a  small  paved  court,  stands  the  Counting-house,  which,  with 

;  houses  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  the  Head  French  Master,  and 

e  Receiver,  forms  the  one  side  of  Counting-house  Yard. 

I  Through  a  lobby  in  the  Counting-house,  up  a  commodious 

aircase,  is  reached  the  Court  Room;  a  spacious  apartment, 

^th  a  vaulted  roof,  supported  by  four  Doric  columns,  and  lighted 

|r  windows  at  the  east  end.     Over  the  President's  chair  arc 

I  Arms  of  England,  behind  which,  in  a  panel,  is  a  half- 

H  portrait  of  Edward  VL  by  Holbein. 
On  one  side  of  the  Chair  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  IL  by  Sir 
I'eler  Lely,  on  the  other  side  a  portrait  of  James  II  j  and 
round  the  room  are  portraits  of  distinguished  benefactors  and 

Eiers  connected  with  the  charity. 
The   Gnat  Ilail.^-'V'he   magnificent  fabric  erected  from 
signs  of  John  Shaw,  the  architect,  stands  partly  on  the  foun- 
tions  of  the  ancient  refectory,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the 
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old  Cin-  w^II.  The  style  is  pure  Gothic,  and  tibe  1 
lirini-i[>al  front,  is  built  of  Portland  stone,  with  dobWi  rf 
Hcytor  jxraniti:  running  beneath  a  portion  of  the  dinii^W. 
Thv  buJUIin^'  is  sui>|ioned  by  buttresses,  and  has  an  octv* 
tower  Al  i.':ii  h  extrctuity.  The  summit  is  embattled,  and  onft- 
mcnteil  nith  ]>innac1es,  and  nine  large  and  handsome  windon 
ociujiy  ihi'  entire  front.  On  the  ground  Storey  aie  the  GofC^ 
nors'  room,  the  \\'ardrot)e,  the  Butteiy,  and  other  offices ;  aad 
the  banement  story  contains,  besides  cellan,  &c,  a  spacioM 
kitchen,  <»)  feet  long  by  33  feet  wide,  supported  by  mume 
granite  jiillars.  The  Hall  itself,  with  its  lobby  and  oigin- 
galk-n,  occupies  the  entire  upper  storey,  which  is  187  feet  looft 
5 1  \  feet  wide,  and  46^  feet  high.  It  is  approached  fay  a  pria- 
cipal  stone  staircase  at  the  east  end ;  by  two  others  in  die 
octagon  towers,  and  by  a  fourth  communicating  with  Ac 
kitchen.  At  the  east  end  there  is  a  screen,  along  which  tubs 
the  legend.  "Fear  God,  lore  the  Brotherhood^  hotitw  At 
Kin:^:"  and  a  grained  oak  wainscoting  lines  the  walls  to  die 
hci(;lit  of  I  o  feet.  At  the  west  end  is  a  raised  platform  for  the 
Oo^ernors  and  their  friends,  during  the  public  suppers  and 
e  occasions.'  o\er  which  are  galleries  for  the  accouh 
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modation  of  strangers.  In  this  galleiy  is  suspended  the  picture, 
supposed  to  be  by  Holbein,  which  has  been  previously  noticed^ 
and  a  great  pictiu-e  by  Verrio,  illustrative  of  Charles  IL  receiving 
the  children  of  the  School  at  Court  Below  this  picture  is  a 
whole  length  of  the  same  monarch,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,*  and 
between  the  windows  are  various  portraits  of  eminent  Governors 
and  patrons. 

T7u  Infirmary, — Immediately  behind  the  Grand  Hall  is  the 
south  front  of  the  Infirmaiy,  a  substantial  building  erected  in 
1822.    Though  not  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty,  it  is 

bowing  to  the  Governors  as  they  pass  on,  and  take  their  departure  slowly 
throagh  the  distant  doorway.  Another  celebration,  not  less  interesting,  of 
which  the  Great  Hall  is  the  theatre,  is  the  solemnity  of  St.  Matthew's-day. 
On  the  forenoon  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  proceed  in  state  to  the 
Hall,  where  the  Governors  of  each  of  the  Royal  hospitals  meet  them. 
When  all  are  seated,  the  children  pass  before  them  in  couples,  leading  the 
way  to  Christ  Church.  A  sermon  is  there  preached,  usually  by  one  of  the 
late  scholars  who  has  passed  through  the  University  upon  one  of  its  exhibi- 
tions.  The  company  then  return  to  the  Hall,  where  four  orations  are 
delivered  by  the  senior  Grecians.  These  speeches  are  in  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  their  subject,  the  Sister  Institutions.  The  orations  are 
followed  by  recitations  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse  composition,  after  which  a 
collection  is  made  for  the  support  of  the  speakers  at  the  University.  The 
Chief  Clerk  then  delivers  to  the  Lord  Mayor  a  list  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  made  Governors  of  the  several  hospitals  during  the  preceding  year, 
and,  upon  the  conclusion  of  certain  forms,  the  court  is  dissolved,  and  the 
company,  having  partaken  of  refreshments,  go  their  way. 

*  Among  the  other  pictures  in  the  Hall  is  one  by  Copley,  representing 
the  rescue  of  Sir  Brooke  Watson  from  the  jaws  of  a  shark,  which  so  closely 
pursued  him  while  he  was  bathing  in  the  West  Indies  that,  though  his 
companions  managed  to  drag  him  into  the  boat  alive,  the  monster  bit  off 
one  of  his  legs.  Watson  subsequently  succeeded  in  life,  and  became  suffi- 
ciently eminent  to  have  his  youthful  misadventure  ridiculed  by  the  wits  who 
wrote  The  RoUiad : — 

*'  One  moment^s  time  might  I  presume  to  beg. 
Cries  modest  Watson,  on  his  wooden  leg ; 
That  leg,  in  which  such  wondrous  art  is  shown. 
It  almost  seems  to  serve  him  like  his  own. 
Oh  !  had  the  monster,  who  for  breakfast  ate 
That  luckless  limb,  his  nobler  noddle  met, 
The  best  of  workmen,  nor  the  best  of  wood. 
Had  scarce  supplied  him  with  a  head  so  good." 
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well  adapted  for  the  purpose  tt  has  lu  iten-c.  and  is  laid  lo  be 
amply  supplied  vkith  evenihing  needful  lo  the  wants  and  con- 
fgrls  of  its  iomaie^s- 

The  Writing  School. — The  east  end  of  the  HaH  CloiMeF 
descends  into  a  covered  area,  called  ihe  JVfw  C/vutcr,  orct 
which  is  the  iVriting  School,  already  mcationctl  as  erected  ■ 
1694  by  Sir  J.  Moore. 

The  Schwls. — These  form  an  enensive  range  of  limldH^ 
constructed  of  yellowish  briclc,  with  Hone  facings,  in  tbcTadir 
style.  A  covered  cloister  runs  along  the  ftxint  of  the  eiUk^ 
beneath  which  arc  the  entrances  lo  the  respective  school!  :  lie 
Grammar  occupying  the  weiitem,  and  the  Matliemadcal  dw 
eastern  division  of  the  basement  storey.  The  upfwr  stoi^ 
contain  the  Drawing  School  at  the  cutem  end,  ihnre  Wvdlb 
or  Uormilories,  and  a  room  for  the  Grecians,  in  Mhicih  dv 
hoys'  Library  is  deposited.' 
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CHAPTER    11. 


THE  SCHOOL. 

hALHosT  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence  the  education 

I- Afforded  to  a  part  of  the  boys  was  that  of  a  Grammar  School, 

|;fts  is  shown  by  the  gifts  of  Lady  Ramsey  aiid  others,  towards 

I. the  end  of  the  aixtetinth  century,  for  the  support  of  Scholars 

kprocecding  to   the   Universities ;  and   the  efficiency   of  the 

I  tystem  pursued  as  regards  preparation  for  College  was  proved 

\  by  the  academical  distinction  of  the  Scholars.     The  education 

I  of  the  great  mass  of  the  boys,  who,  on  leaving  school,  for  the 

most  part,  follow  commercial  pursuits,  has  constantly  engaged 

the   attention   of  the   fJovemors,   and    various    modifications 

and  alterations  have,  on  many  occasions,  been  made  therein. 

Thus  in  1815  the  whole  School  (except  the  classes  of  the 

r  Upper  Grammar  School  and  Mathematical  School,  under  the 

R  immediate  charge  of  the  Head  Masters  of  these  departments 

respectively)  was  formed    into    two    ei^ual    divisions  —  ono 

division  attending  the  Grammar  School  in  tlie  morning  and 

the  Writing  School  in  tlie  afternoon — and  vice  versS  for  the 

Other  division  ;  and  various  and  minute  regulations  were  made 

for  the  due  instruction  of  the  boys,  both  in  London  and  at 

Hertford,  in  English  reading,  spelling,  and  grammar.     Again, 

it)  iSjo,  regulations  were  framed  for  the  more  efficient  manage- 

.  mcnt  of  tile  Lower  Grammar  School,  and  the  promotion  of 

bthe  boys  from  the   several  classes,  and   also  to  the  Upper 

^Grammar  School. 

In  1856,  as  was  before  mentioned,  the  whole  system  of  cduca- 
s  considered  by  a  Sub-Committee  specially  appointed 
r  the  purpose;   and  upon  their  recommendation  many  im- 
tortant   improvements  were  made :  the  effect  of  which  has 
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been,  not  only  to  mainta'tD  at  its  former  standard  the  pR|M» 
tion  of  the  intended  University  Scholars,  but  aUo,  by  ijtKOO- 
tinuing  some  unnecessar)-  studies  and  qualifications,  by  greidf 
extending  other  branches  of  study  hitherto  confined  to  a  ftr 
boys,  and  by  re-arranging  the  sj-stem  of  promotion,  to  aflbnl 
to  ever)-  one  of  the  main  body  of  the  boys  a  chance  of  nuking 
satisfactory  progress  in  at  least  some  branch  of  hia  educatioi 
before  he  leaves  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 

The  Lower  Grammar  S(A<m/  is  divided  into  five  cluae^ 
forming  three  gradations  :  that  is  to  say,  at  the  bottiMn  of  lh( 
School  two  parallel  classes,  above  them  two  more  classes,  tin 
parallel,  and  above  them  again  one  class,  which  is  tbc  tipper 
class  of  this  School ;  from  this  the  boys  pass  into  one  of  tva 
separate  Schools,  to  pursue  either  a  classical  or  a  general  edi- 
cation,  the  one  School  being  the  C'/i/er  Grammar  SeAo^  o» 
Uining  the  Grecians,  Deputy  Grecians,  Great  Etasmui,  and 
Little  Krasmus' — the  other  School  being  the  LotiH  Stk^,aA 
containing  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms,  No  boy  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Lower  Grammar  School  after  13J  years  of  age; 
and  unless  he  has  by  that  time  gained  promolion  10  the  Upper 
Grammar  School,  he  is  removed  to  the  Latin  School. 
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tion  in  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  only  half  of  that  time  is  now 
given  to  these  subjects,  and  the  other  half  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language,  writing  by  dictation,  English  history,  and 
modem  geography. 

The  Frmch  School  includes  all  the  boys  of  the  Upper 
Grammar  School,  Latin  School,  Upper  Form  of  the  Lower 
Grammar  School,  and  first  three  Orders  of  the  Royal  Mathe- 
matical School,  numbering  together  about  500. 

The  Drawing  School  includes  all  boys  attending  the  French 
School  (except  the  Grecian,  Deputy  Grecian,  and  Great  Eras- 
mus) in  addition  to  all  the  boys  of  the  Mathematical  School 

Every  boy  attending  the  French  and  Drawing  Schools 
receives  in  each  of  these  Schools  two  lessons  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  every  week. 

The  boys  who  attend  the  MathetnaticcU  School  are  of  three 
distinct  classes :  ist.  Boys  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  and 
Mr.  Stone's  Foundation,  52  in  number,  destined  for  sea  service, 
besides  occasionally  2  on  Mr.  Stock's  Foundation,  and  i  on 
Lord  Lanesboro's ;  2d.  The  Grecians  and  Deputy  Grecians, 
who  are  intended  for  the  Universities,  numbering  about  65 ; 
and  3d.  The  boys  of  the  Great  Erasmus,  such  boys  of  the 
Little  Erasmus  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  arithmetic,  and 
the  remaining  boys  of  the  highest  arithmetic  class  of  the 
Commercial  School  who  are  not  comprehended  in  the  classes 
above  mentioned,  numbering  together  about  100.  Of  the 
latter  class  35  boys  are  distinguished  as  "  Travers's  Boys,"  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  will  of  that  benefactor  and  the  decree 
in  Chancery  relating  thereto. 

Under  King  Charles  the  Second's  Charter  ten  boys  were 
annually  to  be  presented  at  the  Trinity  House  for  examination 
in  a  complete  course  of  nautical  instruction,  and  then  placed 
out  apprentice  to  sea  service  for  seven  years — the  last  year 
of  the  apprenticeship  being  reserved  to  His  Majesty  if  the 
same  should  be  required.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
Governors  have  obtained  a  Supplemental  Charter  from  Her 
present  Majesty  dispensing  with  the  obligatory  apprenticeship, 
and  allowing  the  boys  to  be  placed  in  any  capacity  either  in 

H  H 
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in  the  years  when  neitlier  the  Tim/s  OT  Pitt 
±olarship  U  given  away)  to  the  best  proficient  in  CliUsics 
and  Mathematics  combined. 

Richard's  Prize. — A  gold  meda],  value  10/,,  and  books 
(3/.  +r.  8(/.)  annually,  to  the  boy  who  is  tlie  author  of  the  best 
copy  of  Latin  Hexameters,  to  be  recited  by  such  boy  on  St. 
Matthew's  Day. 

Thompson  Medals. — ^Two  gold  medals,  value  8^  8j.  each, 
tDually  to  the  two  scholars  who  arc  the  most  proficient  in 
ssics  and  Mathematics  respectively. 

r  VidaJ  Prite. —  Books,  value  3/.  4^.  id.,  half-yearly  to  the  best 

scholar  of  the  boys  in  the  Royal  Mathematical  School. 

Gilpin  Prize. — Books,  value  3/.  2s.  2d.,  yearly  to  that  one  of 
the  Grecians  in  their  second  year  of  Grecianship,  whose  conduct 
^Koth  in  and  out  of  School  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
^^post  correct  and  exemplary. 

^^p  Unknown   Govemori  Prises. — Two  prizes  of  books,  each 
^^alue  1/.  iir.  id.:  viz.  one  to  that  Deputj-  Grecian,  and  the 
other  to  that  boy  of  the  isl  or  2d  Order  in  the  Royal  Mathe- 
matical  School,  whose  conduct  both  in  and  out  of  School 
during  the  past  year  lias  been  most  correct  and  exemplary. 

Discipline,  Hmirs,  &fc. — At  all  times  when  not  engaged  with 

their  Masters  in  School,  the  boys  are  under  the  charge  of  the 

••Warden." 

^^■htn  the  summer  they  rise  at  6,  and  play  for  an  hour  before 

^^Kakfast ;    in  the  winter  the  hour  of  rising  is  7.     Breakfast 

^^pkes  place  at  8.     There  is  then  school  from  9  to  13 ;  and 

Afterwards  play  until  i  o'clock,  which   is  the  dinner  hour. 

Again  there  is  school  from  2  to  5,  and  again  play  till  about  6, 

when  the  bell  rings  for  supper.     In  the  winter  time  the  boys  go 

to  their  wards  direct  from  supper,  but  in  the  summer  there  is 

an  hour  or  two's  play  ;  and  after  washing,  the  younger  ones  go 

to  bed.  and  the  elders  prepare  lessons  until  a  quarter  to  10. 

In  each  ward,  besides  the  Under  Matron,  there  is  a  Grecian 

(and  in  some  wards  two)  and  two  Monitois ;  and  the  wards  are 

yi»ted  at  uncertain  periods  by  the  Warden  and  by  Masters. 


^  children  is  wholesome  and  well 

persons  in  the  Hosi)ital  are  pcrf< 
thereon  to  the  Commitlcc*. 

There  is  an  excellent  IJbrar 
3,000  volumes,  and  there  is  als 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  b 
boys. 

Holidays^  &*c, — The  only  per 
are  allowed  to  sleep  away  from 
and  Christmas  holidays.  I'he 
about  the  15th  }uly,  and  cont 
Christmas  begin  about  21st  ! 
weeks. 

There  are  ten  days'  holidav 
Wednesday  in  ever}'  month  is  a 
liberty  to  visit  their  friends,  V 
afternoon  is  a  half-holiday,  wh 
excei)t  by  a  few  descr\ing  boys,  1 
by  the  Masters. 

The  following  special  days  arc 
Queen's  liirthilay,  Ash  Wedncs* 
day  (23d  C)cl()ber),  the  PresiJer 
Queen  Kli/abeth's  Accj*^sion  (r 
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preached ;  on  Tuesday,  before  returning,  they  enter  the  Man- 
sion-house, and  are  regaled  with  a  glass  of  wine  and  two  buns ; 
and  the  Grecians  receive  a  guinea,  the  Monitors  half-a-crown, 
and  the  other  boys  a  shilling. 

Religious  Instruction  is  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
Upper  Grammar  Master.  Prayers  are  said,  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible  read  by  one  of  the  Grecians,  and  a  psalm  sung  on  the 
assembling  of  the  boys  in  the  Hall  every  morning;  a  short 
portion  of  Scripture  is  read,  with  Grace,  before  every  meal; 
and  prayers  and  a  lesson  are  read  by  a  Monitor  in  every  ward 
before  the  boys  retire  to  rest  The  Masters  in  the  Grammar 
School  also  give  the  boys  regular  religious  instruction. 

The  boys  in  London  attend  Christ  Church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  afternoon ;  and  the  Upper  Grammar  Master  delivers 
a  lecture  in  the  Hall  every  Sunday  evening.  At  Hertford  the 
children  attend  All  Saints  Church. 

Admission, — Forms  for  Admission  on  a  Presentation  can  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  Counting-House  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  The  age  of  Candidates  must  be  not  under  7,  and 
not  above  10. 

Recreations, — ^At  Hertford  there  is  a  large  field  attached  to 
the  Hospital,  and  the  children  there  play  at  cricket  and  all 
other  games  in  which  children  delight  In  London,  although 
the  space  does  not  permit  the  playing  cricket,  foot-ball  and 
hockey  are  much  indulged  in,  and  in  the  past  year  an  excellent 
gymnasium  has  been  erected,  and  a  professor  attends  during 
the  summer  to  instruct  the  boys. 


Tlu-  Great  Schools  of  England. 


t   H  A  PTER     II  I. 

lUOGRAl'inCAL. 

■ ,/  //;,■  MathaiuUkal  Sihool  from  its  Foundalion. 

....l.<'.  ,  I7r5-  William  Wales. 

IViLjii-.  I  I7W-  WLIliam  Dawes, 

W.Mul.  I  iSoo.  Ijwrence  GwynDC 

.1  r.»-<-tl.  !  1813.  Thiinms  Evans. 

I  N.«l.«i.  '  iRly.  K.  N,  A.lams. 

H..1,l;"'".  I  iSzfi.  Kdwin  Coleman. 

;..|ifTt-i.n  I  1S27.  George  Brookes. 

Ii-l-m.  1S27.  William  Webster. 
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have  acquired  celebrity  in  what  are  called  the  "  liberal  pro- 
fessions," would  confer  honour  upon  a  School  of  much  loftier 

superiority  of  the  former,  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts 
and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek  tragic 
poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakespeare  and  Milton  as  lessons ;  and  they  were 
the  lessons,  too,  which  required  most  time  and  trouble  to  briptg  up,  so  as 
to  escape  his  censure."  Coleridge  sums  up  his  eulogium  in  words  which 
show  that  the  remembrance  of  Boyer's  stem  discipline  was  at  least  as  vivid 
as  that  of  his  high  tutorial  qualifications:— ** The  reader  will,  I  trust, 
excuse  this  tribute  of  recollection  to  a  man  whose  severities,  even  now, 
not  seldom  furnish  the  dreams  by  which  the  blind  fancy  would  fain  interpret 
to  the  mind  the  painful  sensation  of  distempered  sleep.**  Leigh  Hunt  has 
a  good  though  disparaging  account  of  Boyer,  but  the  most  graphic  picture 
of  him  is  Charles  Lamb's,  "Though  sufficiently  removed  from  the  juris- 
diction of  Hoyer,  we  were  near  enough  to  understand  a  little  of  his  system. 
We  occasionally  heard  sounds  of  the  Ululantes,  and  caught  glances  of 
Tartarus.  Boyer  was  a  rabid  pedant  Ilis  English  style  was  crampt  to 
barbarism.  His  Easter  anthems  (for  his  duty  obliged  him  to  those  perio- 
dical flights)  were  grating  as  scrannel  pipes.  .  .  .  He  had  two  wigs,  both 
pedantic,  but  of  different  omen.  The  one  serene,  smiling,  fresh -powdered, 
betokening  a  mild  day.  The  other  an  old,  discoloured,  unkempt,  angry 
caxon,  denoting  frequent  and  bloody  execution.  Woe  to  the  School 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  \i\&p(usy,  ox  passionate  wig.  No  comet 
expounded  surer.  J.  Boyer  had  a  heavy  hand.  I  have  known  him  double 
his  knotty  fist  at  a  poor  trembling  child  (the  maternal  milk  hardly  dry  upon 
its  lips)  with  a  'Sirrah,  do  you  presume  to  set  your  wits  at  me?'  .  .  . 
In  his  gentler  moods,  when  the  rabidtis  furor  was  assuaged,  he  had  resort 
to  an  ingenious  method,  peculiar,  for  what  I  have  heard,  to  himself,  of 
whipping  the  boy  and  reading  the  Debates  at  the  same  time  ;  a  paragraph 
and  a  lash  between,  which  in  those  times,  when  parliamentary  oratory  was 
most  at  a  height  and  flourishing  in  these  realms,  was  not  calculated  to 
impress  the  patient  with  a  veneration  for  the  diffuser  graces  of  rhetoric. 
Once,  and  but  once,  the  uplifted  rod  was  known  to  fall  ineffectual  from  his 

hand.     When   droll,  squinting  W having  been  caught  putting  the 

inside  of  the  master's  desk  to  a  use  for  which  the  architect  had  clearly  not 
designed  it,  to  justify  himself,  with  great  simplicity  averred,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  thing  had  been  forewarned.  This  exquisite  irrecognition  of  any 
law  antecedent  to  the  oral  or  declaratory,  struck  so  irresistibly  upon  the 
fancy  of  all  who  heard  it  (the  pedagogue  himself  not  excepted)  that 
remission  was  unavoidable.**  It  is  told  of  Coleridge,  but  we  suspect  the 
saying  was  Lamb*8,  that  when  he  heard  of  Boyer*s  death,  he  remarked  it 
was  lucky  that  the  cherubim  who  took  him  to  heaven  were  nothing  but 
faces  and  wings,  or  he  would  infallibly  have  flogged  them  by  the  way. 
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pretensions.  N'ot^bk<  among  the  c&rlicst  Scholars  are  tbc  memo- 
rable Jesuit  EriMLND  Campion,'  a  man  who«e  unquestionable 
piety  and  manellous  ability  might  well  have  saved  him  from  a 
horrible  and  shameful  death ;  the  great  antiquaiy  William 
Camden, — ttiouj^'h  the  fact  of  hit  admission  is  not  satisfactorily 
authenticated  ;'-  Bjshop  SriLLlNCFLEET  (according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Pcjiys)  ;  David  Baker,  the  Ecclesiastical  historian  ; 
John  Vicark.  .\  religious  co.  "llist,  of  considerable  learn- 

ing and  indi'f.uigable  energ  lose  fanaticism  and  intole- 

rance have  obtained  him  an  le  notoriety  from  the  pen  of 

the  author  of  7/^iMi;^r<M,>  J  iRiiEs,*  the  Greek  Scholar; 

'  HoUingshtd  says  of  him  tbat  be  "  i  won  i  nutrvelloiis  good  repon 
to  be  such  a  man  an  his  like  iru  not  tc  fmuul  foi  life,  leuning,  or  any 
other  quality  that  might  tmutiiy  •  mui.  Fuller  beus  tettiininij  lo  Oie 
sweetness  of  hi<i  (list>o$itian,  the  fudiulion  of  hi*  nunner,    "he  wis  of 

a  sweet  nalurt,  Li.ri.l.nrilly  carryiiih-  aKml  him    the  cliarnis  of  j  plausiMe 

.)js|im^iiii.  ail  i>\.iLl   priM,lRT,  bi)Ih   ill  Ijiiii  and  J^iyli^h,  an.l  a  man  of 

a  chil.l,  l.e  rivoivo.l  Uio  tirvi  kr.oHlo.lKL-uf  Icllct,  in  flirisl  Church  Ho^pilal. 
for  griiiTini.ir  l.Mriiliii;.  ho  «m-  :^-nt  to  lliu    Vive  .School,  founded  by  Dr. 


And  r..rcc  Diciu.  th(.Uf;h  it  wa-  in  ,|.ite 

<lf  N:lturc  and  tlicir  sLits.— lo  wrilt." 

'  Few  men   <ver  ac.|uirc.l  ■..  mnd<  lc;imiiiLr  and  made  so  iinpn.fi table 

wert  inin.en-e.  U^f.>re  he  left  school  he  lia.l  i>ccome  sn  author  lo  a  con', 
siderablt  Cili'iit ;  h.iviin;  wrillen  five  hooks  of  pocnis  in  P^nylish,  several 
in  Latin,  and  at  Km>1  liatf  a  do2en  Irapedius  in  holh  l.ilin  and  Knf-Iish. 
From   Cliri.-l's   [|ii>pual   he   proceeded    to  Camlitidgo,   and   entered   at 

with  the  sLiinc  ^rd.nir  and  the  .ame  want  of  discrimination  which  he 
exhibited  Ihri.ui:li..u[  hi.  career.  In  1678  he  wa>  cicctoi  Kdlow  of  his 
College,  having;,  in  the  iiiteniR-.iiate  lime,  produceit  a  variety  of  essays  and 
pwms  thitlly  in  (;reek.  Ihe  vcrj  names  of  which  are  now  forwotlen,  and  in 
16S&  he   look   hi=  dcyree  of  liachelor  of  Divinity.     During  the  next  si^ 
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John  Jurin,  another  Scholar  of  great  eminence,  and  who  was 
elected  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  Jeremiah 
Markland,  a  man  of  distinction  both  as  Scholar  and  Critic ; 
Richardson,  the  celebrated  novelist;  Bishop  Middleton 
of  Calcutta;^  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  Robert 
Allen.* 

years  he  devoted  himself  to  his  edition  of  Euripides^  which  was  published 
in  1694.  On  the  death  of  Professor  Payne,  in  1695,  he  was  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  Not  long  afterwards  he  married  a  lady  con- 
siderably older  than  himself,  who  possessed  a  comfortable  competence,  and 
by  the  addition  to  his  income  thus  afforded,  he  printed  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  several  of  his  works,  and  last  of  all  his  edition  of  Homer, 

As  the  cost  of  this  edition  was  very  great,  his  wife,  a  woman  of  piety,  is 
said  to  have  entertained  some  scruples  as  to  the  policy  of  embarking  in 
so  expensive  an  undertaking,  but  Barnes  overcame  them  by  persuading  her 
that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  was  King  Solomon  I 

The  speculation  turned  out  a  failure,  and  Joshua,  having  ventured  in 
it  all  his  fortune,  became  greatly  embarrassed.  In  this  emergency  he 
was  induced  to  write  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Harley,  supplicating  some 
preferment  His  career,  however,  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  if  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  extend  to  him  any  mark  of  favour  he  did  not  live 
to  receive  it     He  died  at  Hemingford  on  the  3d  of  August,  17 12. 

^  If  Christ's  Hospital  is  proud,  as  she  may  well  be,  of  this  exemplary 
and  most  accomplished  Prelate,  he  in  turn  was  affectionately  proud  of 
her.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was  the  remitting  400/.  from  India  to  enable 
him  to  become  a  Governor  of  his  old  School,  in  doing  which,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend : — "  It  would  be  unnatural  in  me  not  to  have  a  warm  interest  in 
that  Institution ;  the  source,  perhaps,  of  greater  good  upon  the  whole, 
than  any  other  school  in  England.  I  have  sent  the  requisite  donation 
to  entitle  me  to  become  a  governor;  and  I  bless  God  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  do  somewhat  towards  the  repayment  of  so  vast  a  debt"  At  the 
same  time,  when  enclosing  a  bill  for  the  sum  required,  he  wrote  to  another 
friend  : — "I  have  to  request  that  you  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
waiting  upon  the  Treasurer  of  Christ's  Hospital  with  the  enclosed,  being 
the  amount  of  my  donation  to  the  noblest  institution  in  the  worlds  and  an 
imperfect  acknowledgment  of  what  I  owe  to  it,  as  the  instrument  of 
a  merciful  Providence.  ** 

'  Allen  the  Grecian — '*  Allen  with  the  cordial  smile  and  still  more 
cordial  laugh,**  was  singularly  handsome,  and  the  Blues  used  to  tell  of 
his  running  against  a  barrow-woman  in  the  street,  who  at  first  burst  out, 

'Where  are  you  driving  to,  you  great  hulking,  good-for-nothing *  and 

then,  stopping  for  a  moment,  and  seeing  his  winning  face  as  he  turned  to 
apologize,  added, — 'beautiful  fellow,  God  bless  you !' 


i»» 
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{Charles  Lamb;!   George   Dvkr;'  James   White;*  James 


mely,  that  the  bayt  thems«lvc«  (at  teiut  it  vms  «□  in  my  time),  hid  no 
ort  or  fcehiig  of  the  diffirence  of  one  laothcr's  rnoks  out  of  doois.  The 
was  the  nolilcsl  lei  his  father  be  »fho  he  might.  Chriil'l 
fltxpitsl  19  I  niinery  of  tRulesmen,  of  merchuiu,  of  naval  officers,  of 
^olan ;  it  hiu  produced  some  of  the  greatest  ortumcnls  uf  their  time  i 
tad  the  feehng  nmoag  the  boyi  themselves  is,  that  it  lb  a  niedimn  between 
■lite  pitrici«Q  pretension  of  luch  schools  as  Eton  and  Westtniiulcr  and 
'c  plcbckn  submiHiDQ  of  the  Charity  bchoola." 

L  When  Leigh  Hunt  wu  at  Christ's  Hospital,  in  his  ward,  "which  w» 

e  <aily  one  that  the  Company  at  the  public  suppers  were  in  the  habit 

■  going  into,  there  prevailed  a  footish  custom  of  hanging  up,  by  the  side 

Peach  bed,  a  clean  white  napkin,  which  waa  supposed  to  be  the  one  used 

Jr  the  occupicrt.     Now  these  napkins  were  only  for  show,  the  real  luwrls 

r  being  of  the  largest  and  coarsest  kind.    If  the  nuslers  bad  been  atked 

'  nit  them,  they  would  doubtless  have  told  the  truth ;  perhaps,  the  nursea 

uld  have  done  so.     But  the  boys  were  not  awaie  of  this.    There  ihey 

pw  IhoK  'mkilt  tut'  hanging  bcrore  them  a  conscious  imposition,  and 

1  veU  Kmeinber,"  adils  the  reminiscent,  "how  alarmed  1  used  to  fed 

rt  any  of  the  Company  should  direct  their  inquiries  to  tne." 

>  Etia^  inimitable  Elia,  entered  Christ's  Hospital  in  1781.     "  Snnll  of 

c,"  Talfomd  says,  "delicate  of  Irame,  and  constitutionally  ncrroils 

1  timid,  be  would  seem  unfitted  to  encounter  the  discipline  of  a  School 

med  lo  reiltain  some  hundreds  of  lads  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis,  or 

n  fight  Lis  way  among  them.     But  the  sweetness  of  his  disposiliun  won 

*  n  favour  from  all ;  and  although  the  antique  peculiarities  of  the  School 

d  his  opening  im^nnlion,  Ihey  did  not  sadden  his  childhood." 
.  Lamb's  description  of  his  lint  entering  Christ's  Hospital  is  pecnliuly 
I  was  a  hypochondriac  lad  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  boy  in  fetlcn^ 
n  the  day  of  my  Krsl  putting  on  the  Uue  clothes,  was  not  exactly  fitted 
e  the  natural  terrors  of  initiation.  I  was  of  lender  years,  barely 
tned  of  (even ;  and  had  only  read  of  such  things  in  boolts,  or  seen  them 
It  in  dreams.  1  was  told  he  had  run  away.  This  wai  the  punishment 
f  the  first  oflencc.  As  a  novice  I  was  soon  after  taken  lo  sec  the  dun- 
These  were  Ultlc  square.  Bedlam  cells,  where  a  boy  could  just 
lie  at  his  length  upon  slraw  and  a  blanket — a  maltree,  I  think,  was  after- 
wards substituted— nH lb  a  peep  of  light,  let  in  askance,  from  a  prison 
orifice  at  top,  barely  enough  to  rend  by.  Here  llw  poor  boy  was  locked 
^^^in  b]r  himself  all  day,  without  sight  of  any  but  the  porter,  who  brought 
^^^Uim  bis  bread  and  water— who  migkl  ml  tfeat  li  Aim .- — or  of  (he  beadle, 
^^^mAo  came  twice  a  week  to  call  him  out  lo  receive  his  periodical  chailise- 
^^^Boent,  which  was  almost  welcome,  because  it  separated  bim  for  a  brief 
^^^buerval  from  solitude  ;  and  here  he  was  shut  up  by  himself  n/n/^Cr,  oat 
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SciioLEFiELD,  Rfgius  Profcssor  of  Greelt  in  Caiubiidge;  the 

□r  Ihe  R&ch  orony  soiinrj.  la  Bolltr  whatcvcF  horrut*  thv  wok  nctv«i  knd 
su[>erslition,  inci'loFii  !'■  Im  lime  uf  life,  mlgUl  mbjccl  him  lo. 

"Thii  was  llie  jx.ii^iit)'  far  [he  ■eiionil  ojleace.  The  culprit,  who  bnil 
been  ■  third  timr  an  ofTcndcr,  ui<l  whcHK  eiqniUidn  n>  it  this  liitic 
deemed  irrevenitile.  was  brought  forth,  u  U  some  Klemn  aub  At  Jl, 
arrayed  in  unconih  and  mosi  appaUlnjic  adire— all  ttai«of  his  late  'walchn 
weeds '  ouefully  effaced,    he  wu  upoMd   in  a  jacket,  rcieinbiing  thoK 


d  in,  with  a  cap  of  the  same. 
i»  ihr  ingenious  dcmeis  could 
ted  fealurei,  it  was  as  if  u»ne 
1  upon  htm.  In  this  disguiae- 
■^  iwaileil  him  the  whole  numbet 


lich  London  kiinpli^Iite 

■■The  effect  of  ihis  liiveatilare 
have  anticipated.  Wiih  hi«  pale  ■ 
of  those  diafigOTemrnlt  in  Dante  haa 
mcnt  he  was  brought  into  the  hall.  i 
of  his  schooIfellou-K.  whose  joint  leuions  and  Bpurli  he  was  ihenccTorth  to 
share  no  more  ;  ihe  awful  presence  of  the  steward,  to  be  aeen  fat  the 
la^i  time;  of  the  ciecutionrr-btadic  cUd  in  his  state  robe  for  the  occaiioa ; 
and  of  two  faces  mure  of  direr  imporli  bccaoie  never  but  in  theae  exti«- 
milics  visible,  Thific  were  Governors;  two  of  whom,  bj  choice  or  charter, 
Wfie   -iKvays   acLin[onie<l    to   officiate   at   ihc^c   tiUima  siipplieia  :    not  lo 


I.-1  .lica 


ran,ly  was 


\\k  hall.     Wfw 


lit,  had  his  suiiun  alU>ltcii  lu  hi 

whn.o  career  \^\)^\  Hunt  dosctih,- 

nd  i;.KidiK>>s"  «as  mic  of  Charles 

icoiistiuus  and  denial  vicliui  of  Iii 

will  be  c%cr  memorable  a.i  the  i 

innual  lianijuclii— mure  jovial  if  \\ 

'  itiL-  chimncy-swceptn,.     l.imb's 

„ahlc  in  ils  .|uivt  humour.      "It 

,  upi.ii  ihe  vfarl)  relurn  of  the  fail 

,t  a  week  K'forc  to  the  ma»ler->w. 

eiiliance  the  cfTeci 


oils  llian  Mis.  Mon- 
.f  Tins  yearly  feslivily 

l.Ar(liv>leinew.     CariL 


rally  winU-d  ali   bu! 
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Rev.  George  Townsend,^  and  Thomas  Barnes,  a  late  editor 
of  the  Tim^s,  than  whom,  Leigh  Hunt  tells  us,  no  man,  if  he 
had  cared  for  it,  could  have  been  more  certain  of  distinction. 

oar  main  body  was  infantry.  One  unfortunate  we  got,  indeed,  who,  relying 
upon  his  dusky  suit,  had  intruded  himself  into  our  party,  but  by  tokens 
was  providentially  discovered  in  time  to  be  no  chimney-sweeper  (all  is  not 
toot  which  looks  so),  was  quoited  out  of  the  presence  with  universal  indig- 
nation, as  not  having  on  the  wedding-garment ;  but  in  general  the  greatest 
harmony  prevailed.  The  place  chosen  was  a  convenient  spot  among  the 
pens,  at  the  north-side  of  the  fair,  not  so  far  distant  as  to  be  impervious  to 
the  agreeable  hubbub  of  that  vanity ;  but  remote  enough  not  to  be  obvious 
to  the  interception  of  every  gaping  spectator  in  it.  .  .  .  In  those  little  tem- 
porary parlours  three  tables  were  spread  with  napery,  not  so  fine  as  sub- 
stantial, and  at  every  board  a  comely  hostess  presided  with  her  pan  of 
hissing  sausages.''  ♦♦♦♦♦♦• 

Then  we  had  our  toasts,  **  The  King,"  The  Cloth,"  and  for  a  drowning 
sentiment,  "  May  tlie  Brush  supersede  the  Laurel  I  " 

^  A  man  of  vast  erudition ;   in  his  youth  the  author  of  7^f  Battle  of 
Armageddon ;  and  subsequently  of  The  Chronological  Connexion  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament^  a  work  of  amazing  learning  and  research. 
Dr.  Townscnd  also  edited,  very  ably,  Fox^s  Martyrology^  and 

"  Though  placed  in  Golden  Durham's  Second  Stall," 

was  through  life  a  genial  and  kindly-hearted  man.  His  religious  fervour 
and  almost  infantine  simplicity  of  mind,  induced  him  to  visit  Rome  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  the  Pope  to  make  such  concessions  in  matters  of  faith 
and  discipline  as  miglit  lead  to  an  amalgamation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Churches. 


Th,-  Gnat  Sckoels  of  En^and. 
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i'I>V  or  CIIRIST-S  HOSPITAL  IN  1865. 
n.  K.  II.  The  Dulic  of  Cambridge. 
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..  .\.  Kii.i:.i.lr.|.  M.l". 
,.  I.ui.l.ll,  i:..;. 

L.  M,i;-.i,:,..v.  I,.]. 


■.-.— W.  Gilpin,  Esq. 

Capt.  II.  ShuttletrOTth. 

J.  j.-imw.  E«q. 
I    W.  K.  White.  E*i. 
I    .\,  Wilcjxen,  Ksq. 
,    f.  Cassiol,  K«i. 

K.  Gumey,  Ksq.  Q.C. 

T.  lx.lt,  E*i.  K.S.A. 

H.  l'i(«,-i>n,  ]-2sq. 

A.  Powell.  tj<i. 
,    \V.  Ual!ilH.ne.  Esq. 
I    \V.  A.  Rose,  Esq    Alderman,  M-P. 

v..  Wat;-.!.,  Esq. 
I  M.  Wi-ram,  ^^iq. 
;   J.  D.  AlU-roti,  1-jq. 

R«v.  W.  II.  Bto»T,,  S1.A. 

C.  Few,  Esq. 

J.  T.  Fletcher,  Esq. 

T.  W,  Helps,  Esq, 

J.  M.  Kq-,  Esq. 


CArufs  Hospital. 

Maittri  efthc  Lmatr  Grammar  School. 

Rev.  R.  South,  M. A.  [  J.  Wingfidd,  Esq.  M.A. 

Rev.  S.  Gall,  B.  A.  |  M.  Laing,  Esq.  B.A. 

Rev.  E.  G.  Peckover,  M.A. 

TJead MathanaHcal MatUr—V.tv.  W.  Webster,  M.A. 

Stmnd  Sfasttr—Viet.  T,  J.  Potter,  M.A. 

Aisiitatii  yl/aj/(r— Rev,  H.  C,  Bowker,  B.A. 

Commercial  Mailen—iAx.  H.  Sharp,  with  Three  AssistanU. 

Ea^ish  MaiUrt — Mr.  H.  F.  Bowker,  with  Three  Assistants. 

DnrvfiHg- Afat/cr— Mi.  W.  H.  Back. 

Aimlan/—Kr.  H.  W.  C.  Mawn. 

Frmch  Matters— V.tv.  Dr.  E.  Brette,  and  Two  Asiiiitants. 

Music  Master — Mr.  G.  Cooper. 


Pkyiieian~0.  Burrows,  M.D. 

Surgeon— J.  Paget,  Esq.  F.R,S. 

Apothecary — T.  Stone,  Esq. 

Dentist — S.  J.  Tracey,  Esq. 

Chief  Clerk— TA.  S,  S.  Dipnall,  Esq. 

Reecivc% — Mr.  J.  Morris, 

WarJrehe- Keeper— Mi.  W.  H.  Cross. 

tiitant  Clerts^'SXr^Ts.  QiUa,  Liltle,  and  Sarjent 

H'arilen—R.  Criggs,  Esq. 

Librarian — Mr.  Mallinaon. 

Hoaie  Stiieard — Mr.  G.  Brooks. 

Malron—i\n.  J.  T.  Oliver. 

Solicittr—y  }.  Maberiey,  Esq. 

Architect  and  Siirireyer — J.  Shaw,  Esq. 

^Mnd  Surveyor — R.  Trumper,  Esq. 


The  Crtat  Schools  ef  England. 

MASTERS    AT    HERTFORD. 

Grammar  Mailtrand  Cattshill. 

Rev.  N.  Keyiner,  M.A.  wilh  Two  AssisMnI  Mutcis. 

Keiidiiig  and  Writing  Sftiltn, 

Mr.  J.  T.  HanpniD,  with  'llirec  Asaiitanti. 

OTHER   OFFiaALS  AT   HERTFORD. 

Sur^CBtt  and  Aftitluiary—^.  T.  Evans,  M.D. 

SUwani—iKT.  G.  Liidlow. 

Siki^iHiitrni — Miu  S.  A.  Peacock,  with  an  Assistant. 

Matron — Miss  C.  Gibba. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  original  scheme  of  this  volume  comprehended  no  more 
than  the  ten  Great  Endowed  Schools  of  England.  In  com- 
pliance, however,  with  the  request  of  many  persons  interested 
in  the  subject,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  append  a  brief 
account  of  the  four  Chief  Modem  Proprietary  Schools,  Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough,  Rossall,  and  Wellington,  and  of  one  more 
old  Foundation,  Dulwich  College,  which,  from  the  rapidly- 
increasing  wealth  of  its  endowment,  is  surely  destined,  under 
wise  administration,  to  become  one  of  the  grandest  educational 
establishments  in  Britain. 


CHELTENHAM. 

Cheltenham  College  was  founded  in  1841,  with  the  expressed 
object  of  providing  a  Classical,  Mathematical,  and  general 
education  of  the  highest  order  on  moderate  terms. 

It  is  a  proprietary  of  650  shares,  each  share  entitling  the 
holder  to  nominate  one  pupil. 

When  the  proprietors  fail  to  nominate  pupils,  the  Council  is 
empowered  to  do  so.  Pupils  so  nominated,  however,  are  sub- 
ject to  an  annual  payment  of  6/.  for  the  Senior  Department 
and  4/.  for  the  Junior  Department,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
tuition  fee. 

Governing  Body ;  the  Council, — The  affairs  of  the  College, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  scholastic  nature,  which  are 
left  to  the  Principal  and  Masters,  are  administered  by  a  non- 
local council,  which  this  year  consists  of  the  following  mem- 
bers:— 

I  I 


Ths  Xmr^  W.  H.  TltoopM^  H.A^  R^ 

TCirf^  of  Cimbridge. 
The  Rei.  R  Price,  M.A.  ProfcMor  of  N 

of  Oxford. 
JohnCnitu  Hajwud,  Eiq.  CtuiruMnol 
C^itiin  Fiederidl  Robatwii,  R.A. 

ThmmMM 
Sir  Jeka  Wither  Avdijr,  Kut  Churaiai 
Tlte  Re*.  Prebendaiy  Wilktnion,  M.A. 
The  Rer.  Clwiki  BnndoD  T17C  H.A. 
LieBL.Col.  John  Pitt  Kemedj. 
Henij  Sdft  Selfi;  Eiq. 
Hour  Jamet,  Eiq.  Buncter^bLaw. 
W.L.Ncwiuii,Eiq.  H.A.  Fdlowofl 
G.  F.  Pury,  Em].  H.A.  Trini^  College 
Chariei  PienoD,  Etq. 
Sir  Alexander  Ranua;,  Bait 
Henrj  Jamet,  Eiq. 
The  Rer.  Canon  Robertson. 

AlBit/for— The  Rei 

Strretary—Mt.  \ 

MasUn.— The  number  of  C 

Principal  and  Vice-Principal,  wj 

in  the  Classical  Department,  and 

Master,  who  take  the  first  rlasip-: 
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Principal^Tht  Rcr.  Alfred  Bany,  B.D. 

Vice'Primipal^Vixrf.  G.  BuUcr,  M.A. 

Theological  Tutor-^^.tn,  E.  Bickerstcth  Wawn,  M.  A. 

Classical  Department. 


Rev.  P.  J.  F.  GantiUon,  M.A. 
Rev.  John  Graves,  M.A. 
Clifford  £.  F.  Nash,  Esq.  M.A. 
W.  Newman,  Esq.  M.A. 
Rev.  H.  T.  Price,  M.A. 

Mathematical  Masters  . 


Rev.  G.  W.  Smyth,  M.A. 
Rev.  John  Twentyman,  B.A. 
Wallape  Brown,  Esq.  M.A. 
C.  D.  Chenery,  Esq.  M.A. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Tnmbnll,  M.  A. 
Rev.  J.  Biikett,  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  Boyce,  M.A. 


Professor  of  Sanscrit — Captam  H.  J.  W.  Carter. 

Reader  in  Modem  History— y^,  Newman,  Esq.  M.A. 

French  and  German — Mr.  A.  Schacht,  and  Mr.  Henri  Van  Laun. 
Master  in  Writing  and  Arithmetic — Mr.  E.  Watling. 

Military  and  Civil  Departments 

Head-Master — Rev.  T.  A.  Southwood,  M.A. 

Vice-Master—Yjt^.  H.  E.  Bayly,  M.A. 


J.  Brook  Smith,  Esq.  M.A. 
S.  Green,  Esq.  M.A. 
Rev.  J.  Leighton,  M.A. 
Wm.  R.  Porcher,  Esq.  M.A. 


E.  Walker,  Esq  M.A. 
Rev.  W.  Inchbald,  B.A. 
W.  H.  Dynham,  Esq.  B.A. 
J.  Philp,  Esq. 


German — Herr  P.  Dnsar. 

/r^yir^— Edouard  Clavequin.  |  Jean  Balagn^. 

Experimental  and  Natural  Sciences — Thomas  Bloxam,   Esq. 

Assistant  Plan  Drawing  Master  and  Surveyor —Vix.  Tovey. 

Professor  of  Hindustani^  Indian  History  and  Geography, 

Capt  H.  J.  W.  Carter. 

Junior  Department, 
Head  Master—^vt.  T.  Middlemore  Whittard,  M.A. 

Second  Master—Rev.  A.  C.  Whitley,  M.A. 

J.  H.  Churchill  Baxter,  Esq.  B.A.       |      William  Bazeley,  Esq.  B.A. 

Drawing  Master  to  the  Coll^ — A.  N.  Brooke,  Esq. 

Assistant  Drawing  Master — Mr.  F.  G.  White. 

1 1  a 


3.  llie  Juvenile  Departmeot,  ii 
13  (although  boys,  if  sufficiently  a 
the  age  of  11),  and  intended  to  se 
the  Classical  aad  Modem  Depa 


In  Ibe  Chmad  Deputacm 
„     Uodcm     .... 

T 
Of  tbeae  695  bojrs,  461  are  boa 
boarding  houses,  all  of  iriiidi  are  a 
UasteiB  of  the  College ;  and  S54  a 
with  their  parents  or  with  some  one 
Au)  parentis.  The  existence  of  tl 
is  almost  peculiar  to  Cheltenham 
exercised  considerable  influence,  t 
in  the  fonnation  of  its  system. 

Clasikai  D^rimatl—Tht  whi 
into  10  classes ;  the  first  3  classes 
consecutive  divisions,  and  includii^ 
these  classes  each  class  is  divide< 
supposed  to  be  exactly  eaual  in  V"' 
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Modern  or  Military  and  Civil  Department. — The  instruction 
in  this  department  consists  of  Mathematics,  Latin,  French, 
German,  Sanscrit,  Hindustani,  History,  Geography,  Drawing, 
and  Experimental  Science.  The  reading  of  the  higher  classes 
being  mainly  guided  by  the  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  examina- 
tions, which  are  to  this  department  what  the  University  course 
is  to  a  high  Classical  School. 

Juvenile  Department. — ^This  department  is  a  kind  of  pre- 
paratory Seminary  for  the  two  higher  Schools.  Boys  enter  at 
7,  are  not  allowed  to  leave  before  11,  nor  to  remain  beyond 
13  years  of  age.  They  are  taught  English,  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  and  French,  Arithmetic,  History,  and  Geography.  They 
have  school-rooms  of  their  own ;  a  separate  playground,  and 
a  distinct  boarding  house. 

Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  and  Frizes. — An  Exhibition  has 
been  founded  by  Lady  Schreiber  of  35/.  per  annum,  tenable  for 
three  years  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  Classics  only. 
Scholarships  are  given  annually  for  competition  (tenable  for 
three  years,  should  the  pupil  continue  so  long  in  the  College) 
viz. — two  of  25/.  and  20/,  per  annum,  respectively  for  the 
Classical  Department ;  and  one  of  25/.  (or  at  the  option  of  the 
gainer  a  gross  sum  of  60^.  as  a  prize  gifl)  for  the  Modem 
Department 

By  a  late  decree  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  as  Visitor  of  Pembroke  College,  certain  valuable 
Scholarships  at  that  College  have  been  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition for  all  pupils  from  Schools  in  Gloucestershire.  Several 
of  these  have  been  already  gained  by  Cheltenham  College. 

Theological  prizes,  two  in  number,  and  4/.  each  in  value, 
have  been  exhibited  by  J.  Walker,  Esq.  for  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book.  A  Greek  Testament 
prize  is  given  annually  by  the  Council  to  the  boy  who  passes 
the  best  examination  in  some  portion  of  the  Greek  Testament 
selected  by  the  Principal. 

A  silver  medal  is  also  given  annually  by  the  Council  for 
excellence  in  Classical  knowledge : 

And  composition  prizes  are  bestowed  for  the  best  English 
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The  Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 

of  York. 
The  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
R.  G.  Clarke,  Esq. 
Professor  Conington. 
The  Earl  of  Devon. 


The  Rt   Hon.  T.  H,  Sotheron 

Estcourt,  M.P. 
R.  Few,  Esq. 
Sir  S.  R.  Glynne,  Bart 
Howel  Gwyn,  Esq. 
Christopher  Hodgson,  Esq. 
R.  Hunter,  Esq. 
F.  AUeyne  McGeachy,  Esq. 


Masier  of  Marlhortrngk  CoU^e—^V9.  G.  G.  Bradley,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of 

University  College,  Oxford, 

Bursar  and  Secretaty — Rev.  J.  S.  Thomas,  M.A. 

Medical  Officer— J>t.  Walter  Fergus. 
Auditors— WiX&BJH  GUpin,  Esq.      |      William  Pott,  Esq. 

Marlhoroughs. — Pupils  are  admitted  to  Marlborough  College 
only  by  Domination  of  a  Life  Governor  or  a  Donor. 

A  donation  of  50/.  paid  in  one  sum,  qualifies  the  giver  to  be 
elected  a  Life  Governor,  and  on  being  elected,  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Council,  he  is  entitled,  during  his  life,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  contained  in  the  Bye-Laws,  to  have  always  one 
pupil  either  in  the  Collie,  or  as  a  home-boarder,  on  his  nomi- 
nation, in  respect  of  every  donation  of  50/.  he  may  give. 

Any  person  who  may  desire  to  acquire  the  right  to  a  single 
nomination  on  payment  of  a  donation  of  20/.  must  apply  to 
the  Bursar  to  enter  the  names  and  age  of  the  boy  proposed  to 
be  nominated  on  the  College  books,  together  with  the  names, 
residence,  and  quality  of  his  father  or  guardian. 

The  Master  does  not  recommend,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
•entrance  of  boys  before  they  have  learnt,  at  least,  the  rudiments 
«of  Latin,  and,  if  possible,  of  Greek.  In  the  case  of  a  boy  above 
114,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  is  required  together  with  a 
full  statement  of  the  subjects  which  he  has  read,  and  is  reading, 
•in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Mathematics,  fi-om  the  last  Master 
or  Tutor  under  whom  he  has  been  placed ;  and  no  boy  above 
14  can  be  received  into  the  Lower  School  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that,  where  possible,  parents  should  select  the  House 
Master  under  whose  care  they  wish  their  sons  to  be  placed 

The  Schools, — The  College,  containing  in  all  505  boys,  is 


&)r  the  mibjecti  of  cmminitipn ; 
ing  and  fortification  additional  fe 
of  Greek  are  not  taught  in  the  re 
tuDity  is  given  to  boys  of  keeping 
acquired. 

The  Lower  School  b  chiefly  p 
ia  intended  for  boys  between  the 
n  aUowed  to  remut>  in  it  after  '. 
All  boys  who  belong  to  it  are  loi 
part  of  the  College  buildings,  anc 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Sch< 

The  Kble  and  Church  Catechi 
the  Schools,  and  other  Divinity  si 

Drawing,  if  required,  forms  a  p 
School ;  but  an  additional  fee  is  < 

A  boy  may  at  any  time  be  trans 
or  entered  in  it,  provided  he  is 
studies  for  the  Lower  Fourth  I 
Notice  of  such  transfer  should, 
beforehand. 

The  boys  attend  service  regular! 
the  Master  holds  the  oflice  of  Cha 

Masters. — There  are,  exclusive  r 


I am 
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'Master  to  the  Sixth  Form ;  i  Master  who  takea  private  pupils 
I  in  the  highest  Forms,  and  gives  instruction  in  modem  histoiy 
I  «nd  literaHire ;  1  Master  who  acts  as  Librarian,  and  assists  in  1 
I  modem  language   instruction  ;    i  Writing  Master.     In  all  25   f 
I  Assistant  Masters. 

EXHIBITIONS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  are  sis  Exhibitions  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  J 
Cambridge  : — two  vacant  annually,  worth  50/.  and  40/.  a  year  I 
respectively,  tenable  for  three  years. 

There  is  an  Election  annually  lo  two  "  Senior  Scholarships."  ' 
open  to  all  boys,  without  distinction  of  place  of  education, 

ider  15  years  of  age  on  the  ist  of  January  preceding  (he 
Election.  The  examination  takes  place  in  the  month  of  June. 
and  is  duly  advertised  in  the  Times  and  other  papers.  The 
annual  value  of  these  Scholarships  is  50/.  each,  anil  they  are 
tenable  so  long  as  the  Scholar  elected  remains  at  the  School. 

There  is  also  an  Election  annually  to  two  "  Junior  Scholar- 
ships," of  the  value  of  10/  per  annum  each,  open  to  boys  under 
14  years  of  age  on  the  isi  of  January  preceding  the  Election. 
These  are  tenable  for  two  yeajs,  or  until  the  holder  be  elected 
to  a  "  Senior  Scholarship." 

There  are  two  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  about  15/,  per  I 
annum  each,  founded  by  the  late  Dean  Ireland,  and  open  to 
BODS  of  clergymen  only,  and  one  of  the  same  value  fouaded 
the  late  Archdeacon  Berens,  open  to  the  sons  of  clergymen 
'and  laymen  alike.  Candidates  for  these  Scholarships  must  not 
have  exceeded  the  age  of  14  on  the  1st  of  January  previous  to 
the  Election  ;  they  are  tenable  so  long  as  the  holder  remains  at 
the  School,  or  until  election  to  a  Senior  Scholarshi|>. 

There  is  also  a  Scholarship  worth  16/.  a  year,  confined  to  the 
sons  of  clergymen  who  have  ser\ed  for  five  years  as  Chaplains 
or  Missionaries  within  the  Umits  of  the  late  East  India  Com- 


Ipan/s  Charters.  It  is  tenable  for  two  years,  and  renewable,  ^^ 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Master,  for  a  like  period.  Can-  ^^H 
didates  for  this  Scholarship  must  be  under  14  years  of  age  on  ^^H 
the  1st  of  Januaiy  previous  to  the  Election.  ^^^^| 


uie  age  ot  17  and  15  respective 
vious  to  the  Election. 

Of  these  Scholarships  the  "  01 
tenable  with  any  other  of  the  Co 

Houses, — The  buildings  consist 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Lc 
are  divided  into  three  portions  rt 
portions  being  called  a  House, 
charge  of  a  House  Master. 

Every  new  boy,  or  ever>'  boy  on 
is  assigned  to  a  Special  House  Ma 
by  his  parents  or  friends  ;  each  I 
and  Modem  School  boys  without 
manently  toi^-ards  the  boys  in  his 
of  general  care  and  superintendenc 
house  Master  at  Rugby  or  Harrow 
of  providing  food  and  meals  are  e 
authorities,  such  as  the  Bursar  anc 
Master  is  only  in  certain  cases  pri^ 

Expenses, — The  whole  annual 
maintenance,  including  all  rcqui< 
and  such  distinctly  personal  expe 
neys,  and  pocket-money,  is  as  folli 
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For  the  education  of  home-boarders  the  annual  charge  is : — 

For  Sons  of  Clei^gymen £\^  1$    o 

For  Sons  of  Laymen ai    o    o 

Bojrs  who  require  special  preparation  for  any  examination, 
or  additional  instruction  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  must 
have  a  private  tutor.  Private  tuition  is  afforded  gratuitously 
to  twenty  boys,  in,  or  above,  the  Fifth  Form,  selected  by  the 
Master. 

The  fees  for  extra  instruction  are  as  follows : — 

• 

Classical  Tutor  in  the  Sixth  Form     .     .  £\o    o    o  per  ann. 

Ordinary  Private  Tuition 500        „ 

Fortification  and  Military  Drawing  ..440        „ 

Natural  Philosophy 2    2    o        „ 

Book-keeping •      220       ,, 


ROSSALL  SCHOOL. 

This  School  was  founded  in  1844,  with  the  object,  as  its  pros- 
pectus informs  us,  of  giving  an  education  to  the  sons  of  clergy- 
men and  others,  similar  to  that  of  the  Great  Public  Schools, 
but  of  a  more  comprehensive  character,  and  at  less  cost 

The  success  of  the  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  such  that 
the  Council  within  the  last  few  years  have  expended  nearly 
10,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  on  which  have  been 
erected  buildings  suitable  for  the  accommodation  and  instruc- 
tion of  400  boys,  at  a  cost,  including  the  Chapel,  of  full 
30,000/. 

Governing  Body. — ^The  management  of  Rossall  School  is 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  Council,  24  in  number,  besides  the 
Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  ;  of  whom 
X4  are  clergymen  and  10  laymen,  with  power  to  fill  up 
vacancies. 


The  Great  Sik»^  tf  Eagf^td. 
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Th«  Very  Rkv.  TB«  DEA  tKnusTW,  Cinirmam. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Pak«,  Vk.™-,      i'waTos,  Vut-Cbainmam. 
The  Ven.  Iht  Arc!id«i»«i  of  H«1  ■,  Retlor  of  Crouon,  Cltoric 

Montague  Aiiiilic,  Kiq.  Griwdil'  ><>Iirad.  Wiadennere. 

Charln  Birlcv.  E->r(.  BirUa  Hi  jn. 

T.  Lanf^on  liirli^)',  Kiiq.  Can  ham. 

Licut.-Col.  B.<iii<i«.  Ilealhfidi^  navD    ec.  Liverpool. 
Tlie  Rev.  Canon  Bnodretb,  Rector  of    tindiih,  Wigia 
The  Re*.  C.  R.  Brown,  VUtiOi  Kirluwu. 
The  Rev.  A.  Cumpbell,  Rector  of  Liverpool. 
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Head  MasUr—Tht  Rev.  William  Alexander  Osborne,  M.A. 

Vice-Master^'nit  Rev.  Samuel  John  Phillips,  M.A. 

Head  Masdtr's  Assistant— S,  T.  K  Bloxsidges,  B.A. 

First  MatkenuUical  Mcuier — Arthur  Cockshott,  B.A. 

Hectd  Misster  of  Modem  5Jf Aw/— Charles  Clarke,  M.A. 

Second  Classical  Master — ^The  Rev.  E.  Sleap,  M.A. 

Second  Mathematical  Master — ^The  Rev.  Charles  Gilbert  Harvey,  M.A. 

Third  Classical  Master^T.  L.  Thomas,  M.A. 

Fourth  ditto— Rev,  William  Heniy  Taylor,  M.A. 

Assistant  Masters, 


James  Bartlett,^  M.A. 
Arthur  Evans,  B.A. 
The  Rev.  Francis  Morton   Beau- 
mont, M.A. 
R.  O.  Moulsdale,  B.A. 


C.  P.  Roberts,  Esq. 
R.  Isherwood,  B.A. 
C.  E.  Lefroy  Austin,  B.A. 
S.  D.  Barlow,  B.A. 


Master  of  the  Preparatory  School — Rev.  John  Reeves  Pursell,  M.A. 

French  is  taught  by  all  the  Masters  in  their  Classes,  and  German  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Upper  and  Modem  Schools. 

Resident  French  Master — Mons.  Barr^re. 

French  and  German  Master — Mons.  Dalaug. 

Drawing  Master — Mr.  William  Coulter. 

Organist  and  Choir  Master — Charles  Handel  Tovey. 

Writing  Master — Mr.  Warner. 

Band  Master — Mr.  Norwood.  |  Dancing  Master — Mr.  Pitt 

All  the  boys  are  considered  to  be  boarders  with  the  Head 
Master.  Every  other  Master  is  expected  to  take  the  chaise  of 
about  30  boys  in,  and  20  or  30  out  of  School,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  attention  to  their  character,  conduct,  and  general 
comfort,  as  well  as  for  their  instruction. 

The  hours  at  which  he  is  required  to  be  present  (except  by 

^  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
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prc^-ioiB  coauninucaiioo  with  the  Head  Maiter)  ue  generaOf 
as  foQows ; — 

Ctur*)Tat  7.y>  A.M-    BMkfaM  7. jB  o(  8. 

DJBDcr  1  r.M.    Schoci  4—6.    Tm  6. 

ChApd&jo.     Docmitoty  di^  9. 

Each  litastcT  hju  at  least  It»>  >•'•«'  holidays  a  week,  and  there 
are  tvo  S«tge;ints  to  cnfoi  nai>'  discipline  and  report 

ofTenden  to  thtrir  respccti'  l 

Separate  rooms,  as  at  C  ■-  [provided  Tor  each  Master, 

and  the  Itlasiers  tike  all  in  their  own  common  room 

or  rooms,  ttccpt  dinner,  -irvwl  in  Hall. 

A  pwtioD  ol'  (Mch  Masters  >*»•/  is  paid  by  a  capitation  fee 
pupils  assi^ed  to  him  out  of  School  as  above,  and  the 
are  increaied  nith  the  increase  of  such  assignments. 

TlIK  SCIInol- 

ThL'  School  has  now  Wi-n  dividu.!  into  two  distinct  depan- 
nitm-  I'or  in>iRictioii^lln;  Cb-i-ical  and  ihc  Modern  Schools  ; 
liui  the  i]iscii>line  and  domestic  arrangements  are  the  same  in 
i-aih,  ,ind  the  control  ,ind  management,  as  before,  under  the 
Head  Master  of  Ko^<Lll. 

The  two  lottcM  ri.T^se,^  .ire  a  lower  or  preparatory-  School. 
e.|iially  lor  the  (.■|.i>>ic.d  School,  and  for  the  Modem,  and  in 
these  all  boys  are  n-iniired  to  learn  Latin  as  the  best  foundation 
for  in^truciLon  in  the  I'rcnch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan'.iia'ies. 

Ill  the  Modern  School,  the  tzeneral  lourse  of  study  comprises 
Fnglish  (Iraiumar,  Arithmetic,  Writini;.  nictation,  Histor}-  and 
(ieogra|ihy,  Drawint:,  Latin.  French,  C.ennar,  Mathematics, 
Natural  and  F\i)eriment3]  Science,  English  Literature  and 
Composition.  For  these  subtects  the  boys  are  divided  into 
classes  accordini;  lo  tluir  capabilities  or  jiroficiency.  iJtin 
and  (lernian  are  optional,  e\ce|)t  in  ihe  Commercial  Class, 
where  ('lerman  is  tauyhi  to  all,  ami  Latin  generally  excluded. 

I.  Mililary  Clais,  in  j)rt-[aiation  for  Woobvich,  Sandhurst, 
an,l  Direct  Commissions.  .Sj.ccial  subjects  :  Geometrical 
Dia«in_;:,  Foriiheation,  Surveying. 
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-Special  subjects :  Navigation  and  Nautic&l 
Clasi. — Special  subjects  :    Precis  Writing 
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3.  Naval  Class- 
Astronomy. 

3.  Ci%<ii  Service 
and  Book-keeping. 

4.  Ch'ii  Enginuririg  Class. — Special  subjects :  Mensuration 
and  Surveying. 

5.  Mercantile  Ciass. — Special  subjects :  Book-keeping  and 
Commercial  Correspondence. 

It  is  recommended  that  boys  be  placed  in  the  Classical 
rather  than  in  the  Modem  School,  if  there  is  any  possibility 
that  their  parents  may  hereafter  wish  to  give  them  a  classical 
education,  as  it  will  be  easy  at  any  time  Co  pass  from  the  Clas- 
sical School  to  the  Upper  Classes  of  the  Modem  School,  but 
the  opposite  change  from  the  Modem  to  the  Classical  will 
involve  much  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  to  the  pupil.  . 

The  number  of  boys  is  limited  to  350,  but  there  is  a  Pre-  | 
paratory  School  a  mile  distant  where  a  married  clergyman  takes  I 
charge  of  32  boys  from  7  to  g  years  of  age.  I 

No  pupil  is  admitted  under  9  years  of  age  at  Rossall,  nor 
under  7  at  the  preparatory'  School,  nor  above  14,  except  with 
the  special  sanction  of  the  Head  Master. 

The  mode  of  admission  is  either  by  nominatioa  or  annual 
payments. 

Pupils  nominated  by  donors  pay,  if  sons  or  dependent  wards 
of  clergymen,  40/.,  if  sons  of  laymen,  50/.  per  annum.  Those 
not  nominated  pay  in  each  case  10/.  extra. 

A  donation  of  50  guineas  entitles  the  donor  to  one  nomi- 
nation. A  donation  of  too  guineas  constitutes  the  donor  a  life 
Governor,  and  empowers  him  to  vole  at  all  General  Meetings, 
and  to  have  always  one  pupil  in  the  School  on  his  nomination. 
Discipline. — The  Masters  take  the  discipline  of  the  School, 
subject  to  the  Head  Master's  rules,  but  the  Monitors  have  a 
limited  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  ill  treatment.  Corporal' 
punishment  is  ner-er  inflicted  unless  by  report  from  the  Masters 
in  charge,  and  in  School,  countersigned  by  the  Head,  and  then 
only  in  extreme  cases. 

£eereatims. — The  play-grounds  are  fony  acres  in  extentjj 


year,  in  Dooks  (tounded  by  Lo 
at  College  also,  and  ei^'ht  exhi 
held  l»y  jiupiK  in  ihc  school,  ar.i 
to  anv  ln>v  whatever  who  hdn 
fourteen  years. 

Since  Christmas,  Beebee,  of 
h;.s  gained  the  honours  of  ei 
classic  ;  Fennel!,  ninth  classic  in 
and  Brown  and  Favrer  have  b 
scholani  of  University  and  Trii 
competition. 


WELLINGTOI 

This  College  was  founded   by 
memoralion  of  the  late  Duke  of 
ujion  its  Foundation,  of  the  sons 
have  borne  commissions  in  her 
army;  was  incor|)oraled  by  Roya 
in  1859  for  both  Foundationers  a 
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Pi\'siJetit~-\\\'s,  Koya]  Highness 
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Earl  Russell,  K.G. 

Viscount  Gough,  G.C.B. 

Viscount  Eversley. 

The  Rt  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 

Oxford. 
Lord  Redesdale. 
Lord  Chelmsford. 
Rt  Hon.  S.  H.  Walpole,  M.P. 


Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P. 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart. 
Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  Bart 
Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  G.C.B. 
Thomas  Baring,  Esq.  M.  P. 
Henry  Richard  Cox,  Esq. 
Peter  Richard  Hoare,  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

K.G. 
Rt.  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

War. 


Ex' Officio  Governors. 

H.  R.  H.  the  General  Commanding- 
in-ChieC 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

Hon.  i^^.— Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot 

Secretary— QtiQT%^  Chance,  Esq.  Treasury,  WhitehalL 

The  Masters, — The    Head   Master   is    appointed    by   the 
Governors  \  the  Assistant  Masters  by  the  Head  Master. 

Head  Master— '1\it  Rev.  E.  W.  Benson,  B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge. 

Tiitors  and  Assistant  Masters, 


F.  H.  Fisher,  Esq.  M.A. 
H.  W.  Eve,  Esq.  M.A. 
The  Rev.  A.  Carr,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  Penny,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  T.  H.  Freer,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  C.  Stanwell,  M.A. 


The  Rev.  W.  M.  CoUett,  M.A. 
A.  F.  Griffith,  Esq.  M.A.  (Mathe- 
matical.) 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Spurling,  B.A. 
C.  Butler  Davies,  Esq.  B.A. 
T.  B.  Payne,  Esq.  B.A. 

Professors, 

German Dr.  Weil. 

French M.  E.  de  Guingand. 

Chemistry J.  G.  Barford,  Esq. 

Drawing  ' Mr.  Tucker. 

Singing  and  Music     .     .     .  Mr.  Edmonds  {Organist), 

Singing  (j2d) Mr.  Bishop. 

Writing  Mcuter     ....  Mr.  Bishop. 

Drillmaster Sergeant  Farrow. 

Foundationers, — No  boys  are  admissible  on  the  Foundation 
but  the  sons  of  officers  who,  within  five  years  of  their  death, 
had  been  either  on  full  or  half-pay.  They  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen,  and  must  pass  a  fixed  admission 
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lo/.  per  annum  for  each  boy. 

Non-FoufuitiiioNers.  —  \\i.)\\ 
tioncrs  at  a  t har^'c  of  no/.  ] 
the  army,  at  So/,  per  annum. 
board,  all  the  branches  o 
medical  attendance,  washing 
dress  which  is  worn  in  Colle 
Foundationers  and  Xon-Foun< 
be  admitted  as  Non-Foundai 
unless  capable  by  their  accju 
Upper  Form  of  the  Middle  Sc 

The  number  of  bo}'s  of  be 
250 ;  the  full  number  for  whic 
but  dormitories  for  forty  more 

Education, — The  division  c 
purposes  of  instruction  is  mi 
Schools,  and  the  education  ( 
School  system  by  the  introduct 
and  not  as  extra  portions  of 
arrangements  arc  such  as  to 
within  the  proper  limits  of  S( 
in  the  same  way  as  classical 


IVei/inglon. 

■3.  In  Middle  and  Lower  Schools  boys  Icara  Drawing  and 
nging,  and  continue  tliem  in  Upper  School  if  they  show 
Aptitude  for  ihem. 

4.  In  Middle  and  Upper  Schools,  Chemisny  may  be  learai. 

5.  In  Upper  School  (at  least  for  boys  intended  for  the 
University)  it  is  gtmraliy  thought  desirable,  that  if  they  con- 
tinue both  Gennan  and  French,  it  should  be  in  alternate  terms. 
They  ought  by  that  time  to  be  fairly  advanced  in  French. 

6.  In  the  Modem  Department,  Latin  verse  composition 
and  Greek  are  discontinued,  or  the  amount  of  them  diminished, 
in  order  that  more  time  may  be  devoted  to  Mathematics, 
Modem  Languages,  Modern  History,  or  Science.  Future 
candidates  for  \Voolwich,  &c.  may  enter  this  department  on 
reaching  the  Middle  School,  or  if  doing  well  in  Classics  at  a 
higher  place  in  the  School 

»  Scholarships  and  Exhihiliom, 

Optn  Seholarships.—Q^  diese  there  are  eight,  of  the  value  of 
50/.  a  year  each,  tenable  for  four  years,  two  of  which  are 
annually  examined  for  in  September.  These  are  open  to  alt 
competitors,  without  ratriction  as  to  milUary  parentagt,  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Foundation  Scholarships,  twenty  in  number,  linajted  to  sons  of 
deceased  officers,  are  given  by  examination,  four  every  year 
'O  in  February,  and  two  in  June— to  the  best  candidates 
tbie  for  the  Foundation,  Two  of  these  annually  are  for 
under  twelve,  and  two  for  boys  under  thirteen  years  of 
at  the  lime  of  their  election  by  the  Governors.  They  are 
tenable  so  long  as  the  boy  remains  in  College.  Their  vahie  is 
estimated  at  (not  less  than)  70/.  a  year;  the  only  School  ex. 
penses  paid  by  boys  obtaining  them  being  (besides  the  cost 
of  books)  a  payment  of  loi  15/.  or  2Qi.  a  year  as  fixed  by  the 
Governors. 

Foundationers  who  are  thus  elected  are  admitted  immediately 
to  the  first  vacancies,  and  have  precedence  on  the  Foundation  ; 
and  boys  doing  well  (even  if  unsuccessrul)  in  this  examination 
thereby  slrenglhcn  their  claims  for  election  by  the  Gavemors. 
r  KE  a 
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H'ellfiUy  Scfh^lars/iipt,  open  only  lo  members  of  the  SdwcL 

Tenable  at  the  School,  apart  from,  or  in  adilitioD  to,  any  of 
the  above,  and  tipen  to  a//  members  of  the  School,  withooi 
restriction,  are — 

Four  Junior  Scholarships  of  ao/.  a  year,  each  for  two  yeais 

Three  of  50/.  a  year  each,  for  three  years  (continued  at  the 
Univereity),  and  two  Exhibitions  of  30/  a  year  each,  for  t*fl 
years,  for  subjects  studied  in  the  Modem  Departatent  (coo- 
tinued  at  the  Universities  or  at  Woolwich). 

Any  of  the  scholarships  are  vacated  if  the  holder  fails  to  keep 
the  annual  residence  required  of  Members  of  the  Foundatkw 
lo  which  he  belongs. 

There  are  also  about  twenty  Govemore'  and  other  prizes 
(listribulcd  every  year  for  proficiency  in  various  subjects  of 
study,  besides  fonn-priies.  &c.,  and  Her  Majesty  gives  annually 
a  Gold  medal  for  Good  Conduct. 

Dormitories  and  Tutorial  Syilem. — Each  "  dormitory "  of 
thirty  has  its  own  tutor  and  its  own  prefects  ;  its  table  in  haU 
and  place  in  chapel ;  and  is  considered  as  a  distinct  body  in 
the  games.  A  boy  remains  during  his  whole  schooHife  in  the 
"  dormitory  "  in  which  he  first  snters.     The  "  tutor  of  a  dormi' 
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the  tutor  having  a  pass  key ;  each  study  has  its  own  window 
and  gaslight,  and  contains  bed,  bookcase,  chair,  and  washing- 
stand,  with  such  furniture  as,  under  certain  restrictions,  a  bo/s 
friends  add. 

Library, — There  is  an  excellent  library,  to  which  at  certain 
hours  every  boy  has  free  access. 

MecUs  are  taken  in  hall  by  all  the  boys  together :  breakfast 
at  8  A.M.;  dinner  at  1.30  a.m.;  tea  at  6  p.m.;  supper  at  8.30  p.m. 

Holidays, — ^There  are  three  half-holidays  in  the  week,  and 
three  vacations  in  the  year ;  one  of  six  weeks  beginning  on  the 
last  Tuesday  in  July,  one  of  five  weeks  at  Christmas,  and  one 
of  eighteen  days  at  Easter. 

Expenses, — For  a  Foundationer,  the  annual  charge  is  10/. 
15/.  and  20/.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governors. 

Non-Foundationers,  it  has  been  mentioned,  pay  no/,  or,  if 
sons  of  officers,  80/.  per  annum. 


DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

STYLED  IN  FULL, 

"ALLEYN'S  COLLEGE  OF  GOD'S  GIFT  AT  DULWICH." 

"  God's  Gift  College'^  was  founded,  under  letters  patent  of 
King  James  I.  by  Edward  AUeyn,  the  famous  actor  and  intimate 
associate  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  The  College  was 
opened  with  great  state  on  September  13th,  161 9,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Lord  Arundell,  Inigo  Jones, 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  It  was  originally 
founded  for  a  Master,  a  Warden,  4  Fellows,  6  poor  Brethren, 
6  poor  Sisters,  and  12  poor  Scholars,  of  whom  the  Brethren, 
Sisters,  and  Scholars  were  to  be  elected  from  four  specified 
parishes.  By  the  Founder's  Statutes,  bearing  date  1626,  the 
educational  advantages  were  extended  to  all  sons  of  residents 
in   Dulwich,   and    to    so    many   others    (without    restrictive 
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qualification  of  any  kind)  as  would  make  up  the  total  na 
of  hoi's  receiving  educaiion  at  the  College  to  80  ii 

It  appears,  moreover,  by  Alleyn's  disiy,  ttill  pre»enied  M 
the  College,  that  during  his  lifetime  boys  were  actuallj  leudwi 
at  his  School  as  boarders,  at  a  du^  of  from  lai  to  soC  % 
yesi  each,  sums  equivalent  in  pieMnt  coireacy  to  6a£  uid  icxi£ 
a  year. 

It  is  unfoitunate  in  the  interests  of  the  public  that  (podr 
in  consequence  of  legal  difficulties)  the  liboal  pioniiaiu  of 
Alleyn's  statutes  for  enlaiging  the  basis  of  his  Fonndatiou  woe 
set  aside  afler  his  death. 

In  1858  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  reconstituting  the  CqUgbb 
came  into  operation. 

The  College  now  consists  of  two  bianchea — tint  Educatioaal 
and  the  Eleemosynaiy.  After  provision  for  the  e^qtenses  ot 
management  and  of  the  maintenance  tA  the  bbac  tad  also  of 
the  ChaiK'l  and  Library,  the  surplus  revenue  is  divided  into 
four  portions,  of  which  three  are  assigned  to  tite  Edncatiooa], 
and  one  to  the  Eleemosynary  branch.  The  endowment  of  the 
College  continued  to  be  about  800/.  a  year  for  nearly  100  yem 
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Lgtnd  8  arc  elected  by  the  Vestries  of  ihe  parishes  of  Bishopsgale, 
jCftmbcrwell,  St.  Luke,  Middlesex,  and  Sc  Saviour,  Southwaik, 
B  the  proportion  of  1  by  each  Vestry. 

MojUr  vf  Duhoich  C«lltgf-Rtv.  Alfred  J.  Cirver,  D.D. 

au//a/«— Rev.  J.  R.  Oldham,  M.A. 

RecehKT — Charles  Druce,  Euj. 

Clerk— ^  J.  Dennen,  Esq. 

Plans  for  new  College  buildings  to  afford  accoinmodation 

for  300  boys  in  each  of  the  Schools  are  now  in  course  of  pre- 

^^paration,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  erection  of  the  new 

^^Kbuildings  will  be  commenced  this  year. 


THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

HtaJ  Mdslfr—The  Master  of  the  College,  ix-effUu. 

Under  Mailtr  vf  Ike  Vfiftr Sekool—Vi^.  C.  C.  BcU,  M.A. 

Assislanl  MatUrs. 
Kev.  G.  Voigt,  M.A.  |  Rev.  IL  J.  Hose,  M.A. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Oonehty. 
French — M.  DsriiU^, 
Drtsnnng~yit.  J,  C.  t_  Sparka. 
Musie  and  Singing — Mr.  H.  Baumer  (Orgonbl). 
Thia  School  is  limited  at  present  to  130  boy^.     No  boy  is 
admissible  before  the  age  of  8,  or  after  that  of  1 5  years.    The 
admission  of  boys  rests  with  the  Master,  under  regulations 
approved  by  the  Governors,  and  is  made  upon  examination. 
A  preference  is,  however  reserved  in  favour  of  the  sons  of 
[xesideuts  in  the  four  parishes  named  above. 
'     The  charge  for  day-boys  belonging  to  the  privileged  parities 
is  6/.  per  annum  if  they  be  under  14  years  of  age,  and  8/.  if 
above  that  a^c     The  charge  for  boys  not  entitled  to  the 
residential  preference  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed.     The  few 
hitherto  admitted  pay  only  2/.  additional  per  annum. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  an  unusually  comprehensive 
one,  including,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the 
Great  Public  Schools,  a  systematic  coune  of  teaching  in  En^ah, 
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Modem   Languages,    Drawing  ASd    Natual    Science, 
subjects  of  instrvctioD  ue  as  t'oUtmr — 
wiedge. 

English  Literature  and  Compo^tioa. 

Gcnetal  Historj-  and  Geographjr. 

Latin  and  Greek,  with  < 
preparation  for  the  Univenities. 

'Modem  Languages  (at 

Arithmetic  and  Mathen 

Vocal  MLi,ic. 

Drawing  {freehand  and 
Geometry,  and  Imitative  i> 

•Mensuration,  and  the  p.  ■ 

'Mechanics,  Chembtiy,  Natural  Sciences.  J 

This  scheme,  however  caiinoi  DC  fiilty  cairicd  out  so  bl  Ut'^M 
relates  to  the  subjects  market!  with  an  ■  until  the  new  buildirtgs 
.ire  (.Tcclt'd  ;  the  .School  will  ilien  be  divided  into  deiiannients. 
At  i^rcsent  s[Kci.il  arrangements  are  made  for  i;i\  in;;  instruction 
to  boys  who  are  iirejiarmg  to  enter  any  of  the  ojien  com- 
l.etiiiuiis. 

/J,hir,/in.:-A.'t/s/-s. — These  are  at  i)resent  tliree  in  number. 
Kach  hou^e  is  in  charge  either  of  one  of  the  .Vssiitam  >[astcrs 
or  of  a  "I  )aine."  .\ll  boarding-hou>es  must  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Master  of  the  College,  and  be  subject  to  rales  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Governors.  The  charges  lor 
boarding'  var)'  at  the  several  houses  from  35/.  to  50/.  a  year. 

l-'oioiiltttioii  Scho!iirs  to  be  educated  and  maintained  free  of 
charge.     These  are  not  to  exceed  24  in  number.     This  pro 

Exhil<ilioiis. — Light  L\hibitions,  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
100/.  per  annum  each,  are  to  be  established  whenever  the 
resources  of  ihe  1-oundation  permit.  The  holder  of  an  Ex- 
hibition niu.st  be  resident  at  one  of  the  Knglish  L'niversities,  or 
be  a  hmit  ji,k  student  of  some  learned  or  scientific  profession, 
or  of  the  fine  arts,  with  a  view  to  the  professional  practice 
thereof  i'ower  is  reserved  to  the  Governors  of  increasing  the 
number  of  Exhibitions  as  circumstances  may  admiL 
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THE  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

Had  Maittr~V.vi.  W.  F.  Gtcenlield.  M.A. 

AuiiUnl  Mastrrt. 

Mt.  IL  J.  Landidowne.         |  Mt.  E.  Ewer. 

FrtHck — M.  Danju^. 

Drawing^Uj.  J.  C,  L.  SparJies. 
Alutie  and  SingiHg^-yir.  IL  Eaumer. 

This  is  not  a  Junior  Department  but  a  separate  School,  and 
■  entirely  distinct  in  its  conduct  and  arrangements  from  the 
'  Upper  SchooL  The  object  of  Its  foundation  is  described  to 
be  "  the  instniction  and  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  industrial 
and  poorer  classes  resident  in  any  of  the  four  parishes"  which 
are  named  above. 

It  consists  at  present  of  90  boys,  including  12  Foundation 
or  Free  Scholars. 

Day-boys  are  admitted  by  the  Head  Master,  and  must  be 
above  S  years  of  age.  No  boy  can  remain  in  the  School  after 
the  age  of  16.  The  charge  for  day-boys  is  i/.  per  annum  if 
they  be  under  14  years  of  age,  and  il.  if  ihey  be  above  that  age. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  is  as  follows  ; — 

Religious  Knowledge. 

Reading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  and  Composition. 

General  History  and  Geography. 

Latin  (elementary),  with  Prose  Composition. 

•Modem  Languages  (only  French  at  present),  Arithmetic, 
Elementary  Mathematics,  and  Mensuration. 

•  Elementary  Instruction  in  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  the 
Natural  Sciences.' 

Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

And  it  is  provided  that  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  shall 
bear  especially  on  their  application  to  the  Industrial  .\rts. 

Boarding-houses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  School,  arc  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Master  of  the  College.  None, 
however,  have  as  yet  been  established. 

^  For  lubjecU  muked  *  see  remarka  upon  the  scheme  for  the  Upper  School. 


50$  The  Great  Sth^is  tf  Eitgiani. 

ScJularshlpt  and  AffrentUiitg  ff^ffir.— GfBtUtics  not  exceed- 
ing 6  in  numb<;r,  or  40/.  in  valoe,  Ut  to  be  gnntcd  annually 
to  boys  leaving  the  Lower  School  foe  the  piirpOK  of  appro)- 
ticingor  adv.indng  ihctn  in  the  hoiM;  alao  Scholarships  not 
exceeding  3  m  number  in  any  one  year,  or  4x1/.  per  annum  in 
value,  may  bi-  a«ardcd  when  the  rcaooices  of  the  Foundation 
shall  permiL 

One  giatuiiy  of  30/  is  nf^'  uded  at  the  Anmial  Ex- 
amination. 

TTu  DUcipliiu  and  C<  iction  to  be  adopted  in  the 

Ixiwer  School  arc  comt  ticad  Master  of  the  Sdraot. 

subject  to  the  general  ad  direction  of  the  Master 

of  the  College  and  to  j  of  the  Governors. 

Reiigitmt  Instruetum  in  ols  is  given  in  accordance 

with  the  doarines  of  the  C*  ^  England  under  the  general 

(lircctior  of  the  M:iilcr  of  the  College  :  exrept  that  in=lniction 
ill  the  Church  Caiichism  anil  in  the  iliitinciive  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Knj;l,in<i  is  not  to  be  f;iven  to  boys  nhose  parents 
,si:itc  in  wriiiny  to  the  M.ister  that  they  ohjc-ct  on  conscien- 

riu-  C,-!hxf  ai,ipe!.—9'<iT\\ce  is  performed  here  by  the  Chap- 
lain i>n  .Sundays,  and  on  such  other  ilays  as  the  Governors,  or 
the  Master  with  their  sanction,  may  direct.  All  boys  excejit 
those  e\em|jted  as  above,  or  day-boys  residing  at  too  great  a 
distance,  are  required  to  attend. 

///<■  I'iiliiir  (ialkry  attached  to  the  College  has  a  separate 
endowment  of  520/.  a  year.  The  sur|ilus  income,  after  defray- 
inj;  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  b'*"'-'ry,  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
|)Ur|iose  of  providing  instruction  in  dr.nvin:,'  and  designing  to 
the  boys  at  the  two  Schools. 

Tin-  E!i-fiiioi}iiary  ]haiich  of  this  wealthy  charity  consists 
at  present,  it  is  painful  to  say,  of  only  6  "  Brethren"  and  6 
"  Sisters,"  the  very  number  for  which  the  Founder  made  pro- 
vision when  the  Endowment  yielded  no  more  than  Soo/.  per 
annum  I  It  is  indeed  hii;h  time  that  this  department  of  the 
Idsimitiun.  as  well  as  the  Educational  branch,  should  be 
t-reatly  extended. 
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CHARTER-HOUSE. 

Admission,  Arc  of,  282. 

Arithmetic,  2^ 

Benefices,  278. 

Boarders  and  Boarding-hooses,  281. 

Brook  Hall,  272. 

Buildings  {the  Chapel;    the   Great 

Hall^   the  Great  Chamber^   6*f. 

<&v.),  270 — 272. 
Carthusians,  Celebrated,  289. 

Monuments  to,  271. 

Carthusian,  The,  297. 

Carthusians*  Festival,  271. 

Charter-house  Square,  258. 

Chartreux,  The,  258. 

Chemistry,  284. 

Coaching  and  Coach  Tree,  288. 

Crown,  The,  288. 

Day-boys,  282. 

Diet,  281. 

Divinity,  283. 

Divisions  of  the  School,  282. 

Drawing,  284. 

Educational  Staff  in  1865,  298. 

Emoluments  of  Masters,  279. 

Endowment,  267 — 277. 

Examinations,  285. 

Exhibitions,  285. 

Expenses,  Pupils,  281. 

Expenditure,  277. 

Fagging*  286. 
Fencing,  287. 
Forms,  283. 
Foundation,  257—275. 
Founder,  261 — 267. 
Foundationers,  280. 
French,  283. 
Geography,  283. 
German,  283. 


Governing  Body,  275,  276. 
History,  283. 
Holidays,  288. 
Hospital,  275. 
Income,  277. 
Infirmary,  274. 
Library,  285. 
Masters,  278^280. 
Mathematics,  284. 
Modem  Languages,  284. 
Monitorial  System,  286. 
Music,  284. 
Petties,  282. 
Poor  Brethren,  275. 
Priory  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  258. 
Prizes,  285. 
Promotion,  284. 
Punishments,  286. 
Recommendations,  Special,  of  the 
Public    Schools   Conmiissioners, 

299. 
Pulling-in,  Sport  of,  287. 
Raster  of  Charter-house,  289. 
Religious  Observances,  288. 
Revenue,  277. 
School,  Arrangements  of,  and  Coarse 

of  Studies,  282. 

Hours  of,  284. 

Singing,  284. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  287. 

Study,  Course  of,  282. 

Sutton,      Thomas      (Founder     of 

Charter  -  house     Hospital    and 

School),  261—267. 
Ben  Jonson's  supposed  attack 

on,  264. 

Heme's  Eulogium  on,  264. 

Death  of,  167. 


Tuition,  Private,  281. 
Usher,  279. 
Vacations,  288. 


CHELTEMIAM. 

Arithmetic,  485. 
ll.)iraiiii;-h..u-(.-s.  4S6. 
Ikns,  Numlxrr  ff,  4t<4. 
Civil  ne|Kinuimt,  iSy. 
I'luiical  l>ivl«iiin-s  4B4. 
Ciaiu-N[a>ten,  4K3. 
Cnincil.  Thv  481. 
l>ivi»ion  of  the  CoIIcrc.  4S4. 
IMvi'.ioiui,  I'b-^iul,  4S4. 
Kxamiiuitiini'^  485. 
Kxhiliitiunm  485. 
Kx|K.ii«i.'s.  4Sfi. 
Foaml.-ttiiin,  481. 
French,  4S5. 
(;wnai>.4S5. 
(:c^ra|.liy,  4SJ. 
(iiivemiii);  IIihIv,  481. 
liimWt.ini.4S(,4S6. 
Hisl..n-,  4MJ. 

iui'enili:  I  ki>nrtmcnt,  4S4,  4S}. 
laolcis,  NunilvT  nf,  4i!>. 

List  .if,  4SJ. 

Mi-niU-rs  Life,  4SZ. 
—  -  Trivimlil,  482, 
-Mwicrn  (..r  Miliian-  and  Ciiil  De- 
partment), 4S4,  4SJ. 
- —  Unguages,  484. 
Natural  '.' 


Cloth-Market,  BUckwell,  44c 
Committee  of  Goremon,  4&L 
Copley,  Picture  by,  461. 
Count  ing-hoiue,  459. 
Couit-ioom,  4J9. 
I''e^  45S.  «8,  46S. 
Diicipline,  467. 
Dcawing  School,  465. 
Dress,  445. 
Kdwaid  VI.  443. 
Eminem  "  Ulues,"  471, 
Emio«rnwnts  443.  445-  44^,  449. 
Lngliah  and   ConunercUl    Schod, 

464. 
Enuimus,  Great  and  Little,  4G4. 
Kxhiliitions,  466. 
ExpulMon,  Fonn  o^  47& 
Kcstivals,  46S. 


Freemen,  Chibtren  of^  44fiL 
French  School,  465. 
(kivemment,  457. 
Governing  Body,  478. 
(Jiammar  School,  Upper,  41G3. 

Grecians,  464,  466.  ^M 

DcpHt^.  4A4. 


\ 
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Receiver,  The,  458. 
Recreations,  469. 
Religious  Instruction,  469. 
St  Amand's,  Mr.  bequest,  453. 
School,  The,  463. 

Upper  Grammxir,  463. 

Lower  Grammar,  463. 

Writing,  The,  462,  463. 

English  and  Commercial,  464. 

Latm,  The,  464. 

French,  The,  465. 

Mathematical,  The,  449,  465. 

Drawing,  The,  465. 

Steward,  The,  458. 
Suppers,  Public,  46a 
Treasurer,  The,  4^7. 
Warden,  The,  458,  467. 
Wardrobe  Keeper,  The,  458. 

DULWICH. 

Act  of  Parliament  (1858),  502. 

Admission,  Age  of,  503,  505. 

Alleyn,  Edward  (the  Founder),  501, 
502. 

Diar^  of  Edward,  502. 

Apprenticmg  gifts,  506. 

Boarding-houses,  504. 

Boarders,  502. 

Brethren,  Poor,  501,  506. 

College  Chapel,  506. 

"  Dame,"  504. 

Day-boys,  505. 

Discipline  of  the  Lower  School,  $05. 

Drawing,  504,  505. 

Eleemosynary  Branch,  502,  506. 

Endowment,  502. 

Exhibitions,  504. 

Expenses,  Upper  School,  503. 

Lower  School,  505. 

Founder,  The,  501. 

Foundation,  The,  501. 

Scholars,  504,  505. 

Founder's  Statutes,  501. 

Geography,  504. 

"  God's  Gift"  (Name  of  the  Col- 
lege), 501. 

Governing  Body,  502. 

History,  504. 

Library,  502. 

Life  Pensions,  502. 

Master  of  the  College,  503. 

Masters  of  Upper  School,  503. 


Masters  of  Lower  School,  505. 
Number  of  Boys — Upper  School, 

503- 
Lower  School,  505. 

Picture  Gallery,  506. 

Preferential  Parishes,  503. 

Revenue,  502. 

Scheme  of  Instruction   in    Upper 

School,  503. 

in  Lower  School,  505. 

Scholarships,  506. 

School,  Upper,  503,^04. 

Lower,  505,  50a 

Scholars,  Free,  504,  505. 

Sisters,  Poor,  506. 

Visitor,  502. 


ETON. 

Admission,    Age    of,    for    King's 

Scholars,  i^. 

for  Oppidans,  23. 

in  Lower  School,  31. 

Alms-women,  10. 

Beads-men,  10. 

Benefices,  18. 

Boat-races,  36. 

Boarders  ixA  boarding-houses,  39— 

41. 
Books,  Leaving,  42. 
Bounds,  35. 
Boys,  Number  of,  40. 
Bursars,  1 1. 
Buildings    (the    Chapel,    Schools, 

Cloisters,    Library,    Hall,    &c.), 

Charp[es,  School,  41. 

Choristers,  14. 

Classical  teaching,  &c.  25. 

Clerks,  Lay,  14. 

Commissioners,  Special  Recommen- 
dations of  the,  53. 

General,  List  of  the, 

Collections,  32. 

Collegers,  or  King's  Scholars,  14. 

Conducts,  or  Chaplains,  13. 

Consuetudinarium  Vetus  Scholae 
Etonensis,  20. 

Dames,  39. 

Debating  Society,  38. 

Diet,  16,  41. 

Discipline,  33. 


/ 


5IO  /* 

I)ivi>iors.  33. 

Dniwing,  30. 

Klection  dumber,  S- 

Klectiim  to  Eton,  ■  7. 

Kl«:tion  to  Scholarship  at   King't 

College,  17. 
Endownient,  17. 
Examinaiiuna.  31,  33. 
PIvhiliiiioDs,  J2. 
KxpcnUiluie,  iS. 
EipenMhi  of  a  L'ollcf^r,  41, 

of  a  rcMiteot  Dppiilui,  4a. 

Eton  CiJIiije,  Account  oC,  I — 9,  aOh 

Con:>ti(ulion  of,  lo. 

Etonian^  paal  and  proent,  43. 
f'aSB'iW.  Si- 
Fellows,  II. 
f'i/ii  .VMIiam,  lo. 
t"m<n  on  Renewal  of  Leosei,  12. 
Fonni  in  School,  30,  22. 
Founibtion,  1,  10. 
Founilnlioneni,  19. 

French,  19. 
tleoEiaphy,  39. 
(ioveming  lloily.  10,  13,  fo. 
Cio^-e^nment  of  the  School,  33. 
ItLsIory,  39. 

Klosten  —  Head     Mailer,     dntie^ 
powers,  and  emolumenu,  13,  33, 


PioTtMt^  List  o^  43* 

Vice,  II. 

J^teri  Ctmmaumia,  Mlt 

Papil-roon,  WoA  ia,  a& 
Rain,  Hontiiw  a(  tb^  37, 
RKonuDcndaDom.  Spm^  irf^  Ac 
SducTiC ■-- — 


Saoat,  Th^  \a. 

School,  AirangeiDatt  t£,  an, 

Diniiaiw  ot,  11, 

GovctiuiMBt  oC  St, 

Woik  id,  as. 

AnaBMncnt  ot.   far    Hidw 

Lower,  30,  31. 

Shirking,  3& 

Spoiti  anJpaitinm  36, 


Studio,  Coone  vt,  35. 
TriaU,  33. 

Tuton,  Printer  aS,  if. 
- — -  PretentttOk  43. 

Domeitic  mpcrinte 

...33- 


Vititoml  anthoritr,  18. 
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Divisions,  Classical,  322. 

Mathematical,  322. 

Drawing,  324. 

Electricity,  324. 

Endowment,  315,  316. 

English  Form,  320. 

Examination,  Entrance,  311. 

Examinations,  327. 

Exeat,  323. 

Expenses  of  a  Foundationer,  335. 

of  a  Non-Foundationer,  336. 

Fagging,  330. 

Forms,  321. 

••  Foreigners,"  32a 

Foundation,  302 — 315. 

Foundation  Boys,  32a 

French,  322. 

German,  323. 

Geography,  323. 

Geology,  314. 

Governing  Body,  First,  303. 

in  1865,  345. 

Harrovians,  Eminent,  337. 
Harrow  School,  Some  Account  of, 
302 — 315. 

Church,  313. 

Churchyard,  314. 

Shooting  Matches,  332. 

History,  323. 

Holidays,  333. 

Insurrection  at  Harrow  School  in 

1771,  309- 
in  1805,  310. 

Libraries,  Old  and  Xew,  312. 

Library,  Vaughan,  313. 

Lyon,  John,  Founder  of  Harrow 
School,  302,  303. 

Monument  to,  303. 

Statutes  of,  303. 

Rules  of,  305. 

Articles  to  be  read  to  Parents, 

306. 

Masters,  List  of  from  1656,  337. 

Present  List  of,  345. 

Assistant,  319. 

Master,  Head,  Duties  and  Emolu- 
ments of,  317. 

Lower  or  **  Usher,"  318. 

Mathematics,  322. 

Modem  Languages,  322. 

Monitorial  System,  328. 

Monthly  Reports,  328. 

Moral  Traimng,  328. 


Music,  324. 
Natural  Science,  324. 
Printed  School  I.ists,  317. 
Private  Tuition,  324. 

Tutors,  324. 

Prizes,  326. 

Prize  Arrow,  3^3. 

Promotion,  326. 

Punishment,  332. 

Pupil  Room,  Work  in,  325. 

Recommendations,  Special,  of  the 

Commissioners,  347. 
Religious  Observances,  334. 
Scholarships,  326. 
School,  Arrangement  of  the,  321. 

Work,  327. 

Schoolroom,  Ancient,  311. 
Speech  Day,  312. 
Speech-room,  312. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  332. 
Tutors,  Private,  324, 
Tuition,  Private,  324. 


MARLBOROUGH. 

Admission,  Age  of,  487. 

Book-keeping,  488. 

Bursar,  487. 

Council,  The,  486. 

Donations,  487. 

Drawing,  488. 

Elections,  489. 

Exhibitions,  489. 

Expenses,  490. 

Fees  for  Extra  Instruction,  491. 

Fortification,  488. 

French,  488. 

Geography,  488. 

German,  488. 

Governing  Body,  486, 

Governors,  Life,  4187. 

History,  488. 

Houses,  The,  490. 

House  Masters,  490. 

Lower  School,  488. 

Mathematics,  488. 

Masters,  Number  of,  488. 

Master    of   Marlborough   College, 

487. 
Mathematics,  488. 

Modem  School,  488. 

Old  Marlburian  Scholarships,  490. 


I'rivilc  Tulnr,  491. 
Ki'IijitiUH  Cullurv.  4$!. 
Si.lii>lar>Uii>s,  4S1]. 
SkIkx'I.  l'l'l<er.  4^ 
-  -  M.-km  4VI. 
I^iwCT.  4^5. 
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MKKCIIANT  TAYLORS'. 

.\.lmi-i..ii.  AK|.-..f.  229. 

it.>Anliiu'-li»tiw  ami  Ikanlen,  34(x 
liuililini;^.  Thi:,  333 
lluya,  >>  utnlicr  iiT,  319. 

Nuiulwr  uT  in  each  cbss,  2Jt, 

"33- 
Char(^■*,  Si-hiKi],  140. 

(■ta^s^.•S  331. 

rioMKA,  wIlL-n  lau^'hl.  l,to- 
(.'rimihiiiv.  McrJMnl  Taylora',  Court 
ut':  Otil  I.Ku.f.  313. 

I'n--i;m  l.i>l,  256. 

I '«un  iir  A>.'Uums,  219,  iiS. 
Dnwin;:.  3!i. 
Kiiiili-h  I. 


Monilniul  Syitent,  337. 

MulcaMer,  Richard,  313,  343. 

Muuc,  231. 

Priie*,  134. 

Probation,    Establishmeiit   of  1^ 

317. 

Fumiiution  ot,  218. 

Register  ot,  130. 

Modem,  231. 

Punishmcnti,  237 — ^339. 
KecoiDDiendstioni,   Special,  of  the 

Commiuioneis,  35 j. 
Scholanhips,  33J,  236. 
Schuol,  Amn^emenu  of  tb^  a^a 
Scheme  of  luilian.  311. 


231. 

Ilxhi!.iti..nv  334.  3.55. 


Scheme  of  luilion,  333. 
Scimce,  Phj-iical,  334. 
Sporti,  339, 
Religious  imtrnctioii,  240^ 


ROSSALL. 
Admission,  Age  ol^  495. 

Minle  of;  495. 

Arithmetic,  494. 

Hoys  Number  of,  495. 

Capitation  Fees,  494. 

Chanel,  494- 

Civil  Eneineeting  CUs*,  495. 

Sen'ice  Clats,  495. 


ClAsiicaJ  School.  The.  494. 
Modcni,  494. 

W  tiling,  494. 


RUUllY. 

Admluion,  Age  of.  373,  374, 

QuaKfiaibon  for,  373,  374. 

Tnucccs,  Kolei  for,  373. 

BiihinK.  389. 
Big  Sifoot.  358. 

Side  Lcvie,  388. 

Boardinc-hoiucs,  391. 
Bon.  timber  of.  373, 
Buildingi.  llic,  35I 
ChancerySchemc,  3j8. 
Chapel,  The,  359, 
Conduit  Close  |)[oper1y.  3;!. 
Cnnidilution  of  ihe  charity,  3651 
Wet  392. 

IiutioTU,  linivemty,  yjS. 

Inguished  Rugbdans,  394. 

ioiu,  OrdmBiy.  375, 
Parallel.  375. 

in  Malhemnticil  School,  379. 
Dnnring,  383. 
Exuniiuilions,  3  84. 
Exhibition!,  36$. 
Expenso.  39-i>  393- 
EKpulnon,  38S. 
Fairgine,  387. 
Fefiom.  Rugby.  371, 
FoDodAtKun,  350,  36;. 
FoundotioDcra,  393. 

Non.  373— 39a- 

French,  jSo, 
GenDOD,  jSo, 
Goveming  Body,  365. 

U«ot  011865.396. 
mars  in  use,  374- 
Click  run,  3S9. 
«nd  Hounds,  G«mc  of,  3S9. 
_,    lory,  376. 
Holidays.  390. 
Honoor  LU(,  385. 
t  louts  of  School,  37?,  39a 
Ineomc,  354.  357.  365. 
Inqulsilion,  355.  365. 
Lawrence  Sheriff  (the  Founderl,  350 
.  — 3S4.       ^ 


MaUert,  duties,  cmolunicnls, 
366-371. 

Li»l  of  Head.  394. 

Lial  of,  in  1865,  396. 

Modem  Ijingnages,  iSo. 
Monilonal  syslcoi,  3S6, 
Music,  383, 
Natural  Philonphy,  3S1. 


PnepoMon,  363, 
Priies.  385,  386, 
Pmmotion,  379. 
PunishiDCDl^,  38S. 
Reconunendalions,  Special,  by  Ihe 
Public  Schooli'  Commission,  397. 
Religious  ubtervancct,  39a 
Revenue*.  3S4,  357,  36J. 
Rifle  Corps,  390. 
Rugl)eians  distingaished,  394. 
School.  The  Bie,  358. 

—  The,  374- 

—  ciftsHctti,  374. 

ArnuigemenI  of,  3.7$. 

Maihcmalical,  378. 

Lower,  379. 

Natuial  Philosophy,  3S1. 

Close.  388. 

Hours  of,  390. 

Sheriff  Lawrence  (the  Founderl,  350, 

354- 
Sports  and  Putimea,  3S8. 
T^meofwork.  375,383. 
Trustees  Original,  351,  365. 

Existing,  366. 

in  186S,  396. 

Usher,  369L 
Vacations  390- 
Work,  Time  of,  383. 


SHREWSBURV. 

Admission.  Age  of.  431. 

QBaliJicadon  of  old,  for,  430. 

(JualiGcations  now,  for,42i. 

Aggregate  Merit  Prize.  413. 
Aslilon,   Thomas   406,   409,   4IO, 

Letter  to  the  Corporation  of 

Shrewsbury,  410. 

Otditunccs  of,  41a,  419. 

Astley,  Chapel  of,  409. 
Antbnrily,  VUilorial,  418. 


X 


Bailifb  and  Barfmo.  400 


Itencfka.  404,  ^\'y 

■(njTcling'hiKuei.  417. 
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Qualifications  for,  498. 
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Dormitories,  500. 
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Exhibitions,  499. 
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Ceoenphy,  142. 
(iovemniFnt,  133. 
HalfBoanlen,  146. 
Helps.  136. 
Holidays,  145. 
HurDe-Itoardcn,  I47.  • 
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Emoluments  of,  133. 
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TiiaK  141. 
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Vi»i|or,  133, 
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Ariihmcuc,  89. 

AmDgenwDt  of  the  ScJtool,  fl 

Barter,  Rev.  R.  S.  95. 

BednuDster  Fuml,  92. 

BenelioiB,  7S. 

Biographical  Chrooologjr  </  V 

ham,  69. 
Boarditie-houscs,  9& 
'•  Books."  84. 
Boy  Tutois,  S8L 
Buildings,  The,  71. 
Chapct,  The.  73. 
Choristcn,  78.  80. 
Classicus  Piper,  91. 
College,    Some    Atcount    ' 

62—77.  . 


Govemment  of  the  School,  84. 

Hall,  The,  or  Refectory,  74. 

Gncea  in,  74. 

mis.  94- 

Hircocervus,  74. 

History,  89, 

Holidays,  95. 

Library,  75. 

Harks.  91. 

MaMcis,  levities  and  Emoluments 
of,  84—87. 

List  of  Head,  10a 

Mathematics,  89. 

Modem  Languages,  Sg. 

Monitorial  System,  91. 

Music,  90. 

Natural  Science,  89. 

Number  of  Scholars,  83. 

of  Commoners,  83. 

Ordinance  of  1857  (Oxford  Com- 
mission), 8., 

Ostiarius  or  Usher,  86. 

PrefecU,87. 

Promotion,  91. 

Pulpiteers,  87. 
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Punishments,  93. 

Recitation,  91. 

Recommendations,  Special,  of  the 

Commissioners,  lis. 
Red  Right  Hand,  72. 
Religious  Observances,  96. 
Remedies  and  Half-Rcmcdie^  95. 
Revenues,  78. 
Scholars,  81—83. 
Scholarships,  91. 
School,  Anangement  of,  84. 
School  Hours,  84. 
Sports  and  Pastimes,  94. 
Sututcs,  68,  S3. 
Tabula  legum,  76. 
Tutor  in  Commoners,  96. 
Toy  or  Cupboard,  97. 
Usher  or  Osliaiius,  86. 
Vimcn  Quadiilidum,  94. 
Visitotial  Authority,  81. 
Vulgus,  A,  87. 
Warden,  The,  79,  8$. 
Wardens,  List  of,  99. 
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MAN  AND  NATURE ;  or,  Physical  Geography  as  Modified 
by  Human  Action.  By  GEORGE  P.  MARSH,  Author  of  "Lec- 
tures ON  THE  English  Language,'*  &c     8vo.  cloth,  14s. 

THE    ORIGIN   AND    HISTORY  OF   THE    ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,    AND    OF    THE    EARLY    LITERATURE    IT 

EMBODIES.     By  the  Hon.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH,  U.  S.  MinUter 

at  Turin,   Author  of  "Lectures  on  the  English  Language," 

8vo.  cloth  extra,  idr. 

'*  Mr.  Marsh  shows  not  onlv  a  real  love  of  his  subject,  but  a  thorough  acquaintance 

with  it.  In  the  present  series  of  lectures  he  carries  on  the  history  of  the  English  lanniage* 

and  of  English  nterature,  from  its  very  beginning  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth." — Sahtr- 

day  Review t  Oct.  i8. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE :  forming 
the  Introductory  Series  to  the  foregoing  Work.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  cloth,  I  dr.     This  is  the  only  Author's  edition. 

DR.  WORCESTER'S  NEW  AND  GREATLY  ENLARGED 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Adapted 
for  Library  or  College  Reference,  comprisine  40,000  words  more  than 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  250  pages  more  than  the  Quarto  Edition  of 
Webster's  Dictionary.  In  one  Volume,  royal  4to.  doth,  pp.  1854, 
price  3 1  J.  6</.  The  Cheapest  Book  ever  published. 
"The  volumes  before  us  show  a  vast  amount  of  diligence  ;    but  with  Webster  it  is 

diligence  in  combination  with  'fancifulness, — with  Worcester  in  combination  with  good 

sense  and  judgment     Worcester's  is  the  soberer  and  safer  book,  and  may  be  pronounced 

the  best  existmg  English  Lexicon." — Atfuruntm,  July  13,  1861. 

LATIN-ENGLISH    LEXICON.      By  Dr.   Andrews.     7th 

Edition.     8vo.     i&r. 

The  superiority  of  this  iustly-famed  Lexicon  u  retained  over  all  others  by  the  fulness  of 
its  quotations,  the  including  m  the  vocabulary  proper  names,  the  distinguishing  whether 
the  derivative  is  classical  or  otherwise,  the  exactness  of  the  references  to  the  original 
authors,  and  in  the  price. 

"  Every  pase  bears  the  impress  of  industry  and  c»x^**—AtkeiutHm. 

**  The  best  Latin  Dictionary,  whether  for  the  scholar  or  advanced  student." — S/€ctaicr. 

*'  We  never  saw  such  a  book  published  at  such  a  price." — Examitur, 

THE   LADIES'  READER:   with   some  Plain  and   Simple 

Rules  and  Instructions  for  a  good  style  of  Reading  Aloud,  and  a  Variety 
of  Selections  for  Exercise.  By  GEORGE  VANDENHOFF,  M.A. 
Author  of  "The  Art  of  Elocution."    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  5J. 

THE  CLERICAL  ASSISTANT  :  an  Elocutionary  Guide  to 

the  Reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Liturgy,  several  passages  being 
marked  for  pitch  and  emphasis :  with  some  Observations  on  Cleric^ 
Bronchitis.  By  GEORGE  VANDENHOFF,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth,  jj.  6d. 

THE  ART  OF  ELOCUTION  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL  PART 

OF  RHETORIC,  with  Instructions  in  Gesture,  and  an  Appendix  of 
Oratorical,  Poetical,  and  Dramatic  Extracts.  By  GEORGE  VAN- 
DENHOFF, M.A.     Third  Edition.     5J. 

SAMPSON    LOW,    SON,    AND    MARSTON, 
Milton  House,  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE   PHYSICAL   GEOGRAPHY   OF  THE  SEA   AND 
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CHOICE  EDITIONS  OF  CHOICE  BOOKS.  New  Editions. 
Illutraled  by  C.  W.  CcM,  B.A..  T.  Crnwick.  B.A.,  Ednnl  Doncu. 
Birkal  Fooler,  J.  C.  Honlej,  A.R.A.,  C^eorgo  HLrko.  B.  licdjmvc,  R.A.. 
C.  SlouehooK,  F.  TstIct,  Ueeriir  Thomu,  H.  J.  Tovnehcnd,  E,  U. 
Wehaert,  HBrriloH  Weir,  Ae.     CroKii  Bve.  elolh.  &•.  each  ^  moi.  1(U.  U. 

C^bell'ePleeuineoraope.  I      Millou-i  I'AILeiiro. 
CnnJilro  Kliubethu  Poelrr.  Honor'i  Plcunreo  of  Mcmorj. 

Cotcfidm'l  Ancienl  Meriner.  [       Shukeipenre'l  Bouge  ud  Bonofta. 
Ooidmulh'l  Ditened  Villem.  Teon;»n'i  Mer  Queen. 
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A  Sevood  Volame  of  iha  GenLla  Ufa.    Uniform  with  the  First 

BeriH.     eecwd  Editlcu,«l,  :  calf  iuit1<|ne.  lib. 

with,  uid  by  the  author 
Esu;rs  by  MontMgne.     With  Vignelle  Portrait.    SmiUI  post 

Varia:  Rure  RMdingi  from  ScMM  BooliHi.    Reprtnlnd  by  per- 

miwim  rnmi  tbt  Saturdoj/  Xrvirv  ud  Siirrt.aaf.    Dnulirullj  iiHntcd 
by  Wliiltlniiham.     Cpmni  tITii.  elHIl.  Id. ;  ciUf  wllq».  1^ 

Spanish  Papers,  and  other  Miacellanios,  hitlierlo  nnpal>llahed  or 
moixitlRML  Br  WuhiniiUiB  IrvlBi.  Arrauid  and  pdLlid  bv  firm 
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toaiB*.    Becoad  Edum,  nvitcd  and  oilargrd. 

Like  iintu  Chriit.    A  new  traiubtion  of  the  De   Imilaliono 
ChriiM,  uQaMr  Mcnlxd  I"  Th^^iuaa  ft  Kcmpja— fonniDg  a  toLbbic  af 

The  Conntesa  of  Prnnbroke's  Arcndio,    By  Sir  Philip  Sidnny. 

K<Ulcd,wlth  NDM.brtha  Author  or  "TbeaaallcLifu."    Cnvatn. 
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Ooaral  P<al  DScr.  lad  tdllinn.  rtrlmi.  and  cnlarfnl.  nth  a  I^md- 
grapfajl  Funrail  nf  Btr  Rmrlaad  Hill.     Bmall  poal  0td.  «i 

A  Hiitory  of  BanVs  tor  SuTimti ;  including  a  fiitl  aociiunt  v!  the 
WlSbal.w.Bt,Anlhor»fB«rM«j™ij'»M»il..-    s™.  cl«h.    li. 

The  Oricin  nnd  Hi>tory  of  the  English  Idoguan,  and  of  the 
MlBBKr  u  Turin.  Aolbor  ol  "  Lcctnna  on  the  Engldh  Laagaajc." 

Lecturen  on  the  English  I^Angnage;  formine  the  lotcoductory 
firrin  (o  rb*  forx^neWoik.     Bj' lb(  fuu  Au&ar.    t><>.    Cluth.  16. 


Samjiton  Low  and  Co't 


I-:n;.'ti<)i  ami  S^'h  h  Itiilluit-;,  &r.  An  nclmsire  CoUwtum.  De- 
l..-.;r!v  V,r  '!h.;"'v:'T''..'m  !.'l.!l  Twl'.,«u«/B."p.  l™'rt'of"En™«d  JS 
sTl,  N.. t',.'  L,i,.|r-.t  lliillivli  or  r^ih^T  NatifiDi.      Edilcd  br  F.  / 

Till-  llan.liln-pk  uf  I'aKiit  and  Ci-pvririit  L«K,  EnelUb  mod 
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Latin-English  Lexicon,  by  Dr.  Andrews.   New  Edition.  8yo.  18<. 
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